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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

Both in Santiniketan, where I held the visiting professor- 
ship at Visvahharati University in 192^-23, and elsewhere 
in India, I often heard expressions of regret that my ‘ History 
of Indian Literature,’ written in German, was not accessible 
to the majority of Indian students, I talked about this to 
some of ray Indian friends, and one day Professor Tarapore- 
wala suggested that an English translation might be publish- 
ed by the University of Calcutta, He spoke about it to the 
late Sir Asutosli Mookerjee, the great champion and inspirer 
of Oriental Studies in Calcutta University, who at once 
showed great interest in the work, and at his suggestion the 
Syndicate of the University agreed to undertake the publica- 
tion. It was not difficult to find a translator. When I came 
to Poona in November 1922, to visit the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, I was introduced to Dr. S. V. Ketkar, the 
learned Editor of the Marathi Encyclopindia, and to my great 
surprise he showed me two big volumes, containing a type- 
written English translation of the first two volumes of my 
“ History of Indian Literature.” The translation, I under- 
stood, was the work of Mrs. Ketkar, who had made it for the 
use of her husband, not for publication. Mrs. Ketkar, being 
German by her mother tongue, English by education, and 
Indian by marriage, seemed to me as if predestined for the 
work, and she agreed to revise and rewrite her translation 
for the purpose of publication. 

But not only the translator had to revise her work, I 
myself had to revise mine. The first part of the German 
original, dealing with Vedic literature, had been published in 
1905, the second part, treating the Epic and Puranic literature, 

( h) 
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in 1908. It was, therefore, necessary to revise the whole work 
for the English translation, in order to bring it up to date. 
Many chapters had to be rewritten entirely, smaller changes, 
corrections and additions, had to be made almost on every 
page, and the more important publications of the last twenty 
years had to be added to the references in the Notes. Thus 
this English translation is at the same time a second, revised 
and, I hope, improved edition of the original work. 

It is not for me to say how far the translator has succeed- 
ed in her task. But I know that she has spared no pains to 
make her translation as accurate and as readable as possible. 
And for this it is my pleasant duty to thank her. I have also 
to thank my pupil Wilhelm Gampert for preparing the Index. 


Prague, Sept. 5th, 1926. 


M. WiNTERNITZ. 



PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION. 

The publishers of this work have announeed in a notice 
that the series in which the present volume, dedicated to the 
oldest period of Indian literature, appears, is intended, “ not 
for learned circles, but for the educated people of the nation.” 
With this idea in mind, the class of reader which I have kept 
constantly in view in the course of my work is the reader 
who as yet knows nothing of Indian literature, and possesses 
no special Indological knowledge of any kind: — and yet not 
that reader w^ho merely desires a desultory acquaintance with 
Indian literature in a leisure hour, but him who wants to 
make himself as thoroughly acquainted with it as it is at all 
possible without a knowledge of the Indian languages. An 
English, German or French literary history need only be a 
bare presentation of the course of development of a literature 
which presumably is already familiar. A history of Indian 
literature, however, in all cases in which there are no German 
translations — and this is unfortunately so in the majority of 
cases— must also instruct the German reader as far as possible 
in the contents of the literary productions, by means of 
quotations and summaries of the contents. In other words : 
A history of the literature must be at the same time a descrip- 
tion of the literature. Thus of the national epics and the 
Puranas, with which the second half of the present volume 
deals, only few portions have so far become known in German 
translations. Without extensive descriptive summaries and 
quotations it is impossible for the reader to gain any concep- 
tion at all of the works treated. 

( xi ) 
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In this way, indeed, the volume assumed larger propor- 
tions than it was originally anticipated. A second considera- 
tion also accounts for this increase in the size of the work. 
It is precisely the oldest Indian literature, treated in this 
volume, which, with reference to chronology, is to a certain 
extent “hovering in the air.” Not a single one of the numer- 
ous and extensive works which belong to the Vedas, to the 
national Epics, or to the Puranas, can he ascribed with 
certainty even to this or that century. It is simply imposs- 
ible, in one sentence or in a few lines, to give information 
on the age of the Vedas, of the Mahabharata, of the Ramayana 
and even of the Purapas. Even for the general reader it is 
not sufficient to tell him that we do not know anything defi- 
nite about the date of these works. It is necessary to mark 
off the boundaries within which our ignorance moves, and to 
state the grounds on which an approximate, even though 
only conjectural, date of these works is supported. Therefore 
considerable sections had to be devoted to the enquiry con- 
cerning the age of tlie Vedas, the Epics and the Puranas. I 
emphasize expressly that these chapters, too, are not indeed 
written only for the specialist, but in the first place for the 
layman as characterised above, whom I had in view^ as my 
reader. If, notwithstanding, they contain something new for 
the specialist also, — and probably also some points which 
might challenge contradiction, — then it is because questions 
are here dealt with, which, just in recent years, have been the 
subject of new investigations, new discoveries, and manifold 
controversies. 

The references given in the Notes are partly intended for 
the specialist, in whose eyes they are to justify the editor's 
standpoint in the most important debatable questions. Por 
it is a matter of course, that a book which is addressed to the 
“ educated people of the nation,” must also stand before the 
judgment of the specialist, and submit entirely to the same. 
On the other hand, in the Notes intended for the non-specialist. 
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I have also made a point of referring to all German translations 
which are accessible by any means — and where these are 
wanting, to the English and French ones. I have utilised 
these translations only in a few cases, in which they appeared 
to me to reproduce the original in a particularly admirable 
manner. Where no translator is mentioned, the translations 
are my oA¥n. 

After what has been said, it will not be surprising that 
the originally intended size of one volume proved to be too 
narrow for this Indian Literary History. I am sincerely 
thankful to the Publisher for raising no opposition to the 
reasons which were given for the widening of the originally 
planned size, and for giving his consent for a second volume. 
This widening also thoroughly corresponds with the extent 
and the significance of Indian literature, — for Avhich I refer 
to the Introduction (p. 1 if.). As the present volume deals in 
a certain sense with the “ prehistoric ” period of Indian 
literature, — at least in their beginnings, both the Vedas and 
the national epics reach back to far-off epochs which cannot 
be fixed by means of any dates — so the second Amlume shall 
begin wdth the Euddhist literature, and introduce the reader 
to the literature of the actually historical period of India. 

Regarding the works upon which I have drawn and to 
which I am indebted, the Notes to the separate sections give 
information. What I owe to the “ Akademische Vorles- 
ungen fiber Indische Literaturgeschichte ” bj Albrecht 
Weber (2nd edition, Berlin 1876) which paved the way for 
Indian literary historiography, and to tliose stimulating and 
valuable lectures on “ Indiens Literatur und Cultur in histo- 
rischer Entwicklung” by Leopold v. Sehroeder (Leipzig 1887) 
could naturally not he recorded in every single case. I also 
owe much, without always having specially mentioned it, to 
the valuable “ Bulletins des Religions de I’Inde ” by A. Barth 
in the Revue de PHistoire des Religions, Tomes I, III, V, XI, 
XlV, XXYIIIf, XLIf, and XLV (1880-1902). The ingenious 
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essays of H. Oldenlung, “Die Literafc\ir des altenindien” 
(Stuttgart and Berlin 1003) deal more with an aesthetic view 
and appreciation of Indian literature, which ivas somewhat 
outside the scope of my plans. The works of A. Baumgartner 
(Geschichte der Wcltliteratur II. Dio Literaturen Indiens 
und Ostasiens, 3. und I. Aufl., Preiburg i. B. 1902), A. A. 
Macdonell (A History of Sanskrit Literature, London 1900) 
and V. Henry (Los Littdraturcs de I’lnde, Paris 1904), though 
quite useful for their own purposes, hardly oil'ered me any- 
thing new. The outlines of Indian literature by llichard 
Pischel in Part I, Section VII (“ Die Orientalischen Ijitora- 
turen ”), of the series “Die Kultur der Gegenwart ” (Berlin 
and Leipzig 1906), exceedingly short, but a masterpiece in 
their brevity, appeared only when my MS. was already 
finished and partly printed. I would not ivish to leave un- 
raentioned the services rendered to me by the “ Orientalische 
Bibliographie ” by Lucian Scherman, which is so indispensable 
to every Orientalist- Finally, I express my sincere gratitude 
to all those who have written friendly reviews or offered 
expert criticism on the first half volume which appeared hvo 
vears ago. 


Prag, Kgl. Weinbergo, 
15th October, 1907. 


M. WiNTERNITZ. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Extent and Significance oe Indian Literature. 

The history of Indian literature is the history of the 
mental activity jf at least 3,000 yeai's, as expressed in speech 
and writing. The home of this mental activity which has 
been almost uninterruptedly continuous through thousands of 
years, is a land which reaches from the Hindu-kush to Cape 
Comorin and covers an area of one and a half millions of 
square miles, equalling in extent the whole of Europe with 
the exception of Russia, — a land which stretches from 8° 
to 35° N. Lat., that is, from the hottest regions of the Eqpator 
to well within the temperate zone. But the influence which 
this literature, already in ancient times, exerted ^iver the 
mental life of other nations, reaches far beyond tbe boundaries 
of India to Further India, to Tibet, as far as China, Japan and 
Korea, and in the South over Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula 
far away over the islands of the Indian and the Pacific Oceans, 
while to the West the tracks of Indian mental life may be 
traced far into Central Asia to Eastern Turkestan, where, buried 
in the sands of the desert, Indian manuscripts have been 
found. 

As regards its contents, Indian literature embraces 
everything which the word “ literature ” comprises in its 
widest sense : religious and secular, epic, lyric, dramatic 
and didactic poetry, as well as narrative and scientitic prose. 

In the foreground stands the religious literature. Not 
only the Brahmans in their Vedas and the Buddhists in 
their Tipitaka, but also many others of the numerous religious 
sects, which have sprung up in India, can produce an 
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enormous number of literary works — hymns, sacrificial songs, 
incantations, myths and legends, sermons, theological treatises, 
polemical writings, manuals of instruction on ritual and 
religious discipline. In this literature there is an accumu- 
lation of absolutely priceless material, which no investigator 
of religion can afford to pass by. Besides this activity in 
the sphere of religious literature, which reaches back through 
thousands of years, and is still being continued at the present 
day, there have been in India since the oldest times also 
heroic songs, which in the coui'se of centuries have become 
condensed into two great national epics — the Mahahharata 
and the Ramayana. The poets of the Indian Middle Ages 
during centuries drew upon the legends of these two epics, 
and epic poems arose, which in contradistinction to these 
popular epics, are designated as — ornate epics. But, while 
these poems, on account of their exaggerated artificiality, 
which often exceeds all hounds, do not by any means always 
suit our Western taste, Indian poets have bequeathed to 
us lyrical and dramatic works, which hear comparison for 
delicacy 'and intensity of feeling, and partly also for dramatic" 
creative power, with the most beautiful productions of modern 
European literature. In one department of literature, that 
of the aphorism (gnomic poetry), the Indians have attained < 
a mastery which has never been gained by any other nation. 
India is also the land of the fairy-tale and fable. The 
Indian collections of fairy-tales, fables and prose narratives 
have played no insignificant part in the history of world- 
literature. Indeed, fairy-tale research — that most attractive , 
study of fairy-tales and fairy-tale motives and of their wan- 
derings from people to people — has only become an indepen- 
dent branch of knowledge through Benfey’s fundamental work 
on the famous Indian hook of fables, the Pancatantra. 

But one of the peculia rities of -the Indian mind is that 
^it has never drawn a distinct line between purely artistic 
production and scientific work,') so that a division between 
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“ belles lettres ” and didactic literature is not really possible 
in India. What appears to us a collection of fairy tales and 
fables is regarded by the Indians as a manual of political 
and moral instruction. On the other hand, (history and 
biography have in India never been treated other than by 
poets and as a branch of epic poetry.] (Neither does a division 
between the forms of poetry and prose really exist in India. 
Every subject can be treated equally well in verses as in the 
prose form. We find novels which differ from the ornate 
epics in hardly anything except that the metrical form is 
wanting. Since the oldest times we find a special predilection 
for the mixture of prose and verse. Eor that which we call 
scientific literature, the prose form has been employed in 
India only for a small part, whereas verse has been used to . 
a far greater extent. This is the case in works on philosophy ^ 
and law, as also in those on medicine, astronomy, architecture, " 
etc. Indeed, even grammars and dictionaries have been 
written by the Indians in metrical form.3 There is perhaps 
nothiTig more characteristic than that there exists a great 
classical epic in 22 Cantos, which pursues the definitely stated 
aim of illustrating and impressing the rules of grammar. 

'"Philosophy was very early a subject of literary activity in 
India, first in connection w'ith the religious literature, but 
later also independently of the latter.)QSimilarly, already 
in very early times, law and custot^were, — also first in 
connection with religion, — made into subjects of a special 
laAv literature,] written partly in verse and partly in prose. 

(The importance of this law literature for the comparative*! 
study of law and social science is to-day appreciated to the !' 
full by prominent jurists and sociologists.] ^enturies before '* 
the birth of Christ, grammar was already studied in India, , 
a science in which the Indians excel all the nations of 
antiquity. Lexicography, too, attains to a high age.) The 
Indian court poets (Kavi) of later periods did not give 
utterance to that which a god revealed to them, but they 
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studied the rules of grammar, and searched in dictionaries 
for rare and poetic expressions ; they versified according to 
the teachings and rules which wei’e laid down in scientific 
works on prosody and poetics, (^ince the earliest times the 
Indian mind had a particular predilection for detailed analysis 
and for the pedantic scientific treatment of all possible 
subjects. Therefore we find in India not only an abundant, 
and partly ancient, literature on politics and economics, 
medicine, astrology and astronomy, arithmetic and 
geometry; but also music, singing, dancing and 
dramatic art, magic and divination, and even erotics, 
are arranged in scientific systems and treated in special 
manuals of instruction^ 

But in each single one of the above cnumei'ated branches 
of literature thei’e has accumulated, during the course of the 
centuries, a mass of literary productions which it is almost 
impossible to survey, largely through the fact that (in nearly 
all departments of religious literature, as well as of poetry 
and science, the commentators developed a very eager 
activity. Thus especially some of the most important and 
most extensive works on grammar, philosophy and law are 
only commentaries on older works. Very frequently other 
commentaries were again written on these commentaries. 
Indeed, it is not a rare thing for an author in India to have 
added a commentary to his own work. Thus, it is no matter 
for wonder, that the sum total of Indian literature is almost 
overwhelming. And in spite of the fact that the catalogues 
of Indian MSS. which can be found in Indian and European 
libraries contain many thousands of book-titles and names of 
authors, innumerable works of Indian literature have been lost, 
and many names of older writers are known only through 
quotations by later writers, or have even completely dis- 
appeared. 

(All these facts — the high age, the wide geographical 
distribution, the extent, and the wealth, the aesthetic value 
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and si ill moro the value from the point of view of the history 
of culture, of Indian literature — would fully suffice to justify 
our interest in this great, original, and ancient literature.^) 
Butt here is something else in addition to this, which gives, 
just to Indian literature, a quite particular interest. The 
Indo-Aryan languages, together with the Iranian, form the 
most easterly branch of that great family of languages, to 
which also our language and indeed most of the languages of 
Europe belong, and which is called Indo-European. was 
indeed this very literature of India, the investigation of which 
led to the discovery of this affinity of languages, a discovery 
which was so truly epoch-making, because it threw such an 
astonishing new light upon the pre-historic relations between 
the peoples. For, from the affinity of languages, one was 
forced to conclude that there was a former unity of languages, 
and this again presupposed a closer tie between the peoples 
speaking these Indo-European languages. ) There certainly are 
widespread and considerable errors concerning this relation- 
ship of the Indo-European peoples prevailing even to-day. 
People speak of an Indo-European “race,” which does not 
exist at all, and never has existed. One also hears at times 
that Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germanic peoples 
and Slavs are of the same blood, descendants of one and the 
same Indo-European “ primitive stock.” These were far too 
hasty conclusions. But though it is even more than doubtful 
whether the peoples which speak Indo-European languages 
are all descended from a common origin,' still(R must not be 
doubted that a common language,^ this most important instru- 
ment of all mental activity, ^mplies a relationship of mind 
and a conamon culture. '^TEough the Indians are not flesh of 
our flesh, or bone of our bone, we may yet discover mind of 
our mind in the world of Indian thought. Qn order, however, 
to attain to a knowledge of the “ Indo-Eufopean mind,” i.e. 
of that which may be called the Indo-European peculiarity in 
thought, reflection and poetry of these peoples, it is absolutely 
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essential for the one-sided knowledge of . the Indo-European 
character, which we have acquired by the study of 
European literatures, to be completed by an acquaintance 
with the Indo-European mind as evidenced in the distant 
East. It is for this reason that (Indian literature, more 
especially, forms a necessary complement to the classical 
literature of Ancient Greece and Home for all who would 
guard themselves against a one-sided view of the Indo- 
European character.^ Indian literature cannot, indeed, be 
compared with Greek literature in regard to artistic merit. 
The world of Indian thought has not, it is true, exercised by 
any means such an influence over modern European ideas as 
did Greek and Roman culture. (^But if we wish to learn to 
understand the beginnings of our own culture, if we wish to 
understand the oldest Indo-European culture, we must go to 
India, where the oldest literature of an Indo-European people 
is preserved. Eor whatever view we may adopt on the 
problem of the antiquity of Indian literature, w'e can safely 
say that the oldest monument of the literature of the Indians 
is at the same time the oldest monument of Indo-European 
literature w'hich w^e possess^ J 

Moreover, the immediate influence which the literature 
of India has exercised over our own literature, too, should not 
be under-estimated, We shall see that the narrative litera- 
ture of Europe is dependent on the Indian fable literature 
in no small degree. It is more especially German literature 
and German philosophy which, since the beginning of the 
19th century, have been greatly influenced by Indian ideas, and 
it is quite probable that this influence is still on the increase, 
and that it will be augmented still further in the course of 
the present century. 

Eor that affinity of mind which is revealed to us in the 
unity of the Indo-European languages, is still clearly recogni- 
sable to-day, and nowhere so markedly as between Indians 
and Germans. The striking points of agreement between the 
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Gemiati and Indian mind have often been pointed out." “The 
Indians/’ says Leopold von Schroeder, “are the nation of 
romanticists of antiquity ; the Germans are the romanticists 
of modern times.” G. Braudes has already referred to the 
tendency towards contemplation and abstract speculation as 
well as to the inclination towards pantheism in the case of 
both Germans and Indians. Moreover, the German and the 
Indian character meet in many other respects, in a striking 
manner. It is not only German poets who have sung of 
“ Weltschmerz ” (Avorld-sorrow). “ Weltschmerz ” is also the 
basic idea upon which the doctrine of Buddha is built up; and 
more than one Indian poet has lamented the suffering and woe 
of the world, the transitoriness and the vanity of all earthly 
things in words which remind us forcibly of our great poet of 
“Weltschmerz,” Nikolaus Lenau. And when Heine says: 

“ Sweet is sleep, but death is better, 
best of all is it never to be born,” 

he expresses the same idea as those Indian philosophers, who 
aspire to nothing more ardently than to that death after 
which there is no further re-birth. Again, sentimentality and 
feeling for Nature are the common property of German and 
Indian poetry, whilst they are foreign, say, to Hebrew or 
Greek poetry. Germans and Indians love descriptions of 
Nature ; and both Indian and German poets delight in 
connecting the joys and sorrows of man with the Nature 
which surrounds him. There is yet another, quite different 
province, in which we encounter the similarity between 
Germans and Indians, Mention has already been made of 
the tendency of the Indians to work out scientific systems ; 
and we are justified in saying that the Indians were the 


*) 1'hu8 especially by G. Brandes, “ Hanptetr^lmurigen der Literatur des neunzehnfceii 
JahrhundertB,’* Berlin 1872, I, p. 270, and by Leopold von Schroeder, JndienB LHora^tnr 
mid Cultnr/* Leipzig 1887, p. 6 f. 
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nation of scholars of antiquity, just as the Germans are the 
nation of scholars of to-day. ^n the earliest ages the Indians 
already analysed their ancient sacred writings with a view to 
philology, classified the linguistic phenomena as a scientific 
system, and developed their grammar so highly that even 
to-day modern philology can use their attainments as a 
foundation likewise Germans of to-day are the undisputed 
leaders in all fields of philology and linguistic science. 

In the field of Indian philology and in the research of 
Indian literature, too, the Germans have been the leaders and 
pioneers. Much as we are indebted to the English, who, as 
the rulers of India, took up the study of Indian language and 
literature as a result of practical needs, much as some promi- 
nent French, Italian, Dutch, Danish, American, Russian, 
and,— which should not be forgotten — native Indian scholars, 
have done for the investigation of Indian literature and 
culture, — the Germans have undoubtedly taken the lion’s 
share in publishing critical editions of texts, explaining and 
investigating them, and in compiling dictionaries and gram- 
mars, A brief survey of the history of Indological studies will 
show us this. 


The Beginnings of the Study of Indian Litera.turb 

IN Europe.’^ 

■ The enormous mass of Indian literary works, which 
to-day can hardly be surveyed by one investigator, has been 
made accessible for research only in the course of little more 
than a century. 

Certainly already in the seventeenth, and still more in 
the eighteenth century, isolated travellers and missionaries 
acquired a certain knowledge of Indian languages, and made 


*) For chapter see Windisch^ “ CJoachiohte der Sanslsrit*Pbilologie iiad iadigohen 
Altertamshuads/’ I, II (Grundriss T, 1, 1917 and 1920), 
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themselves acquainted with one or another of the works of 
Indian literature. Hut their eiforts did not fall on fruitful 
soil. Thus in the year 1051 the Dutchman Abraham Roger 
who had lived as a preacher in Paliacatta (Puliat) to the 
north of Madras, reported in his work “ Open Door to the 
Hidden Heathendom on the ancient Brahmanical literature 
of the Indians, and published some of the Proverbs of 
Bhartrhari, which had been translated into Portuguese for 
him by a Brahman, and which were drawn upon by Herder 
in later years for his “ Stimmen der Volker in Liedern.” In 
the year 1099 the Jesuit Bather Johann Ernst Hanxleden 
went to India and worked tlicrc for over thirty years in the 
Malabar Mission. He was himself conversant with Indian 
languages, and his ‘‘ Grarnmatica Granthamia sen Samscrdu- 
mica ” w'as the first Sanskrit Grammar written by a European. 
It was never printed, but was used by Era Paolino de St. 
Bartholomeo. This Eha Paolino — an Austrian Carmelite, 
whose real name was .1. Ph. Wessdin — is undeniably the most 
important of the missionaries who worked at the earliest 
opening-up of Indian literature. He was a missionary on the 
coast of Malabar from 1770 till 1789 and died in Rome in the 
year 1805. He wrote two Sanskrit Grammars and several 
learned treatises and books. His “ Systema Brahmanicum ” 
(Home, 1792) and his “ Heise nach Ostindien” (German by J. 
R. Eorster, Berlin, 1798) show a great knowledge of India and 
the Brahmanical literature, as well as a deep study of Indian 
languages and especially of Indian religious thought. But 
yet his work too has left only faint traces behind. 

At the same time, however, the English too had begun 
to concern themselves about the language and literature of the 
Indians. It was no less a person than Warren Hastings, 
the actual founder of British rule in India, from whom 


0 The book appeared in Dutch in 1051 (“ Open-Deuro tot het verborgeu Ueydendora,” 
in 1916 newly edited by W. Caland)^ and in a Gorman translation in Niirnberg in 1663- 
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emanated the first fruitful stimulus for the study of Indian 
literature, which has never since been interrupted. He had 
recognised, what the English^since then have never forgotten, 
that the sovereignty of England in India would he secure 
only if the rulers understood how to treat the social and 
religious prejudices of the natives with all possible consi- 
deration. At his instigation therefore a resolution was 
incorporated in the law which was to regulate the Govern- 
ment of India, to the effect that native scholars should attend 
the legal proceedings in order to make it possible for the 
English judges in India to consider the statutes of Indian 
law-books at the formulation of the verdicts. And when, in 
the year 1773, Warren Hastings was nominated as the 
Governor-General of Bengal and entrusted with the highest 
powers over the whole of the English possessions in India, 
he had, a work compiled by a number of Brahmans, versed 
in the law, out of the ancient Indian lau’’ books, under 
the title of “ Vivadarnavasetu ” (“ Bridge over the Ocean of 
Disputes ”) containing everything important about the Indian 
law of inheritance, family law, and such like. When the 
work was finished, no one could be found who was capable 
of translating it directly from Sanskrit into English. It 
therefore had to be translated from Sanskrit into Persian, 
from which it was translated into English by Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhed. This translation was printed at the expense 
of the East India Company in the year 1776 under the title 
“A Code of Gentoo Law.” 

The first Englishman who acquired a knowledge of 
Sanskrit was Charles Wilkins, who had been urged by 
Warren Hastings to take instruction from the Pandits in 
Benares, the chief seat of Indian learning. As the first-fruits 
of his Sanskrit studies he published in the year 1786 an English 


*) A German traTislation appeared in Hamburg in 1778, “Gentoo'' is the Anglo- 
Indian form of the Portuguese “ gontio,” “heathen,’’ and is uHod to designate the Indian 
heathens,” t.e, the Hindus, in contradistinction to the MohammedanB, 
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translation of the philosophical poem “Bhagavadgita,” 
whicli was the lirst time a Sanskrit book had been translated 
directly into a European language. Two years later there 
followed a translation of the book of fables, “ Hitopad esa,” 
and in 1795 a translation of the Sakuntala episode from the 
Mahapbhflrata, For his Sanskrit Grammar, which appeared 
in 1808, Sanskrit type was used for the first time in Europe, 
a type which he himself had carved and cast. He was also 
the first who occupied himself with Indian inscriptions and 
translated some of them into English. 

However, still more important for the opening-up of 
large departments of Indian literature was the work of the 
famous English orientalist William Jones (born 1746, died 
1794), who went to India in the year 1783 in order to take 
up the post of Chief Justice at Fort William. Jones had 
already in his youth occupied himself with oriental poetry, 
and translated A.rahic and Persian poems into Englisli. No 
wonder that, when he arrived in India, he transferred his 
enthusiasm to the study of Sanskrit and Indian literature. 
A.lready a year after his arrival in India he became the founder 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which soon displayed an 
extraordinarily useful activity in the publication of periodicals, 
and especially in the printing of numerous editions of Indian 
texts. In the year 1789 he published his English translation 
of the celebrated drama “ ^akuntala ” by Kalidasa. This 
English translation was translated into German in the year 
1791 by Georg Forster, and awakened in the highest degree 
the enthusiasm of men like Herder and Goethe. Another 
work of the same poet. Kalidasa, the lyric poem “ Rtusamhara,” 
was published in the original text by Jones in Calcutta in the 
year 1792, and this' was the first Sanskrit text which appeared 


*) William Jon68 was not only a learned and enthuaiaatic Orientalist, bat also the fifst 
Anglo*Indian poet. He composed suggestive hymns to Brahnuin, NSrSyaga, Lak.'jmi. etc. j 
a. E. F. Oaten, “ A Sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature,” Loudon 1908, p, 19 fi. 
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in print. Of still greater importance was the fact that Jones 
translated into English the most famous and most reputed 
work of Indian legal literature, the law hook of Manu. This 
translation appeared in Calcutta in 1794 under the title 
“ Institutes of Hindu Law, or the Ordinance of Manu.” A 
German translation of this book appeared in 1797 in 
Weimar. Finally Jones was also the first who affirmed the 
certain genealogical connection of Sanskrit with Greek and 
Latin and its hypothetical connection with German, Celtic and 
Persian. He had already also pointed out the similarities 
between the ancient Indian and the Graeco-Roman mythology. , 
While the enthusiastic W. .lones, through the enthusiasm 
with which he brought to light Indian literary treasures, was 
primarily stimulating, the sober Henry Thomas Colebrooke, 
who continued the work of W. Jones, became the real founder 
of Indian philology and archaeology. Colebrooke had entered 
on his official career in Calcutta in 1782 as a youth of 
seveubeen years, vrithout troubling himself during the first 
eleven years of his sojourn in India about Sixnskrit and 
Sanskrit literature. But when W. Jones died in 1794 
Colebrooke had just learnt Sanskrit and had undertaken 
to translate from the Sanskrit into English, under .Tones’ 
guidance, a composition, prepared by native scholars, on the 
law of succession and contract, from the Indian law books. 
This translation appeared in 1797 and 1798 under the title 
“ A Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions ” 
in four folio volumes. From that time he devoted himself 
with untiring zeal to the investigation of Indian literature. 
His interest, conti’ary to that of Jones, lay not so much in 
the poetic as in the scientific literature. Therefore we are 
indebted to him not only for further works on Indian law, but 
also for pioneer essays on philosophy and religious life, on 
grammar, astronomy and the arithmetic of the Indians. 
Moreover it was he who, in the year 1805, in the now famous 
essay “ On the Vedas,” was the first to give definite and 
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reliable information about tbe ancient sacred books of the 
Indians.'' He was also tbe editor of tbe Amarakos'a and other 
Indian dictionaries, of the famous grammar of Pauini, of the 
“ Ilitopadesa,” and of the epic poem “ Kiratarjunlya.” Purther 
lie is tbe author of a Sanskrit grammar, and edited and trans- 
lated a number of inscriptions. Finally lie amassed an 
e.Kceedingly diversified collection of Indian manuscripts, which 
are supposed to have cost him about £1<),()00, and which, after 
his return to England, be presented to the East India Company. 
This collection of manuscripts is to-day one of the most 
valuable treasures of tbe library of the India Office in London. 

Among the Englishmen who, like Jones and Colebrooke, 
learned Sanskrit at about the close of the eighteenth ceiiturv 
was Alexander Hamilton. The latter returned to Europe in 
1S02, travelling through France, and stayed for a short time 
in Paris. An event then happened, which, though unpleasant 
for himself, was extraordinarily favourable for Sanskrit 
learning. Just at that time the hostilities between France 
and England, which had been interrupted only for a short 
time by the Peace of Amiens, broke out anew and Napoleon 
issued a command that all English people who were in France 
when war broke out should be prevented from returning to 
their homes, and be detained in Paris. Alexander Hamilton 
was among these Englishmen. But, in the year 1802 the 
German poet Friedrich Scblegel''* had also just come to Paris to 


■) Tlu) allogod tnuislation of the Vajm-veda which apiwared in the year 1778 in French 
under the title “Ezour-vedam ” and in 1779 also in German, ia a falsification, a pious 
fraud, which used to bo ascribed to the missionary Roherto de ‘ Wohitt.’ But W.Caland, 
Th. Zacharue (GOA 1921, p. lf)7), and others deny, that ho was tho author of the fraud. 
Voltaire received this allogod translation from tho hands of an oHicial returning from 
Pondicherry and presented it to tho Koyal Library in Paris, in 17dl. Voltaire regarded the 
book ns an old commentary on the Veda, which had been translated by a venorablo 
eeutonarian Brahman into French, and he frequently refers to tho “ Esonr-Veda ” as 
an authority for Indian antiquities. Already in the year 1782 Sotinerat declared the book 
to he a falsification. (A. W. Schlegel, Indisohe Bibliothek, II, p. 50 ff.) 

Gf. F. J. liemy, “Tho liilluenco of India and Persia on the Poetry of Germany,’ 
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stay there, except for a few intervals, till the year 1807, just 
during the time of A. Hamilton’s involuntary sojourn. In 
Germany attention had for a long time already been drawn 
to the efforts of English scholars. Especially the above- 
mentioned translation of “ ^akuntala ” by W. Jones had 
attracted much attention, and had been immediately (1791) 
translated into German. In the years 1795-97 W. Jones’s 
treatises had already appeared in a German translation. Also 
Jones’s translation of Manu’s Law Book had been rendered 
into German already in the year 1797. The books of Fra 
Paolino de St. Bartholomeo too did certainly not remain un- 
noticed in Germany. Above all, however, it was the Romantic 
School, headed by the brothers Schlegel, for which Indian 
literature had a special attraction. It was indeed the time 
when people began to become enthusiastic about foreign 
literatures. Herder had already frequently directed the 
attention of the Germans to the Orient by means of his 
“ Stimmen der Volker in Liedern ” (1778) and his “Ideen zur 
Geschichte der Menschheit” (1784-91). It was the Romanti- 
cists, however, who threw themselves with the greatest en- 
thusiasm into everything strange and distant, and who felt 
themselves most especially attracted by India. From India 
one expected, as Friedrich Schlegel said, nothing less than 
“ the unfolding of the history of the primeval world which up 
till now is shrouded in darkness ; and lovers of poetry hoped, 
especially since the appearance of the Sokuntola to glean 
thence many similar beautiful creations of the Asiatic spirit, 
animated, as in this case, by grace and love.” No wonder, 
therefore, that, when he made the acquaintance of Alexander 
Hamilton in Paris, Friedrich Schlegel at once seized the 
opportunity of learning Sanskrit from him. In the years 1803 
and 1804 he had the advantage of his instruction and the 


New York, 1901, and P. Th, Hoffmann, “Der imdiache und der deutsche Qeist von Herder 
to zur Bomautik Disa., Tfibingen, 1915. 
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remaining years of his stay in Paris he employed in study in 
the Paris Library, which already at that time contained about 
two hundred Indian manuscripts.'* As the result of these 
studies there appeared in the year 1808 that hook through 
which Priedrich Schlegel became the founder of Indian philo- 
logy in Germany, namely, “ Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit 
der Indier. Ein Beitrag zur Begriindung der Altertums- 
kunde.” This book was written with enthusiasm and was 
suitable for awakening enthusiasm. It contained also trans- 
lations of some passages from the Ramayana, from Manu’s 
Law Book, from the Bhagavadgita, and from the ^akuntala- 
episode of the Mahabharata. These were the first direct 
translations from Satiskrit into German ; for what had 
preriously been known of Indian literature in Germany, had 
been translated from the English. 

While Friedrich Schlegel’s work was chiefly stimulating, 
it was his brother August Wilhelm von Schlegel who was the 
first in Germany to develop an extensive activity as a Sanskrit 
scholar by means of editions of texts, translations, and other 
philological works. He was also the first Professor of 
Sanskrit in Germany, in which capacity he was called to the 
newly-founded University of Bonn in the year 1818. Like 
his brother, he too had begun his Sanskrit studies in Paris, 
namely, in the year 1814). His teacher was a Frenchman, 
A. L. Ch6zy, the first French scholar to learn and teach 
Sanskrit ; he was also the first Sanskrit Professor at the 
College de France, and has rendered valuable services as an 
editor and translator of Indian works. In the year 1823’ 
appeared the first volume of the periodical “ Indische 
Bibliothek,” founded and almost entirely written by August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel, containing numerous essays on 
Indian philology. In the same year he published also a 


*) A catalogue of these was published by Alexander Hamilton in Paris, 1807 (in con* 
junction with L. Lan^lh^ who translated Uamilton* 8 notes into French). , 
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good edition of the Bhagavadgita with a Latin translation, 
while in the year 1829 appeared the first part of Schlegel’s 
most important work, his unfinished edition of the Kainayana. 

A contemporary of August Wilhelm von Schlegel was 
Eranz Bopp, who was born in 1791, went to Paris in 1812, in 
order to devote himself to the study of Oriental languages, 
and there learned Sanskrit from Chezy, together with Schlegel. 
But while the brothers Schlegel, as romantic poets, were 
enthusiastic over India, and took up their work in Indian 
literature as a kind of adventure,'* Bopp joined these studies as 
a thoroughly sober investigator, and it was lie who became the 
founder of a new science, Comparative Philology, which was 
destined to so great a future, — and this by means of his book, 
published in 1810, “ IJeber das Conjngations-system der 
Sanskritsprache in Vergleichung mit jenem der griechischen, 
lateinischen, persischen und germanischen Spracho.” In the 
investigation of Indian literature, too, Bopp has rendered 
invaluable services. Already in his “ Conjugations-system ” 
he gave as an appendix some episodes from the Rarnilyana and 
Mahiibharata in metrical translations from the original text, 
besides some extracts from the Vedas after Colebrooke’s 
English translation. With rare skill he then singled out of 
the great epic Mahabbarata the wonderful story of King Nala 
and his faithful wife DamayantI, and made it universally 
accessible by means of a good critical edition with a Latin tran- 
slation."’ It is just this one, out of the countless episodes of the 


’) Thus writes ill a letter to Goethe that lie haH set himself the 

task “ of bringing to lit^lit that which has bemi forgotten und unappreciated,” and thoro' 
fore had turned from Danto to Shakespeare, to Totrarch and Calderon, to the old German 
heroic songs, “ In thiH rnaiiuer I had to a certain extent oxhaustiid the European literature, 
and turned to Asia in order to seek a now adventure.” (A . “ Alt-Indien ” 

Breslau, 1899, p. 87.) Aug. Wdh. vou Sddegel also write.s (Indi.sehe Bibliothek, p. 8) that 
he desires, by means of his essays, to point the way to a certain extent for those of his 
compatriots who wish to tasto the adventure (for an adventure it remains after all).’* 

*) NaluR, Carmen Sanskritum e Mahabharato, edidifc, 1 itirie vertit et adnotationibus 
illnstravit Fmnciscus Bopp. London, 1819- 
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MahSbharata, which most completely forms a separate whole, 
and not only is one of the most beautiful portions of the great 
epic, but also, as one of the most charming creations of Indian 
poetic art, is most peculiarly suitable for awakening enthusiasm 
for Indian literature, and love for the study of Sanskint. It 
has, in fact, become almost traditional at all Western Univer- 
sities where Sanskrit is taught, to select the Nala-episode as 
the fii’st reading for the students, for which purpose it is espec- 
ially suitable also on account of the simplicity of the language. 
A number of other episodes from the Mababhiirata, too, were 
published for the first time and translated into German by 
Bopp. His Sanskrit Grammars (1827, 1832 and 1834 j) and his 
“ Glossarium Sanscritum ” (Berlin 1830) have done very much 
to further the study of Sanskrit in Germany. 

It was fortunate for the young science of comparative 
philology and for the study of Sanskrit, which was then still 
for a long time connected with it, that the ingenious, versatile 
and influential Wilhelm von Humboldt showed enthusiasm for 
these studies. In the year 1821 he began to learn Sanskrit 
because, as he once wrote in a letter to Aug. Wilh. von 
Schlegel,’' ho had perceived “ that without as tliorough as 
possible a study of Sanskrit, very little can be accomplished 
either in philology or in that kind of history which is connected 
with it.” And when Schlegel, in the year 1828, took a 
retrospect of Indian studies, he emphasized as particularly 
fortunate for the new science the fact that it “ had found a 
warm friend and patron in Herrn Wilhelm von Humboldt.” 
Schlegel’s edition of the Bhagavadgitil had directed Humboldt’s 
attention to this theosophical poem. He devoted special 
treatises to it, and at the time he wrote to Ur. von Gentz (1827) : 
” It is perhaps the deepest and loftiest thing the world has to 
show.” Later, in 1828, when he sent to his friend his work 
on the Bhagavadgita, which had in the meantime been 


Indiache Bibliothek, 1, p. 433. 
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criticized by He^el, he wrote that, however indifferent he 
might be to Hegel’s judgment, he gi’eatly valued the Indian 
philosophical poem. “ I read the Indian poem,” he writes, 
“for the first time in the country in Silesia, and my constant 
feeling while doing so was gratitude to Fate for having 
permitted me to live long enough to become acquainted with 
this book.” ’* 

Yet another great hero of German literature remains to 
be mentioned, who fortunately for our science, had enthusiasm 
for Indian poetry. This is the German poet Friedrich Riickert, 
the incomparable master of the art of translation. Of the 
loveliest gems of Indian epics and lyrics there is indeed much 
which 

“ Hustled thousands of years ajro 
In the tops of Indian ])alms,” 

and which, through him, has become the common property 
of the German people.'** 

V Till the year 1830 it was almost entirely the so-called 
classical Sanskrit literature which occupied the' attention of 
European students. The drama “ Sakuntala,” the philosophic 
poem “ Bhagavadgita,” the Law-Book of Ma,nu, the proverbs 
of Bhartrhari, the fable-book “ Hitopades'a,” and selected 
portions of the great epics : these were practically the chief 
works with which research was occupied, and which were 
regarded as the original stock of Indian literature. The great 
and all-important province of Indian literature, the Veda, 
was almost entirely unknown, and of the whole of the 
great Buddhist literature nothing at all was known 
as yet. The little that was known of the Vedas up till the 
year 1830 was limited to meagre and incomplete information 


Sohriften von Friedrich ron Horausgegeben von Gustav Schlesier, Mannheim, 

1840, Vol. V, pp. 291 and 800. 

®) RiickerCa translations from Indian classical pootry havo been re«edited by H, von 
{}lQ8ena%>f, ludische Liebeslyrik, Munchen, 1921. ^ 
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from the older writers on India. The first I’eliable 
information was given by Colebrooke in his ahovementioned 
treatise on the Vedas in 1805.” Comparatively more was 
known about the Upanisads, the philosophic treatises belong- 
ing to the Vedas. Tliese Upanisads had been translated 
in the 17th century into Persian by tlie brother of Aurangzeb, 
the unfortunate Prince Mohammed-llara Shakoh,-’ the son 
of the Great Mogul Shah Jehan. From the I’ersian they 
were translated into Latin at the beginning of the 19th 
century by the Prench scholar Anquetil du Perron'*’ under 
the title “ Qupnek’hat.” ” Imperfect and full of misinter- 
pretations as the fjatin translation was, it has become of 
importance for the history of learning, through the fact that 
the German philo.sophers Schelling, and especially Schopen- 
hauer, became enthusiastic for Indian jihilosophy by means 
of this book. It was not the Upanisads as we know and 
explain them now with all the material of Indian philology 
now accessible to us and our more deftnite knowledge of the 
whole philosophy of the Indians, but the “ Oupuek’hat,” that 


* ) MisfoUanoouH Kssayw, Madras, I«72, pp. A German tranalation wn.s publishcui iu 

1817. For the of Vedir- research, sm* If. Calaud, “Do OntdokIdn^^s< 2 :esehiedenis 

van don Veda/’ AmaiertJaiii 1918, and 77i. Zarhariap, GG A.,' 192 1, ld8 if. (Hinglish in tlie 
Joarnal of Indian History, May, 1023.) 

2) The fate of this prince forma the subject of a beautiful, uufortiuiutoly too little 
known tragedy by L. von Schroedcr/* Dara odor Schali Dschelitin und seine Sblmo ” 
(Mitau 1891). 

») Anquetil du Perron, too, was among those who wore inspired by the Upanisads, and 
was himself a kind of Indian ascetie. See E, Windisch, “ Die Ifltindischen Roligionsurkmi. 
den und die christliche Mission,” Leipzig, 1897, p. 15, and “ Gescdiichto der Sanakrit.Phdo- 
logie/’ pp. 48 ff. 

*) The complete title is : “ Oupnok’hat 7c. secretum tegendum, opus ipsa in India 
rariesimiiin, contiuens antiquam ct art^anani s. theologicam, et philosophicam doctrinam 
0 (inatuor sacris Indonirn libris, Rak Reid, Beid, Sam Beid, Athrban Beid excerptam : 

ad verbmn e persico idiornato, SanstTOticis vooabiilis internd.xtci in latinuni convoranm ... 
studio et opera Anquetil du Perron... Vurisw 1801-1802, 4, 2 Vol. 

Partly translated into German, NUruberg, 1808. Oiipnek’hat ” is a corruption of 
“Upanisad” and “Rak Bold” etc. are corruptions of “ Ug-veda,” “ Yajur-veda,” “ Sama. 
veda ” and “ Atharva*veda.” 
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absolutely imperfect Pcrso-Latin translation of Anquetil du 
Perron, M’hich Schopenhauer declared to he “ the production of 
the highest human wisdom.” At the same time as Schopenhauer 
iu Germany was putting more of his own philosophical ideas 
into the Upanisads of the Indians than he gleaned from them, 
there lived in India one of the wisest and noblest men that 
this land has produced, Eammohun Roy, the founder of the 
“ Brahmo Samaj ” (a new religious community which sought 
to unite the best of the European religions with the faith of 
the Hindus), an Indian who, out of the .same Upanisads, 
gleaned the purest faith in God, and out of them tried to prove 
to his countrymen that, although the idolatry of the present 
Indian religions is objectionable, yet the Indians therefore 
need not embrace Christianity, but could find a pure religion 
in their own sacrccT writings, in the old Vedas, if they only 
understood them. With the object of revealing this new 
teaching, new though already contained in the ancient scrip- 
tures, and causing it to be propagated by means of the 
religious community founded by him, the Brahmo Samaj, 
or the “ Church of God,” and also with the purpose of proving 
to the Christian theologians and missionaries whom he 
esteemed highly, that the best of that which they taught was 
already contained in the Upanisads, — he translated in the 
years 1816-1819, a considerable number of Upanisads into 
English, and published a few of these in the original.'^ 

The actual philological investigation of the Vedas, 
however, began only in the year 1838, with the edition, 
published in LonSon, of the first eighth of the Rgveda, by 
Eriedrich Rosen, who was only prevented by his premature 
death from completing his edition. But above all it was the 
great French orientalist Eugene Burnouf, who taught at the 


‘ ) Smaller fragments of the Upaui^ada appeared also in Othmar Frank's ** ChvdBto- 
matbia Sanecrita” (1820-1821) and in hie “ Vyasa, iiber Philosophic, Mythologie, Utorafcur 
und Sprach© der Hindu. (1826-1830). 
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College de France in the early forties of the r.ineteeuth 
century, and who, by gathering around him a circle of pupils 
who afterwards became prominent Vedic scholars, laid the 
foundation of the study of the Vedas in Europe. One of 
these pupils was Rudolph Roth, who originated the study of 
the Vedas in Germany by his book “Zur Litteratur and 
Qeschichte des Weda ” (On the literature and history of the 
Veda) published in IStG. Hoth himself and a goodly number 
of his pupils devoted themselves in the following years and 
decades with a burning zeal to the investigation of the various 
branches of this, India’s oldest literature. Another celebrated 
pupil of Burnouf was F. M^x Muller, who had been initiated 
into the study of the Vedas by Burnouf at the same time as 
Roth. Stimulated by Burnouf, Max Miiller formed the project 
of publishing the hymns of the Rgveda with the great commen- 
tary of Sayana. This edition, essential for all further research, 
appeared in the years 1849-1876. Before this was yet 
completed, Th. Aufrecht had rendered invaluable services to 
these investigations, by his handy edition of the complete text 
of the hymns of the Rgveda (1801-1863).*’ 

The same Eug6ne Burnouf who had stood by the cradle 
of Veda study, had also, by the “ Essai sur le Pali” published 
in 1826 in conjunction with Lassen, and by his “Introduction 
a I’histoire du Bouddhisme Indien ” laid the foundation of the 
study of Pali, and the investigation of Buddhist literature. 

With the conquest of this great department of Veda 
literature, and with the opening-up of the literature of 
Buddhism, the history of the infancy of Indology has reached 
its end. It has grown into a great department of learning, in 
which the number of collaborators increases year by year. 
Now rapidly, one after the other, appear critical editions of 


*) A second improved edition was published in 1890*1892. 

A second edition of Aufrcchfs text of the hymns of the K^-veda was published in 

Bonn, 1877. 
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the most important texts, and scholars of all countries strive 
in noble emulation to interpret tlunn.'^ AVhat has been done 
in the last decades in the different provinces of Indian litera- 
ture, will have to be mentioned for the most part in the 
separate chapters of this history of literature. Here only the 
principal stages on the path of Indology, the most impor- 
tant events in its history can be briefly mentioned. 

Above all, mention must be made of a pupil of A. Wilh. 
V. Schlegel, Christian Lassen, who tried to gather together the 
whole of the contemporary knowledge about India, in his 
“ Indivsche Altertliumskunde ” which, planned on a large 
scale, began to appear in the year 18 td and comprised four 
thick volumes, the last of which appeared in 18(52. The fact 
that this book is obsolete already to-day is not tlie fault of the 
author, but a brilliant proof of the colossal progress which 
our scit^nce has made in the s(;cond half of tln^ nineteenth 
century. 

The most powerful lever, however, for this progress, and 
perhaps the chief event in the history of Sanskrit res('arch 
was the appearance of the “ Sanskrit- Worterbuch ” (Sanskrit 
Dictionary) compiled by Otto Bohtlingk and lludolph Roth, 
published by the Academy of Arts and Sciences in St. Peters- 
burg. The first part of this appeared in the year 1852, and 
in the year 1875 the work was complete in seven folio volumes 
— a brilliant monument to Oerrnan industry. 

In the same year 1852, in which the great St. Petersburg 
Dictionary began to appear, Albrecht Weber made an attempt 
for the first time to write a complete history of Indian liter- 
ature. The work appeared under the title “ Akadernische 
Vorlesungen liber indische Literaturgeschichte.” A second 


Afl ofirl}’ 1828 A. W, v. Scklegel said very pertinently : “Will the English perliaps 
claim a monopoly of Indian literature ? It would be too late Cinnamon and cloves they 
may keep; but these mental treasures are the common property of the educated world.*' 
(Ind, BibL 1, 16.) 
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edition appeared in 1876,” and it indicates not only a 
milestone in tlie history of Indology, but it has remained, in 
spite of its defects in style, which make it unpalatable for the 
general reader, for decades the most reliable and most 
complete handbook of Indian Literature. 

However, if one desires to get an idea of the truly aston- 
ishing progress which the investigation of Indian literature 
has made in the comparatively short duration of its existence, 
then one should read A. Wilh. v. Schlegel’s essay, written in 
the year 1819, “ Ueber deji g('genwartigen Zustand der 
Indischen Philologi(' ” (On the present condition of Indian 
philology), in whicli not many more than a dozen Sanskrit 
books are enumerated as having b('en made known through 
editions or translations. Next one should glance at Friedrich 
Adelung’s book, which appeared in the year 1830 in St, 
Petersburg, “ Versuch einer Literatur der Sanskrit-Sprache ” 
(A Study on the literature of the Sanskrit language ‘‘‘’) in 
Dhich already the titles of over 360 Sanskrit books are 
mentioned. One should then compare with it Weber’s 
“ Indische Literaturgeschichte ” which in the year 1852 
(according to an approximate estimate), discusses close on 
500 works of Indian literature. Then one should look at the 
“Catalogus Catalogorum ” published by Theodor Aufrecht 
in the years 1891, 1890 and 1103, which contains an alpha- 
betical list of all Sanskiit w’orks and authors, based on the 
investigation of all the available catalogues of manuscripts. 
In this monumental w^ork, at w^hich Aufrecht worked for over 
forty years, all the catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts of all 
the important libi’aries of India and Europe are incorporated, 


0 (V IK* English translation of Weher\ “ History of Indian Literature” appeared in 
Trflbner’s Oriontnl Series. 

-) This is rather a bibliography than a historj^ of literature. About 230 edited texts 
are mentioned by J. Oildemcisfer, Bibliothecae Sanskritae give rocensns librorum Sanakri- 
tornm Specimen Bonnae ad Rh. 1847. 
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and the number of available Sanskrit books in this “ Catalogus 
Catalogorum ” runs into many thousands. Yet this catalogue 
does not include the whole of the Buddhist literature, and all 
the literary works which were written in other Indian lan- 
guages and not in Sanskrit. And how many new works have 
been discovered since 1903 ! 

The investigation of Buddhist literature has been greatly 
furthered by the “Pali Text Society” founded in the year 
1882 by T. W. llhys Davids. Albrecht Weber, again, with 
his great treatise “ Ueber die heiligen Schriften der Jaina”'* 
(1883-1885) (on the sacred writings of the Jains) has opened 
up for science another great branch of literature, the writings 
of the Jains, a sect equal in antiquity to Buddhism. 

So much indeed has the amount of Indian Literature, 
which has become known, gradually increased, that now-a-days 
it is hardly possible any more for one scholar to master all 
the provinces of the same, and that the necessity arose for 
giving in one work an encyclopaedic view of everything which 
has, up till now, been done in the separate branches of 
Indology. For this work which has been appearing since the 
year 1897 under the title “ Grundriss der indo-arischen 
Phil.ologie und Altertumskunde ” (Encyclopaedia of 
Indo-aryan Philology and Archaeology) the plan was drawn 
up by Georg Bilhler, the greatest and most versatile Sanskrit 
scholar of the last decades. Thirty scholars from Germany, 
Austria, England, Holland, India and America banded 
themselves together, in order to compile the separate parts of 
this work, first under the editorship of Biihler — afterwards 
under that of Franz Kielhorn and now under that of 
H. Liiders and J. Wackernagel. The publication of this, 
“ Grundriss ” is at one and the same time the latest and 


1 Indieohe Sfcudien/^ Vole, 16 and 17. 

*) Published by Karl J. Trubner in Straasburg, now Vereinigung wisseuschaftlicher 
Yerleger Walter do Gruyter (Ss Co., Berlin and Leipzig, 
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most welcome, as well as most important, event in the history 
of the development of Indology. If we wish to compare the 
knowledge of India and its literature as laid down in the 
volumes of this “Grundriss” which have appeared up till now, 
with that which Lassen was able to record in his “ Indische 
Altertumskunde ” only a few decades before, then we can 
look with just pride at the progress which science has made 
in a comparatively short period of time. 

The Chronology of Indian Lri'BRATUUE. 

Much as has been done with regard to the opening-up of 
Indian literature, ; yet its actual history is still to a great 
extent wrapped in darkness and unexplored. Above all, the 
chronology of the history of Indian litei’ature is shrouded in 
truly terrifying darkness, and most of tlie riddles still remain 
to be solved by research. ) (It would be so pleasant, so conveni- 
ent^ and, especially for a handbook, so desirablt^' if one could 
divide Indian literature into three or four periods, separated 
by definite dates, and place the different literary productions 
in one or the other of these periods. But every attempt of 
such a kind is bound to fail in the present state of knowledge, ) 
and the use of hypothetical dates would only be a delusion," 
which would do more harm than good. It is much better to 
recognise clearly the fact that (for the oldest period of Indian 
literary history we can give no certain dates, and for the later 
periods only a few^ Years ago the celebrated American Sans- 
krit scholar W. D. Whitney gave utterance to these words 
which since then have often been repeated: “All dates given 
in Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled doAvn 
again.” For the most part this is still the case to-day. fEven 
to-day the views of the most important investigators with 


') In the Introduction to bis “Sanskrit Grammar,” Leipzig, 1870 (second edition, 
1889). 
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regard to the age of the most important Indian literary works, 
differ, not indeed by years and decades, but by whole centuries, 
if not even by one or two thousands of years. ^ What can be 
determined witji some certainty, ^is at most only a kind of 
relative chronology.) Wc can often say ; this or that book, 
this or that class or literature is older than a certain other ; 
liowever, with regard to its real age it is only possible to offer 
hypotheses, (^he surest mark of differentiation for this relative 
chronology still lies in the language.) (Less reliable are pecu- 
liarities of style ; for it has often happened in India that later 
works have imitated the style of an older class of literature, 
in order to assume an appearance of antiquity.^ Often, indeed, 
also the relative chronology is spoiled, because many works of 
Indian literature, and just tho.se which were the most popular, 
and therefore are the most important for us, have suffered 
manifold revisions, and have come to us in various modifica- 
tions. If we fi.nd, for example, the Ramayana or the Maha- 
bharata quoted in a book, the date of which can even only 
approximately be fixed, then the question always arises first, 
whether this quotation refers to the epics as we have them at 
present, or to the older versions of the same. Still greater 
does the uncertainty become through the fact that, of the 
majority of the works of the older literature, the authors’ 
names are as good as unknown to us. They are handed down 
to us as the works of families, of schools, or monastic commun- 
ities, or a mythical seer of primitive times is named as the 
author. When at last, we come to a time where we have to 
deal with the works of quite definite individual writers, then 
these are, as a rule, only mentioned by their family names 
with which the literary historian of India knows as little 
what to do, as probably a German literary historian with 
the names Meier, Schultze or Muller, when these are given 
without a first name. If, for example, a book under 
the name of Kalidasa, or the name of Kalidasa is men- 
tioned anywhere, then it is by no means certain that the great 
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poet of this name is meant, it can equally well bo another 
Kalidasa.** 

I^In this ocean oi‘ uncertainty there are only a few fixed 
points, which, in order not to frighten the reader too much, 
I would like to mention here.) 

ijl’here is above all the evidence of language, which proves 
that the hymns and songs, prayers and magic formulas of 
Ve4,4, are indisputably the oldest wliich we possess, of Indian 
literature. Further, it is certain that Jiuddhism arose in India 
about 500 years before Christ, and that it presupposes the whole 
Vedic literature, as represented by its chief works, as practi- 
cally finished, so that one can assert: The Vedic literature 
apart from its latest excrescences is on the whole pre-Buddhist, 
i.e. it was concluded before 500 B.C. Also, the chronology of 
the Buddhist and Jain literature is fortunately not quite so 
uncertain as that of the Brahmanical literature.) (The tradi- 
tions of the Buddhists and the Jains with regard to the 
formation, or rather the collection, of their canonical works, 
have proved themselves fairly trustworthy, and inscrij)tions 
on the preserved ruins of temples and topes of these religious 
sects give us appreciable indications of the history of their 
literature. 

However, the safest dates of Indian history are those 
which M^e do not get from the Indians themselves. Thus, the 
invasion of Alexander the Great in India, in the year .‘126 
B.C., is a certain date, which is of importance for Indian 
literary history, also, especially when it is the question whetlier, 
in any literary work or class of literature, Greek influence 
should be assumed. From the Greeks we also know that. 


‘) Tho history of Indian literatnrc onconntors an additional difficulty in the freqnoiit 
occiiiTcnce of the same name in diffoient forms, and in the circumstant'c that (m© and tin* 
same author often has two or several different names, as name synonyms and abbreviations 
of names are very general in India j s. It. O. Franlce, “ Indische Genuslehron, pp. 57 ff. and 
GGA, 1892, pp. 482 ff. 
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about 316 B.C. Caudragupta, the Sandrakottos of the Greek 
writers, conducted successfully the revolt against the prefects 
of Alexander, took possession of the throne, and became the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty in Pataliputra (the Palibothra 
of the Greeks, the present Patna). It was at about the same 
time, or a few years later, that the Greek Megasthenes was 
sent by Seleukos as ambassador to the court of Candragupta. 
The fragments which have been preserved of the description 
of India, written by him, give us a picture of the state of 
Indian culture at that time, and enable us to draw conclusions 
as to the dates of several Indian literary works. A grandson 
of Candragupta is the celebrated King Asoka, who was 
crowned about 264 B.C.,'* and from whom originate the 
oldest dateable Indian inscriptions which have been found 
up to the present. These inscriptions, partly on rocks, partly 
on pillars, are the oldest evidences of Indian script which we 
possess. They show us this powerful king as a patron and a 
protector of Buddhism, who made use of his sovereignty, 
which extended from the extreme north to the extreme south 
of India, for the purpose of spreading abroad everywhere the 
teaching of Buddha, and who, unlike other rulers, in his rock 
and pillar edicts, did not narrate his own conquests and 
glorious deeds, but exhorted the people to virtuous conduct, 
warned them against sin, and preached love and tolerance. 
These singular edicts of the King Asoka are themselves 
precious literary monuments hewn in stone, but they are 
also of importance for the history of literature on account of 
their script and their language, as well as for evidences of 
religious history. In the year 178 B.C., 137 years after the 
coronation of Candragupta, the last scion of the Maurya 
dynasty was hurled from the throne by a king Pusyamitra. 
The mention of this King Pusyamitra, for instance, in a drama 
of Kalidasa, is an important evidence for the determination 


q See Fleet, JEAS 1912, 239. 
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of the date of several works of Indian literature*. The 
same is true of the Graeco- Bactriari King Menander, who 
reigned about 144 B.C. He appears under the name Milinda 
in the famous Buddhist book “ Milindapanha.” 

Next to the Greeks it is the Chinese to whom we are 
indebted for some of the most important date-determinations 
of Indian literary liistory. Since the first century after 
Christ we hear of Buddhist missionaries who go to China and 
translate Buddhist works into Chinese, of Indian embassies 
in China and of Chinese pilgrims, who make pilgrimages to 
India in_^ order to visit the holy places of Buddhism. Works 
of Indian literature are translated into Chinese, and the 
Chinese give us exact dates at whicli these translations were 
made. There are especially three Chinese pilgrims Ea-hien, 
who went to India in the year 3.)9, Hsilan-Tsang, who made 
great journeys in India from 630 to 645, and I-tsing, who 
sojourned in India from 671 to 695, whose descriptions of 
their travels are preserved. These accounts give us many a 
valuable datum on Indian antiquity and works of literature. 
The chronological data of the Chinese are, contrary to those 
of the Indians, wonderfully exact and reliable. It is only too 
true of the Indians, what the Arabian traveller Alberuni, who 
in the year 1030 wrote a book on India, which is very important 
for us, said of them ; “ Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay 

much attention to the historical order of things, they are very 
careless in relating the chronological succession of their kings, 
and when they are pressed for information and are at a loss, 
not knowing what to say, they invariably take to romancing.” 

Nevertheless, one must not believe, as it has so often 
been asserted, that the historical sense is entirely lacking in 
tha Indians. In India, too, there has been historical writing ; 
and in any case we find in India numerous accurately dated 
inscriptions, which could hardly be the case if the Indians 


0 See E, C. 8achau, Alberuni's India, English Ed., U, pp. 10 
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bad had no sense of history at all. It is only true that the 
Indians, • in their writing of history, never knew how to keep 
fact and fiction strictly apart, that to them the facts them- 
selves were always more important than their chronological 
order, and that they attached no importance at all, especially 
in literary matters, to the question of what was earlier or 
later. Whatever seems good, true and right, to the Indian, 
that lu! raises to the greatest possible age ; and if he wants 
to impart a special sanctity to any doctrine, or if he wishes 
that his work shall be as widespread as possible, and gain 
respect, then he veils his name in a modest incognito, and 
mentions some ancient sage as the author of the book. This 
still happens at the present day, and in past centuries it was 
no different. It is for this reason that so many quite modern 
works pass under the time-honoured name of “Upanisads” 
or “ Puranas,” new, sour wine put into old bottles. The 
intention to deceive, however, is as a rule out of the question 
in these cases. It is onlv that extreme indifference reigns 
with regard to the right of literary ownership and the desire 
of asserting it. Only in the later centuries does it happen 
that authors give their own names with full details, together 
with the names of their parents, grandparents, teachers, 
patrons, and scanty biographical notes about themselves. 
The authors of astronomical books generally also give the 
exact date of the day on which they completed their work. 
Since the fifth century after Christ, inscriptions too begin 
to' give us information about the dates of many writers. In 
the deciphering of inscriptions great progress has been made 
during the last decades. Witness thereof are the “ Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum,” and the periodical “ Epigraphia 
Indica.” And it is the inscriptions to which we are not only 
indebted for the surest dates of Indian literary history, 
settled up to now, but from which we also hope to get the 
greater number of solutions of the chronological problems 
still unsolved at present. 
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ThK a nr OF WuJTING AND THE 'I’RANSMISRrON OF 
I N D r A N Ln’ E II A 'r ir K E . 

The inscriptions are of such ^reat significance for us 
becausi? they also give us information on the question which 
is certainly not unimportant tor Indian literary history, 
namely, the question regarding the age of the art of writing 
in India. As we shall soon see, the history of Indian literature 
does not by any means begin with the written literature, and 
it is not actual writings, hut only orally transmitted texts 
which belong to the oldest periods of Indian literary history. 
Nevertheless it is clear that the question as to the time since 
when literary productions have been written down and thus 
transmitted, cannot by any means he an indiflerent one for 
the history of the literature Now the oldest dateable Indian 
inscriptions which have been found up till now, are the above- 
mentioned Edicts of King Asoka of the third century before 
Christ. However, it would he quite wrong, if one were to 
form the conclusion — as Max Muller has done — that the use 
of writing in India does not date hack to an earlier age. 
Palaeographic facts prove undeniably that writing cannot 
have been a new invention as late as the time of .Asoka, but 
must already have had a long history behind it. The oldest 
Indian script, from which the Niigari script, th(‘ best known 
in Europe, and all the numerous alphabets used in Indian 
manuscripts are derived, is called “ Brahma script,” because it is 
supposed to have been invented, according to the Indian myth, 
by the Creator, the god Brahman himself. According to G. 
Biihler’s comprehensive researches,^' this script goes back to 
a Semitic origin, namely, to the oldest North Semitic characters, 
as they are found in Phoenician inscription.s, and on the stone 


“ Indischo Palaeo^^^rapliio ” in the “ Grinidrisa ” 1, 2, uiid “ On the Origin of the 
Indian Brahma Alphabet,” 2nd ed., Strartflbnrg, 1898. 
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of Mesa about 890 B. C. Probably it was by merchants — 
perhaps already about 800 B. C. — that Meriting was introduced 
into India. For a long time, probably, it must have been 
used entirely for commercial purposes, records, correspondence, 
calculations, and so on. Wlien afterwards writing began to be 
used also for the minutes of embassies, proclamations, records 
and so on in the Royal Chanceries, the kings must also have 
employed learned grammarians. Brahmans, who adapted the 
foreign alphabet more and more to the needs of Indian 
phonetics, and out of the 22 Semitic characters, elaborated a 
complete alphabet of 44 letters, as the oldest inscriptions 
already show it. However, since when writing has also been 
used in India for the recording of literary productions is a 
much debated question, which is hard to answer. Certain 
proofs of the existence of manuscripts, or even only authentic 
reports on the writing-down of texts do not exist from olden 
times. In the whole of Vedic literature it has not, up till 
now, been possible to find any proof of the knowledge of 
writing. In the Buddhist canon, which was probably com- 
pleted about 240 B. C., tliere is no mention of manuscripts, 
although in it there are numerous proofs of an acquaintance 
with the art of writing, and its extensive use at that time. 
Writing is there spoken of as a distinguished branch of learn- 
ing, it was expressly permitted to the Buddhist nuns to occupy 
themselves with the art of writing ; we hear of monks, who 
through written praise of religious suicide, cause the death of 
others ; it is said that “ a registered thief ” {i.e. a, thief whose 
name is written down in the King’s palace) may not be 
admitted into the order as a monk ; a game of letters is 
mentioned ; and it is said that parents should have their 
children instructed in writing and arithmetic. Yet in the 
sacred books of Buddhism there is not to be found the least 
indication of the fact that the books themselves were copied 


This consists of the guessing of letters drawn in the air or on a playmate’s back. 
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or read. This is all the more striking because in the sacred 
texts of Buddhism we are informed of all possible, even most 
insignificant, details in the lives of the monks. “Prom morn- 
ing till evening we can follow the monks in their daily life, 
on their wanderings, during their rest, in their solitude, and 
in their intercourse with other monks or laymen ; we know the 
furniture of the rooms inhabited by them, their utensils, the 
contents of their store-rooms ; hut nowhere do we hear that 
they read or copied their sacred texts, nowhere that such 
things as writing materials or manuscripts were owned by 
anybody in the monasteries. The memory of the brethren 
“rich in hearing ” — what we now call well-read was at that 
time called rich in hearing — took the place of monastic 
libraries; and if, in a community, the knowledge of an 
indispensable text, for instance, the confession formula which 
had to be recited in the assembly of brethren at every full-moon 
or new-moon threatened to disappear, then they followed the 
instructions prescribed in an old Buddhist rule for the com- 
munity : “From amongst those monks one monk shall without 
delay be sent off to the neighbouring community. To him 
shall be said : Go brother, and when you have memorized 
the confession formula, the full one or the abridged one, then 
return to us.” Wherever the preservation of the teachings 
of the Master and of the sacred texts is spoken of, there is 
nowhere a mention of writing and reading, but always only of 
hearing and memorizing. 

From such facts one would conclude that at the time, 
that is, in the fifth century B. C. the idea of the possibility 
of writing books had not as yet occurred at all. Such a 
conclusion, however, would be too hasty, for it is a strange 
phenomenon that in India, from the oldest times, up till the 
present day, the spoken word, and not writing, has been the 
basis of the whole of the literary and scientific activity. 


') H. Oldenherg, “ Aus Jndieii iind Iran/’ Berlin, I W), pp. 2‘2. f, 
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p]ven to-iay, when the Indians have known tlie art of writing 
since centuries, when there are innumerable manuscripts, and 
when even a certain sanctity and reverence is accorded to these 
manuscripts, when the most important texts are accessible 
also in India in cheap printed editions, even to-day, the whole 
of the literary and scientific intercourse in India is based upon 
the spoken word. Not out of manuscripts or books does one 
learn the texts, but from the mouth of the teacher, to-day as 
thousands of years ago. The written text can at most be used 
as an aid to learning, as a support to the memory, but no 
authority is attributed to it. Authority is possessed, only by 
the spoken word of the teacher. If to-day all the manuscripts 
and prints were to be lost, that would by no means cause the 
disappearance of Indian literature from the face of the earth, 
for a great portion of it could be recalled out of the memory 
of the scholars and reciters. The works of the poets, too, were 
in India never intended for readers, but always for hearers. 
Even modern poets do not desire to be read, but their wish is 
that their poetry may become “ an adornment for the throats 
of the experts.” 

Therefore the fact, that in the older literary works there 
is no mention of manuscripts, is not alisolutoly a proof of the 
non-existence of the latter. Perhaps they are not mentioned 
only for the reason that the writing and reading of them was 
of no importance, all teaching and learning being done by word 
of mouth. Therefore it is yet possible that already in very 
ancient times also books were copied and used the same as now, 
as aids to instruction. That is the opinion of some scholars.^’ 
Yet it seems to me worthy of notice that in the later litera- 
ture — in the later Puranas, in Buddhist l^Iahilynna texts, and 

‘) 0. “liidischo Falaeograpliio *' (Oriindrisa I, 2), [ip. 3 f. 

*) On theage of the art of writing in India, s. iiUo Barih, RUE 4!, ]f)UO, 184 ff.- Oouvros 
II, 317 ff. The arguments brought forward Ijy Shyamaji KriHhfiavfnmil, 00 YT, Leyden 
1883, pp. 305 ff. for the knowledge and use of writing, evfm at Vedit* ])eriod, are well 
>Yorthy of noticau 
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in modern additions to the old epic—the copying of hooks and 
the presentation of the same is praised as a religious act, while 
in the whole of the older literature no trace of It is to be 
found. It is also siguilicant that the old works on phonetics 
and grammar, even the “ Mahahhasya ” of Patafijali in the 
second century B.C., lake no notice whatsoever of writing, 
that they always treat of spoken sounds and never of written 
characters, and that the whole grammatical terminology always 
has only the spoken word, and miver the written text in view, 
hrom all this it is after all prohah le, that in ancient times 
there were no written books in India. 

hor this strang<‘, plienomenon, namely that the art of 
writing had been known for centuries, without having been 
used for literary purpr;ses, there are several possible reasons, 
hirst of all there was probably a want of suitable writing 
material ; but this would have been found, if there had been 
a strong need of it. Such a need however, was not only not 
pr(‘sent, hut it w.as to the interest of the priests, who were the 
hearers of the oldest literature, that the sacred texts which 
they taught in their schools, should not he committed to 
writing. By this means they kept a very lucrative monopoly 
firmly in their hands. He who wished to learn something, had 
to come to them and reward them richly ; and they had it in 
their power to withhold their texts from those circles whom 
they wislied to exclude from sacred knowledge. How 
important was the latter to them we are taught by the 
Brahmanical law-books, which repeatedly emphasize the law 
that the memhers of the lowest castes (the Sudras and the 
Candalas) may not learn the sacred texts ; for impure as a 
corpse, as a burial place, is the Sudra, therefore the Veda may 
not he recited in his vicinity. In the old law'-hook of Gautama 
it is said : “ If a Sudra hears the A^eda, his ears shall be stopped 
with molten tin or lac, if he repeats the sacred texts, his 


‘) XU, 4.0. 
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tongue shall be cut out, if he stores them in his memory his 
body shall be struck in two.” Then how could they have 
written down their texts and thus exposed themselves to the 
danger that they might he read by the unauthorized ? More- 
over the transmission of the texts through the mouth of the 
teacher was an old-established method for their preservation, — 
why should they replace it by writing, this new-fashioned 
invention ? And the chief reason ” for the fact that writing was 
for so long not used for literary purposes, is probably to be 
found in the fact that the Indians only became acquainted 
Avith the art of writing at a period when they had already 
since a long time possessed a rich literature that was only 
orally transmitted. 

Certain it is, that the whole of the most ancient literature 
of the Indians, Brahraanical as well as Buddhist, arose Avithout 
the art of Avriting, and continued to be transmitted without it 
for centuries."’ Whoever wished to become acquainted with 
a text had to go to a t(!acher in order to hear it from him. 
Therefore we repeatedly read in the older literature, that a 
Avarrior or a Brahman, Avho Avished to acquire a certain know- 
ledge, travels to a famous teacher, and undertakes unspeakable 
troubles and sacrifices in order to participate in the teaching, 
which cannot be attained in any other manner. Therefore 
to a teacher, as the bearer and preserver of the sacred 
knowledge, the highest veneration is due, according to 
ancient Indian law ; — as the spiritual father he is venerated, 
noAV as an equal, now as a superior, of the physical father, he 
is looked upon as an image of the god Brahman, and to him 
who serves the teacher faithfully and humbly, Brahman’s 
heaven is assured. Therefore also the introduction of the 
pupil to the teacher Avho is to teach him the sacred texts is 


Compare especially T. W. Rhys Davids^ Bnddinsfc India/’ London, 1903. pp. 112 f. 
*) T-tsin| 0 ^ (Trnsl. Ta7caA:a.9tt, pp. 182 f.) mentions that in his time (7fcli century A.D.) 
the Vedas were still only handed down orally, 
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one of the most sacred ceremonies from which no Hindu 
could withd^’aw himself without risking to lose his caste. A 
hook existed only when and only so long as there were 
teachers and pupils, who taught and learned it. What we call 
various branches of literature, different theological and philo- 
sophical systems, different editions or recensions of a work, were 
in ancient India in reality different schools, in which certain 
texts continued to be taught, heard and learned from genera- 
tion to generation. Only if we keep this in view can we under- 
stand the whole development of the oldest Indian literature. 

It also must he considered, that the method of handing- 
down was quite different in the case of the religious texts 
from that of the secular. The religious texts were held 
sacred, and accuracy in learning was in their case a strict 
requirement of religion. Word for word, with careful 
avoidance of every error in pronunciation, in accent, in the 
manner of recitation, the pupil had to repeat them after the 
teacher and impress them on his memory. There can be no 
doubt that this kind of oral tran.smission gives a greater 
guarantee for the preservation of the original text than the 
copying and re-copying of manuscripts. Indeed, we have — as 
we shall sec later — direct proofs that, for example, the songs 
of the Rgveda, as we read them to-day in our printed editions, 
have remained almost unaltered, word for word, syllable for 
syllable, accent for accent, since the fifth century B.C. It 
was otherwise, no doubt, with secular works, especially with 
the epic poems. There the texts were certainly exposed to 
numerous disfigurements, there every teacher, every reciter, 
considered himself entitled to alter and to impi-ove, to omit 
and to add, ad libitum — and criticism here faces a difficult, 
often impossible, task when it desires to restore such texts to 
their oldest and most original form. Nevertheless oral trans- 
mission, where it is still possible to resort to it — and this is 
so in the case of the oldest Veda text with the help of the old 
phonetic manuals of instruction ( Pratisakbyas) and in other 
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cases often Avith the help of commentaries — is the most valuable 
aid to the reconstruction of our texts. For tlie manuscripts, 
from which we obtain most of our texts, reach but seldom to 
a great age. The oldest Avriting-materials on which the 
Indians ^vrote are palm-leaves and strips of birch hark ; and 
it is signilicant of the conservative mind of the Indians that 
even to-day, in spite of their acquaintance with the much 
more convenient paper, and in spite of the general use of 
print, manuscripts are still written on palm leaves. Both 
materials are very fragile, and in the Indian climate quickly 
perishable. Thus it liappeus that the vast majority of 
manuscripts which wc possess, and from which practically all 
our text editions are made, only date from the last few 
centuries. Manuscripts from the fourteentli century already 
are amongst the greatest rarities. Only a few manuscripts 
found in India [)roper date hack to the olev(*nth and twelfth 
century.'’ IIoAvcvcr, the oldest Indian manuscripts were found 
in Nepal, Japan and Eastern Turkestan. The manuscripts 
found in Nepal date back as far as the tenth century, and in 
Japan manuscripts on palm leaves have been discovered 
Avhich date from the tirst half of the sixth century. Since 
the year 1880 there have been finds of manuscrii)ts in Kashgar 
and its environs which take us back to the; tiflh century, and 
M. A. Stein, in the year 1900, dug uj) out of the sand in the 
desert of Taklamakaii near Khotan, five hundred small 
tablets of wood covered with writing, Avhich reach back to the 
fourth century and are perhaps older still. Also by means 
of the Prussian Turfan Expedition and the more recent 
discoveries of M. A. Stein, fragments of manuscripts from 
the earliest centuries after Christ have been brought to light.-’ 


Kiei/iorn dipcoverod the iildoat tiianusctiptH of WosUtin India, of tbo 1 1th century. 
(Kcpoit on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the liombay Presidency during the year 188()>81 , 
Pombay, 1881.) 

See JLiidero, “Ueber die iiterariachon Fundo von Ostturkesiun,” SBA, 11>14, pp. 90 ff. 
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Wood as a writing material is already mentioned in the 
Buddhist writings, and the use of it must Ije very old. The 
use of palm leaves also can be traced back to the fust century 
after Christ. Harely in India were cotton stutf, leather, 
metal and stones used as writing materials. The Buddhists 
mention here and there flie writing, not onlv of documents, 
hut also of verses and maxims, on gold plates. A gold plate 
with a votive inscription has also been preserved to us. 
Tlecords and even small manuscripts, on silver plates, hav(' 
often been found in India. Very frequently, however, copper 
plates were used for the writing of documents, especially 
deeds of gift, and such have been preserved in great numbers. 
The Chinese pilgrim ITsiian-Tsang reports that the King 
Kaniska bad the sacred writings of the Buddhists engraved 
on copper tablets. Whether this is based on truth, we do 
not know, but it certainly is credible, for even literary 
works also have been found on copper tablets. It would 
hardly be credible that in India literary works were also 
hewn into stone, if, a few years ago, inscriptions on 
stone slabs had not been found in Ajmere, which contained 
entire dramatic writings, albeit, dramas of a king and his 
court poet. 

The great majority, however, of the Indian manuscripts 
on Avhich our texts rest, are written on paper. But paper was 
first introduced into India only by the Mohammedans, and 
the oldest paper manuscript is supposed to. have been written 
in the year 1223-4 after Christ. 

In spite of the above-mentioned predilection of the 
Indians for oral teaching and learning, yet already many 
centuries ago they began to collect manuscripts, and to pre- 
serve them in libraries. Such libraries — " treasure-houses of 
the Goddess of Speech ” (savasvatibhandagara) as the Indians 
call them— existed and even now exist in numbers in monas- 
teries and temples, in the palaces of princes, and even in the 
private houses of the wealthy. It is reported of the poet 
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Bana (about 620 after Christ) that he kept his own reader, so 
be must have possessed a considerable private library. In 
the eleventh century King Bhoja of Dhar had a famous 
library. In the course of centuries these libraries became 
exceedingly well stocked. Thus Biihler found in two Jain 
libraries in Khambay over 30,000 manuscripts, and in the 
Palace library of Tanjore in Southern India over 12,000 
manuscripts. The systematic investigation of these Indian 
libraries, and the thorough search for manuscripts, extending 
over the whole of India, began in the year 1868, though Cole- 
brooke and other Englishmen had, already before that, brought 
fairly large collections of manuscripts to Europe. However, 
in the year 1868 Whitley Stokes, well-known as a Keltic 
scholar and at that time Secretary of the Indian Council at 
Simla, started a complete cataloguing of all Sanskrit manu- 
scripts, and since tiien the Indian Government has for years, 
in the Indian annual budget gi’anted a lai*ge sum (24,000 
Rupees) for the purpose of the “ Search of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts.’’ Thus it is through the munificence of the Anglo- 
Indian Government and through the untiring industry of 
English, German and Indian scholars, that we now possess, to 
a considerable degree, a survey of the whole, enormous mass 
of Indian literature, so far as it is accessible in manuscripts. 


Indian Languages in theiii Relation to Litejiatuue.'^ 

The whole of this vast literature which has thus been 
handed down to us, is for the most part composed in Sanskrit. 
Yet the terms “Indian literature ” and “Sanskrit literature ” 
are by no means identical. The history of Indian literature 
in the most comprehensive sense of the word is the history of 


>) See R. a. BhandarTcar, JBUAS Ifl, 24G ff.; 17, 1 and 0. Grierson, BSOS I, 3, 1920 
pp. 51 ff. 
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a literature which not only stretches across great periods of 
time and an enormous area, but also one which is composed 
in many languages. Those languages of India which belong 
to the Indo-European family of languages, have passed 
through three great phases of development, partly consecutive 
in time, but partly also parallel. 

These are : 

I. Ancient Indian, 

II. The Middle Indian languages and dialects, 

III. The Modern Indian languages and dialects. 

I. Ancient Indian. 

The language of the oldest Indian literai*y monuments, 
of the songs, prayers and magic formulas of the Vedas, is 
sometimes called “ Ancient Indian ” in the narrower sense, 
sometimes also “Vcdic” (inappropriately also “Vedic 
Sanskrit”). “ Ancient High Indian ” ” is perhaps the best 
name for this language, which, while based on a spoken 
dialect, is yet no longer an actual popular language, but a 
literary language transmitted in the circle of priestly singers 
from generation to generation, and intentionally preserved in 
its archaic form. The dialect on which the Ancient High 
Indian is based, the dialect as it was spoken by the Aryan im- 
migrants in the North-west of India, was closely related to the 
Ancient Persian and Avestic, and not very far removed from 
the primitive Indo-Iranian language.^' Indeed, the difference 
between the language of the Vedas and this primitive Indo- 
Iranian language seems to be less, perhaps, than that between 
the Indian languages Sanskrit and Pali. The Vedic language 


') n is called thus by Bhys DaviiJs, " Buddhist India,” p. 153, 

") This is the common original language to be inferred from a comparison of the 
language of the Veda with the Old Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions .and the language of 
the Avesta. 

6 
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hardly differs at all from Sanskrit in its phonetics, but only 
through a much greater antiquity, and especially through a 
greater wealth of grammatical forms. Thus for instance, 
Ancient High Indian has a subjunctive which is missing in 
Sanskrit; it has a dozen different intinitive-endings, of which 
but one single one remains in Sanskrit. The aorists, very 
largely represented in the Vedic language, disappear in the 
Sanskrit more and more. Also the case and personal endings 
are still much more perfect in the oldest language than in 
the later Sanskrit. 

A later phase of Ancient High Indian appears already 
in the hymns of the tenth liook of the Rgveda and in some 
parts of the Atharvaveda, and the collections of the Yajiir- 
veda. On the other hand, the language of the Vedic prose 
writings, of the Brahmaijas, Aranyakas and Upanisads, has 
preserved only a few relies of Ancient High Indian, on the 
whole the language of these works is already what is called 
“ Sanskrit, ’ while the language of the Sutras belonging to the 
Vedahgas only in quite exceptional cases shows Vedic forms, 
but is essentially pure Sanskrit. Only the numerous Mantras, 
taken from the ancient Vedic hymns, i.o. verses, prayers, 
spells, and magic formulas, which we find quoted in the Vedic 
prose writings and the Sutras, belong, as regards their language, 
to Ancient High Indian. 

The Sanskrit of this most ancient prose-literature — of the 
Brahmapas, Aranyakas, Upanisads and of the Sutras — differs 
little from the Sanskrit which is taught in the celebrated 
grammar of Panini (probably about fifth century B. C.). 
The best designation is [)erha{)s ’‘Ancient Sanskrit.” I( is the 
language which was spoken in Panini’s time, and probably earlier 
too, by the educated, principally by the priests and scholars. It 
is the Sanskrit of which Patanjali, a grammarian of the second 
century B. C., still says that in order to learn it correctly one 
must hear it from the “ Sistas,” that is, from the learned Brah- 
mans who were well versed in literature. But that the sphere 
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of people speaking Sanskrit extended much further~to all 
“ educated people ” — we learn from the same Patailjali, who 
tells us an anecdote, in which a grammarian converses in 
Sanskrit with a charioteer and the two have a discussion on 
etymologies. When in Indian dramas, the languages are so 
distributed that the king, the Brahmans, and nobles speak 
Sanskrit, while the women and all the common people use the 
vulgar tongues, only with the noteworthy exception that a few 
educated women (nuns and courtesans) occasionally speak 
Sanskrit, whereas uneducated Brahmans are introduced speak- 
ing popular dialects, then most probably the use of the 
languages in real life is reflected therenn — and not only of the 
period after Christ, when these dramas were composed, but also 
of much earlier centuries. Sanskrit was certainly not a 
popular language, hut the language spoken in wide circles 
of educated people, and understood in still wider circles. For, 
as in the drama dialogues occur between Sanskrit-speaking 
and Prakrit-speaking persons, so too in real life Sanskrit must 
have been understood by those who did not speak it them- 
selves.’' Also the bards, who recited the popular epics in the 
palaces of kings and in the houses of the rich and nobles, 
must have been understood. The language of the epics is 


‘) Tho linguistic conditions of anciont India, of which the dramas give us such a good 
idea, have altered very Uttle up to the present day. It still happens that in a rich house 
with a large staff of servants whocoino from different districts, a dozen different languages 
and dialects are spokcu and generally understood, (h A. Grierson describes a case known 
to himself, where in one house in Bengal, no less than thirteen languages and dialects are 
spoken. The master of the house speaks to Kuropeans in the refined Bengali language, 
while in ordinary life he uses tho Bengali of every-day intercourse, wdiich differs widely 
iroiii tho literary language. Llis wife comes from a place at a distance of one 
hundred miles, and speaks the pecnliar women’s dialect of that district, llis secondary 
wife, whose ordinary colloquial language is the Urdu of Luckno'w, lapses into a jargon 
when she is angry. The manager of his business speaks DhflkT, while among the servants 
some speak Uriya, others BliojpmT, Awadhl, Maithili, AhiiT, and Chatgaiya. They all 
understand each other perfectly, although each one speaks his own dialect. It very 
rarely happens that one of tlieni uses the dialect of the person whtm he u addressing. 

(liid. Ant,, 130, 1901, p. 5m>.) 
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likewise Sanskrit, We call it “Epic Sanskrit,” and it differs 
but little from the “ Classical Sanskrit,” partly in that it has 
preserved some archaisms, but more in that it keeps less 
strictly to the rules of grammar and approaches more nearly to 
the language of the people, so that one may call it a more 
popular form of Sanskrit. But there would never have been 
popular epics written in Sanskrit,'* if Sanskrit had not once 
been a language that was widely understood — similarly as 
to-day in Germany Modern High German is universally under- 
stood, although it differs essentially from all spoken dialects. 

That Sanskrit is a “ high language ” or “ class language ” 
or “literary language” — whatever we may call it in contrast 
to the actual language of the people — the Indians themselves 
express through the name “ Sanskrit.” Por Sanskrit — 
Samskrta, as much as “made ready, ordered, prepared, 
perfect, pure, sacred ” — signifies the noble or sacred language, 
in contradistinction to “Prakrit” — prakrta, as much as 
“ original, natural, ordinary, common ” — which signifies the 
“ common language of the people.” 

Yet Sanskrit should never he spoken of as a “ dead ’’ lan- 
guage, rather as a “ fettered” language, inasmuch as its natural 
development w'as checked, in that, through the rules of the 
grammarians, it was arrested at a certain stage. For through 
the Grammar of Panini, in about the fifth century B. C., a 
fixed standard was created, w'hich remained a criterion for 
the Sanskrit language for all future times. What we call 
“ Classical Sanskrit ” means Panini’s Sanskrit, that is, the 
Sanskrit which according to the rules of Panini’s Grammar, is 
alone correct.^* In the “ fetters ” of this Grammar, however, the 


’) It has been suggested that the popular epics were originally composed iu dialect 
and were later translated into Sanskrit, This supposition, however, lacks all evidence 
from facts, as H. Jacohi (ZDMG., 48, 407 ff.) has shown. 

Only this literary language as determined by the Indian grammarians is called 
Sanskrit by the Indians. If, as it is often done, people speak of “ Vedic {Sanskrit ” the 
term “ Sanskrit is extended to Ancient Indian. 
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language still continued to live. The great mass of poetic and 
scientific literature, throughout a thousand years, was produced 
in this language, the “ Classical Sanskrit.” Moreover Sanskrit 
is not a “ dead ” language even to-day. There are still at the 
present day a number of Sanskrit periodicals in India, and 
topics of the day are discussed in Sanskrit pamphlets. Also 
the Mahabharata is still to-day read aloud publicly, which 
pre-supposes at least a partial understanding. I have myself 
observed with pleasure and surprise, that scenes from such 
ornate Sanskrit dramas as Mudraraksasa and TJttararama- 
carita, performed on a primitive stage at Santiniketan, were 
understood and greatly appreciated by a large audience of 
students, both men and women. To this very day poetry is 
still composed and works are still written in Sanskrit, and it 
is the language in which Indian scholars even now converse 
upon scientific questions. Sanskrit at the least plays the 
same part in India still as Latin in the Middle Ages in Europe, 
or as Hebrew with the Jews." 


Tliore aro epigrapliical grounds I'or assuiuiug that Sanskrit is a modification of a 
Northern Indian dialect, which was dovelupcd by schools of grammar, and which in histori- 
cal times spread slowly throughout India among the educated classes ; see Bilhler, Ep. Ind., 
I, x>« Sanskrit is called a sacred language (brfihml vfic) in the Mahflbharata I, 78, 13, 
and it probably always was the language of a certain class of society. Cf. Windisch^ 
Uebor den sprachlichcn Oharakter des Pali (OC., XIV, Paris, 1906), pp. 14 ff.j Thojnaa 
JRAS., 1904, 747 f. ; W. Peterticn, JAOS., 32, 1912, 411 ff. ; T. Michchon,, JAGS 33 
1913, 145 If. About the wide use of Sanskrit in the India of to-day Paul Deiissen 
(“ Erinnerungeii an liulien,” Kiel, 1904, iip. 2 f.) says: ‘‘Not only the jn'ofessional 
scholars, as especially the native Sanskrit Professors of the Indian Universities, speak 
Sanskrit with great elogance, not only their hearers are able to handle it as well 
as our students of classical jjhilology can handle Latin, but the numerous private 
scholars, saints, ascetics, and even wider circles can speak and write Sanskrit with 
facility: I have repeatedly conversed in it for .hours with the Maharaja of Benares: 
manufacturers, industrials, merchants, partly speak it or understand what is8j)oken:m 
every little village my first enquiiy was for one who speaks Sanskrit, whereupon imme- 
diately one or another came forward, who usually became my guide, indeed often my 
friend.” When ho gave lectures in English, ho was often invited to repeat in Sanskrit 
wl;at be had said. ” After tin's had been done, a discussion followed in which some spoke 
Bngliab, others Sanskrit, yd othcis Hindi, which therefore was also undcretuod, to a 
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Suramin" up, I would, therefore, divide Ancient Indian 
in its relation to literature as follows : — 

1. Ancient High Indian: 

{a) Language of the oldest hymns and mantras, especially 
of those of the Rgveda. 

{b) Language of the later hymns and mantras, es^pecially 
those of the other Vedas, besides of the mantras occurring only 
in the Brahma^as and Sutras. 

2. Sanskrit. 

{a) Ancient Sanskrit, the language of the Vedic prose 
works (with the exception of the Mantras) and of Panini. 

(A) Epic Sanskrit, the language of the popular epics. 

(<?) Classical Sanskrit, the language of the Classical Sans- 
krit literatui’e after Panini. 


II. The Middle Indian Languages and Dialects. 

Simultaneously and parallel with the development of 
Sanskrit proceeded the more natural further development of 
the popular dialects spoken by the Aryan Indians. The lan- 
guages and dialects which we distinguish a.s “Middle Indian” 
are not indeed derived directly from the Sanskrit, but rather 
from the Indo-Aryan popular languages which underlie 
the Ancient High Indian and the Sanskrit, or are related to 
the two latter. Considering the size of India, it is not to be 
wondered at that, with the gradual spreading of the Aryan 


Certain extoLt, bocaiisfi pure Hindi differs from Sanskrit iii little more than by the loss of 
iuUectional endings. Hence every Hindu understands as much of Sanskrit as an Italian 
of Latin, especially as, in iJjc real Hindustan, the script bus remained tlio same : and a 
smattering of Sanskrit can be traced down lo the circles of servants and the lower classes 
wherefore a letter to Benares with only a Sanskrit address Avill without difficulty reach its 
destination, through every postal niegsenger.” As to Sanskrit as a “ living” language, see 
also S, Kri>hnavarm^ in OC V, Berlin, 1881, 11 b, p. 222 j H. G. Bhandarhar, JBRAS., 16, 
1885, 268 ff., 327 ff. ; Wi ndl^ch, OG XiV , ThyIb, WUl, I. 257, 266 ; i/erfe/, Tan trilkbySyika, 
Traiial L, 8 ff., and HOS., Vol. XU, pp. 8U ff. 
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immigrants from the West to the East and the South, a large 
number of varying dialects were formed. Of the diversity of 
these dialects we get an idea from the oldest Indian inscrip- 
tions, which are all written in Middle Indian and not in 
Sanskrit. Quite a number of such popular languages, moi’e- 
over, have been raised to the rank of literary languages. Only 
these shall be briefly enmnerated here : 

1. - The most important of the Middle Indian literary 
languages is the ecclesiastical language of the Buddhists 
of Ceylon, Burma and Siam, the language in which the oldest 
preserved collection of sacred writings of Buddhism is writtfm. 
The Buddhists themselves tell us that the Buddha did not, 
like the Brahmans, preach in the learned Sanskrit, but talked 
to the people in the language of the people. As Buddha first 
preached in the land of Magadha (Southern Bihar), and there 
displayed his best activity, therefore the Buddhists tell us 
that Pfili is the same as Alagadhl, the language of the province 
of Magadha. However, that cannot be right, as the dialect of 
Magadha which is otherwise known to us docs not agree with 
Pali. It is, however, probable that Pali is a mixed language 
the foundation of w hich Avas Milgadhi." The Avord Pali really 
signifies “ roAV,” then “ order, regulation, rule,” hence also 
“ sacred text” and finally the language of the sacred texts, 
in contradistinction to the Ancient Sinhalese, the language 
in Avhich the commentaries to these texts were composed. 

2. Besides the Piili literature there exists also a Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature. Now in these Buddhist works there is 
frequently only the prose in Sanskrit, while the interspersed 
metrical pieces, the so-called “ flathas ” {i.e. “songs” or 
“verses”) are composed in a Middle Indian dialect, Avhich 

') This is the vic^v of E. Windt&ch^ “ Uehor deii sprachlichen Charakter des Pali ” 
(OC., XIV., Paris, 1906) and of G, A. Grierson, Bhandarkar Coni. Voh, 117 ff. The latter 
agrees with Sten Konow (ZDMG 64, 1910, 114 ff.), that Pali is similar to Paisaci-Prakrit. 
The latter was probably the local dialect of Eastern G^ndhftra nnd the district of Taxila, 
a famous scat of learning at the time of Buddha* 
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has therefore been called “Gatha dialect.” But this term is 
not quite appropriate, as the same dialect is found also in 
prose portions, and even whole prose works are written in it. 
It is an old Indian dialect, which through the insertion of 
Sanskrit terminations and other Sanskritisms in a rather crude 
manner, tries to approach the Sanskrit, wherefore Senart 
suggested for it the designation “ mixed Sanskrit.” 

8. Like the Buddhists, the Jains too did not use Sanskrit 
for their sacred writings, but Middle Indian dialects, indeed 
two different Prakrits : 

(o) The Jaina Prakrit (also called Ardhamagadhi 
or Arsa), the language of the older works of the Jaina 
Canon. 

(b) The .Taina-Maharastri, the language in which the 
commentaries to the Jaina Canon and the non-religious poeti- 
cal works of the Jainas are written.'*' 'J his dialect is closely 
related to that Prakrit, which has been used most frequently 
as a literary language for secular writing, namely — 

4. The Mahartistrl, the language of Maharastra, the land 
of the Marathas. This is universally considered the best Prakrit, 
and when the Indians speak simply of Prakrit then they mean 
Maharastn. It was used principally for lyric poetry, especially 
also for the lyric parts in the dramas. However, there are 
also epic poems in Maharastrl. Other important Prakrit 
dialects which are used in the drama are : 

5. The ^auraseni, ivhich in the prose of the dramas is 
chiefly spoken by high-born women. Its foundation is the 
dialect of Surasena, the capital of which is Mathura. 


See S. Lefniann. ZDMG, 212 ff. ; and K. Senarf, Ind. Ant., 21, 1892, 243 II. 

“) The Hindns do not deaignate popular JangnageB generally by the term “Prakrit” 
but only those popular laiign«g(3S which are used in literature. For the whole of this 
chapter see’E. Pisc/iei, “ Grammatik der Prftkrit-Sprachen ” (in Grundriss J, 8 Einloitung) 
and H. Jacobi in A Bay. AXXIX, 4, 1918, pp. 81 * ff. 

See H. Jacobi, Ueber das Prakrit in dor Krzfthlungs-litteratur der Jainas, in E80, 
11, 1909, pp. 231 ff. 
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6. Persons of the lower classes speak Mag a cl hi in the 
dramas, the dialect of Magadha, and 

7. Paisaci is spoken in the drama by the members of 
the lowest grades of society. The word probably originally 
designated the dialect of a branch of the Pisacas, although the 
Indians declared it to be the language of the demons called 
Pisacas. A famous book of narrative literature, Gupadhya’s 
Brhatkatha was also composed in this Paisaci dialect. 

8. Lastly the Apabhrams'a which is used in popular 
poetry, in Jaina romances and occasionally in the drama, stands 
midway between the Prakrit and the modern Indian verna- 
culars : for “Apabhi’amsa” is a general term for literary idioms 
which, though based on the Prakrit, are more closely adapted 
to certain popular dialects.*' 


III. The Modern Indian Languages and Dialects.'^* 

By about the year 1000 A.D. the modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars had developed out of the Middle Indian dialects, 
and from the 12th century onwards these languages can show 
literatures of their own, which are partly independent and 
partly dependent on the Sanskrit literature. The most im- 
portant of these vernaculars is Hindi, the language of the 
ancient Madhyadesa or midland, i.e. of the greater portion of 
the Gangetic HOab and of the adjacent plain to the Himalaya 
in the North, to the valley of the Nerbudda in the South, 
beyond Delhi in the MT'st and nearly as far as Cawnpore in 
the East. Of the numerous Hindi dialects, Kanauji and 


') Ou the Apabhramsas S. H. Jarohi in A 33oy A XXIX, 4, 1918, pp. 53 * ff. ; XXXI, 2, 
1921, pp. xviii ff., 1 £f. and in Festschrift- fiir Wackernagel, pp. 124 ff. Jacohi ia of opiniini, 
that the Apabhramfia was first used by the poets of the Abhirna and Gux'jaras. 

*) I follow the excellent surve^y of the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars given by Sir George 
Grierson in BSOS I., 1, 1918, pp. 47 ff. Compare also E. J, Hapson, Cambridge History I, 
37 ff. 

7 
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Bundeli, and especially Braj Bhakha (the language of the 
district of Mathura), have produced literature ivorthy of the 
name. Hind os tail I or Urdu, a dialect with a strong admix- 
ture of Perso-Arabic elements, o is a form of the Hindi langu- 
age. It originated in the twelfth century in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi, then the centre of the Mohammedan rule, in the 
camps (urdu) of the soldiers, hence also called “Urdu,” i.e. 
“ camp language.” In the 16th century it also began to pro- 
duce literature. Now-a-days it is the lingua franca of the 
whole of Northern India. High Hindi is a return to the 
vernacular of the Upper Doab, which is not as yet influenced 
by Persian, The following languages, belonging to the adja- 
cent regions, are closely related to the language of the midland : 
Panjabi in the North-West, Bajasthanl and Gujarati in 
the West, Eastern Pahari or Naipiili (tlie language of 
Nepal), Central Pahari and Western Pahari in the PJast. 
Rajasthani and Gujarati are closely related. Marwari, a 
dialect of Rajasthani, Cfin scarcely be distinguished from Guja- 
rati. Eastern Hindi, the language in which Tulsi Das wrote, 
is more closely related to the “ Outer ” languages. Among the 
latter are: Lahnda (the language of Western Panjab) and 
Sindh I in the North-West, Marathi in the South, Bihari, 
Oriya, Bengali and Assamese in the East. Maithili is a 
dialect of Bihari. Since the beginning of the 19th century 
literary Bengali has diverged considerably from the verna- 
cular by reason of the absorption of so many Sanskrit words. 
The High Hindi of Benares shows a similar tendency. Now- 
a-days, however, good authors, both in Bengali and in Hindi, 
are aiming at keeping their language free from borrowed 
Sanskrit words. 

The “ Dardic ” or modern Pisaca languages, among which 
Kasmlri (the language of Kashmir) po.ssesses a considerable 
literature, form a separate group. 


It is also wriHen in Persian- Arabic characters, 
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Finally, Singhalese, the language of Ceylon, is an Indo- 
Gernianic dialect descended from the Middle Indian, Through 
the introduction of Buddhism and the Buddhistic literature 
into Ceylon, an early literary activity began here, which was 
at first limited to the elucidation of the religious texts. In 
the later centuries vve find, in addition, a secular literature in- 
fluenced by Sanskrit poetry.'^ 

All the Indian languages mentioned up to now belong to 
the Indo-Germanic. group of languages. Besides these there 
are in India a number of non-Indo- Germanic languages, namely 
the Munda languages (scattered dialects in the Mahadeo 
Hills of the Central Pi'ovinces, in the Santal Parganas and 
Chota Nagpur), the Tibeto-Burmese languages (on theNovth- 
ern and North-Eastern borders of India proper) and above all 
the Hravidian languages of Southern India. The latter must at 
one time have been common in the North as well,^^ for the Indo- 
Aryan languages show strong Hravidian influence.'*' The most 
important Hravidian languages are Malayalara (on the coast 
of Malabar), Kanarese, Telugu and Tamil, Although 
these languages are not Indo-Germanic, numerous Sanskritisms 
have penetrated into them : moreover, the not unimportant 
literature of these languages is greatly dependent on the 
Sanskrit literature. 

In this book we shall have to limit ourselves mainly to 
the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit literature. At most it will only 
be possible to touch on modern Indian literature in an 
Appendix. 


) See Wilhelin Ociger, Literatiu' iiiul Spradio tier Siiiglialeseti, in “ ririmdriss ” 1. 10 

2 ) Sporadic Uravicliari (lialecta are found also in tLo Ganges valley and even in Bain- 

chistnn (Brahul). 

See BSOS., 1, d, 1920, pp. 71 f> 



SECTION 1. 


THE VEDA OR THE VEDIC LITERATURE. 

What is the Veda ? 

As the oldest Indian, and, at the same time, the oldest 
Indo-European literary monument, a prominent place in the 
history of world literature is due to the Veda. This is the 
case too when we remember that throughout at least 3,000 
years millions of Hindus have looked on the word of the Veda 
as the word of God, and that the Veda has given them their 
standard of thought and feeling. As the Veda, because of its 
antiquity, stands at the Read of Indian literature, no one -who 
has not gained an insight into the Vedic literature can under- 
stand the spiritual life and the culture of the Indians. Also 
Buddhism, whose birth-place is India, will remain for ever 
incomprehensible to him who does not know the Veda. For 
the teaching of Buddha is in the same relation to the Veda, 
as the New Testament is to the Old Testament. No one can 
understand the new belief without having become acquainted 
with the old one taught by the Veda. 

What then, is the Veda ? 

The word “ Veda ” means “ knowledge,” then “ the 
knowledge par excellence,” i.e. “ the sacred, the religious 
knowledge.” It does not mean one single literary ivork, as 
for instance the word “ Koran,” nor a complete collection of a 
certain number of books, compiled at some particular time, as 
the word “ Bible ” (the “ book par . excellence ”), or as the 
word “Tipitaka,” the “Bible” of the Buddhists, but a whole 
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great literature, which arose in the course of many 
centuries, and through centuries has been handed down from 
generation to generation by verbal transmission, till finally it 
was declared by a younger generation — but even then at some 
prehistoric period — to be “ sacred knowledge,” “ divine revela- 
tion,” as much on account of its great age, as on account of 
its contents. It is here not a matter of a “ Canon ” which 
might have been fixed at some council ; the belief in the 
“ sacredness ” of this literature arose, as it were, spontaneously, 
and was seldom seriously disputed. 

However, what is now called “ Veda ” or “Vedic litera- 
ture ” consists of three different classes of literary works ; and 
to each of these three classes belongs a greater or a smaller 
number of separate works, of which some have been preserved, 
but also many lost • 

I. Sarnhitas, i.(?. “Collections,” namely collections of j 
hymns, prayers, incantations, benedictions, sacrificial formulas 
and litanies. 

II. Brahmanas, voluminous prose texts, which contain 
theological matter, especially observations on sacrifice and the 
practical or mystical significance of the separate sacrificial 
rites and ceremonies. 

III. Aranyakas (“forest texts”) and Upani^ads 
(“ secret doctrines ”) which are partly included in the Brahmapas 
themselves, or attached to them, but partly are also reckoned 
as independent works. They contain the meditations of forest- 
hermits and ascetics on God, the world, and mankind, and 
there is contained in them a good deal of the oldest Indian 
philosophy. 

There must once have existed a faii’iy large number of 
SainhitSs, which originated in different schools of priests and 
singers, and which continued to be handed down in the same. 
However, many of these “ collections ” were nothing but 
slightly diverging recensions — Sakhas, “branches,” as the 
Indians say — of one and the same SarphitS. Four Samhitas, 
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however, are in existence, which differ clearly from each other, 
and which have been preserved in one or more recensions. 
These are : — 

1. The Rgveda-Sarnhita, the collection of the Rgveda. 
“ Rgveda ” is “ the Veda or the knowledge of the songs of 
praise ” (rc, plur. rcas). 

2. The Atharvaveda-Sarnhita, the collection of the 
Atharva-veda, i.e. “ of the knowledge of the magic formulas ” 
(atharvan). 

3. TheSfiraaveda-Samhita, the collection of the Sama- 
veda, i.e. “of the knowledge of the melodies” (saman). 

d'. The Yajurveda-Sainhita, the collection of the 
Yajurveda, i.e. “ of the knowledge of the sacrificial formulas ” 
(yajus, plur. yajunisi) of which there are two rather strongly 
diverging texts, namely : — 

(а) The Sainhita, of the Black Yajurveda, which has been 
preserved in several recensions, of which the most important 
are the Taittiriya-Sarnhita and the Maitrayanl-Sarnhita ; 
and 

(б) the Saiphita of the White Yajur-veda, which has 
been preserved in the Vajasaneyi -Samhita. 

On account of these four different Sainhitas the Indians 
distinguish between four different Vedas — and therefore one 
often speaks of the “Vedas” in the plural — namely, Rgveda, 
Atharvaveda, Samaveda, and (Black and White) Yajur- 
veda. Every work that belongs to the class of the Brahmapas, 
of the Aranyakas, or of the Upanisads, is joined to one of the 
enumerated Sainhitas, and “ belongs,” as we say, to one of the 
four Vedas. There are, therefore, not only Samhitas, but also 
Brahmapas, Aranyakas and Upanisads of ‘the l^tgveda, as 
well as of the Atharvaveda, of the Samaveda, and of the 
Yajurveda. Thus, for example, the Aitareya-Brahmana 
belongs to the Rgveda, the Satapatha-Brahmana to the 
White Yajurveda, and the Chandogya-Upani^ad to the 
Samaveda, and so on. 
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Every ivork which belongs to one of the three above- 
mentioned classes, and to one of the four Vedas, must be 
designated as “ Vedic,” and the whole Vedic literature is thus 
presented to us as a long succession of works of religious 
content — collections of songs, prayer-books, theological and 
theosophical treatises —which belong to different successive 
periods of time, but which represent a unity, in so far as they 
all together form the foundation for the Brahmanical religious 
system, and have the same significance for Brahmanism 
as the Old Testament has for Judaism or the New Testament 
for Christianity. As Jews and Christians look on their 
“ IToly Scripture,” so the Brahmanic Indians look on their 
Veda, in its whole extent, as divine revelation. But it is 
significant that to the expression “ Holy Scripture ” there 
corresponds in the case of the Indians the expression “Sruti,” 
“ hearing,” because the i-evealed texts were not written and 
read, but only spoken and heard. The whole history of 
Indian philosophy bears witness that not only the ancient 
hymns of the Rgveda were looked upon as “ breathed out ” 
by the God Brahman, and only “ visioned ” by the ancient 
seers, but that also every word in the Upanisads, the latest 
productions of the Vedic literature, was looked upon as 
indisputable wi.sdora emanating from the God Brahman 
himself. However much the dilferent systems of Indian 
philosophy may vary, yet they are nearly all agreed in 
considering the Veda as revealed, and in appealing to the 
Veda, especially the Upanisads — although great freedom 
and arbitrariness prevail in regard to the explanation of these 
texts, and every philosopher gleans from them just what 
he wishes to. Most significant it is, that even the Buddhists, 
who deny the authority of the Veda, yet concede that it was 
originally given or “created” by God Brahman: only, they 
add, it has been falsified by the Brahmans, and therefore 
contains so many errors. 

The expression “ Veda ” is justified only for this literature 
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which 18 regarded as revealed. However, there is another 
class of works, which has the closest connection with the 
Vedic literature, but yet cannot be said to belong to the 
Veda, These are the so-called Kalpasutras (sometimes also 
called briefly “ Sutras ”) or manuals on ritual, which are 
composed in a peculiar, aphoristic prose style. These 
include : 

1. The Srautasutras, which contain the rules for the 
performance of the great sacrifices, which often lasted many 
days, at which many sacred fires had to burn and a great 
number of priests had to be employed. 

2. The Grhyasutras, which contain directions for the 
simple ceremonies and sacrificial acts of daily life (at birth, 
marriage, death, and so on). 

3. The Dharmasfltras, books of instruction on spiritual 
and secular law — the oldest law-books of the Indians. 

Like Brahmapas, Arapyakas and Upanisads, these works, 
too, are connected with one of the four Vedas ; and there 
are Srauta, Grhya, and Dharmasutras which belong to the 
Rgveda, others which belong to the Samaveda, to the 
Yajurveda, or the Atharvaveda. As a matter of fact, they 
originated in certain Vedic schools which set themselves the 
task of the study of a certain Veda. Yet all these books of 
instruction are regarded as human work, and no longer as 
divine revelation ; they do not belong to the Veda, but to 
the “ Vedahgas,” the “ limbs,” “the auxiliary sciences 
of the Veda.” 

These Vedahgas include, besides the works on ritual, also 
a number of works on phonetics, grammar, etymology, metrics 
and astronomy. We shall have to speak of these too at the 
end of the section. 

After this general survey of the Vedic literature and the 
literature connected with it, we turn to the discussion of 
the most important works belonging to the Veda, above all, 
of the Samhitas, 
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The Eoveda-Samhita. 

Indisputably the oldest and most important of all the 
works of Vedic literature, is the Rgveda-Sarnhita, usually 
called simply the “ llgveda.” Of the different recensions of 
this Sainhita, which once existed, only a single one has come 
down to us. In the text handed down to us, this consisted 
of a collection of 1,028 hymns (Suktas), which are divided 
into ten books (Mandalas, “ circles”).'^' 

That this eollection of hymns is the oldest, or at least 
contains the oldest Indian literature which we possess, is 
proved indisputably by the language of the hymus.®> But 
the language proves also that the collection is not a single 
work, but consists of older and later elements. As in the 
Hebrew Book of Psalms, so here also, songs which had 
been composed at widely separated periods of time, were 
united at some time in a collection, and ascribed to famous 
personages of prehistoric times, preferably to the earliest, 
ancestors of those families in which the songs in question 
were handed down-. I'he majority of the oldest hymns 
are to be found in Books II to VII, which are usually 
called the “ Eamily Book.s,” because each is ascribed by 
tradition to a particular family of singers. The names 
of the singei’s or llsis {l.e. “seers, prophets”) who, as 
the Indians say, visioned these hymns, are mentioned, 
partly in the Brahmanas, partly in separate lists of authors 
(Anukramanis) connected with the Vedauga literatui*e. They 
are: Grtsaraada, Visvamitra, Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja 


Ifc ia the rocenaion of the ^Skaluka-School . ao^ar<fing editions of the text, see 
aboTB, pp. 20f. 

’*) Besides this there is also a purely oxtoriial division, which takes into consideration 
only the size, namely into eight A§\akas or “ eighths," each of which is divided into eight 
AdhySyas or readings " which in their turn are again divided into smaller vargas or 
“ sections,” usually of five versos each. 

See J. WaokernageJ, ” Altindische Grainnmtik ” 1, pp. xiii ff. on the language of 
the ^.gveda. 

8 
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and Vasistlia. These and their descendants were regarded by 
the Indians as Esis or “seers” — vve should say “authors” — of 
the hymns of Maudalas II to VII. Book VIII contains 
hymns, wliicdi are ascribed to the singer race of the Kanvas 
and that of the Aiigiras. But the Anukramanis give us also 
the names of the Rsis or “ authors ” of every single hymn 
of the nnnaining books (I, IX, X), and it is Jioteworthy that 
there are also women’s names to be found amongst them. 
Unfortunately all these lists of names have practically no 
value at all, and in reality the authors of the Vedic hymns 
arc quite unknown to us. Bor, as it has long since been 
proved,'* tlie tradition which mentions Grtsainada, Visvamitra, 
and so on, and certain of their descendants, as the Esis of the 
hymns, disagrees with the statements of the hymns them- 
selves. In the latter, onl;/ descendants of those ancient Esis 
are mentioned as authors of the hymns ; the Esis, however, 
Grtsamad;;, Visvamitra, Vasistlia, and whatever they may 
all be called — their names are well-known in the whole of 
Indian literature as the heroes of countless myths and legends 
— arc already in the hymns of the llgveda the seers of a 
long-past prehistoric time, and are only called the fathers 
of the singer families in which the songs were handed down. 
Book IX gains a character of unity through the fact that 
it contains exclusively hymns which glorify the drink of 
Soma, and arc dedicated to the god Soma. Soma is the name 
of a plant, out of which an intoxicating juice was pressed, 
which already in the Indo-Iranian time was regarded as a 
drink pleasing to the gods, and therefore plays a prominent 
part at the sacrifices of the Indians as well as of the ancient 
Iranians, who called it lladma. In ancient Indian mythology, 
however, the Soma drink is identified with the drink of 
immortality of the gods, and the seat of this divine drink is 


i) Oldenhenj, IJeber <ij'o Liedverfaaser ties Hgveda ” in ZDMG, Vol. 42, pp. 199 ff, 
Already previoasly A, Lmlwiy, “ Der Hgvcda, ” Vol. HI, pp. xiii and 100 ff. 
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the moon, the golden -gleaming “drop”'* in the sky. 
Therefore in Book IX of the Rgvc-da-Sainhitii Soma is 
celebrated not only as the sacrificial drink dear to the gods, 
hut also as the moon, the king of the sky. As the Soma-cult 
extends hack into the Indo-Iranian period, vve can also 
assume., a fairly high age for the songs of Book IX, 
which arc very closely connected wdth Soma sacrifice. The 
latest parts of our collection of hymns, however, are to he 
found in Books I to X, which arc composed of very diversified 
elements.''* Yet that does not nuian that there are not some 
very old hymns which have been pi*eserved in these hooks, 
while, on the other hand, some later hymns are also scattered 
in the “ Family Books.” Altogether, the question as to 
which hymns are “earlier” and which “ later ” is not easy 
to decide : for the language on which this decision chiefly 
rests, not only varies according to the age of the hymns, hut 
also accoi'ding to their origin and purpose, according to 
whether they arose more in connection with the priestly cult 
or with the popular religion. 

Ati incaiilation, for example, can diflfer by its language 
fi-om a song in praist; of Soma or Indra, hut it need not on 
that account he later."* 

I The so-called Khilas, which are found in a few manu- 
scripts, represent, on the wliolc, a later stratum of Rgvedic 
hymn poetry. The word Khila means “supplement,” and 
this name in itself indicates that they are texts which 

Sanskrit Indii ” means ‘‘drop” and “moon.” Tt. is to the credit of A. 
HiUchrandt to have shown in his “ Vedische Mythologie ” (Breslau 1891 ff.) that already in 
the Rgveda, Soma did not moan only tlie jdant, but also tho moon, lu the whole of the 
later literature Soma is tho moon. 

See A. Bergaigne, J. A. 1886-7, on tho arrangement of the hymns in Books II-VII, 
and A. Bnrfh, IIRK 19, 18B9, 134 ff. = Oonvroa 11, 8 fC. on those in Books I, VIII-X. See 
also Bloumfidd, JA08, 31, 1010, i>p. 10 for criteria for dial,iiip\iishing between earlier and 
later hymns in the Rgveda. 

s) See M. Bloomfield, “ On tho Relaiivo Chronology of the Vcdic Ilyiuua ” (JAOS, 2^ 
900, pF>. 42-4 )), 
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were collected and added to the Samhitii only after the latter 
had already been concluded. This does not exclude the 
possibility that some of these Khilas are of no less anti(juity 
than the hymns of the Rgrcda-Samhita, but for some reason 
unknown to us were not included in the collection. The 
eleven Valakhilya hymns, which in all manuscripts are found 
at the end of Book VIII, without being included in it, are 
probably of this kind. Of com pai'a lively high antiquity are 
probably also the eleven Suparna hymns, as well as the 
Praisasuktani and the prose • Nividas, small collections of 
sacrificial litanies.'* 

However, the question as to what we are to understand 
by “ earlier ” or by “ later ” hymns, can only be treated by 
us at the end of this section, where we shall have to discuss 
the question of the age of the Veda in general. It must 
here suffice that the general view of the great antiquitj'^ of the 
Rgveda, even of the “later” parts of it, is fully justified 
by the fact that, as Alfred Ludwig says : “ The Rgveda 
pre-supposes nothing of that which we know in Indian litera- 
ture, while, on the other hand, the whole* of Indian literature 
and the whole of Indian life pre-suppose the Veda.” 

Next to the language, however, the great age of the 
Vedic hymns is proved chiefly by the metres. Eor on the one 
hand, the Vedic metres are separated from those of classical 
Sanskrit poetry by a gulf, as in Vedic poetry there are 
numerous metres of which there, is no trace to be found in the 


*) The Khilas have been jmhlishcd by 1. Schefteilowitz, “ Die Apokryplicii clefl Rgveda 
(Indische Forschungen, 1), Breslau 1906, See also Scbeftelowitz, ZDMG 73, 1919, 30 ff. j 74, 
1920, 192 fE. : 76, 1921, 37 it. ZTT, 1 , 1922, 50 ff. ; 68 ff. Oldcnherg, “Die Hyninoti des Rgveda,” 
I, Berlin, 1888, 504 ff., and GGA, 1907, 210 ff. j A. B. Keith, JRA8, 1907, 224 ff. The Khila 
Sivasaipkalpa (edited, translated and explained by Scheftolowit-z, ZDMG, 75, 1921, 201 ff.), ia 
a regular Upani^ad, the first part of which (1-13) is old, the rest late sectarian. 

*) Der Eigveda, III, p. 183. Cf. also ibid, p, 3. “ The claim to the highest ago ia proved 
not only internally by the contents as well as the linguistic form, but externally by the fact 
that the Veda formed the basis of literature, of the spiritual and religious life, and in the 
Veda again the poetical piecc,> are the banisof the rest, hut are not based on, anythiixg themselvesd^ 
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later poetry, while on the other hand numerous metres in 
classical Sanskrit poetry have no prototype in the Veda. ) 
(Again, some metres of the Vedic poetry do indeed re-appear 
in the later poetry, but with a much more strongly marked 
rhythm than in the Rgveda.") 

In the oldest Indian metre only the number of syllables 
is fixed, while the quantity of syllables is only partially 
determined. The Vedic verses are composed of lines of 8, 
11 or 12, more rarely of 5 syllables. These lines, called 
Padaa,'^ are the units in ancient Indian metrics, and only the 
four (or five) last syllables are fixed with regard to the 
rhythm, the last syllable, however, being again a syllaba 
anceps. The regular form of the Pada of eight syllables is 
thus : 


()()()(> ^ 

Three such lines form the Gayatri and four such lines 
form the verse called the Anustubh. In the older poetry the 
Anustubh stands far behind the Gayatri in popularity. Later 
it is the reverse^i the Anustubh becomes the usual verse, and 
out of it is developed the sloka, the proper metre of epic 
poetry. Metres of rarer occurrence are the Pankti, consisting 
of five lines of eight syllables, and the Maha pankti, consist- 
ing of six such Padas. 

The line of eleven syllables has a caesura after the fourth 
or fifth syllable, and its regular form is as follows : 

OOOO IIOOO — w — i=r 

or O O O O O II O O — ^ 

Four such Padas form the verse called Tristubh. 

0 “ Pftda means “ foot ” but also “ fourth part.” The latter meaniup: is to be supposed 

hero, because as a rule four PSdaa make one line. The word “ pSda '* has nothing to do 
with the “ foot ” of Greek prosody. A breaking-np into such small units as the Gisek 
“ feet ” is impossible in Liie aucient Indian metro. 
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The line of twelve syllables differs from lhat of eleven 
only In so far as it lias one more syllable, for the rest the two 
metres are formed exactly alike. The regular form of the 
Pada of twelve syllables is thus ; 

O O O O 11 O O O — ^ 
or o a o o o II (> o — ^ ^ 

Four such Padas of twelve syllables give a verse which is 
called Jagatl. 

The regular form of the line of live syllables, four or 
eight of which together give the verse called D vipada- Vira j 
is thus : 


By combinations of different kinds of Padas into one 
Verse, a nirmber of more elaborate metres are formed, as the 
U,prik and Br^ntl verses, composed of lines of eight or twelve 
syllables. 

How much, in old Indian metres, everything depends on 
the number of syllables," is proved })y t%^ oft-recurring 

speculations, in the Brilhraanas and IJpanisads, on the mys- 
tical significance of the metres, where the mysticism of 
numbers comes into play, w^hen, for example, it is said, with 
strange logic : “ The words bhumi (earth), antariksa (atmos- 
phere), and dyu (sky) form eiglit syllables. A Gayatri-Pada 
consists of eight syllables. Therefore he who knows the 
Gilyatrl gains the three worlds.” But that the metres play 
such a highly important part in the mysticism of ritual, 
that considered as divine beings, they even receive sacrifices,** 
that mythology concern itself with them, especially with the 


■) Soo Wi’het, Ind. Stud. 8, I7S f., and H. Wethr ZTT, I, 1922, 115 ff. 

Brhad<1iranyaka-Upani§a(l V, 15. Dyu is to lie pronounced as “ diiiJ 
®) VftBi^tha-Dbarmaeutra., X11I,3 and eJsewhere, 
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Gayatrl, which in the form of a bird fetches the Soma from 
heaven, that they are evented like other beings by Prajapati,‘* 
— all this indicates the great age of these metres which Avere 
thought to have originated in times immemorial. Thus the 
age of the metres is also a proof of the age of the hymns 
then)selves.'' 

fThe best idea, however, of the great age of these hymns 
is vouchsafed us by a glance at the geographical and cultural 
conditions of the time of Avhich they tell us. There we see 
above all, that the Aryan Indians, at the time when the 
hymns of the Rgveda arose, had not nearly as yet spread over 
the Avhole of India. We find them still domiciled in the river- 
land of the Indus (Sindhu , the present Punjab.^ " Prom the 
West, over the passes of the llindukush, Aryan tribes had 
penetrated into “ the land of the five rivers,” and in the songs 
of the ligveda we still hear of the battles which the Aryans^’ 
had to fight Avith the Dasyu, or the black skin”, as the 
swarthy aboriginal inhabitants were called. Only slowly 
amidst continuous fighting against the hated “ non-Aryans ” 
(anarya) — the Ttasyus or Uilsas, vdio know no gods, no laws, 
and no sacrilices — do they press forward towards the East up 


‘) Soe for iiiBtam c, Satapatliu- Hiahinniui VI 1 1, J, 1-2. How great a role the metres 
play iu the syniholism and iiiysticisui of the ritual, may bo seen from numerous passages in 
the liturgical SamliitSB and in the Brfihnianns ; See A. irciirr, Ind. Stud. 8, pp. 8 ff., 28 IT. 

See E. V. Anivhl, “ Vetlic Metro/’ Cambridge HIOG, anti A. B. Keith and Arnuldf 
JIRAS, UJ0(), 484 ff., 7 10 IT,, 097 H., on the motrti of the Rgveda as a oiitorion of its ago. 

|j According to E. W. (the Punjab and the Kgvcdn, JAOS., 19,1808,19-28) 

tiio habitations of the Aryan Indians at the time when the majority of the hymns 
-iwere composed, should he Bought in the iieighboiiihood of AmbalJa, between the rivers 
Sarasouti and Ghuggar. The rivers of the Punjab are laaitcd in the famouy " j’raise of 
the Rivers ” (nadistuti), Rv. X, 75. Cf. A. Stdn, JRAS. 1917, 91 ff. JHcrielhns not yet 
convinced me that Mio oldest parts (d the Rgveda were composed in Iran and not in 
India (Indo-german. Forschungen, 41, 1928, p. 188). 

*) Ssk. firya-- Avcstic airya — Gld Pera. ariya, “ the faithful ones,” “ the people of the 
same race.” Herodotus (VII, (12) says that the Modes called themselves Apioi. 7’hu8 
“Aryan” is the common designation of Indians and i Iranians. On the close relationship 
between the language of the Veda with the old Iranian, see above, p. 41. 
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to the Ganges.^ It is significant that (this river,) without which 
we can hardly imagine the India of all later periods, and 
which up to the present day plays such a prominent part in 
the poetry as well as in the popular religion of the Indians, 
is hardly mentioned in the Rgveda. ' Heine’s lyric : — 

“ There are sweet smells and lights by the Ganges, 

And giant trees stand there, 

And beautiful silent figures 
Are kneeling by lotus flowers,” 

so suggestive of people and scenes from the period of 
Kalidasa, does not in the least fit into the times of the 
Rgveda. (Even the lotus-flower, which in a manner belongs 
to the essentials of later Indian poetry, is not yet a subject 
for metaphors among the Vedic singersli Altogether the 
animal and plant worlds in the Rgveda are essentially 
different from those of later periods. The Indian fig-tree 
(Nyagrodha, Ficus indica) is missing in the Rgveda. The 
most dreaded beast of prey of the India of to-day, the tiger, 
is not yet mentioned in the hymns — his home is Bengal, into 
which the Aryan Indians at that time had not yet penetrated. 
Rice — later the chief product of agriculture and the staple 
food of the Indians — is still quite unknown to the Rgveda) 
Only barley is planted, and at the time of the hymns agri- 
culture as yet played only a small part. { The chief source of 
income was cattle-rearing,) and the chief cattle was the 
bullock. The horse also was greatly valued and, harnessed 
before the chariot, bore the warrior to the field, and, at the 
popular chariot-races, gained praise and glory for the victor. 
Again and again in the songs and invocations to the gods, 
the prayer for cattle and horses occurs. Also the strife 
amongst the hostile aboriginal inhabitants turns on the posses- 
sion of cattle. Therefore, too, the old word for “ war ” or 
“ battle ” is originally “ desire for cattle” (gavi§ti). In the 
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most extravagant expressions cows and bullocks are praised 
as tlie most pre- ious possessions. H'lie lowing of cows hasten- 
ing to the calves is looked on hj' the ancient Indian as the 
sweetest music. “ The singers are shouting to the god Indra,” 
says a poet, “as mother cows low to the calf.” Gods are 
readily compared with hullocks, goddesses with cows. The 
milk of the cow was not only one of the chief articles of food, 
but milk and butter formed an essential part of the sacrifices 
to the gods. The milk was by preference consumed warm as 
it came from the C(uv, and Vedic poets marvel at the miracle 
that the “raw” cow gives cooked milk. As the German 
nursery rhyme has it : — 

flow can it be, O tell me now, 

The milk is white, but led the cow,” 

so a Vedic singer praises the god Indra on account of the 
miracle that he has put the shining white milk into the red 
or black cows. However, the high esteem in which cattle 
wore held proved no obstacle to the slaughtering of cows, and 
especially of hullocks, at the sacrifices, and to the eating of 
their flesh. An absolute prohibition of cow-killing did not 
exist in the oldest times, although the word “ aghnyil,” “ she 
who is not to be killed ” for “ cow ” indicates that cows W’ere 
killed only under exceptional circumstances.'^^ Also the 
skin of the oxen was used. The tanner Avorked it up into 
leather bottles, strings of bows and straps. There were also 
already different kinds of industries.', There was above all 
the wood worker — at once carpenter, carriage-builder, and 
cabinet-maker — who made especially the chariot. There were 
metal-workers, smiths, who used a bird’s wings as bellows. 
Shipping was still in its first beginnings. A canoe provided 


‘) It is quite similar aniunj; the Diukas and Kallirs in Africa, vvliosc piCKcnt form of 
economics must be fairly in a^rrocnieut with that of the Vedic Aryans. 

*) Sec A. A. MacdoneU and A. B. Keith, “Vedic Index of Nantes ami Snbjccis,'’ 
London 1912, U, 145 ff. 

9 
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with oars, probably consisting only of a hollowed-out tree- 
trunk, served for the navigation of the rivers. Although the 
sea was known to the Vedic Indians, it is, to say the least, 
highly doubtful whether there was yet an extensive 
maritime trade. However, it is certain that there were 
traders, and that an extensive trade was carried on, in which 
oxen and gold ornaments took the place of money. Besides 
oxen and horses, the Vedic singers implore the gods chiefly 
for gold, which they hope to receive as gifts from the rich 
sacrificers. 

; But while we hear in the Rgveda of cattle-i'eariiig and 
agriculture, of trade and industry, as well as of deeds of war 
and of sacriflees, there is not yet to be found in the hymns 
that caste-division, which imparts a peculiar stamp to the 
M'hole of the social life of tlie Indians of later time.s,'5and 
which, up to the present day, has remained the curse of India. 
Only in one single hymn, evidently late, are the four castes — 
Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra — mentioned. Certainly 
there were warriors and priests, but of an exclusive warrior- 
caste there is in the Rgveda as little mention as of one or 
several lower castes of farmers, cattle-traders, merchants, arti- 
sans, and labourers. As in later times, so indeed already in 
the Rgveda, it was the custom that, at the king’s side there 
stood a house-priest (Purohita) who offered the sacriflees for 
him. But we still hear often enough — even in the later Vedic 
period — of sacrifices and ceremonies, which the pater-familias 
performs alone without priestly aid. The wife takes part 
in these sacriflees ; indeed, it is reckoned as absolutely 
essential, that the husband and wife together perform the 
sacred ceremonies. ; This participation of -the wife in the 
sacriflees proves at all events that the position of woman in 


’) 11 in (u^rtnihly not n Tiu^n" accideni,, tliul in the sours of the K^V'etlft countless 
similes ami inofiiphorH ure druAvu frouj ratdr-rearinri, while only sehlom a simile refers to 
ishippiriy, Oyntrust witii tiiis Homer's wealtli of hp:in'cs of speech which refer to .sliiitpiiiR. 
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the oldest period of the Rgveda was not yet so low as later^* 
Avhen the law-books absolutely forbid women to sacrifice, and 
to repeat sacred texts. In the Rgveda (VII f, 31) we read 
of the married couple (darapatl — “householder and house- 
wife ”) who “ with minds in harmony press the Soma, rinse 
and mix it with milk ” and offer adoration to the gods. Manu, 
however, declares in his law-book, that it is dis[)leasing to the 
gods when women sacriflce (IV, 206), and that women who 
offer the fire-sacrifiee (A.gnihotra) sink into hell 'Xf, 37). 
When we still hear in the Upanisads, that women also took an 
active share in the disputations of the philosophers, (we must 
not wonder that in the hymns of the Rgveda women could 
without restriction — at feasts, dances, and such like — show 
themselves publicly. ; It is by no itieans necessary, as some 
scholars do, to think of courtesans, when it is said that 
beautiful women flock to the festival gathering; It is 
not to be denied, however, that already at the time of the 
Rgveda, many solitary, unprotected women — “ brotherless 
maidens ” fi.s a poet c.alls them— gave themselves up to prosti- 
tution ; but Pischol and (reldncr,'’ in spite of all the trouble 
which they have taken to prove it, have not succeeded in 
ju'oving that at that time already there existed a “grand 
system of courtesans ” as in tire finui of Buddha in Vesali, or 
at the time of Perikles in Athens. 

f^IIowever, we must not form too exalhid an idea ot the 
moral conditions in ancient India, and not picture these to 
ourselves in such an idyllic manner, as cerlainly (Max Milllor 
has at times done. We hear irt the hymns of the Rgveda of 
incest, seduction, conjugal unfaithfulness, the procuring of 
abortion, as also of deception, fhei't and robbery. All this, 
however, proves nothing against, the antiquity of the Rgveda.^ 
Moder n ethirology knows nothing of “ unspoiled children of 
nature ” any more than it regards all primitive peoples as 

') Vedischo Studion, I, p, xxt 
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rough savages or cannibal monsters. The ethnologist knows 
that a step-ladder of endless gradations of the most] widely 
differing cultural conditions leads from the primitive peoples 
to the half-civilised peoples, and right up to the civilised 
nations. Wq need not, therefore, imagine the people of the 
Rgveda either as an innocent shepherd people, or as a 
horde of rough savages, nor, on the other hand as a people of 
ultra-refined culture.) Tlie picture of culture which is un- 
folded in these songs, and which Heinrich Ziimner in his still 
valuable book “ Altindisches Lehen ” has drawn for us in 
* so masterly a manner, shows us the Aryan Indians as an 
active, joyful and w'arlike people, of simple, and still partly 
savage habits. The Vedic singers implore the gods for help 
against the enemy, for victory in battle, for glory and rich 
booty; they pray for wealth, heaps of gold and countless 
herds of cattle, for rain for their fields, for the blessing of 
children, and long life. As yet we do not find in the songs 
of the Rgveda that effeminate, ascetic and pessimistic trait of 
the Indian character with which we shall meet again and 
again in later Indian literature. 

Now there have been scholars, who considered the hymns 
of the Rgveda to be so enormously old, that they thought to 
see in them not so much Indian as Aryan or Indo-European 
mental " life ; they held, that the epoch of these hymns was 
still so near to the Indo-European “ pre-historic time,” that in 
them we are still dealing rather with “ Aryans ” than with 
actual Indians. On the other hand, other scholars have shown 
that the Rgveda is above all a production of the Indian mind, 
and that for its explanation no other principles must be 
followed than for any other text of Indian literature. This 
is one of the many poinjts on which the interpreters of the 
Rgveda diverge rather widely 

Berlin 1879, v 

®) See Barth, Oenvrefl II, 237 ; 11. Oldenberg, Veclaforschtinpr, Stnttgarfc, 1906 ; 

Winternitui, W55KM, 19, 1905, 419 
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We must here remember the important fact that the 
:5,gveda is as yet by no means fully explained. There are, 
indeed, a large number of hymns, the explanation of which 
is as certain as that of any other Indian text. But on the 
other hand, there are many hymns and very many verses and 
isolated passages of the Bgveda Avhose right meaning is still 
in the highest degree doubtful. This is also of great 
importance for the just appreciation of these old writings. 
The outsider who takes a translation of the Rgveda in his hand 
often wonders that so much in the.se hymns is unpoetical, 
indeed unintelligible and senseless. But the reason is 
frequently only that the translators do not content themselves 
with translating that which is intelligible, but that they think 
they must translate eve7uif.hing, even that which has up till 
now not been rightly ititerpreted. 

How'ever it is not entirely our fault, that we as yet do 
not rightly understand the Bgveda, and that a complete 
translation of it must of necessity contain much that is in- 
correct. The reason lies in the great age of these hymns 
which to the Indians themselves, already in very early times, 
had become unintelligible. Within the Vedic literature we 
find already some verses of the Rgveda misunderstood and 
"wrongly interpreted. Already in early times Indian scholars 
busied themselves with the interpretation of the Rgveda. 
So-called Nighantus or “ Glo,ssaries,” collections of rare and 
obscure words which occur in the hymns, were prepared. 
*The first commentator of the Rgveda, whose work is preserved 
to us, was Aaska, who on the basis of the Nighaptus, explains 
a great number o! Vedic verses in his wmrk Nirukta {i.e. 
“Etymology”). This Yaska, who doubtless is older than 
Papini,’* already quotes no less than seventeen predecessors, 


') The great ago of tho Nirukta is proved by;iits language, which is more archaic 
than that of the reniaininf? non-Vedic Sanskrit litera.turo. s. Bhandarhar. JBRAS 16, 188»5. 
265 f* Laksbman Sarui?, “The Nighar^tu and the Nirukta tho oldest Indian Treatise on 
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whose opinions frequently contradict each other. Indeed, 
one of the scliolars quoted by Yaska declares outright that 
the whole V^eda-exegesis is worth nothing, as the hymns are 
obscure, senseless, and contradictory to each other — to which 
Yaska, however, observes that it is not the fault of the beam 
if the blind man does not see it. Yaska himself, in the 
explanation of difficult words, often relies on the etymology 
(which of course does not fulfil the scientific requirements 
of modern philology) and frequently give.s two or more 
different interpretations of one and the same word. It follows 
from this, that already in Yaska’s time the sense of many 
words and passages of the Rgveda was no longer established by 
an uninterrupted tradition. Of the work of the many successors 
whom Yaska has had, there is nothing preserved to us, any more 
than of that of his predecessors. Only from the 14th century 
after the birth of Christ do we possess a comprehensive com- 
mentary, which explains the Rgveda word by word. This is the 
famous comraen.tary of Sayana. Some of the older European 
interpreters of the Ttgveda — thus the English scholar H. H. 
Wilson, who has published a complete English translation of 
the Ttgveda, which entirely follows the Indian commentary — 
depended entirely upon Sayana’s commentary, taking it for 
aranted that the latter rested on reliable tradition. On the 
other hand, other Veda investigators did not trouble them- 
selves at all about the native interpretation. They denied 


Eiyniolo!?}", Pliilosophy and Semantics/' Tntrodiicfion, (Jjcford 1920, p. 54-, merely redecta 
the universal opinion (without offering new proofs) that Yffiska lived between 700 and 
5fX) B.C. YSska was acquainted with all tho Vedic Harphitas and tho nio.st important 
Brrihmanas, including? tlie latest Gopatlia-BrShinana, the PrStiScSkhyas and a few of tho 
Upani^ftds ; e. Sarnp, loc. cit., pp. 54 f., and P.D. Gnne, in Bhandarkar Com. Vol , pp. 43 ff. 
YAska already considmed the Veda as revealed ; but even in his time there wore men who 
doubted the sanctity of the Veda (s. Sarup, cif., pp. 7l ff.). 8nty av raUi Samasraminm 
an appendix to his edition of the Nirukta has an interesting treatise in Sanskrit on the age 
of Yftska (about 1900 B.C. !) and the purpose of the Nirukta s. Barth, EUR. 27, 1803, 184 ff., 
^Oeuvres II, 94 ££. On Yaska, s. also Liebich, ^‘Znr Einfiihrung in die indischu 
einheim. Sprachwiss, II, 22 ff. 
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that a commentator, who lived more tliaii two thousand years 
after the composition of the book explained by him, could 
know anything which we Europeans, with our philological 
criticism and with the modern resources of linguistic science, 
could not fathom and understand better. Among these 
investigators especially Rudolf Roth is conspicuous. One of 
his pupils and followers was H. Grassmann, who published in 
two volumes a complete metrical translation of the hymns 
of the Rgveda.'* Most of the investigators to-day take up 
an intermediary position. AVhile admitting that we must 
not blindly follow the native interpreters, they yet believe 
that the latter did partly/ at least, draw upon an uninterrupted 
tradition and therefore should not be disregarded, and that 
simply because they are Indians and moreover better ac- 
quainted with the Indian atmosphere, as it were, than we 
Westerners, they often hit the right meaning. Among these 
interpreters is Alfred Ludwig, who, in his complete German 
translation of the llgvcda, to which is adled a comprehensive, 
most valuable commentary,-' for the first time thoroughly 
utilized the explanations of Sayana, without rejecting other 
aids to interpretation. He is a forerunner of R. Pischel and 
K. F. Geldncr, who, in their “ Vedische Studien ” have 


‘) Leipzig?, 1870 and 1877. The seloftiuii “ Siobeiizig Lieder dt-s Rgveda tiborsetzt 
Mtxi K.nr\ Gcldner uud Adolf Mit Beitrtigen R. Roth." Tubingen 1875, which 

also proceeded from Rofh*>i scliool, is maeli preferable to GrasHinaini’.s tranalatiou. 

*) Prag 1876-1888, in six volumes. Though dillicult to understand, Ludnngf^ 
translation is yet more? reliabh^ than the smooth verse\s in the translation of Gynssman7i. 
A good English translation is that of R.T.H. Grijjiih, Benares, 18vS9-18y2. Selections from 
the Hf^veda are tranalated into English by Max MiiUer and Oldcnberg in SBE., Vols, 32 and 
46 ; into German tty K. F. Goldncr, in A. Beriholel, “ Heligionsgoschichtliches Lesebuch 
(TQbingen, 1908) p. 71 ff : A. Ilillcbra udt, “ Lieder des Hgveda,” Gbttingon 1913: into 
English A. A. Mucdoneil, “ Hymns from the Rgveda” (Herilage of India Series); 
and E. J, Thomm^ “ Vedic Hymns (Wisdom of the East Series), London 1923. 
The lirst part of a new and eomx»lete iranslation of the Kgveda by K,F. Gelditer 
has been published in tin; seiies “ Quellen der Religionsgt^.uhichte,’' Gottingen, 1923. 

^) Stnttgait, lvS 89 - 1901 , .3 vols. Otlier itnport.anh conlrihntif>ns to the interpretation 
of the Kgveda are : O/dealaor;, “ Hgveda, Textkritische und exegetisclio Noten ", A(1GW 
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rendered invaluable services to the clearing-up of many 
obscure passages of the flgveda. They have also clung most 
firmly — certainly not without exaggeration — to the principle 
that the Rgveda must, above all, be interpreted as a produc- 
tion of the Indian mind, to the right understanding of which 
the Indian literature of later periods provides the best key. 

Added to all this is yet another much-debated question, 
which is of no little importance for the interpretation of the 
Vedic hymns, namely the question whether these hymns arose 
independently of all sacrificial ritual as the naive expressions 
of a pious faith in the gods, as the outpouring of the hearts 
of divinely inspired singers, or whether they were, in a 
workmanlike manner, composed by priests, merely with the 
intention of using them for certain sacrifices and ceremonies,^ 

But how differently these songs may be judged according 
to the line of interpretation taken by a scholar may be shown 
by contrasting the opinions of two eminent scholars.) In 
his beautiful book, which is still worth reading, “ Dor Rgveda, 
die alteste Litteratur der Inder,” Ad. Kaegi says of the 
hymns of the Rgveda : “ The great majority of the songs 
are invocations and glorifications of the deities addressed 
at the time ; their key-note is throughout a simple outpour- 
ing of the heart, a prayer to the Eternal Ones, an invita- 
tion to accept favourably the piously dedicated gift 

To that which a god placed in his soul and caused him to feel: 
to the impulse of his heart the singer wishes to give eloquent 
expression.” He admits that also portions of inferior quality 
are to be found in the collection, “ but there is in them all a 
fresh breath of vigorous primeval poetry. Whoever takes the 
trouble to transfer himself to the religious and moral thought 

N.F.'Vol. xr, No. 5, and Vol. XIU, No. 3. 1900 and 1912; aeldner, “DerRgvedu. in 
Auawahl ” I. Glossar, II Kommentar, Stuttgart 1907'1909, and ZUMG 71, 1917, 316 ff, 
M. Bloomfidd, JAGS 27, 1906, 72 ff. ; E. W. Fay, *7//d,403 U, : A.B. Keith, JRAS 1910, 921 if. 

*) Second edition, Leipzig, 1881. Au English translation (The Eig-Veda, the 
Oldest Literature of the Indians) with additions, by R. Arroivsniith, appeared 1886. 
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and action, the poetry and the working of a people and age, 
in which the first spiritual development of our own race is 
placed before our eyes at it§ best, will feel himself attracted 
’in various ways by many of these songs, here through the 
childlike simplicity, there through the freshness or delicacy of 
feeling and in other parts by the boldness of metaphor, by the 
flight of the imagination.” Now let us hear what H. 
Oldenberg, the ingenious and judicious expert on Indian litera- 
ture, says about these songs in his “ Religion des Veda.” 
He sees already in this “ oldest document of Indian literature 
and religion ” “ {he clear trace of an evei’- increasing intel- 
lectual enervation.” He speaks of the “ sacrificial songs and 
litanies, with which the priests of the Vedic Aryans on a 
temple-less place of sacrifice, at the sacrificial fires strewn 
around with grass, invoked their gods — barbarian priests — the 
barbarian gods, who with horses and chariots came driving 
through the sky and air in order to feast on the sacri:ftcial cake, 
butter, and meat, and to imbibe, with the intoxicating soma 
juice, courage and divine strength. The singers of the 
Rgveda, in a manner inherited of old, composing for the 
great and pompous . ...Sdma-sacrifice, do not want to tell of 
the god whom they are honouring, but they want to praise 
this god. ...So they heap upon him all the glorifying epithets 
which are at the disposal of the grossly flattering garrulous- 
ness of an imagination which loves the bright and the garish.” 
“ Such poetry,” Oldenberg thinks, “ could have arisen only in 
the exclusive circles of the priestly sacrificial experts.” 

To me both these opinions seem exaggerated, and the 
•truth, in my opinion, here as in all the debateable questions 
regarding the interpretation of the Rgveda, lies midway. 
Let us remember that the hymn-collection of the Rgveda is 
composed of earlier and later portions. Just as there gro 
hymns in the Samhita, which belong to different periods of 




Berlin 1894, p. 8. 

JO 
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time, so also in contents the hymns are of greatly varying 
value and of different origin. There is no doubt that a great 
number of these hymns arose independently of all sacrificial 
ritual, and that in them the breath of genuine primeval 
religious poetry i^ felt.‘> Even if many of these hymns were 
used later on for sacrificial purposes, that does not in the 
least prove that they were originally written for this purpose. 
On the other hand it is equally certain that very many 
portions of the Rgveda-Samhita were from the first intended 
for nothing but sacrificial songs and litanies, and were glued 
together in a rather workmanlike fashion by priestly singers. 
It is also certainly exaggerated when W. D. Whitney once 
said : “ The Vedas appear rather like an Indo-European thari 

an Indian record.” But just as certainly is it an exaggeration 
when Pischel and Geldner (with H. H. Wilson) state that 
the Indians at the time of the Rgveda, had already attained 
a degree of culture, which was little different from that which 
Alexander the Great found in existence at the time of his 
invasion of India.’’ 

Although the gulf which divides the hymns of the 
Rgveda from the rest of Indian literature may perhaps not 
be so wide as many older investigators have supposed, a 
gulf still exists.*” This is proved by the language, by the 
cultural conditions indicated above, and most particularly by 
the stage of religious development, which we meet with 
in the hymns.. So much is certain, that, (whatever the 


’) fenthiiaiasm should not, however, be allowed to obscure calm criticism, as is the 
case with FI. Brunnhofer, who (in hie essay “ Ueber den Geist der indischen Lyrik/' 
Leipzig 1882) makes the author of one of the later philosophical hymns of the Rgveda “A 
prince of poets towering up out of the mists of primitive times ” (p. 16) and is carried 
aw^ into saying that “ the Veda is like the lark's morning trill, of humanity awakening 
to the consciousness of its greatness” (p. 41). That the Veda certainly is not ! 

•) Language and its Study, London 1876, p. 227. 

>) Vedisohe Studien, I, pp. xxii, Xxvi. 

See also A. Hillehrandt^ Vedische Mythologie,” II, 8, 
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poetical value of the songs of the Rgveda may he, there 
exists no more important source for the investigation of the 
earliest stages in the development of Indian religion, no more 
important literary source for the investigation of the mytho- 
logy of the Indo-European peoples, indeed, of peoples in 
general, than these songs of the Kgveda.' 

To say it in a word: what renders these hymns so 
valuable for us is that we see before us in them a mythology 
in the making.') We see gods, as it were, arising before our 
eyes. Many of the hymns are not addressed to a sun-god, 
nor to a moon-god, nor to a fire-god, nor to a god of the 
heavens, nor to storm-gods and water-deities, nor to a goddess 
of the dawn and an earth-goddess, but the shining sun itself, 
the gleaming moon in the nocturnal sky, the fire blazing on 
the hearth or on the altar or even the lightning shooting 
forth from the cloud, the bright sky of day, or the starry 
sky of night, the roaring storms, the flowing waters of clouds 
and of rivers, the glowing dawn and the spread-out fruitful 
earth — -all these natural phenomena are, as such, glorified, 
worshipped, and invoked. Only gradually is accomplished in 
the songs of the Rgveda itself, the transformation of these 
natural phenomena into mythological figures, into gods and 
goddesses such as 8urya (Sun), Soma (Moon), Agni (Fire), 
Byaus (Sky), Maruts (Storms), Vayu (Wind), Apas (Waters), 
U§as (Dawn), and Prthivi (Earth), whose names still indubi- 
tably indicate what they originally were. So the songs of 
the Ttgveda prove indisputably that the most prominent 
figures of mythology have proceeded from personifications 
of the most striking natural phenomena. Mythological 
investigation has succeeded, also in the cases of the deities 


’) h. de la Fanec Powssiti, {“ Le Vedisme,” Paris 1909, pp. 61 £f., 68) contests this 
view that the Veda presents “ a mythology in the making ” and A. B. Keith, JEAS., 1909, p. 
469, agrees with hinn But 1 did not mean to say that all my hology first arose at the time 
of the Egveda-Saiphita. The beginnings of the Vedic system of mythology nnd religion 
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whose names are no longer so transparent, in proving that 
they originally were nothing but just natural phenomena 
similar to sun, moon, and so on. Among such mythological 
figures, whose original nature is soon partly forgotten in the 
hymns, and who are honoured more as mighty, lofty beings, 
distinguished through all kinds of miraculous deeds, are Indra, 
Vanina, Mitra, Aditi, Visnu, Pusan, the two Asvins, Budra 
and Parjanya. These gods’ names, too, originally indicated 
natural phenomena, and natural beings. Epithets, which 
at first emphasized a particularly important side of a natural 
being, became gods’ names and new gods. Thus Savitar, 
the “ inspirer,” “ the life-giver,” and Vivasvat, “ the shining,” 
were at first epithets, then names of the sun, and finally they 
became independent sun-gods beside Stirya. Also the gods of 
different tribes and different periods arc in many ways 
represented in the polytheism of the Vedic Indians.* ) Hence 
it is that Mitra, Visnu and Pusan also appear in the Rgveda 
as sun-gods. Pusan was probably the sun-god of a small 
shepherd-tribe, before he was received into the Vedic pantheon 
as the “ Lord of the ways,” the protector of travellers, the god 
who knows all the paths and also brings back to' the right path 
the cattle which have strayed. Mitra, who is identical with 
the Mithra of the Avesta, is through this fact already dis- 
tinguishable as an ancient Aryan sun-god, who still hails from 
the time when Indians and Iranians formed one people. It 
is not so easy with all gods to discover to which natural 
phenomenon they owe their origin. Still the opinions of 
investigators differ widely in the explanation of gods like 
Indra, Varuna, Rudra, Aditi, and the Asvins — to mention 


doubtless belong to a far earlier jjoriod thau the comiulation of the SamhitS. Those hymM, 
however, in which the natural phenomena and the deities embodied in them are as 
yet scarcely distinguished from one another, hark back to the time of the beginnings of 
Vedic mythology. This, of courge, does not assume that the same thing is true of the 
whole SamhitS, or of the whcl© of Vedic religion. 

*) See Ai liillcbrandii Vedische Mytliologie, ” ll, 14 if. 
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only the most important ones. Thus, to one, Indra is the god 
of the storm, to the other an old sun-god. Varuna is to some 
a god of the heavens, while others see in him a moon-god. 
Eudra, who is u^ally held to be a storm-god, because he is 
the father of the storm-gods (the Maruts), would be, accord- 
. ing to Oldenberg, a mountain and forest god, according to 
Hillebrandt “ a god of the horrors of the tropical climate.” 
Aditi is, according to one view, the expanse of the sky, accord- 
ing to another the endless, widespreading earth.* The two 
Asvins, a pair of gods who are doubtless related to the Greek 
Dioskuri, and also reappear in Germanic and Lettic mytho- 
logy, were already before Yaska a puzzle to the ancient 
Indiaii commentators. Some held them to be heaven and 
earth, others day and night, and still to-day some scholars see 
in them the two twilights, others sun and moon, yet others 
- the morning and evening star, and again others the constella- 
tion of Gemini.'^^ ' But what is the most important is that 
most mythologists to-day agree that by far the greatest 
majority of the Vedic gods has proceeded from natural pheno- 
mena or natural beings.^* There were, indeed, some deities 


0 See now the learned dissertation by E. Arltnaii, Kiidra Untersuchungen zuni altin- 
disohen Glauben nnd Kultui*, Uppsala, 1922. He sees in Rudra a primitive popular deity, 
the prototype of Siva. 

This is not the place to express an opinion on all the controversial questions 
which oonoorn Vedic Mythology. The best representation of the facts of Vedio Mythology 
is given by A. A. MacdoneU, “ Vedic Mythology ” (in the “ Grundriss ’* III, I, A.), 
Whoever desires information with reference to the explanation of the myths and religious 
belief of the ancient Indians, must at all events consult both H. Oldenherg^s ‘‘ Religion des 
Veda” (Berlin 1894) and also A. Hillehrandf- s YediBche Mythologie ” (3 vols., Breslau 
1891.1902). Different as are the results arrived at by the two investigators,, both have 
greatly contributed to the extension and deepening of our knowledge of the Vodio religion. 
Even the outsider, however, must be quite clear that, in these questions, * absolute truth 
can never be attained, in fact can always only be approached more or less closely. Great 
^ services have been rendered to the investigation 6f Vedic religion and still more to the 
explanation of the hymns of the Bgveda, by the French scholar Abel Bergaigne, (” La 
religion vediqiie d’apr^s les hyrauos du Rg-veda,” ,3 vols., Paris, 1878.1883). 

®) Sten Konowy The Aryan Gods of the Mitani People, Kristiania, 1921, p. 6, has not 
convinced me, “that the conception of Vedic religion as a worship of nature and 
natural phenomena is fundamentally wrong.” 
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that have become divine beings out of abstractions, but they 
nearly all appear only in the latest hymns of the tenth book; 
thus Visvakarraan = “ the world master-builder,” Prajapati = 
“the lord of creatures,” or Sraddha=“ faith,” Manyu = “ anger,” 
and some similar personifications. More important are certain 
gods of the so-called “ lower ” mythology, who also appear in 
the Itgveda : the Itbhus, who correspond with the elves, the 
Apsaras, who correspond with the nymphs, and the Gandharvas, 
who are a kind of forest and field spirits. Numerous demons 
and evil spirits too appear in the hymns as enemies of the 
gods, who are hated and fought against by the Devas or gods. 
The name Asura, however, by which in the later Vedic works 
these enemies of the gods are designated, appears in the 
Rgveda still with the old meaning “ possessed of wonderful 
power ” or “ god,” which the corresponding word “ Ahura ” 
has in the Avesta, and only in a few places also with the mean- 
ing of demons. In the Rgveda Dasa or Dasyu — thus the non- 
Aryan aboriginal inhabitants also are called — is the usual name 
for the evil demons, besides also llaksas or Uaksasas, by which, 
in the Rgveda, as well as in the ndiole of the later Indian 
literature, all kinds of mischievous, ghostly beings are desig- 
nated. Also the Pitaras, the “ fathers ” or ancestral spirits, 
already in the Rgveda received divine worship. The king of 
these ancestral spirits, who rules in the kingdom of the deceased, 
high up in the highest heaven, is Yama, a god who belongs 
already to the Indo-Iranian prehistoric period ; for he is iden- 
tical with Yima who, in the Avesta, is the first human being, 
the primeval ancestor of the human race. As the first depart- 
ed one — ^perhaps originally the daily setting sun or the monthly 
dying moog, — he became the king in the realm of the dead. 
This kingdom of the dead is in the heavens, and the dying 
man is comforted by the belief that after death he will abide 
with King Yama in the highest heaven. (Of the dismal belief 


J) Cf. Oldenhevg, Religion des Ycda, pp. 162 ff.; V. K. Rajwade, Proc. IOC., II, pp. 1 ff. 
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in the transmigration of the soul and eternal rebirth — the 
belief which controls the whole philosophical thought of 
Indians in later centuries — there is, in the Rgvedar, as yet no 
trace to be found. So we see here too, that in these hymns 
there breathes an entirely different spirit from that which 
pervades the whole of the later Indian literature.' 

Just these important differences between the religious 
views which appear in the songs of the Rgveda and those of 
the succeeding period prove also that these songs do as a 
matter of fact reflect the popular belief of the old Aryan 
Indians.'^ Though it is true that the songs of the Ilgveda 
cannot really be called “ popular poetry,” that — for the most 
part at least — they arose in certain singer-families, in narrow 
priestly circles, jet we must not think that these priests and 
singers created a mythology and a system of religion without 
any consideration of the popular belief. ; Certainly there may 
be some things that are told of the gods, which rest only on 
“ momentary fancies of the individual poet,” but on the whole 
we must take for granted that these priests and singers started 
from popular tradition, tliat they, as Hillebrandt aptly says, 
“ stood above, but not outside, the people.” '* 

Thus, then, these songs are of incalculable value to us 
as evidence of the oldest religious faith of the Aryan Indians. 
As works of poetic art, too, they deserve a prominent place 
in the world literature. ^It is true, the authors of these hymns 
rise but extremely seldom to the exalted flights and the deep 
fervour of, say, the religious poetry of the Hebrews. The Vedic 
singer does not look up to the god whom he honours in song, 
with that shuddering awe and that faith, firm as a rock, with 
which the Psalmist looks up to Jehovah. The prayers of the 
priestly singers of ancient India do not, as with the former, rise 
from the inmost soul to the heavenly ones. These poets stand 


See Oldenherg^ “ Aus Tndion und Iran,” p. 19 ; “Religion des Veda/’ p. 13; 
Billehrandt, “ Vedische Mythologio,” II, 4, 
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on a more familiar footing with the gods whom they honour in 
song. When they sing a song of praise to a god, then they 
expect him to present them with wealth in cows and hero- 
sons, and they are not afraid to tell him this. “ JDo, ut des" 
is the standpoint which they hold. Thus a Vedic poet says 
to the god Indra; (Rv. VIII, 14. 1, 2) : 

“ If I, O Indra, were like thee, 

Lord of all the goods that be. 

My worshipper should never lack 
For herds to call his own. 

Gifts would I bestow on him, 

On that wise singer blessings shower, 

If I, as thou, O lord of power, 

The Master of the eattle were.” 

And another poet addresses the god Agni with the follow- 
ing words (Rv. VIII, 19. 26, 26) : 

“ If thou wert mortal, Agni, and I the immortal one. 

Thou son of strength, like Mitra, to whom we sacrifice. 

Thee would I not expose to curse, good God ! 

My worshipper should not suffer poverty, neglect, or harm.'’ 

Yet the character of the hymns — and I am now speaking 
of those which contain invocations or songs of praise to the 
gods, without being composed for definite sacrificial purposes — 
is very different, according to the deities to which they are 
dedicated. Amongst the loftiest and most inspired poems are 
indisputably the songs to Varuna. There are indeed not 
many of them. ' Varupa, however, is the only one amongst 
the Vedic gods, who stands nobly elevated above mortals, 
whom the poet ventures to approach only with trembling and 
fear, and in humble reverence. Varuna it is, too, who con- 
cerns himself more than any other god of the Vedic pantheon 
with the moral ways of men and punishes the sinners. - Con- 
tritely, therefore, the poet approaches him and pleads for for- 
giveness of his sins. Thus the hymns addressed to Vai^upa 
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are the only ones which lend themselves, to a certain extent, 
to comparison with the poetry of the Psalms. As a specimen 
I give the hymn Rv. V, 85 in the translation of R. T. H. 
Griffith : — 

Sing forth a hymn sublime and solemn, grateful to glorious 
Varuna, imperial Ruler, 

Who hath struck out, like one who slays the victim, earth as a 
skin to spread in front of Surya. 

In the tree-tops the air he hath extended, put milk in kine and 
vigorous speed in horses, 

Set intellect in hearts, fire in the waters, Siirya in heaven and 
Soma on the mountain. 

Varuna lets the big cask, opening downward, How through the 
heaven and earth and air* * s mid-region. 

Therewith the universe^s Sovran waters earth as the shower of 
rain bedews the barley. 

When Varuna is fain for milk he moistens the sky, the land, and 
earth to her foundation. 

Then straight the mountains clothe them in the rain-cloud : the 
Heroes, putting forth their vigour, loose them.***) 

1 will declare this mighty deed of magic, of glorious Varuna the 
Lord Immortal, 

Who standing in the firmament hath meted the earth out with 
the Sun as with a measure. 

None, verily, hath ever let or hindered this the most wise God^s 
mighty deed of magic. 

Whereby with all their flood, the lucid rivers fill not one sea 
wherein they pour their waters. 

If we have sinned against the man who loves us, have ever wronged 
a brother, friend, comrade, 

The neighbour ever with us, or a stranger, O Varuna, remove 
from us the trespass. 


*) Namely, the lightning in the cloud. 

The milk is the water of the cloixds which are compared with cows. The “ sfcroTi^'- 
men” are the storm-god (Maruts) who, in the storm, cause the “ milk ” of the cJoil’ 

to flow. 
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If we, as gamesters cheat at play, have cheated, done wrong 
unwittingly or sinned of purpose, 

Cast all these sins away like loosened fetters, and, Varuna, let us 
be thine own beloved/* 

Varutia, too, already in the Egvecla, is, as he is in the later 
mythology, the god of the sea, a god of the waters, and therefore 
he punishes people who have sinned, particularly with dropsy. 
A simple prayer by one who is suffering from dropsy is Ilv. 
VII, 89. 1 give it in the translation of 11. T. H, Griffith: — 

Let me not yet, King Varuna, enter into the house of clay^) : 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

When, Thunderer ! I move along tremulous like a wind-blown skin, 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

O Bright and Powerful God, through want of strength I erred 
and went astray : 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

Thirst found thy worshipper though he stood in the midst of 
water-floods : 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

0 Varuna, whatever the offence may be which we as men commit 
against the heavenly host, 

When through our want of strength we violate thy laws, punish 
us not, O God, for that iniquity.** 

Quite a different note is struck in the songs to the god 
Indra. Indra can be designated as the actual national god 
of the Vedic Indians. As, however, the Indians at the time 
of the Rgveda, were still a fighting and struggling nation, 
so Indra is a thoroughly warlike god. His enormous strength 
and comhativeness are described again and again, and fondly 
the Vedic singers dwell on the battles of Indra with the 
demons, whom he destroys with his thunderbolt. Especially 


The grave, or the earthen nrn in which the ashes of the cremated corpse are 
preserved, may be meant. On the methods of burial of the ancient Indians, see below pp. 951?. 
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the battle of Indra with Vrtra is celebrated by songs in 
numerous hymns. Again and again the splendid victory ia 
spoken of, ■which the god achieved over the demon ; countless 
times Indra is praised exultingly, because he slew Vrtra with 
his thunderbolt. Vrtra (probably “the Obstructor”) is a 
demon in the form of a serpent or a dragon, who keeps the 
waters enclosed or imprisoned in a mountain. Indra wants 
to release the waters. With Soma he imbibes courage, has- 
tens to the battle, and slays the monster — now the released 
waters flow in a rapid stream over the corpse of Vrtra. This 
great deed of Indra is graphically described in the song Bv. 
I, 32, which begins with the verses : — 

“ I will proclaim the manly deeds of India, 

The first that he performed, the lightning-wielder. 

He slew the serpent, then disch.arged the waters, 

And cleft the caverns of the lofty mountains. 

He slew the serpent lying on the mountain : 

For him the whizzing bolt has Tvastar fashioned. 

Like lowing cows, with rapid current flowing, 

The waters to the ocean down have glided.” 

The songs leave no doubt that the myth of Indra*s 
dragon-fight refers to some powerful natural phenomenon. 
Heaven and earth tremble when Indra slays Vrtra. He does 
not destroy the dragon once only, but repeatedly, and he is 
invited also in the future always to kill Vrtra, and to release 
the waters. Already the old Indian Veda-interpreters tell us 
that Indra is a god of the thunder-storm, and that by the 
mountains in ■wBich the waters are enclosed, we are to under- 
stand the clouds, in which Vrtra — the demon of drought — 
keeps the waters imprisoned. Most of the European mytho- 
logists agreed with this opinion and saw in Indra, armed with 
a thunderbolt, a counterpart of the Teutonic Thunar, v\ ho 
swings the thunder-hammer Mjolnir, a thunder-god reaching 


0 Translated by A. A. Macdonell, Hymns from the Rigveda, p. 47. 
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back into the Indo-European prehistoric period, and in the 
dragon-fight a mythological representation of the thunder- 
storm. Hillebrandt, hovA’^ever, has tried to prove that Vrtra 
is not a cloud-demon and not a demon of drought, but 
a winter-gianl whose power is broken by the sun-god 
Indra; the “rivers” which are imprisoned by Vrtra 
and set free by Indra, are, according to him, not the torrents 
of rain, but the rivers of the North-West of India which 
dry up in Avinter and are re-filled only when the sun causes 
the masses of snow of the Himalaya mountains to melt. 

However that may be, it is certain that the Vedic singers 
themselves had no clear consciousness of the original meaning 
of Indra and Vrtra as nature-gods. For them Indra was a 
powerful champion, a giant of enormous strength, but Vrtra 
the most dreaded of the demons, Avhich Avere believed to be 
embodied in the black aborigines of the land. For Indra 
does not fight only Avith Vrtra, but with numerous other 
demons. His demon-fights are only a copy of the battles 
which the Aryan immigrants had to fight. Therefore, too, 
Indra is above all a god of warriors. Of none of the gods 
of the Vedic pantheon arc so many individual traits given 
Ais, none is portrayed so “ true to life ” — if one may use the 
expression Avith reference to a deity — as this warlike god in 
the 260 hymns which are dedicated to him. Big and strong 
are his arms. With beautiful lips he quaffs the Soma-drink, 
and when he has drunk, he moves his jawbones with pleasure, 
and shakes his fair beard. Fair as gold is his hair, and his 
Avhole appearance. He is a giant in stature, — heaven and 
earth would not be large enough to serve him as a girdle. In 
strength and vigour no heavenly nor earthly being approaches 
'*?; him. When he grasped the two endless worlds, they were 
for him only a handful. He is called by preference a bull. 
Boundless as his strength, is also his power of drinking, which 
is described, often not without humour, in the songs. Before 
he slew Vrtra, he drank three ponds of soma ; and once it is 
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even said that he drank, in one gulp, thirty ponds of soma 
juice. Scarcely was he horn — and his birth was no ordinary 
one, for still in his mother’s womb he said : “ I do not want 
to go out here, that is a bad way ; across, through the side, 
I will go out ” (Itv. IV, 18, 2) — when he already drank 
goblets of soma. Sometimes, too, he did too much of a good 
thing. In the song Rv. X, 119, a poet brings before us the 
intoxicated Indra, uttering a monologue and considering what 
he is to do — “ Thus I will do it, no, thus,” “ I will place 
the earth here, no, I will place it there,” and so on — where 
each verse ends with the significant refrain “ Have I, then, 
drunk of the Soma ? ” 

This warlike national god is much more suitable than 
any other to be tbe chief of gods. Althougli in the Rgveda 
almost every god is at some time or another praised as the 
first and highest of all gods — this is a sort of flattery, by 
means of which one wants to incline the god in one’s favour, 
similarly to the way in which later court poets have cele- 
brated many a petty prince as the ruler of the world — yet 
Indra is, in the earliest times, undoubtedly a king among the 
gods, like Zeus of the Greek Olympus. 

As chief of gods he is celebrated in the song Rv. II, 12, 
which as a specimen of an Indra song, may here be given 
in the translation of A. A. Macdonell : 

“ He who just born as chief god full of spirit 
Went far beyond the other gods in wisdom : 

Before whose majesty and mighty manhood 
The two worlds trembled : he, O men, is Indra. 

Who made the widespread earth when quaking steadfast 
Who set at rest the agitated mountains, 

Who measured out air’s middle space more widely, 

Who gave the sky supjrort : he, men, is Indra. 


) Hymns from the Bigveda, pp. AS ff 
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Who slew the serpent, freed the seven rivers, 

Who drove the cattle out from Valais cavern, * ^ 

Who lire between two rocks lias generated, 

A conqueror in fights ; he, men, is Indra. 

He who has made all earthly things unstable, 

Who humbled and dispersed the Dasa colour, 

Who, as the player’s stake the winning gambler, 

The foeman’s fortune gains ; he, men, is Indra. 

Of whom, the terrible, they ask, Where is he? ” 
Of him, indeed, they also say, “ he is not.” 

The foeman’s wealth, like player’s stakes, he lessens. 
Believe in’him : for be, O men, is Indra. 

He furthers worshippers, both rich and needy, 

And priests that supplicate his aid and praise him. 
Who, fair-lipped, helps the man that presses Soma, 
That sets the stones at work : he, men, is Indra. 

In whose control are horses and all chariots, 

In whose control are villages and cattle ; 

He who has generated sun and morning. 

Who leads the waters : he, O men, is Indra. 

Whom two contending armies vie in calling. 

On both sides foes, the farther and the nearer ; 

Two fighters mounted on the self-same chariot *) 
Invoke him variously : he, men, is Indra. 

Without whose aid men conquer not in battle, 
Whom fighting ever they invoke for succour, 

W^'ho shows himself a match for every foeraan, 

Who moves what is unmoved : he, men, is Indra. 


*) Next to the Vj’tra^killing this deliFerance of the cows is the greatest heroic deed 
of Indra. It has been compared — I think, rightly — with the deed of Hercules, who kills 
the three*headed Goryoneus and leads away the herds of oxen stolen by him. In the same 
way Hercules and Caous. 0/. Oldenherg, “ Rel. des Veda," p. 143. f, HHiebrandf, “ Ved, 
Myth " III, 260 ff. 

*) Namely, the warrior and the charioteer. 
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W ho with his arrow slays the unexpecting 
Unnumbered crew of gravely guilty sinners; 
Who yields not to the boasting foe in boldness, 
Who slays the demons : he, 0 men, is Indra. 


He who detected in the fortieth autumn 
Sambara dwelling far among the mountains ; 
Who slew the serpent that put forth his vigour, 
The demon as he lay : he, men, is Indra. 


Who with his seven rays, the bull, the mighty, ^ ^ 
Let loose the seven streams to flow in torrents; 
Who, bolt in arm, spurned Hauhina, the demon. 
On scaling heaven bent: he, men, is Indra. 


Both Heaven and Earth, themselves, bow down before him; 
Before his might the very mountains tremble, 

Who, famed as Soma-drinker, armed with lightning, 

Is wielder of the bolt : he, men, is Indra. 


Who with his aid helps him that presses Soma, 

That bakes and lauds and ever sacrifices ; 

Whom swelling prayer, whom Soma pressings strengthen, 
And now this offering : he, 0 men, is Indra. 


Who, fierce, on him that bakes and him that presses 
Bestowest booty ; thou, indeed, art trusted, 

May we, for ever dear to thee, O Indra, 

Endowed with hero sons address the , Synod. 


') Name of a demon. 

*) Indra has a chariot provided with seven reins (Rv. 11, 18, 1 j VI, 44, 24), i.tf., many 
horses-—'* seven in the Rgveda often means *‘ many — are harnessed to his charioi, 

•) These are the four sacrificial priests of the older period. 
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While the hymns of Vavuna and Iiidra show us that the 
Vedic poets are not lacking in pathos, vigour and raciness the 
songs to Agni, tli j lire or the fire-god, show us that these 
poets also often succeeded in touching the simple, warm, 
heart-felt tone.''* Agni, as the sacrificial fire and as the fire 
which blazes on the hearth, is esteemed as the friend of 
mortals ; he is the mediator between them and the gods, and 
to him the poet speaks as to a dear friend. He prays to him, 
that he may bless him “ as the father his son,” and he takes 
for granted that the god is pleased with his song and will 
fulfil the wish of the singer. While Indra is the god of the 
warrior, Agni is the god of the householder, who protects his 
wife and children for him, and makes his homestead prosper. 
He himself is often called “ master of the house ” (grhapati). 
He is the “ guest ” of every house, “ the first of all guests.” 
As an immortal being he has taken up his abode amongst 
mortals ; and in his hand lies the prosperity of the family. 
Since primitive times, the bride, when she came to her new 
home, was led around the sacred fire, and therefore Agni is 
also called ” the lover of maidens, the husband of women ” 
(Rv. I, 66, 8), and in a marriage benediction it is said that 
Agni is the husband of the maidens, and that the bridegroom 
receives the bride from Agni. Simple prayers are also 
addressed to him at the wedding, at the birth of children, 
and similar family events. During the marriage- sacrifice 
the prayer was offered on behalf of the bride : “ May 
Agni, the lord of the house, protect her ! May he lead her 
offspring on to a high age ; may her womb be blessed, may 
she be the mother of living children. May she behold the 
joy of her sons ! ” * As the sacrificial fire, Agni is “ the 
messenger ” between gods and mortals ; and sometimes it is 
said that, as such, he bears the sacrificial food up to the gods, 
sometimes also that he brings the gods down to the sacrifice. 
Therefore he is also called the priest, the wise One, the 
Brahman, the Purohita (family priest) and by preference the 
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Htle Ilotar — the name of tlie chief priest at the f>fruat sacrifice 
— is given to him. Beginnings of mythology and poetic art 
can hardly bo .separated, especially in the songs to Agni. 
]iy means of abundant pourings of ghee the sacrificial lire 
v^ as maintained in a state of radiant flame, and tlui poet says : 
Agni’s countenance shines, or his hatdc shines, his hair drips 
with ghee. When he. is described as flame-liaired, or red- 
haired, red-bearded, with sharp jawbones and golden gleaming 
fcefh, when the flames of the fire are s])oken of as Agni’s 
fonguesj when the poet, thinking of the bright fire radiating 
in all directions, calls Agni four-eyed oi' thousand-eyed, then 
all this may be called poetry just as well as mythology. 
Thus also the rattling and rustling of the fire is compared 
with the bellowing of a t)ull, ” — and Agni is called a bull. 
The poinfed, rising flames are imagined as horns, and a singer 
calls Agni “provided with a thou.sand horns,” while another 
one says that he sharpens his horns and shakes them in 
anger. Just as frequently, however, Agni is also comjaired 
with a merrily neighing horse, a “ fiery runner ” ; and in 
mytholog}’’ as well as in religious worship, Agni stands in 
close connection wJth the horse. But, when Agni is also 
called the bird, the eagle of heaven, hastening along in rapid 
flight between heaven and earth, then we must think of the 
flame of the lightning which descends from the sky. Again, 
another appearance of lire! is in the mind of the poet when 
be says (Uv. I, 14-3, r») ; “ Agni, with his sliarp jaw's, devours 
the forests ; he masticabrs them, he lays them low as the 
Avarrior his foes.” Similarly another poet (Rv. I, 65, 8) : 

“■ When fanned by the wind, he has spread through the forests, 
Agni cuts off the hair of tin; earth.” (/'.e. grass and herbs). 

Even the actual Agni-myths have only originated in the 
metaphorical and enigmatic language of the poets. Agni 


’) Ifi English, too, we spoak oT i.he “roaring lire, 

12 
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has three births or three birthplaces : in the sky he glows 
as the fire of the sun, on the earth he is brought forth by 
mortals out of the two pieces of tinder wood, and as the 
lightning he is l)orn in the water. As he is brought forth 
with the help of two pieces of tinder wood (Aranis), it is said 
that he has two mothers, —and “scarcely is the child horn, 
w'hen lus devours the twm mothers.’’ (llv. X, 79, 4.) An 
older poet, however, says : “ Ten indefatigable virgins have 
brought fortii this child of Tvasfar (i.e. Agni) ” (llv. I, 95, 2), 
by w hich are meant the ten fingers, which had to he employed 
in the twirling ; and as it was only po.ssible through great 
exertion of strength to bring the tire out of the pieces of wood 
by friction, Agni in the wdiole of the ligveda is called “ the 
son of strength.’’ 

With the extensive part which the fi^e-cult played among 
the ancient Indians, it is not to he wmndered at, that the 
majority of the numerous -songs in the Rgveda which are 
dedicated to Agni — there are about twm hundred of them — have 
been used as songs of sacrifice, many of them having only 
been composed for sacrificial purposes. Yet we find among 
these songs many plain, simple prayers, which, perhaps are 
the w'ork of priests, hut certainly are tin', wmrk of poets. As 
an example I give the first hymn of our Rgveda-Sainhita in 
the translation of A. A. Macdonell : 

“Agni I praise, the bousrliold priest, 

Gild, minister of sacrifice, 

Invoker, best bestowing wealfcli. 

Agni is wortliv to Ije praised, 

By rnesent by seers of old : 

May be to us conduct the gods. 

Tbrougb Agni may we riebes gain. 

And day by day prosperity 
Replete with fame and manly sous. 


■) Hymns from the RigToda, pp. 72 f. 
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The worship and the sacrifice, 

Guarded by thee on every side, 

Go straight, O Agni, to the gods. 

May Agni, the invoker, wise 
And true, of most rcs])lendent fame, 

The god, come hither with the gods. 

Whatever good thou wilt bestow, 

O Agni, on tlie pious man. 

That gift comes true, O Anglras. 

To thee, O Agni, day by day, 

O thou ill u miner of gloom, 

With thouglit we, bearing homage, come : 

To thee the lord of sacriJice, 

The radiant guardian of the Law, 

That growest in tiiine own abo<le. 

8o, like a father to his son, 

Be easy of approach to us ; 

Agni, for weal abide with us.^’ 


pearls of lyric poetry, which appeal to vis as much 
through their line comprehension of the beauties of Nature, 
as through their flowery language, are to be found among the 
songs to Surya (the Sun), to Parjanya (the llain-god), to the 
Maruts (the Storm-gods) and above all to U sas (the Dawn).N 
In the hymns addressed to the latter the singers vie with each 
other in magnificent metaphors which are intended to depict 
the splendour of the rising dawn. Gleaming she approaches 
like a maiden decked by her mother, who is proud of her body. 
She puts on splendid garments, like a dancer, and reveals her 
bosom to the mortal. Clothed in light the maiden appears in 
the East and unveils her charms. She opens the gates of 
heaven and, radia«t, steps forth out of them. Again and 
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again her charms arc compared with those of a woman invit- 
ing love. Thus we read (T\v. A", SO, 5.0)^' : 

As conscious that her limbs are }>ripjlit with bathing, she stands, 

ns ’twere, ei’cet that we may see her. 
Driving’ away malij^'iiify and ilarkn(‘ss, I)awn, child of Heaven, 

hath norm* to ns with lustre, 

d'hr IhuiLviiter of the Sky, like some clinste woman, bends, 

opposite to men, hm* forehead down, 
Tho Maid, disclosing boons to hiiii wluj worships, hath broui^ht 

a^ain the daylight as aforetime,’^ 

''I'he following hymn to Datvn (Hv. YJ, 61) I also give in 
llie iranslation of Gridlth : 

“ Th(^ radiant Dawns have lisen nj) for glory, in their white 

s])!eridoiir like the waves of waters. 
She maketh paths all easy, fair to travel, and, rich, hath 

shown herself benign and friendly. 

W'e see that, then art good : far shim^s thy lusto* ; thy beams, 

thy splendours have llown up to heaven. 
Deeking thyself, thou makes! hare thy hosom, shining in majesty, 

thou Goddess Morniug. 

Ked are the kine an<l Immnous that hear her the Blessed One 

\vho s])road(?th through tlie distance. 
The foes she ehaseth like a valiant archer, like a swift wnarrior 

she re[)elleth darkness. 

Thv ways are easy on the hills : thou passcst Invincible ! 

Self-luminous ! through waters. 

So lofty Godiless with thine am]de pathway. Daughter of Heaven, 

bring wealth to give us comfort. 

Dawn, bring me wealth: untrouliled, with thine oxen thou bearest 

riches at thy will and pleasure ; 

Thou who, a (ioddess, Ghild of Heaven, hast shown thee lovely 

through bounty when we ealled thee early. 


') Trauislatetl l>y Oriffiih. 
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As tlie birds fly forth from their restiiif^-places, so men with 

store of food rise at thy dawning;. 

Yea, to the lil>eral mortal who remaineth at home, O (toddess 

Dawn, much ^ood thou brinj4*est.’' 

To Vata, the Wind, as the loader of the Maruts, th(^ 
storm-gods, the following hymn (Rv. X, 108) is addressed, 
which I (iiiote in the tr;inslation of Macdonell.” 

Of \hitii’s ear 1 now will praise the p^-rcMtuess; 

Hending it speeds along; its noise is thunder. 

Toucdnng the sky it flies, creating liglilnings; 

Scattering dust it traverses eartlds ridges. 

The hosts of Vata onward speed logether : 

They haste fo him as women to a concourse. 

The god with them upon the same car mounted, 

The king of all this universe speeds onward. 

Id air, along his pathways speeding onward, 

Never on any day he tarries resting. 

The first-born, order-loving friend of waters : 

Where was he born, and whence has he arisen ? 

Of gods the breath, and of th(‘ world the offspring, 

Th is "od aecordiiifj; to liis likiu" wandeis, 

Ilis sound is heard, liis form is never looked on : 

That Vala let ns worsliip with oblation.” 

Beside these songs, which are worthy of being valued 
;is works of poetic art, there is indeed a second class of 
hymns in the Rgveda, which are composed only as sacri- 
ficial songs and litanies, for quite definite ritual purposes.', 
A strict line of demarcation is here, however, not possijtle. 
Whether we wish to accept a song as the spontaneous expres- 
sion of pious faith, as the work of a divinely inspired poet, 
or as sacrificial prayer put together in a workmanlike fashion, 


‘) Hymns from the Rigveda, p. 62. 
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is often only a matter of taste. The extraordinary monotony 
of these prayers and sacrificial chants is certainly one of 
their characteristics. It is always with the same turns of 
expression that one god, like another, is praised as great 
and mighty ; always the same formulas, with which the 
sacrificial priest beseeches the gods for wealth of cattle and 
riches. Many of these sacrificial songs are already dis- 
tinguishable through the fact that in one and the same 
hymn several gods, sometimes even all the gods of the 
Vedic pantheon, are invoked one after another. For, at 
the great Soma sacrifice every god must receive his share, 
and every sacrificial offering must be accompanied' by a 
verse. Compare, for instance, with the above-quoted songs 
to Varuna, Indra and Agni, a sacrificial litany like the 
following (Rv. VII, 35) : 

“ Mi\y Inclra and Agni grant ns liappinoss by their mercy, so also 
Indra and Varuna, to whom sacrifico is offered ; may Indra and Soma 
grant us happiness, welfare and blessing! May Indra and Pusan grant 
us happiness at the capture of booty. 

May Bhaga grant us happiness ; our hymns of praise, Purandhi, 
our wealth, may they bring us happiness 

May DliStar, Dhartar and the far-extending (Earth) freely grant us 
happiness; may the two great realms of space'), may the mountain, 
may the auspicious invocations to the gods grant us happiness. 

May Agni of shining countenance, may Mitra and Varuna, may the 
two Asvins grant us happiness ; may the good works of the pious grant 
us ha))piness ! May the mighty Wintl-god blow to us happiness” 1 

Thus it goes on through fifteen long verses. 

( To these sacrificial songs belong among others also the 
so-*ealled Aprisuktas, “propitiatory hymns” (i.e. hymns 
for the propitiation or reconciliation of certain deities, demons, 
and certain personified objects connected with the sacrifice). 
These hymns, of which there are ten in the llgveda-Samhita, 


) Heaven and Earth. 
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have a quite definite use at the animal sacrifice. 'I'lvey 
all consist of eleven or twelve verses, and Agni is invoked 
in them under various names, that he may bring the gods 
to the sacrifice. In the fourth or fifth verse the priests are 
invited to strew about 'the saci'ed grass, on which tin? gods 
are to sit down in order to receive the sacrilicial gilts. Also 
cf'rtain goddesses are regularly invoked in the hvmns, and 
the penultimate verse generally contains an invocation 
to the stake which serves in the binding of the sacrificial 
animal, e.g. “O divine tree, let the sacrificial meal go 
to the gods.” 

The hymns of Book IX which have already been 
referi-ed to above, are tliroughoiit sacrilicial songs, which 
are all addressed to Soma and are used in the great Soma- 
sacrifice. In sheer endless monotony the same procedure 
recurs, the pressing of the soma, the mixing and refining 
of the same, the pouring into tlie vats, and so on i again 
and again Indra is called to the drinking of the soma. 
Soma and Indra united are praised, and implored for riches, 
or for rain, of which the soma-juice trickling down through 
the sieve is a symbol. ' But rarely in these monotonous 
litanies do we come across a pi’etty metaphor, as for instance, 
when it is said of Soma (IIv. IX, 16, 6). 


Clarified by the sievxi of shoe])’s wool 
Soma rises to his fullest sjileiulour, 
There he stands, as after battle 
Stands tlie hero by the stolen covvs.^’ 


The fact that verses may he composed for ritual purposes 
and yet be of great poetic beauty, is proved by the funeral 
songs of which a few are preserved in Book X of the Rgveda. ' 
In Ancient India corpses were usually burnt, yet in the 
oldest times burial was probably the custom with the Indians, 
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iiH Avith other Indo-European peoples. The following beauti- 
ful verses (Rv. X, 18, 10-13) refer to a burial : 

"'Afiproacli IIh* bosoin of the earth, the mother, 

This earth, the iar-extendiipii^, most projjitiou.s ; 

soft as wool to bounteous jijivers, may she 
Preserve thee from the la[) of dissolution. 

Wide open, earth, 0 press not heavily on him ; 
ib* easy of apju’oaeh to him, a refuij^e safe ; 

As with a robe a mother hides 
Her son, so shroud this man, O earth. 

Now o|)enin<j!; wide may liere the earth stand steadfast. 

May here a tlioiisand eohunns rise to i>rop her ; 

May here those mansions ever drij> with butter, 

And here be always shelter to protect him. 

For thee 1 now prop up the earth around thee here ; 

In lowering’ this clod may 1 receive no harm. 

May tlie Fathers hold up for thee this column, 

And Yama here ])rovide for thee fit mansions/^ 

It would indeed be possible also to lit in these verses, 
as 01deul)erg “ thinks, into the ritual of cremation. As we 
learn in the l)ooks of ritual, in ancient India tlie bones Avere 
collected after the ci’emation and placed in an urn, and this 
Avas buried. Accordingly these verses co?ild have been 
uttered at the burial of this urn of hones. How^ever I do not 
consider this probable. The Avords ‘SAide open, Earth, O press 
not heavily on him” and so on, vseem to me, only to be relev^ant 
at tlie erection of a mound over the actual corpse. The custom 
of burying the hones I consider to be a remnant of an older 
custom of the burial of the corpses, to which our verses refer.'^^ 

‘) 'rranslatod l),y A. A. Macilorn'll, IlymuR from t-ho p. 88. 

3) “ Uolij^ion iU>8 A^oda,” p, 571. 

■') At ilio time wlicn crcnnaUon was already a general custom, children and ascetics 
were still buried. But in the above verse nothing intHcates that it is a cas(' of the burial of 
a child or of an ascetic. W. iluland., “ Die altindischon Toten-und Boatattungsgebrauche,’' 
Amsterdam, 1890, p]>. 10.3 ft', as against II. Eui}i (ZDMG 8, 1851, 407 ff.), lias 
proveil that the hymn Rgveda X, 18 is not one uniform production. Only the verseis 10 to 
13 form a separate poem. S. also AV. 1). BOuDnu/, “Oriental and Linguistic Studies,” 
Now York, 1873, 51 IT., and L, v. Schrorder, WZKM 9, 1805, 112 f. 
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On the other hand, the hymn Rv. X, 16, 1-6, probably 
belonging to a later period, is intended for the ceremony of 
cremation. When the funeral pile is erected, the corpse is 
laid upon it, and the fire lighted. And when the flames 
unite above it, the priests pray ; 

Burn him not up, nor quite consume him, A^ni ; let not his body or 

his skin be scattered. 

O J&tavedas,^ when thou hast matured him, then send him on his way 

unto the Fathers. 

When thou hast made him ready, JAtavedas, then do thou give him 

over to the Fathers. 

When he attains unto the life that waits him, he sliall become the 

Deities’ controller. 

The Sun receive thine eye, the Wind thy spirit ; go, as thy merit i.s, 

to t‘arth or heaven. 

Go, if it be thy lot, unto the waters ; go, make thine home in plants 

with all thy members. 

Thy portion is the goat : with heat consume him ; let thy fierce flame, 

thy glowing splendour, burn him. 

With thine auspicious forms, O Jatavedas, bear this man to the 

region of the pious. 

Here we already find philosophical theories on life after 
death and on the destiny of the soul mixed up with the 
mythological ideas about Agni and the fathers. These are 
not the only allusions to philosophical ideas, hutithere are 
about a dozen hymns in the Rgveda which we can designate 
as philosophical hymns, in which, along with speculations 
on the universe and the creation, that great pantheistic idea of 
the Universal Soul which is one with the universe, appears 
for the first time— an idea, which since that time has domi- 
nated the whole of Indian philosophy. ) 

Quite early there arose, among the Indians, doubts as 
to the power, even as to the existence of the gods. Already 


A name of the god Agni. 

13 
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in the hymn Rv. II, 12, translated above, which praises so 
confidently the might and the feats of strength of Indra, and 
the separate verses of which end in the refrain, which is flung 
out in such full faith ; “ He, O men, is Indra,” — even 

there we hear that there were people who did not believe 
in Indra: “Of whom they ask ‘Where is he?’ Of him 

indeed, they also say ‘He is not’ Believe in him : for he, O 

men, is Indra.” Similar doubts occur in the remarkable 
hymn llv. VTIT, 100, f., where the priests are invited to offer 

a song of praise to Indra, “a true one, if in truth, he is : for 
many say : ‘ There is no Indra, who has ever seen him ? To 
whom are we to direct the song of praise ? ’ ” Whereupon 
Indra personally appears, in order to give assurance of his 
existence and his greatness : “ There I am, singer, look at 
me here, in greatness I tower above all beings ” and so on. 

But when people had once begun to doubt Indra himself, 
who was the highest and mightiest of all the gods, so much the 
more arose scruples concerning the plurality of the gods in 
general, and doubts began to arise whether indeed there was 
any merit in sacrificing to the gods. Thus in the hymn llv. X, 
121, in which frajapati is praised as the creator and preserver 
of the world and as the one god, and in which, in the refrain 
recurring in verse after verse : “ Which god shall we honour 
by means of sacrifice ? ” there lies hidden the thought, that in 
reality there is nothing in all the plurality of the gods, and 
that alone the one and only god, the Creator Prajapati, de- 
serves honour. Finally, this scepticism finds its most powerful 
expression in the profound poem of the Creation (Bv. X, 129).’^ 
It begins with a description of the time before the creation : 

“ Nor aught existed then, nor naught existed. 

There was no air, nor heaven beyond. 

What covered all ? Wherein ? In whose shelter was it ? 

Was it the water, deep and fathomless? 


') Tranelation by B. T. H. Gri^ih. 
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No death was then, nor was there life immortal. 

Of day and night there was then no distinction. 

That One alone breathed windless by itself. 

Than that, forsooth, no other thing existed.” 

Only very timidly does the poet venture on a reply to the 
question regarding the origin of the world. He imagines the 
state before the creation as “darkness shrouded in darkness,” 
far and wide nothing but an impenetrable flood, until through 
the power of the Tapas,'*“the One” arose. This “One” 
was already an intellectual being ; and as the first product of 
his mind — “ the mind’s first fruit,” as the poet says — came 
forth Kama, i.c. “sexual desire, love,-* ” and in this Kama 
“ the wise searching in their hearts, have by meditation dis- 
covered the connection between the existing and the non- 
existing.” But only gentle hints does the poet venture to 
give, soon doubts again begin to arise, and he concludes with 
the anxious questions : 

Who kiioweth it forsooth, who can declare it here, 

Whence this creation has arisen, whence it came ? 

The gods came hither by this world^s creation only ^ 

Wlio knoweth then, whence this creation has arisen ? 

Whence this creation has arisen, whether 

It has been made or not : He who surveys 

This world in highest heaven, he may be knoweth, — 

Or, it may be, he knoweth not/^ 


‘) T(ipa<^ may hero have its original meaning of “heat” (komio “ creative heat ” 
analogous to the heat by which tlie hrood-hon produces life Irom the egg) or il may mean 
the ‘fervour ’of austerity; or, as Deu.^scjL thinks, both meanings may be implied in tht3 
word. 

Not the “will” of Schopenhauer, as Dcusnicn and othere assume. As sexual 
desire leads to the procreation and birth of beings, so these ancient thinkers consiflered 
sexual desire as the primal source of all existence. 

®) That is the gods themselves wore created only with the rest of creation, therefore 
they cannot toll us whence the world originated. 

Translated into English by the author. This famous hymn has been often 
translated and discussed, thus by II. T. Colehrooke^ MisecllanoouB Essays (2nd Ed., Madras, 
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In most of tVie philosophical hymns of the Egveda the 
idea certainly comes to the foreground of a creator who is 
named now Prajapati, now Brahmanaspati, or Brhaspati, or 
again Visvakarman, but who is still always thought of as 
a personal god. ' But already in the above-quoted verse it 
appears doubtful to the poet whether the creation was 
“ made ” or whether it came into being by some other means, 
and the creative principle receives no name in this poem, but 
is called “ the One.” Thus already in the hymns the great 
idea of Universal Unity is foreshadowed, the idea that 
everything 'W'hich we see in Nature and which the popular 
belief designates as “ gods,” in reality is only the emanation 
of the One and Only One, that all plurality is only imagi- 
nary — an idea which is really already expressed clearly and 
distinctly in the verse llv. I, 161, 16 : 

“ They call him Indra, Mitra, Vanina, 

And Agiii ; he is the heavenly bird Garutrnat ; 

To what is one, the jioets give many a name, 

They call it Agni, Yama, Maiarisvaii.” 

While these philosophical hymns form, as it were, a 
bridge to the philosophical speculations of the Upanisads, 
there exist also a number of poems in the Bgveda-Samhita — 
there might be about twenty of them — which form a con- 
necting link with the epic and dramatic poetry. These are 
fragments of narratives in the form of dialogues (Samvadas), 
and may therefore be fitly called Samvada or dialogue 
hymns. H. Oldenberg called them “Akhyana hymns,” 


1872), I, pp. f. ; Max Midler History of Ancient Sanskrit liiteraturo, 2iid Ed., London I860, 
p, 561; ih ii'/ir, Original Sanskrit Texts, V, p. 356: H. VV. Wal/ts, Cosmology of the 
Kigveda, London, 1887, pp. 89 ff. ; W. D. Whihiey, JAOS, XI, p. cix ; P. Deusseriy Allgemeine 
Geschichte dor Fhilosophio 1 (where all the philosophical hymns of the Rgveda are dis- 
cwsstid); L. Schoinau, Philosophischo Hymnen aus der Rig*und Atharvaveda-Sanhita, 
Sfcrassburg, 1887, pp. 1 ff. It has also been translated by Macdonell, E. J, Thomas, etc. 

>) Das altindische Akbji\na " in ZDMG 87 (1883) 64 ft. am^Akhy&nabymnen im 
Rgveda” in ZDMG 39 (1885) 62 fE. *4kVi/4na means ” narrative.” 
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and started a theory, in order to explain their fragmentary 
and enigmatic character. The oldest form of epic poetry 
in India, he said, was a mixture of prose and verse, the 
speeches of the persons only being in verses, while the 
events connected with the speeches were narrated in prose. 
Originally only the verses used to be committed to memory 
and handed down, while the prose story was left to be 
narrated by every reciter in his own words. Now in the 
dialogue hymns of the Rgveda only the verse portions, 
containing conversations, have been preserved, while the 
prose portions of the narrative are lost to us. Only some 
of these narratives can partly be restored with the help of the 
Brahmanas or the epic literature, or even of commentaries. 
Where these aids fail, nothing remains for us but to try to 
guess the story from the conversations. This theory seemed to 
be supported by the fact that not only in Indian, but also in 
other literatures, the mixture of prose and verse is an early 
form of epic poetry. It is found, for instance, in Old Irish 
and in Scandinavian poetry.*' In India we find it in some 
narrative portions of the Brahmanas and Upanisads, in some of 
the old parts of the Mahabharata, in Buddhist literature, in 
the literature of fables and tales, in the drama, and again in 
the campu. It is true that, in all these cases the prose has 
been handed down together with the verses, but as the 
Ilgveda is professedly the Veda of the verses, it was not 
possible to include any prose in the Sarnhita of the Rgveda. 
And if an Akhyana, consisting of prose and verse, was to 
find a place in the Rgveda-Samhita, the prose portion would 
have to be omitted. This is the theory of Oldenberg, which 
for a long time was almost generally accepted by scholars. 


‘) Already in the year 1878 in a lecture delivered at the 33rd meeting? of German 
philologists and pedagogues at Gera, Ernst Windisch had pointed out the significance of 
quite similar phenomena in the old Irinh legend-poetry, and on this occasion had also 
already drawn attention to the related phenomena in Indian literature. 
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Of late, however, the theory has also met with a great 
deal of opposition. Many years back Max Muller and 
Sylvain Levi had already suggested that the dialogue poems 
of the Ilgveda might he a kind of dramas. This idea has been 
taken up by dob. Hertel“' and L. von Schroeder,'*^ who tried 
to prove that these Samvada hymns are really speeches belong- 
ing to some dramatic performances connected with the 
religious cult. We have only, they say, to supply dramatic 
action, and the difficulties which these hymns oifer to 
interpretation will disappear. What kind of action has to ho 
supplied can of course only he guessed from the dialogues 
themselves. 

The fact is, that poems like the dialogue hymns of the 
llgveda are of frequent occurrence in Indian literature. We 
shall find similar semi-epic and semi-dramatic poems, consist- 
ing chiefly or entirely of dialogues or conversations, in the 
Mahahhilrata, in the Turilnas, and especially in Buddhist 
literature. (All these poems are nothing else hut ancient ballads 
of the same kind as are found also in the literatures of 
many other peoples.^’ This ancient ballad poetry is the 


*) L«^ Tlientro Indicn, Paris, 1800, pp. 301 IT. 

') W/.KM 18, ISXH, 59 ff., 137 ff.} 23, 1000, 273 IT.; iiidischc Mftrcdien, Jciia, 1021, 
pp. 344, 367 f. 

■') Mysicrium nud Miiniis iin Ri^veda, Leipzig, 1008. 

*) A. (,RUR 10, 1880, 130 f.... Oeuvres, II, 5 f.) has already compared Lhc 

Akliyfllna of Pururavaa and Urvayl in tho Sata]>atha-BrahTnanii witli tlie liallad of Kinfr RasiStlu 
in IV/apie-'j; “ Legends of tlie Panjrib.” On the whole question see P?'.s’che/, (IGA 1801, 355 
ff. ; Oldenlurg, GG A 1000, 60 ff. ; NGGVV 1011, 450 ff. ; Bloomfivld, Aniorican Journal of Philo- 
logy, 30, KXM), 78 ff. ; A. B. Keiih, JRAS, lOOfl, 200 ff.; 1911, 979 ff. ; 1912, 429 ff . ; ZDMG 
64, 1910, 534 ff. ; J. ChnQHintier, WZKM 23, 1009, 151 f. ; 25, 1011, 307 ff. ; Die Suparnasage, 
Uppsala 1920, p. 13 ff. W. Calavd, Mi 14, 1011, 499 ff. ; Hilhhrnndt, Lieder des Rgveda, 
passim ; K. F. Qeldner, Die indischo Balladeudichtnng, Festschrift dor Universitat Marburg, 
1913, pp. 93 ff. ; F. Wiudisch^ Geschiehte dor Sanskrit Philologio, pp. 404 ff. ; M. 

WZKM 23, 1909, 102 ff. ; Oosterroichisoho Monatsso.lirift fiir den Orient 41, 1915, 173 ff., 
and tho Locturo on “ Ancient Indian Ballatl Poetry” in the Calcutta Roviow, December, 1923. 
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source both of the epic and of the drama, for these ballads 
consist of a narrative and of a dramatic element. 1'he epic 
developed from the narrative, the drama arose from the 
dramatic elements of the ancient ballad. These ancient 
Akhyanas or ballads were not always composed entirely in 
verse, but sometimes an introductory or a concluding story 
was told in prose, and occasionally the verses were linked 
together by short explanations in prose. Thus it may be 
that in some cases there might have been a connecting prose 
story (as Oldenberg assumed), wliich, if we knew it, would 
make the conversations of the hymns clear. But most of 
these hymns are simply ballads of the half-epic, half-dramatic 
type, though not real dramas, as some scholars have thought 
them to be. 

The most famous of these Vedic ballads or Samvada 
hymns is Ilv. X. 95. This is a poem of 18 stanzas, consisting of 
a dialogue between Pururavas and U rvasi. Pururavas is a 
mortal, Urvas'I a nymph (Apsaras). During four years the 
divine beauty lived on earth as the wife of Pururavas, until 
by him she became pregnant, when she vanished, “ like the 
first of the dawns.” He went out to seek her. At last he 
found her, playing with other water-nymphs, in a lake. That 
is about all we can glean from the obscure, often quite 
unintelligible verses, from the dialogues between the deserted 
one and the goddess who is romping about in the pond with 
her playmates. Fortunately this ancient myth of the love 
of a mortal king for a divine maiden is also preserved in 
other portions of Indian literature, and thus we can, to a 
certain extent, complete the poem of the llgveda. The legend 
of Pururavas and Urvasi is already told us in a Brahmana,'* 
and the verses of the llgveda are woven into the narrative. 
We are there told that the nymph, when she consented to 
become the wife of Pururavas, stipulated three conditions, one 


') SatBpatha-Brahmnna XI, 5, 1. 
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of which was that she might never see him naked. The 
Gandharvas — demi-gods of the same kingdom to which the 
Apsaras belong — wanted to get Urvasi back. Therefore, in 
the night, they stole two little lambs which she loved like 
children, and which were tied to her bed. As UrvasI com- 
plained bitterly that she was robb(‘d as though no man were 
near, Pururavas jumped up — “naked as he was, for it seemed 
to him that the putting on of a garment would take too long” 
— to pursue the thieves. But at the same instant the Gan- 
dharvas caused a flash of lightning to appear, so that it 
became as light as day, and Urvasi perceived the king naked. 
She then vanished ; and when Pururavas returned, she was 
gone. Mad with grief, the king wandered about the country, 
until one day he came to a pond, in which nymphs in the 
form of swans, were swimming about. This gives rise to the 
dialogue which w'e find in the Bgveda. and ' which is re- 
produced w'ith explanatory additions in the Brahmana. 
Yet all the pleadings of Pururavas that she might return to 
him are in vain. Even when, in despair, he talked of 
self-destruction — he wanted to throw himself from the rocks 
as a prey to the fierce wolves — she only replied : 

“ Nay, do not die, Pururavas, nor perish : 

let not the evil-omened wolves devour thee. 

With women there can be no lasting friendship, 
hearts of hyenas are the hearts of women.” 

Whether and how PurQravas is reunited wdth his beloved 
is not quite clear either in the Rgveda or in the Satapatha- 
Brahmaija. It seems that he becomes transformed into a 
Gandharva and attains heaven, where at last the joy of re- 
union is his. ^’’he story of Pururavas and Urvasi has often 
been retold in India : it is briefly hinted at in the Kathaka 


*) The Safcapatha-Brilhnmna has only fifteen of the eighteen verses of the Rgveda. 
«) Translated by R.T.H. QriffifK 
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belonging to the block Yajnrveda, it is retold in exe^etic 
works atfacbed to the A^eda,'^ in the llarivains'a, an appendix 
to the Mahabharata, in the Visivi Ptirana, and in the hook of 
tales Kathasaritsagara, and no less a poet than Kalidasa has 
founded one of his iminortal dramas on it. ^ Fi oni the circum- 
stance that, in spite of all elTorts to bring the verses of the 
Rgveda into unison with the later narratives and to utilize the 
latter in the elucidation of the Rgvedic poem, -' there is still 
so much that is obscure and unexplained in these verses, ne 
see how very much earlier the Rgveda is than any other 
known work of Indian literature. 

We have another valiialile fragment of the art of narra- 
tion in ancient times, in^the diah>gue of Yamaand YamI 
(Rv. X, 10). An old myth of the origin of the human race 
from a first pair of twins underlies the conversation.”j^ami 
tries to tempt her brother Yama to incest, in order thar the 
human race may not die out.*^ In passionate words, glowing 
with desire, the sister diMws the brother on to love. In gentle, 
deliberate speech, pointing to the eternal laws of the gods, 
which forbid the union of blood-relations, Yama repulses her. 
These speeches, in which unfortunately there is still much 
obscurity, are full of dramatic strength. V'amI first says : 

“ -My friend I would draw near to me in friendship, 

Should he have gone e’en to the farthest ocean, 

That he l)eget a giaudson to his sire 

On earth, remembering wisely future days.” [I] 


') BaiKlliayaim-f^rmitnsutrn (s. Caland, in the Album Kern, pp 07 ff.) llfbnddevut;!, 
commentary on rl’.o Sarvannkramani of tbo Htrveda. 

') See especially QeJdner in the “ Vediscli(j Btudien ” 1,243-295. A\my (Hdenhfry, 
/iDMG 39, 72 ff. and “ Dio Literaiur dcH niton Indien," pp, 53 ff. The PurnravaB-UrviiSi 
dialogue has also been translated by //cf/c/, Indooerm. Forschungen 31,1912, 143 ff., and 
IfiUehrandt , Lieder ties Rgveda, pp 142 ff. 

See A. Weber, SBA. J895, 822 ff. Yama meniifi “ twin,” and Yarrd is a feminine 
form of Yatnii, A. Winter has attempted a mythological interpretation of the myth in 
fchei essay : “Mein Binder freit nm inich ” (ZW, VIT, 1897, pp 1.72 ff.), where he comparoa 
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Thereupon Yama replies : 

Thy friend Iovcb doI the friendship wliicli ccrusiders her who is near 
in kindred as a stranger. 

Sons of the mighty Asnra, the Heroes, supporters of the heavens, 
see far around them.’^ [l^] 

Yann, liowoA^or, tries to persuade her brother that the 
gods themselves desire that he shall unite himself with her in 
order to propagate his race. As he will not listen, she 
becomes more and more persistent, more and more passionate : 

“ I, Yam!, am possessed by love of Yama, that I may rest on the same 
couch beside him. 

I as a wife would yield me to my husband. Like car-wheels let us 
speed to rn(3et each other.” [7] 

But Yama again refuses with the words : 

Tlu^y stand rntt still, they never close their eyelids, those sentinels 
of (lod who wander round us. 

Not me — go cpuckly, wanton, with another, and hasten like a chariot- 
wheel to meet him.” [8] 

More and more tempestuous, however, does the sister grow, 
ever mor(^ ardently does she desire the embrace of Yama, 
until — on his repeated refusal— she bursts forth into the 
words : 

Alas ! thou art indeed a weakling, Y"ama ; we find in thee no trace 
of heart or spirit. 

As round the tree the woodbine clings, another will cling about thee 
girt as with a girdle.” [13] 


Ilv, X, 10. with a Lott ie popular soug, in which a brother attempts to seduce his sister to 
incest. Schroeder (M^storium imd Mimus, pp. 275 ff.). explains the hymn as a drama 
connected with some rite of fertility. This is certainly wrong. See Winfernitz, WJ5KM 
1909, 118 f. and Charpenfier, Dio Suparoa.sage, p. 99, 
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Whereupon Yama concludes the dialogue with the words: 

“ Embrace another, YamI ; let anotlier, even as the woodbine rings 
the tree, enfold thee. 

Win thou his heart and let him win thy fancy, and he shall form 
with thee a blest alliance.” |'i4] 

How the story of Yama and Yami ended, we do not 
know; moreover no later source gives us any information 
upon it. Thus the poem of the Rgveda is unfortunately 
only a torso, but a torso which indicates a splendid wmrk 
of art. 

C The Suryasuk ta, Rv. X, 85,-' may also be included in 
Igvedic ballad poetry. Tins particular hymn describes the 
marriage of Surya (the sun-daughter, as the dawn is here 
called) with Soma (the moon), at which tlie two As'vins were 
the match-makers. This hymn consists of 47 verses, which 
are somewhat loosely connected.) Tire verses nearly all refer 
to the marriage ritual, and most of tliem, as wa> know from 
the Grhyasutras, the manuals of domestic ritual, were used 
also at the marriage of ordinary mortals. Yet I do not think 
that these verses were merely compiled from the ritual (as 
is the case with some of the funeral hymns) so that they 
would have to be regarded as a kind of compilation of all 
the benedictions used in the marriage-rites, like a chapter 
in a prayer-book. It is much more probable that(R is an 
ancient ballad describing the marriage of Surya partly in 
narrative stanzas, partly in addresses to the Asvins and 
Surya, and partly by the insertion of the mantras (benedic- 
tions, incantations) recited at the various stages of the 
marriage ceremony. But among the benedictions w’hich 
we find in this Stiryasukta, there arc many which, with their 

0 Verses 2, 7, 8, 13, 14 translated by R, T. H. Griffith, the first verso by tbo antlior. 
Translated into German by A. Weher^ Ind. Stud. 5, 177 ff. See also J. ZDMG, 
23, 1879, 166 fT. ; Fischcly Vcdieche Stiidicn, 1 , 14 ff. ; Oldc7therg, GGA., 1889, ]). 7. 
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simple, warm, hearty tone, remind us of the funeral hymns 
discussed above. 'L'luis tlie bridal pair is addressed in the 
beautiful words ; 

Hap]»y be tliou and prosper with th}^ children here : be vip^ilant to 
rule thy household in this home. 

Closely iinit(‘ thy body with this man, thy lord. So shall ye, full 
of years, address your company.’’ [27] 

The spectators past whom the marriage procession goes, 
are thus accosted : 

Sij^ns of ojood fortune mark the bride : Come all of you and 
look at ber- 

Wisb ber prosperity, and then return unto your liornes agiu’n.” [dd] 

When the bridegroom, according to ancient Indo- 
European marriage-custom, clasps the hand of the bride, 
he recites this verse : 

I take tliy band in mine for bapjiy fortune that thou mayst 
rf^acdi old age witli me thy husband. 

Gods, Aryaman, Bha^jja, Savitar, Pmandhi, hav^e given thee to be 
my household’s mistress.” [;UV] 

When at last tlie bridal pair enter the new home, they 
are received with the following words: 

Be ye not parted ; dwell ye here ; reach the full time of human 
life. 

With sons and gnuulsoiis sjiort and play, rejoicing in your 
own abode.” [42] 

And upon the bride the blessing is invoked : 

** O Bountcouv*^ Indra, make this bride blest in ber sons and fortunate. 

Vouchsafe to ber ten sons, and make her husband the eleventh 
man!” 


‘ ) The five verses translated by H. T. U. Oiffith, 
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But some of the mavm<»e benedictions liave more of 
the character of ma^ic formulas, Amonijf them we find 
charms against the evil eye and other pernicious magic, hy 
means of which the bride could injure her future husband, 
as well as exorcisms liy means of which demons, which lie 
in wait for the bride, are to be scared away. These magic 
formulas by no means stand alone, for there are, besides, 
about thirty magic songs in the Rgveda. Some of these 
are benedictions and formulas for the healing of various 
diseases, for the protection of the embryo, for wauling otT 
the elTects of had dia'ams and unfavourable omens, while 
others are incantations for the scaring away of witches, for 
the destruction of enemies and malevolent wizards, or magic 
formulas against poison and vermin, verses lor the supplant- 
ing of a rival ; we also find a blessing on the field, a charm 
for the prosperity of cattle, a battle charm, a charm for 
inducing sleep, and so on. Of this kind is akso the very 
remarkable “ Frog song,” Rv. VI I, 103. llm-e the frogs 
are compared with Br-ahmans. In tlu^ dry season they lie 
there like Brahmans who have taken the vow of silence. 
Then when the rain comes, tliey greet each other with merry 
croaking “as a son his father.” And tin* one repeats the 
croaking of the other, as the pupils repeat the words of the 
teacher when studying the Veda in a Brahjnan school. 
They modulate their voices in many ways. As priests at 
the Soma-sacrifice sit singing around the tilled tub, so the 
frogs celebrate the commencement of the rainy season with 
their song. At the end follows a prayer for wealth : 

“ Both Lowing Cow and lileating Goat have given. 

Spotty and Tawny, tno, tiave given ns rielies. 

The frogs give kino by hundreds ; they for j)resfcings 
Of Soma thousandfold, prolong e.vistence.” 


*) Translated by A, A. AfetedotieUf FTynins from the Kj^vedti, |>. 90, A free iteefical 
translation of tlio hymn is to bo found in J. Muir, Metrical TrartHlations from Rmiskrit 
writers, pp. 194 f. 
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All this sounds immensely funny, and almost generally the 
song was looked upon hy scholars as a parody on the sacrificial 
songs and malicious satire against the Brahmans. However, 
Bloomfield has proved conclusively '^’ that this is a magic incan- 
tation, which was used as a rain-spell, and that the frogsj 
which, according to ancient Indian popular belief, can bring 
forth water, are praised and invoked as rain-hringers. The 
comparison with the Brahmans is not intended as a satire on the 
latter, hut only as a flattery — a captatio benevolentiae — to the 
frogs. The frog-song was probably never a satire. It is 
only we who see something comic in it, and not the ancient 
Indians, who actually regarded frogs as great wizards. It 
appears, however, that incantations sometimes arose from 
secular poems. Thus, the song Rv. VI, 75, may originally 
have been a war song, which has been changed into a battle 
charm. While some verses of this song are distinguished by 
great poetic beauty and especially by bold images, other verses 
show only the dry, inartistic language of incantations. The 
first three verses sound more like a war-song than like an 
incantation : 

“ The warrior’s look is like a thunderous rain-cloud’s when, armed with 
mail, he seeks the lap of battle. 

He thou victorious with unwounded body : so let the thickness of thy 
mail protect thee. 

With bow let us win kine, with bow the battle, with bow the victors 
in our hot encounters. 


•) Cf. for instance, Denssen^ Ag Ph 1,1, pp. 100 ff, 

*) JAOS 17, 1890, pp. 173 ff. Already before this M, Baug (Bralima und die 
Brabmaneii, MuneV^en, 1871, p. 12) bad explained the song in the same way, and 
attached to it the following interesting information. “ The song is used in connection 
with the foregoing, addressed to the rain-god (Parjanya), even to-da,y in time of great 
drought, w'hen the ardently desired rnin refuses to come. Twenty to thirty Brahmans go to 
a river and recite these two hymns, in order to cause the rain to descend.” 

See also L. v, Schroeder Mystorium iind Mimus im Rgveda, pp. 396- ff., and J. W. 
Bauer I Bi© Anfftnge der Yogaprattis, Berlin 1922, pp. 68 ff. 
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The bow brings grief and sorrow to the foeman : armed with the Iww 
may we subdue all regions. 

Close to his ear, as fain to speak, she presses, holding her well loved 
friend in her embraces. 

Strained on the bow, she whispers like a woman— this bow-string that 
preserves us in the combat.” 

On the whole, however, the magic song.'^ of the Rgveda 
differ in no wise from those of tlie Atharva-Veda, with which 
we shall deal later. But it is very significant that, besides 
the hymns to tlie great gods and the sacrificial songs, also 
incantations like these have been included in the Rgveda 
Sarnhita — and that hy no means only in the tenth book of the 
latter. 

It is still more significant that also some apparently quite 
secular poems have got mixed amongst the sacred songs and 
sacrificial chants of the Rgv(‘da. Bhus, we find, for example, 
Rv. IX, 112, in the midst of the Soma songs a satirical 
poem, which derides the manifold desires of mankind. It is 
probably an old popular song of the “ labour song ” type. ' It 
could be sung as an accompaniment to any kind of work, and 
here the refrain “ Flow, Indu,''^' flow, for Indra’s sake ” ''' 
indicates that it was adapted for the work of pressing Soma.'> 


‘) 'iVanslatofl by R . T. H. Griffith. 

■) )iKlu=-Soma. 

■’) There in no jufitiheaUon for omittinf? this refrain, as some translators have clone, 
tor instance Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, p. 190 ; Mardonel/, Hymns 
from the Rgveda, p. 90. But see Flsrhel, Vedischo Stiidien, T, 107. 

0 Some of the Soma hymns (e. (/, Rv. I, 28 ; IX, 2 ; 6 ; 8 etc.) are ‘labour songs’ 
in which the whole process of preparing the Soma juice is described. See K. Bucher, 
Arbeit und Rhythmus, 5. Aufl., Leipzig 1919, pp, 412 f. L. v. Schroeder (Mystcriurn und 
Mimas ini Rigveda, pp. 408 ff.) has with bold imagination tried to show that the hymn was 
nsed at a popular procession during a Soma festival. But there are no facts on which 
this hypothesis could be founded. Oldenberg (GGA. 1909, 80 f.) thinks that the hymn 
was intended as a prayer at some Soma sacrifice offered for attaining special wishes. So 
Charpentier, Die Suparnasage, pp. 80 L 
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I give the remarkable poem in the translation of 11. T. H. 
Griffith : 

“ We all have various tliougliLs and planS; and diverse are the ways of 

men, 

Tlu? I^nihrnan s(*eks ihc worsliipner, seeks the eracketl, and 

leech the niaiined. .Mow, Iiidn, flow lor India’s sak(\ 

The smith with ripe and soa-^oned ))lan(s, with fealhers of the birds 
of air, 

With stones, and with enkindled llunes, stmks him who hath a store of 
ofold, I^dow, Indii, il )W for India’s >a,ke. 

\ bard am I, my dad’s a mammy lays corn upon the stones, 

Sfriviioj^ Tor wf'alth, with varied plans, we follow our dt.-iics like kine. 
Flow, Indu, (low for India’s saktn 

hor>c would draw au ('asv car, i^iv hosts attract the laui>’h and jest. 
The male desires his mateks apjiroacli, ^ ■ tlie Fros^ is ca^tu* for the flood. 
Flow, Indn, flow for Indra's sake.” 

* Tlie most Iteriutirul ainoiv^st the iion-reli^nous poems of 
the Tli>;'veda eollection is the of the '^iimhlm*, llv. X, 34. 

It is tli(^ soliloquy of a ])onit(Mit sinner, who by m(3aiKS of 
his irresistibh* aTtrnction to dice-playiti<j: has destroyed the 
happiiu'ss of his life, tu p itlietic verses the i^’ambler descuabes 
how the (lic(3 have caused him to lose his domestic happiness: 

“ .she wrangles not with me, nor is she angry : 

To me and (‘ornrailes she was ever kindly, 
i^'or dice that only Imd^Iess throws (‘tT*‘cted 
I’ve driven away from liome a wife de.voted. J 
Her mother hates mn, she herself rejects me: 

For one iu such distress there is no ]uty. 

1 find a gamhiincj: man is no more nseftil 

d’lian is an ag.'d horse that’s in tlie market. [•>] 

Otliois enihraee the vvd'c' of him whose chattels 
I’he ea‘j:erdiee iiave striven hard to ea])tnre ; 

And father, mother, brot tiers say about him : 

We know lilm not ; lead him away a ca})tive ” '4] 


*) Expressed much mure coarsely in the ori;»iiml. 
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The uncanny power of the dice, too, is described in 
forceful terms : 

When to myself 1 think, 1^11 not go with them, 

Til stay behind iny friends that go to gamble, 

And those brown nuts, thrown down, have raised their voices, 

I go, like wench, straight to the jdaee of meeting.’^ [5] 

And of the dice it is said : 

“ The dice attract the gambler, but d(‘ceive and wound, 

Both j)aining men at }>Iay and causing t lann to pain. 

Jjike boys they oflVr iirst and then take hai'k tlieir gifts; 

With honey sw(‘et- to gamblers by t lu'ir magic charm. [7] 

Downward they roll, tnien swiftly sjuhnging upward, 

Idiey overeoine the nia!i with hands, though lianulless- 

Cast- on the lioard like magic bits of charcoal, 

ddiougli Cold tlicmsol ves, they burn the heait to ashes.” |hj 

Andhowbver much bewails his fate, ytd. lie alwayvs falls 
ngaiii into the power of the dice. 

(irieved is tlu; gambler’s u by liim ahaiuhnuHl, 

CJrif'ved, too, his mother as he aimless waiKhns. 

Indebted, fearing, desiring money 

At night a.))j)ioa(dies other peoph-’s houscbs. [ 10 j 

It pains the gambhn- wlnm he sees k woman 
Another’s wife, and their welUordma'd household, 
lie yokes those brown steed< early in tlu' moreingP' 

And when the tire is low sinks down a beggar.” "1 [11] 

') <.e, iic; begins to play 'vviUi Uio brovvri (lire. 

' ) TranslaltHl by A. Mard'HicP , llyiims frtan the Hio-voda, ])p. 88 IT. Tbo hyrnu Jjus 
ab;o bu'eii ti’uiiylaleti by J. M/ar, ]\U>t rical 'I'ruiibla ( iims fruiu Sanskrit WritevH, pp. 100 fT. 

V. Sr/^rutvlur ( Mysieriuin imd Minius im lUy^vcda. ]>]>. ,‘»7V IT.) explains the })oein us a 
■irarna ill form of a moriolo|L!;uo. (]J<in icr (Dio SnfiarnaHn.Le*, PP- Hi} ff.) thinks that it 
v, as coinposoil for “ didnolio ])hi']klsos-” It sof'nis tc* im* more }>n>bable that this soliloqu}'' 
‘1 a f.'amblcr is part of a ballad, in which .hoihc epic- Uory was told like that of Viidhi'^thira 
''.t' ^0\1a, 


15 
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But finally he resolves to turn over a new leaf. He 
implores the dice to set him free, as, according to the command 
of Savitar, he desires to give up gambling, in order to look 
after his field and live for his family. 

Lastly, a kind of iutf'rmediate position between religious 
and secular [)ootry is occupied liy those hymns which are 
connected with so-called 1) a n a s t u t i s, “ Songs of praise to 
Generosity ” (namely, that of the princes and patrons of the 
sacrifice, for whom the songs \vor(! composed.) There are 
about forty such hymns.” Rome of them are songs of 
victory, in which the god [ndra is {waised, because he has 
helped some king to achieve a victory over his enemies. 
AVith the praise of the god is united the glorification of the 
victorious king. Finally, however, the singer praises his 
patron, who has presented him with oxen, horses, and heauti- 
ful slaves out of the booty of war, while incidentally with a 
few coarse, obscene jokes, the pleasure which the slaves give 
to the singer is riicalled. Others are very long sacrificial 
songs,"^ also mostly addrc'ssed to Indra, which evidently were 
composed for quite delinite occasions at the request of a 
prince or a wealthy man, and were recited at the sacrifice; 
and they also are followed by verses in which the patron of 
the sacrifice is ])raised, because h<; g.ave the singer a liberal 
priestly fee. 'riiese Danastutis always mention the full name 
of the pious donor, and indubitably refer to historic events, or 
actual happenings. Hence they are not unimportant. As 
poems they are, of course, quite Avorthh'ss; they are composed 
to order by artisan-like verse-writers, or accomplished with 
an eye to the expected payment. Even when they are not 
connected Avith any Hanastuti, some of the hymns of the 


‘) Only hymn (Hv 1, ifs fiitiK'ly a DdiiastuI i. ( It.horwifio il, is iisuiilly only 
thren to livt^ vcist's ah thn conclusion of tlic hymns which contain the Ditnastiiti. 

Wc Ihc iniprcssioti thai the lionorariuin wus tlie greater, a{'cording to the 
length of the poem. 
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Kgveda certainly were “ hammered together ” for good 
payment in an equally artisan -like manner. Sometimes even 
the Vedic singers themselves compare their work with that of 
the carpenter.'' Nevertheless it is remarkal)h! that among 
tliose hymns which excel at all as works of poetic art, thme 
is not a single one which ends in a Dfiiiastuti. When, 
tlun’efore, II. Oldenherg says aljout Rgvedic ])oetry hi 
ijencntl ■. “This poetry does not rank in the service of 
l)eauty, as this religion does not serva' the aim of enlightening 
and uplifting the soul; hut hoth rank in the' service' of class- 
interest, of personal interest, of fees,” — he evidently forgets 
that among the 1,028 hymns of the llgveda there are only 
about 40 which (md in Danastutis. I think that among tlie 
composers of Vedic hymns there were certainly ai limns, but 
e([nally certainly there were also poets. 

There is one hymn in the Ugva'da which is, in the higher 
sense, a Danastuti, a “ Praise of CJenerosiW.” It is the hymn 
11 V. X, 117, which is Avorthy of menlion also because it 
strikes a moralizing note which is otherwise quite foreign to 
the llgveda. The Ilgveda is everything hut a text-hook of 
morals. And the hymn, which I give here in the translation 
of A. A. Macdonell,'' is (|uite isolated in the llgveda: 

“The cwls inlliet not hniif.fci' as a iiu’niis lo kill : 

Death fiasjiiently hef.alls even ^■■atlal('(l men.'i 
The charitable fiver’s wealth inel(‘< not auay : 

The injxgaixl never limbs a man (o |iity him. 


‘j f, jno, (): “ 'I’his sjX't'ch lias bcoii Ittiilt I’fr UiCi* liv dicd po.-isDsHion.s, 

I'kt' a chfir.oi, bv a cIcvdj’ iitastDr.’ Ivv. 1, Gl, I ; it) iiiin (t.<» India j I st'iid tliih song ')i 

api a coach builder soutly a churiot to him who liaw ordcau'd it.’' 

') Die Litcratur des alien Indien, p. 2U. 

■') IlyrniiB frotn the Kigveda, pp. 02 i, Kretdy titiriHlnied by »!. Ahiir, Metrical 
laiiHlations from Sarskrii WiiteiPi, pp. JOll f. See alpo 1t(.un<eu, ACiPh., I, I, pp. th'l f. 

I'liiH is v( 1 3 ’ ’ivtdl explained by A. Ludeig (Mer Pigvotia \ , oGI): We d>» not 

interfeie with tlie rnle of the gods by giving noiirishmoiit to one wiio is neai !y dtieg of 

f’tarvalion ; this is said with bitter irony against the iiy poo ites who touglii to jin-tify 
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Who, of abundant food possessed, makes hard his heart 
Towards a needy and decrepit suppliant 
Whom once he eon r ted, come to pray to him for bread : 
A man like this as widl finds none to pity him. 

He is the liberal man who helps the be^^g’ar 
That, craving’ food, emaciated wanders, 

And coming to his aid, when asked to succour, 
Immediaiely makes liiin a friend hereafier. 

He is no friend who gives not of his substance 
To Ids devoted, intimate eomjianion : 

This friend should turn from him — here is no haven — 
And seek a stranger elsewhere as a helper. 

The wealthier man should give unto the needy, 
Considering the cour.se of life hereafter; 

For riclies are like chariot wheels revolving ! 

Now to one man they come, now to another. 

The foolish man from food has no advantage ; 

In truth I say ; it is but his undoing ; 

No friend he over fosters, no companion: 

He eats alone, and he alone is guilty. 

The plough that cleaves the soil produciis nurture ; 

He that bestirs his feet completes his journey. 

The speaking Brahmin earns more than the silent ; 

A friend who gives is better than the uiggai’d. 

The one-foot strides more swiftly than tlve biped ; 

The biped goes beyond him who has three feet. 

The quadruped comes at the call of bipeds, 

And watches near where groups of five are gathered. 


thiir hardness of heart by saying that the fate of the needy ones was determined by 
the gods. The irony or sarcasm becomes unqiiostionablo through what follows; the 
poet concludes further that, if the poor wore predestined by the gods to death by starra* 
tion, then the wealthy who had plenty of food, must live for ever,” 

1) The translation is hardly questionable, so much the more, then, the sense. It 
has been conjectured that by the ” one-foot,” the ” one-footed ram,” a storm-god, is meant, 
or, by others, the sun, and that the ” three-footed ” is the old man supported on a stick, 
and the “quadruped’* the dog. This is by no means certain. 
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Two haotls tliougb equal make not what is equal ; 

No sister cows yield milk in equal measure ; 

Unequal is the strength even ol‘ twin children ; 

The "ifts of even kinsmen are unequal.” 

The last verse but one is an example of the riddle-poetry, 
very popular with ancient Indians as with other ancient 
nations. The hymn IXv. I, lOt, contains a large number of 
such riddles, most of which, unfortunately, wc cannot under- 
stand. Tor instance : 

“ Seven harness a one-wh(‘ele(l cart ; it is drawn hy one hoise witli 
seven names ; three naves has the immortal, never-stopping’ wheel, on 
which all these beings stand.” 

This may mean : The seven priests of the sacrifice 
harness (hy means of the sacrifice) the sun-cdiariot, 'which is 
drawn hy seven horses or oae horse witli seven forms : this 
immortal sun-wheel has three naves, namely, the three seasons 
(summer, rainy season and winter), in which tlio life of all. 
mankind is passed. However, other solutions of the riddle 
are possible. 

The meaning of the following riddles, too, is by no means 
clear : 

Bearing three mothers and three fathers the One stands erect, and they 
do not tire him ; theie on the back of the sky they consult with the all- 
knowing, but not all-embracing Vac (Goddess of Speetdi). 

He who made him knows nolliing of liim; he who has seen him, 
from him he is hidden ; be lies enwra])ped in the womb of the mother ; 
he has many children, and yet he has gone to Nirrti.’-'^ 

The sky is my father and my })rogenitor, there is tiie navel ; my own 
mother is this great earth. Between the twu) s[)read-out Soma vessels 
is the womb ; into it the Father placed the seed in the daughter.” 


0 Cj. Denssen, AGPli I, 1, pp. 93 f. 

“ ) Nirrfci is the goddess of death and destruction. “ To go to Nirpti ” means ; to be 
eompletely ruined, to sink into nothingness. 
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On the other hand it is clear that the sun is meant when 
it is said ; 

“ A sliejihml I saw, who does not. fall do\vn, who wanders up and 
down on his paths : clothing himself in those which run together and those 
whic|i disperse ' > ho circles about in the worlds.” 

Equally clear is the meaning of the riddle ; 

‘'Twelve tyres, unc wheel, three naves ; who knows that';' In it there 
are altogether about three hundred and sixty movable pegs.” 


, The year is meant, with the twelve months, three seasons, 
and roughly three hundred and sixty days.“' 

Such riddle-fiuestions and riddle-games were among the 
most popular diversions in ancient India ; at some sacrilices 
they even formed a part of the ritual. We come across such 
riddles again in the Atliarvaveda as well as in the Yajurveda. 

If we now cast a glance over the varied contents of tlie 
llgveda-Samhit-T,' of which I have here tried to give an idea, 
the conviction forces itself upon us tlnit in this collection 
we have the fragments of the very oldest Indian poetry, that 
the songs, hymns and poems of the Ilgveda which have come 
down to us are only a fragmentary portion of a much more 
extensive poetic literature, both religious and secular, of 
which probably the greater part is irretrievably lost. Eut as 
the great majority of these hymns are cither sacrificial chants, 
or were used, or could have been used, as prayers and sacri- 
ficial songs, we may assume that these very hymns gave the 
actual stimulus for collecting and uniting them in one 
“ book.” Yet the collectors, who probably had a purely 


0 The rays aro nioaEl. 

'i^ho riddles of Kv* laave been t rented in detail by Martin Bang, Vodiaoh^ 

Bfittfielfrngen and lUttselspriicbe (ISbay A 1875) and by Dms.'icn, AGI’ii, I, 1, pp. 105-119. 
8ee also R,Roih, ZDMC 40, lvS92, 759 f . ; E. ZDMG 4vS, 1894, 5163 f.; IK Sinn, me, 

ZDMG 04, 1910, 485 f. and V. Henry, Revue critique, 1905, p. 403. 
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literary inlercst, as well as a religious interest in the collec- 
tion, did not scruple to include in it also profane poems, which 
hy language and metre, had proved themselves to be equally 
ancient and venerable as those sacrificial cliants. Only 
through being included in a “ book ” — that is, a school-text 
intended for memorization — could they be saved from oblivion. 
Certainly there was much also whicli they considered too 
profane to be included in the llgveda-Sanilu'ta. Of this a 
certain amount has been saved through the fact that it was 
later included in another collection --the A tharvaveda-Samhita. 

Tiik A'I'iiakvaveda-Samiuta. '> 

“ Atharva-veda ” means “ the Yeda of the Atharvan ” or 
‘‘ the knowledge of Magic Formulas.” Originally, however, 
the word Atharvan meant a ^^re-y)riest,^and it is probably the 
oldest Indian name for “ priest ” in general, for the word 
dates back to the Indo-Iranian period. For the Athravans or 
“ tire-people ” of the Avesta correspond to the Indian 
Atharvans.-* The fire-cult played no less a part in the daily 
life of the ancient Indians than in that of the ancient 
Persians, so often designated as “fire-worshippers;” the 


’) There aic two f:oni]>lete En{j;lish trariplntions of the A tharPavcrlii, one by Il/l'. il. 
(h'lffith (Benares lS95-(>), and anollier by W.D. B /ot/ze?/, revised and hroiigbt neart'r to 
completion and (HlitLAl by Cdt. /Aorm^zw (HOS, vols. 7 and 8, Oatnbrid^^e Mass. 1905), a 
selection of liyiniiR in exctdb'nt Enj^lisli translation by M llhtomficld (SBE, vol. -12, 1897). 
A grtdil nunibt'r of bynins liavt* been translated into Cornian by A. Ludwig in the 3rd 
volume of bis “ Rigveda ” (Pi ague 1878), ])p. •128-551. A selection of hymns into Ocnnfin 
vorse by J. Qrill (Ilnndert Liedt^r dcs A t}iarvji-\ eda, 2. Aull , Stnttgart 188-8). (n'linan 
Oanalatioris of books 1-Y and XIV by A. Wcler (Ind. Ktiid., vols. -1,5, 13, 17, 18), of book 
XYIII by th (3 same (SBA 1895 and I89()), of book XV Th. Anfrcchf (Ind. Stud., vol, 
1) and of YI, 1-50 by C-A. Fhrenz (Dise., (lottingen 1887). A French tranelation of hooka 
Yll-XlJl by Y. Iloiny (Paria 1891-96). Bloowfuld hag treated of the Atharvaveda in detail 
iu the “Grundriss” (II, I, B), find 1 am particularly indebted to tbis work for this chapter. 
P'or the contents and interpiotation of the Atharvaveda, see also Y. Henry ^ La magic dans 
ITnde antique, Paris 1904; OWeaherp, AR 7, 1904, 2l7 ff.; F. Edgerton, American Journal 
of Philology, 85, 1914, 435 ft’. 

In Ancient Rome, too, the FlanivneH^ who had to perform the burnt-sacrifice, belong 
to the oldest priests. (Th. Mommsen, Rfimische Gesohichte, 4, Aufl. Ip. 170 f.) 
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priests of this very ancient fire-cult, however, were still, like 
the Shamans of Northern Asia and the Medicine-men of the 
American Indians, “ ])riests of magic,” that is, priest and 
wizard cominned in one ])erson, as in the word “ Magi — as 
the Aihravans in Medea were called — the ideas of wizard and 
priest are merg('d together. Thus we can understand that 
the name Atharvan designated also the ” incantations of the 
Athai van or the wizard-priest,” that is, the spells and magic 
formulas them.s(dves. The oldest name, liowever, by which 
this Veda is known in Indian literature is Atharvaiigirasah, 
that is, “tlie Atharvans and the Angiras.” • The Ahgiras, 
similarly, are a class of prehistoric fire-priests, and the word 
also, like the word atharvan, attained the meaning of “magic 
formulas and spells.” The two expressions atharvan and 
augirafi, however, designate two dilTer(*nt species of magic 
formulas : atharvan is “ holy magic, bringing happiness,” 
while angiras means “ hostile magic, black jnagic.” Among 
the Atharvans, for example, are the formulae for the healing 
of diseases, whih; among the Angiras are the curses against 
enemies, rivals, gvil magicians, and such like. I'ho old name 
Athai'vaugirasah thus means these tivo kinds of magic for- 
mulae, which form the chief contents of the Atharvaveda. 
The later name Atharvaveda is merely an abbreviation of 
“Veda of the Atharvai\s and Aiigii'an.” 

Now the Atbar\av('da-Sainhita, usually called simply 
“the Atharvaveda,” is a collection of seven hxindred and thirty- 
one hymns, which contain about six thousand verses, in the 
recension which is best preserved."' It is divided into twenty 


’) lit later litoral urc Avo iiieot alpu M’itli the tonna blirfryaiigirasab atid bhrgiivifitaru 
(Cubka-l'ituniaail 11) fui’ Die ADuirvtivoda. "I'lie Blifgus also wore aru.'iont firepriesis, 

It is the iSjiiJiiaka recension of the SanihiU text belonging to the tiSaunaka school. 
The raipjialildn rec(*nsioii is known only in one single inaeeurato manuscript.. The text of 
the ISaunaka re(M.)nsion is published by U, and W.I). ir/ttfr.c/e Berlin 185G. The 

AtharyavedtrJSandiiUi, with the coininentary of Sfiyana, has been published by Shankar 
IP. pandit, 4 voIb., Bombay 1895-1898, The mamiacript of the PaippalS da recension Iw 
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l)ooVs.'^ The tweiitietli book was added lato, aiul 

I h(i nineteenth l)0ok, too, did not orii;'inally belong' to the 
Sandiita. The ( wentieih book is almost entirely (Composed of 
[ivnins whicdi have been taken literal!}' from tin) ivi^veda- 
Saiuhita. Besides this, al)ont one-seventh of ilie Atharvaveda,- 
Sainhita is takmi from the llg’vinla, : jnoreovin’, more than lialf 
of th(‘ verses which the Atliarvaveda has in common witli 
t!ie ij^'vc'da, are to be found in t!ie tenth book, most of the 
rtnnaining' verses in the ilrst and the ei^lith l)ook of tlu 3 
!y.i:veda. The arrangement of tln^ hymns in the (d^liteen 
c;enu!m‘ Ijooks is accordinijj to a definite phin, and shows 
fairly eardhil editoibal activity. The first seven l)ooks consist 
of numerous .shor! hymns, the li>'mns in Bof)k I having', as a 
i ule, four versc‘s, in Book IT live, in Book HI six, in Book TV 
savem The liymns of Book V have a miniinum of eiglit and 
a uiaximum of eiglit een vers('s. Book V I consists of one 
hundred and forty-two hymns mostly of throe vei'ses each, 
and tlie seventh B»ook consists of one luindred and eighteen! 
hymns, most of v hich contain only one or two veu’ses. Jiooks 
V! IT-XrV, XVTl and XViri consist throughout of very long 
livmus, the slioi’tc'st hymn (twenty-om^ verses) being at the 
iHVginning of this senies (V"TTI, 1) and tlio longest (eighty-nine 
Verses) at the mid (XAMIT, t). Book XA" and the greater 
))a.ri of Book XA^T, which interru])t th(‘ s<n’ies, a, re composed 
in prose, and are similar in style and language to tlie Brah- 
Ciianas. Although in this arrangemmit sonietliing quite 
external — the number of verses— has been considered first, yet 
some consideration is also given to the contents. Two, throe, 


in I'acsiniiln })V 'W .Bh^nutfu'Ul n\\i\ 11 Knslimirian A t JmrvH - Vniln , 

1901). I’.nnks !, li, IV-X of tlin Ka^-liniirian hnon ]n;' hlishcd with 

' "il,.!-;.] Tiotf'K on fhp. icxi Ity Lc /.’ov ("!<irr li.irrct and I" I'-hjri fc ti in .IAoS^oIm 00. 

■■ 1, r,:>. 97, 40. re IOdO-IOi'o. 

' ) Wn can distin!/ui';h thnva main flivisinim of tin- Sarn’nira, cj\ LaiDiam, HOS, vo). 7., pp. 
CXXVll ff ) 1. Books Wl. an aj>i)f’n(lix to wliitdi i.'^ contui nod in Book VJI ; 2, HookK 

VIII. Xn and d. Books X. II l-X VIII, an apporulix to which is conlaitnxl in Book XIX. 

16 
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four, and even more hymns, which deal with the same subject 
frequently stand side by side. Occasionally the first hymn 
of a hook is placed at the beginning on account of its contents ; 
thus Books IT, IV. V and VII, begin with theosophical hymns, 
which, no doubt, is intentional. On the whole we can say 
thus : the first section of tlie Samhita (Books I to VII) 
contains the sliort hymns of miscellaneous contents, the 
second section ( Books VII 1 to XII) the long hymns of mis- 
cellaneous contents, wliile Books XIII to XVIII are almost 
entirely uniform as to their contents. Thus Book XIV con- 
tains only marriage prayers and Book XVIII only funeral 
hymns. 

The language and meti-e of the hymns of the Atharva- 
veda are in essentials the same as those of the Bg- 
veda-Satnhita. Yet in the language of the Atharvaveda we 
find some decidedly later forms and some more popular 
forms : also tlie metre is not nearly so strictly handled as 
in the llgveda. Apart from Book XV, which is wholly 
composed in prose, and Book XVI, the greater part of 
which is in prose, we occasionally find also other prose 
pieces among the verses ; and frequently it is not easy to 
distinguish whether a piece is composed in lofty prose or 
in badly-constructed verses. It also happens that an 
originally correct metre is spoiled through an interpolation 
or corruption of the text.-* In certain cases, indeed, the 
facts of language and metre indicate that we are dealing 
with later pieces. In general, however, no conclusions can 
be drawn from the language and the metre with regard to 
the date of the composition of the hymns, still less MUth 


*) On the tlivisiona of llie ALharvave(la-Samhit,9. see Whiiney and Lanman^ HOS, vol. 
7, pp. oxxvii iT. 

*■* ) On tiic metre oi the AtUarvnved'i yeo ^Vhttney, HOS, vol. 7, pp» cxxvi f. Irregu- 
larities of metre are etpuilly peimliar to the Atharvaveda as to all metrical Vedic texts 
other than the Rgvedsi. To correct tluj metre everywhere, would mean changing the tej^t 
arbitrarily. 
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regard to the date of the compilation of our Samhita. For 
it always remains an open question, M'hether the peculiarities 
of language and the freedom of metre, by which the magic 
incantations of the Atharvavcda are distinguished from 
the hymn-poetry of the Ugveda, are based upon a diiference 
in the period of origin or on the difference between popular 
and priestly composition. {Cf. above, pp. 53 f.) 

^n the other hand there are otlier facts which prove 
indisputably that our text of the Atharvaveda-Sarnhita is 
later than that of the Rgveda-Sarnhita. Firstly, the 
geographical and cultural conditions show us a later period 
than that reflected in the llgveda. The Vedic Aryans have 
now penetrated further to the South-east and are already 
settled in the Ganges country. The tiger, native to the 
marshy forests of Bengal, and therefore still unknown in the 
llgveda, appears in the Atharvaveda already as the might- 
iest and most feared of all beasts of prey, and the king, at 
his consecration, stops upon a tiger-skin, the symbol of 
kingly power. The Atharvaveda knows not only the four 
castes — Brahmanas, ICsati’iyas, A' aisyas and budras, but 
in a number of hymns, the highest privileges are already 
claimed (as later happens more and more frequently) by 
the priestly caste, and the Brahmans are already often called 
the “gods”‘> of this earth. The songs of magic in the 
Atharvaveda, which, according to their main contents, are 
certainly popular and very ancient, have no longer even 
their original form in the Samhita, but aie lui aliviiaixised^i 
These old charms and formulas, whose authors are equally 
unknown as the authors of the magic incantations and 
formulas of other peoples, and which originally were just as 
much “popular poetry” as the poetry of magic everywhere 
is, have already in the Atharvaveda-Sarnhita partly lost 


The expression “ H^oda ” for “ priests 
Cf, Zimmer^ Altiiidisehcs Leben, pp. 205 f. 


’’ occurs once also in tlie Hgveda (Hv. 1, 128, 8). 
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their popular character. We see at every step, that the 
collection was made by prie.sts, and that many of the hymns 
were also composed l)y priests. This priestly outlook of the 
comfiilms ami parily also of the authors ol the hymns of 
tin' A thar\■a^ I'lla. roH'aJs ifs('lf in occasional comparisons 
ami ('])i(imls. as for instance, when, in a charm against 
licld-vcrmin, il is said that the insects are to hiave the 
corn untoiudied “ as the Brahman docs not touch un- 
hnished sacrilicial food.” A whoh' class of hymns of the 
Atharvaveda, with which wc shall deal helow, is concerned 
only w'ith the interests of the Brahmans, the feeding of 
priests, the fees for the sacritice, and such like, and they 
ar(‘, of course, the work of priests. 

"^(And just as the brahmanizinj? of the ancient magic poetry 
indicates a later period of (he collection, so the part which the 
Vedie gods play in the Athaiwaveda points to a later origin for 
the Saiphita. \\"e here meet the same gods as in tin; Bgveda ; 
Agni, Indra and so on; hut their character had (juite faded, 
they hardly diil'er from each other, their original signification 
as natural beings is, for the greater part, forgot, ten, and as the 
magic songs deal mostly with the banishment and destruction 
of demons — the gods being invoked only for this purpose — 
they haaa; all become demon -killers. Finally, also those 
hymns of the Atharvaveda which contain theosophical and 
cosmogonic speculations indicate a later period. Wo alre.ady 
tind in these hym ns a fairly developed philosophical termino- 
logy, and a development of pantheism standing on a level 
wdth the philosophy of the IJpanisads. , The fact that 
even these philosophical hymns themselves are used for 
magic purposes, that, for instance, a philosophical conception 
such as Asai, “ the non-existont,” is employed as a means of 
destroying enemies, demons, and magicians,’* shew's that here 


’) Ath. IV, 19, H. 
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already we have before us an artificial and very modern 
development of ancient witchcraft. 

■ It is no sign of a later date that the sacredness of the 
Atharvaveda was not recognised by the Indians themselves 
lor a long time, and even to-day is frequently disputed. The 
reason for this is to be found in the character of this Veda. 
The purpose of the Atharvaveda is, as the Indians say, “ to 
appease, to bless and to curse.” Those numerous magic 
formulas, however, which contain curses and exorcisms, belong 
to the province of “ unholy magic,” which the priesthood and 
the priestly religion endeavoured more and more to renounce. 
On the whole there is no essential dilTerence between cult and 
magic; by means of botli man seeks to induence the transcen- 
dental world. Moreover, priests and magicians are originally 
one and the same. But in the history of all peoples there 
begins a tinn; when the cult of the gods and witchcraft strive 
to separate (never quite succeeding), when the priest, who 
is friendly with the gods, renounces the magician, who is in 
league with the uncanny demon -w'orld, and looks down on 
him. This contrast between magician and priest developed 
also in India. Not only the Buddhist and Iain monks are 
forbidden to devote themselves to the exorcisms of the Athar- 
vaveda and to magic, but also the brahmanical law-books 
declare sorcery to be ;» sin, place the magician on a level with 
impostors and rogues, and invite the king to proceed against 
them with punishments.'-^ Certainly in other places in the 
law-books of the Brahmans permission to make use of the 
e.xorcisms of the Atharvaveda against enemies is expressly 
given,''* and the ritual texts, which describe the great sacri- 
fices, contain numerous exorcism-formulas and descriptions of 


i.e. to appoa«6 the deuiotts, to bless friciuls and to corse eiiemies. 

") SBE X, 11 , p, 170. XLV, pp. 105 , 133, 303. Mann IX, 258 , 290 ; XI, 04. 
54 , 25 . 

") See Mann XI, 33, 
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mapic rites by means ol‘ wbich the priest can annihilate — so 
runs the formula -“bini who bates us, and him whom we 
hale,” Yet a c.ertaiii aversion to the Veda of the magic 
fonnnlas aresc^ in ]>iiesl,ly circles; it was not considered 
sudicienily orthodox and was frequently excluded from the 
cjinon of sacnx'd texts. From the Ijeginning it held a peculiar 
position iiitlie s.icred literature. YA^hererer, in old works, 
there is talk of sacred knoxvledge, there the Irayl vidya, 
“ the tlnxM'-fold knowledge,” that is, Rgveda, Yajurveda, and 
Samaveda, is always mentioned first ; the Atharvaveda 
always follows e/'/cr the trayl vidya, and sometimes is even 
entirely passed over. It evmn happens that the Vedilngas 
and the epic narratives (itibasapuriina) are represented as 
sacred texts, while the Atharvaveda remains unmentioned. 
Thus in a (irhyasutra '' a ceremony is described, by which 
the Vedas are to be “laid into” the new-born child. 
This tak(!S j)lace by means of a formula, which says : 
“I lay the Rgveda into thee, I lay the Yajurveda 
into thee, I lay the Samaveda into thee, I lay the 
discourses (vakovfikya) into thee, the tales and legends 
(itilulsapurana) t lay into thee, all the Vedas I lay into thee.” 
Here, then, the Atharvaveda is intentionally passed over. 
Even in old Buddhist texts it is said of learned Brahmans 
that they are versed in the three Vedas.'^> The fact however 
that already in one Sanihitii of the Black Yajurveda and also 
occasionally in old Brilbrnanas and Upanisads the Atharva- 
veda is mentioned by the side of the three other Vedas shows 


‘) §fifikhfiYHnn-( 5 ph^ ftsutra I, 2 t, 8. 

BuUariip:ita, Sc4a,siu.tii Is ewpodally HMiiarkablo, whore ifc ia said of the Brahman 
Sola that h® is oonvorsant yvilh t])o three vedas, the Voddi'igas and the Itih^sa as hfth (ed. 
Fausbdil, p. 1(d), Also iit Buttaniprita 1019 it is said of Bhavar! that he has mastered th 
itxree Vedas. (8BK, vol, X, II, pp. 98 and 189). 

'*) Taiiiiriya-Samhiitt, Vll, 5, 13, 2, whore tho plural of Ahgiraa stands in the eeiise 
of ** Atharvaveda.” See above, pp 120 b 
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that this non-mention of the Atharvaveda is no proof of the 
late origin of the Sarnhita. 

But even th(jugh it is certain that our vernion of the 
Atharvaveda-/S'ai?i/Mia is later than that of the llgveda- 
Sarnhita, yet it by no means follows from this that tlie ht/nuiH 
themselves are later than the Rgveda hymns. It only follows 
that the latest hymns of the Atharvaveda are later than the 
latest hymns of the Rgveda.' However, certain as it is that 
among the hymns of the Atharvaveda there are many which 
are later than the great majority of Jlgveda hymns, it is 
equally certain that the magic poetry of the Atharvaveda is 
in itself at least as old as, if not older than, the sacrificial 
poetry of the Rgveda, that numerous pieces of the Atharva- 
veda date back into the same dim prehistoric times as the 
oldest songs of the Rgveda. it will not do at all to speak of 
a “ period of the Atharvaveda.” Like the Rgveda-Samhita, 
so too the collection of the Atliarvaveda cojitains pieces which 
are separated from each other by centuries. Only of the 
later parts of the Atharvaveda-Samhitfl, it can be said that 
many of them were only composed after the pattern of the 
Rgveda-hymns. I consider as erroneous the opinion of 
Oldenherg,’' that the oldest form of magic formulas in India 
was the prose form, and that the whole literature of magic 
verses and magic songs w^as only created after the “ pattern of 
its elder sister, the poetry of the sacrificial hymns.” 

After all it is quite a different spirit that breathes from 
the magic songs of the Atharvaveda than from the hymns of 
the Rgveda. Here we move in quite a different world. On 
the one hand the great gods of the sky, who embody the 
mighty phenomena of Nature, whom the singer glorifies and 
praises, to whom he sacrifices, and to whom he prays, strong, 
helpful, some of them lofty beings, most of them friendly 
gods of life — on the other hand the dark, demoniacal powers. 


) Lifceratur des alteii Indien, p. 41, 
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■which hrin" disra-if* and niisfortainc upon mankind, ghostly 
h('ings, against w hom the wizard hurls his wild curses, or 
whom ho (ties to soolho and banish hy flattering speeches. 
Imh'od, many of (hose magic songs, like the magic rites 
p('rtairiitig hr them, holong to a spher(3 of conceptions which, 
spread ov<n- tlnr whole, earth, ever recur with the most 
surprising similarity in the most varying peoples of all 
countries. Among Ihe Indians of North America, among the 
Negi'o race's of Africa, among the Malays and Mongols, among 
th(‘ ancient ( i r(!eks and K-omans, and frequently still among 
the peasantry of pres(',nt-day Ihirope, we find again exactly 
the same views, exactly the same strange leaps of thought 
in the magic songs and magic rites, as have come down to us 
in the Atharvavc.da of the ancient Indians, There are, then, 
numerous verses in the Atharvaveda, which, according to 
their character and often also their contents, dilfer just as 
little from the magic formulas of the Amoriean-lndian 
medicine-men and Tai'tar shamans, as from the Merseburg 
magic maxims, which belong to the sparse remains of the 
old(3st (terman })oetry. Thus wo read, for example, in one of 
the Merseburg magic ineantations that “ ’\Toda-n, wlio ivell 
understood it,” charmed the spraiiu'd leg of Haider’s foal with 
the formula: 

“ l5oiie to bone, 

Blood to blood, 

Limb to limbs, 

As if they were glued. 

And quite similarly it is said in Atharvaveda IV, 12, in a 
spell against the breaking of a leg : 

** With marrow be the marrow joined, thy limb united with ihe limb. 

Let what hath fallen of thy flesh, and the bone also grow again. [3] 

.Let marrow close with marrow, let skin grow united with the skin, 

Let blood and bone grow strong in thee, flesh grow together with the 

flesh. [4] 
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Join thou together hair with hair/^ join thou together skin with skin, 
Lot blood and bone t>frow strong in thee. Unite the l)rokejj pari, O 

Plantd’ ^ [5 I 

Tlie great importance of the AtharvavedM-Sainliita lies 
in the very fact that it is an invaluable source of knowledge 
of th(^ real popular belief as yet uninfluenced by the priestly 
religion, of the faith in numberless spirits, imps, ghosts, and 
demons of every kind, and of the witchcraft, so eminently 
important for ethnology and for the history of religion. ITow 
very important the Atharvaveda is for the ethnologist, may 
!)t^ shown by tlie following glance at the various classes of 
hymns whicli the collection contains. 

One of the chief constituent parts of the Atharvaveda- 
Samhita consists of Songs and Spells for the Healing of 
Diseases, vdiicli belong to the magic rites of healing (bhaisa- 
jyaiii). They are either addressed to the diseases themselves 
imagined as personal beings, as demons,’^ or to whole classes 
of demons who are considered to be the creators of diseases. 
And in India, as among other peoples, it is believed that 
these demons either oppress and torment tlie patient from 
outside, or that the patient is possessed by them. Some of 
these spells are also invocations and praises of the curative 
lierb, which is to serve as the cure of the disease ; others 
again, are prayers to the water to which special healing power 
is ascribed, or to the firo which is looked on by the Indians 
as the mightiest scarer of demons. These songs of magics 
together with the magic rites attached to them, of which we 
learn in the Kausikasutra which will be mentioned later, form 
the oldest system of Indian medical science. The vsymptoms 


The healing liorb is addressed. 

-) Translated by 11. T. IT. Griffith. 

‘) The name of the disease is at the same time the name of tho demon. It is 
exactly the same, for instance, with the Malays: they have as many names of disoase- 
f^pirits as of diseases known to them. 

17 
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of the various diseases are often described with great clear- 
ness in the songs, and therefore they are not uninteresting for 
the history of medicine. This is true particularly of the 
spells against fea rer. In the later text- books of medicine the 
fever is si ill calle d tlie king of diseases/’ on account of its 
frequoiH^y and viol^mce, Numerous charms are addressed to 
Takman — this is the name of tlie fever imagined as a demon 
in tlie Atliarvaveda. Tlius, for instance, hymn Ath. V. 22, 
IVom wliich a few versr^s may here be quoted : 

And Ihon thyself who niakest all nu'n yellow, eoDsnniing them with 

bnrniin^ heat like Agni, 

Thou, ]'\‘ver ! then l)e weak and ineffective. Pass hence into the realms 

below or vanish. [2'| 

ITidowed with universal ])owa‘r ! send Fever downward, far away, 

The spotty, lik(‘ rr'd-coloured dust, sprung from a spotty ancestor. [8] 
(jro, Fever, to the Mfijavans, or, farther, to tbe l.iahlikas,“^ 

Se(‘k a Ijiseiviniis ^udra girl and seem to shake her through and Ihrongh. [7] 
8ii]C(^ thou now eohl, now^ burning liot, wdtb cough besides, hast made us 

shake, 

Tturible, Fever, are tliy darts ; forbear to injure us with tlu^se. [10] 

(io, Fever, with (Consumption, thy brother, and with thy sister, Cough, 
And with thy ne])]iew Herpes, go away unto tliat alien folk.'d [12] 

This pious wish, that the diseases may go to other people, 
may visit other lands, returns frequently in the songs of the 
Atharvaveda. In a similar manner the cough is sent away 
from the ])atieut into the far distance with the spell Ath. Yl, 
105 : 


‘^As t,h(' sou] with th(‘ soul’s desires swiftly to a distance flies, thus do 
thou, O eoiigh, fly forth along the souFs course of iiight ! (1) 

As a vvell-shar})ened arrow swiftly to a distance flee, thus do thou, 
O cough, Hy forth along the expanse of the earth ! ( 2 ) 


q On the hymn to Ti.krnan, soo 3. V, Qrohmann, Incl. Stud, 9, 1865, 381 ff. 
') Nainea of tribes, 
q Translated by R: T. 11, QriJfUh, 
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As the rays of the sun swiftly to a clista?iee lly, thus do thou, 0 (;ou^di, 
fly fortli along the flood of the sea” ’ (3) 

On ciccount of their picturesque, sublime language, some 
of tliese magic songs deserve to be valued as examples of 
lyrical poetry. Certainly we must not expect too much in 
this poetry: we must be content to be surprised here and 
there by a pretty simile, as when, in a s])ell against bleeding, 
the magician addresses the veins as red-rohed maidens (Ath. 
1 , 1 /):^ 

“ Thoir'e maidens there, the veins, who run their course in robes of rnddy hue, 
Must now stand cyiiei, reft of ])Ower, like sisters who are hroiheiiess, [1] 
Stay still, tijou tip|)er vein, stay still, thou lower, stay, thou midmost one, 
The srna]]('st one of all stand still : let the yreat voss(d e’en be still. [:C 
Among a thousand vessels charged with blood, auiong a thousand vauns, 
J^iVen these the middlemost staiul still and their extnnnities have lest. [M] 
A mighty rampart built of sand liatij circled and encompassed you. 
he still, and (juietly take rest.” ” 

However, tlie^e sayings are not alway.s so poetical. Very 
often they are most monotonous, and in many of them, in 
common with the poetical compositions of primitive peoples, 
it is chiefly that monotonous repetition of the same words and 
sentences of which their poetical form consists. Often, too, 
as is the case with the magic incantations of all peoples, their 
nn^aning is intentionally ])roblematic and obscure. Such a 
nionofonous and, at the same time, obscure verse is, for in- 
stance, that against scrofulous swellings (Ath. VJ, 25): 

‘'The live and hfty (sores) that gaOier together upon the nape of the 
neek, from liere they all shall pass away, as the pustules cyf the (disease 
^-ailed) apakit ! ^ (1) 


q TranBlafced by M. Bloornjield, SBE, 42, p. 8. 

'■ ) Tninnluted by R. T. U. Orijfith. 

■*) On as tlic crudest rndimeutary form of pootry, cf. 11. Srhurfz, UrgoH- 

t^biclito der Kultur, Leipzig and Vienna, 1900, pp. 523 ff. 
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The ^•even arnl -f ventv (^''ores', that, ijather ioi^ether upon the neek, 
from liere they all r^hall i)ass away, as the ])ustiiles of the (disease called) 
apakit ! (*0 

Tiie nine and ninefy (sores) that gather together upon the shoulders 
from here tliey all shall pass away, as the pustules of the (disease called) 
ajKdul!’^ ^ (d) 

Idiorc is lu^n^ .‘ig;uii a reniarkablo agreement between 
Indian and (lernian magic iiicaniations. Similarly as 55, 
77, or 1)9 (liseas(^s are mentioned in the Atharvaveda, so in 
(i(^rma,n incMniaiions too, 77 or 93 disc^asos arc often spoken 
of. For example in this (Serman spell against f 0 V(‘r : 

This water and the blood of Christ is. good for thi‘ 

seveidy-seven kinds of f(*ver.'’ 

A conc(^ption which the anci(mt Indians have in common 
not (.inly with the ({ermans l)ut also with many other peoples, 
is that mivny diseases are caused hy worms. There are there- 
fort^ a series of magic songs, which are intend(‘d fo serve the 
purpose of exorcism and driving away all kinds of Avorms. 
Thus we read Ath. IT, t51 : 

The worm whi(d) is in the entrails, that which is in the iiead, and 

that whieli is in the ribs .these worms we erusl) with (his spell. [ tj 

The wurms which hav(^ settiml down in the hills, in the woods, in the 
}»iants, in the. fed, tie, in tlie waters, aiul those whicdi hav(^ settled down in 
(.mr bodies, tins wliole breed of worms 1 crush/^ [5] 

T)ics(; worms arc regarded as demoniacal heings, their 
king ami governor are mentioned, also male and female ones, 
worms of many colours and fantastical form.s, and so on : for 
instance, in Ihe spell against worms in children (Alh. V. 23) : 

Slay the worms; in tliis boy. O Itulra, lord of treasures ! Slain are 
all tlie evil jiowers by my lierce imprecation ! (-.i) 

’) rraii&I.'itt'd }) 3 ^ n. SHE., Ilf, p, 10, 
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Him tlial moves about in the eyes, that nioves about in the nose, 
that ^'cis to the middle oi‘ the teeth, that worm do vve crush. (8) 

The two of like colour, the two of ditferent colour ; the two black ones, 
and the two red ones ; the brown one ; and the brown-eared one ; the (one 
like a) vulture, and the (one like a) cuckoo, are slain. (I) 

The worms with white shoulders, the black ones with white arms, and 
ail tbose that are variej^jated, these worms do we crush. (5) 

Slain is the kingj of the worms and their viceroy also is slain. wSlain 
is the worm, witli him his mother slain, his brother slain, his sister 
slain. (11) 

Slain are tli(‘y av1»o are inmates \vith him, slain are his neighbours ; 
moreover all the (juite tiny w'orms are slain. (12) 

Of all the male wortns, and of all the female worms do 1 split, the 
heads with (lie stone, I burn their faces with tire."'’ ( k‘>) 

Similarly, German spells are directed against ^Gie-worm 
uikI she-worm and worms of various colours are mentioned 
in the German spell against toolhache : 

‘^Pear-tree, I complain to thee, 
ddiree worm.s a.re prickinti^ mto 
The one is grey, 

The otlier i^ 

Tlu^ third is red, 

I wish they wove all three dead.’'*-^ 

Very numei'ons, too, are the incantations whicli are 
directtal against whole classes of demons, wljich are looked 
upon as the originators of diseases, especially against the 
Pisdeas (goblins) and Rdksasa,s (devils). The object of these 
spells is the scattering or exorcising of these demoniacal 
beings. An example is found in the song Atli. IV, 30 against 

') Tmuslait'd by M. Ijhxntifichl^ SBK., 1-2, p. 21. 

') Idjo bolit'i’ tliat tootliaclK^ aaiiscd by woririf?, ia not ordy ))re.va]ent in huli.'i, 
Oorinany, Enc:]aiid and Franca*. In H.adaga.'^car, too, it is saifi of one who iiifia tootliacho ; 
‘‘ Ilf' is ill (hrongii the Avonu.*' And the Clion)keoH Inxve a spell aji^ainet lootdiaeljc w hieli 
says; “ Tljo intnidt'r in llie tooth has sjpkc'.n, and it i.s c>n]y a worm.” (JarfleH Momn'y in 
^'he 7l.h Annual ]b'])ort of ihe. Bnr(‘au of .thnohjL’ry, ISSb-SB, Waaliinp:ton, 1891, pp. 857 f.). 
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the Pisacas, from whiiih f)ic lollowiii" versos, here reproduced 
in prose, are taken, whioli indicated a boundless self-assertion 
on the part of tlie wizard. 

] liiji li iKhsi to tlie ]*is5eas, as Hie ti^er to the owners of oxen. Like 
(loi^s, when ih<‘v have iiertatived tlie lion, they tind no loophole. [6] 

1 (Cannot hear with tin* Pisaeas, nor with thieves and prowlers in the 
.foi'ests. From tlie village which 1 enter, the Pisaeas vanish. [7] 

Prom ilie village vvliitd) iny violent strenij^th encounters, the Pisacas 
vaiiisli : they have no more evil intentions.''’ [8] 

Aloiiij,' with this IxHiof in devilisli beings which bring 
(liseasrs upon inankiud, wc lind in India also the world-wide 
iMdief in niale and fetnah^ demons (I nciibi and Siiccubi), which 
visit mortal women and imm by niglit. These are the Apsaras 
;in(l (jauHha^'Kas of tlie aaicient Indian popuhar belief, which 
(airn’spond in (uany respect and in a,n amazing manner with 
t,)i(‘ spril(‘s and elves and fairies of the German popular 
h(died\ They are originally spirits of nature, river and forest 
deities. Tlivers and trees are their dwelling plae<\s, which 
they leave only to entice mortals and to injure them by 
umiatura,l co-ha, liiiation. In order to drive away these spirits, 
the ancient Indian magicians made use of a pleasant-smelling 
plant, called Ajasrugi {Odina pUinala), and recited the song 
Ath. IV, d7, from wliich I quote the following verses : 

“With thcp do we scatter the Apsaras and Oandharvas. O ajasrin^I 
{Odh'ia pnnniiif), <jjoiul (a^a) the Rakshas, drive them all away with thy 
smell ! (2) 

The A]>saras, Giij^i^ulu, Pila, Naladi, Auksha^andhi, and Pramandain 
(by name), shall to the river, to the ford of the waters, as if blown 
away ! Thither do ye, O Apsaras, pass away, (since) ye have been re- 
cognised I ^ ^ (8) 


q According- to the magic lore of the Indiana, as of other peoples, spirits and ghosts 
bocorae powerless when recognized and called by Guggulu, and so on, are names of 

certain Apsaras, 
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Where grow the asvattha {Ficvs religiosa) and the banyan -trees, the 
great trees with crowns, thither do ye, O Apsaras pass away, (since) ye 


have been recognised ! (4) 

Of the crested Gandharva, the husband of the Apsaras, who comes 
dancing hither, I crush the two mushkas and cut off the sepas. (7) 

One is like a dog, one like an ape. As a youth with luxuriant locks, 
pleasant to look upon, the Gandharva hangs about the woman. Him do 
wc drive out from here with our powerful charm. (11) 

The Apsaras you know, are your wives ; ye, the Gandharvas 
are their husbands. Speed away, ye immortals, do not go after 
mortals! (.U) 


Just as in tl>is song in tlie Atliarvaveda, the elf in the 
German incanlalions is exhorted to leave the houses of 
mortals, and to depart to the rivers and trees. Just like the 
Apsaras and the Gandharvas, too, the Germanic water-fairies 
and elves love music and dancing, with which they lure 
mortal men and women. Just as in tlie ancient Indian magic 
song the Gandharva appears now as a dog, now as an ape, 
.now as a youth with beautiful curls, the (df of tlie German 
legends makes Ins appearance in all kinds of transformations. 
Again, just as the Apsaras of the Indians have their swings 
in the branches of the banana and fig trees, the water-fairies 
of German popular belief swing in the branches and on the 
tree-tops. As here in the Atharvaieda a sweet-smelling plant 
serves to scare awav the demons, so too sweet-smelling herbs 
(like thyme) were; thoujiht by the Germans to be an excellent 
means of driving away elves and other spirits. These points 
of agreement can scarcely he m(‘re coincidences ; and we may 
well agree w'ith Adalbert Kuhn, who compared Indian and 
German incantations as long as sixty years ago,“> in assuming 
that not only certain phenomena of magic lore, but also 
quite definitely developed forms of magic songs and magic 


*) Translated by M. Bloomfield, SBE., VoK 42, pj). 33 f. 

In Vol. Xin of Zeitsebrift ffir vergleichende Sprachwissenschnft (1804), pp. 49 fP., 

113 fE, 
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formulas may b(; traced back to the Indo-European period, 
and tliat the German and Indian raa^ic soni^s thus give us a 
clue to a kind of ])rebiHtoric poetry of the Indo-Europeans. 

The prayers for health an d Ion g li fe, called by the 
Indians ayusyani suktani, i.c. “ hymns achieving long life,” 
which form the second class of the hymns of the Atharvaveda, 
are but little dill'erent from the mtigie spells for healing. These 
are prayers, as they were used chiefly at family festivals, such 
as the first hair-cutting of the boy, the first shaving of the 
youtli, and th(! initiation (upanayana). The prayer for a 
great ag(', for a life of “ a hundred autumns ” or “ a hundred 
winters,” for deliverance from the 100 or 101 kinds of death, 
and for protection against all sorts of diseases, here recurs 
again and again in a rather monotonous maniH'r. Book X.VII, 
consisting of a single hymn of thirty stanzas, Ixdongs to this 
class of hymns. As in the spells of healing, the healing herb 
which the magic-doctor uses is often invoked, so some of these 
prayc'rs for long life are addressed to anudets which are to 
ensure health and long life to the wearer. 

In tlu',. closest connection with these prayers ar<^ the 
extremely numerous benedictions (paustikani), by means of 
which the farmer, the shepherd, the morel! ant hope to gain 
happiness and success in their underlakings. H('ro wo (iud a 
prayer which is used at the building of a house, benedictions 
for ploughing, for sowing, for the growth of the corn, and 
exorcisms against field-vermin, spcdls against the danger of fire, 
prayers for rain used in rain-magic, numerous benedictions for 
the prosperity of the herds of cattle, exorcisms of a herdsman 
against wild animals and robbers, prayers of a inerchant for 
good business and good fortune on his journey, of a gamester 
for good luck with the dice, proscriptions and exorcisms 
against snakes, and so on. Only a few of these songs and 
spells are of any worth as poetry. It frequently happens, 
however, that in a very mediocre poem of considerable length, 
we find single verses of great beauty. The most beautiful is 
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perhaps the rain-song Ath. lA^, 15. Here we read : Driven l)y 
the wind may the clouds pass by, and “ wliile the great, 
eloud-enwrapped hull roars, may the rushing Avat('rs refresh 
the earth.” Parjanya himself is invoked with the wfwds ; 

“ Roar, tliniider, set the so:; in iii^itrilioii, bedew the 
ground with thy sweet var)i, Rarjaiiya ! 

Send plenteous showers on him who secketh slndter, 
and let the owner of lean kino go homeward.” 

Ihe least amount of ytnetry is found in those henedictions 
n liioh contain only quite general prayers for hapytiness and 
blessing or for ytrotection again.st danger and evil. Among 
the laiter are the so-called “ my’garasulvtani ” (Ath. IV, 23-29), 
a litany consisting of seven hymns of seven verses each. They 
are addressed respectively to Agni (1), Indra (2), Vilyu and 
Savitar (.3), heaven and earth (4), the Aharuts (5), Ehava and 
fiarva •” (C), ATitra and V'arunti (7), and every vm’se concludes 
with the refrain-like prayer for deliverance. From ailliction. 

The word ” aivdias,” howetver, which wc lutre translate hy 
“affliction,” combines in itself the meanings “ distress, afflic- 
tion ” on one side, ;ind “ guilt, sin ” on the other. Therefore 
the above-mentioned litany can l)e reckoned among that class 
of Atharvaveda hymns which is conniicted with expiatory 
ceremonies (prayascittani). Thes(; expiatory formula' and 
spells for cleansing from guilt and sin arc less dilTerent 
from the spells of healing than one might think. For, to Indian 
ideas, an expiation, a prayaskdtta, is necessary not only for 
“ sins ” in our sense, offences against the moral rule, or 


‘) Tho rain-god Parjanya. 

'•') Ath. lY. J5, 0, tmiislatcd by 11. T. H. Gri£iif]i. In tiino of dronght tho cows Iiavo 
becoTDG lean on account of scanty food. Now tho hortlsinan must flctt boforo tho rain, and 
hettor times will come for the cattle (Weber, Ind. Stud., Vol. 18, p. 0i2). 

*0 Names or forms of a. god who pl.ays a prominent part in witchcraft and in 

the magic songs of the Atharvaveda, while he occupies a more ^uhf>l•dinat(^ position in the 
hymns of the Rgveda. 

18 
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transgressions jv<xaias\. religion, 1)ut by the side of propitiatory 
formulae for imperfectly piadormed sacrifices and ceremonies, 
for crimes conscimrsly mul uncoiisciously committed, for sins of 
thought., for non-paynumt of debts, especially gambling debts, 
for th{‘ marriage proliibitcal by the law, of a younger brother 
before iho elder, and licside general prayers for liberation 
from guilt and sin and their cons('quences, we find also 
propitiatory formulas, ami, in connection with atonement 
eeiaunonies, songs and spells by whieli mental and physical 
intirmiti(is, unpropitious omens (<?.//. by the flight of birds or 
the birth of t wins or the birth of a child under an unlucky 
star), had dreams and sudden accidents are expiated,” i.e. 
warded oif or W(‘akened in their e fleets. The conception 
“ guilt,” sin,” ^‘evil,”’ “ misfortune ” are continually merged 
one into the other. The fact is that everything evil — disease 
and misfortune, just the same as guilt and sin — is looked on 
as caused by evil spirits. Like the invalid or tlie madman, 
so is the evil-doer, too, the sinner, possessed by a wicked 
demon. The sam(‘ fiends which bring disease, also send the 
unfavourable omens and the aeckbmts themselves. Tlius, for 
(^xampl(\, Ath. X, 3, an amulet, which is tied on the person, 
is pi‘aised extravagantly in twenty-five vers( s and glorified as 
a mighty protection against dangers and evils of eyery kind, 
against evil magic, against bad dreams and unfavourable 
omens, against the sin which my mother, which my father, 
which my 1)rothers and which my sister and which we our- 
selves have committed,” and at the same time as a universal 
remedy for all diseases. 

Family discord, too, arises through the influence of evil 
demons or malicious wizards. Therefore we find in the 
Atharvaveda also a number of spells for the restoration of 
harm ony, which stand midway between the expiatory formulas 
and the benedictions. For to this class belong not only the 
spells by which peace and harmony are to be restored in the 
family, but also formulas by which one can appease the wrath 
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of a great master, or by wliich one desires to gain influence 
in an assembly, the art of persuasion in a court of buy, and so 
on. One of the most pleasing of this kind of songs is Ath. 
Ill, 30, which begins with the words: 

“ Of one heart and of one mind, 

Free from Iiatred do 1 make yon, 

Take delijjjlit in one anotlier. 

As the cow does in lier baby calf. 

Loya 1 to his sire the son be. 

Of one mind, loo, with hi.« mother ; 

Sweet and kindly language ever 
Let the wife s])eak to her husband. 

Brother shall not hate the brother. 

And the sister not the sister. 

Of one mind and of one int.eiit, 

' pi:ak ye words of kindness only.” 

Of course some of these reconciliation-spells could also he 
employed in the restoration of unity between husltand and wife, 
but the magic songs referring to marriage and love 
form a large separate class of hymns of the Atliarvaveda ; and 
in the Kausukasutra we become acquainted u ith Ihe manifold 
kinds of love-magic and all the tnagic rites, which are called 
“ strlkarmani ” or “ women’s rites,” and for which these songs 
and spells were employed. There art', however, two sorts of 
spells belonging to this class. Those of the one kind have a 
sociable and peaceful character and refer to marriage and the 
begetting of children. They are pious spells connected with 
harmless magical rites by which a maiden tries to obtain a 
bridegroom, or a young man a bride, benedictions upon the 
bridal pair and the newly- married, magic songs and spells 

0 Thia ia an,,^lmoak lifcerul translation. Tho translation by J. Afuir, Metrical 
Translations from Sanaltfe Writers, p. 139, is rather free. 
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through whicli conception shall lie accelerated and tlie birth 
ol' a male child elTcctcd, prayin-s for protection of the pregnant 
woman, also of (he tinhorn and (lie nevv^-horn child, and so on. 
Of this hind is tlie whole of Book XIV, which contains a 
collection of marriage- verses and is, an the whole, a second, 
greatly enlarged ediiion of the marriage verses of the Rg- 
vedaV Mon> nnmerons is the second kind of these spells, 
consisting of wild exorcisms and curses, whicli refer to love- 
intrigues and disturbances of the married life. Still fairly 
harmiess are the spells through which ;i wife wishes to pacify 
tier huslia-nd’s jealousy, or the \ erses which are to bring the 
unfaithful wife hack to her husband, or the charm for inducing 
shs^p (Atli. IV, 5), in which the following verse proves 
that the song is used by a lover who steaks to his sweetheart : 

“ May the mother slei'p, may the father sleep, may ihe dog 
sleep, may the oldest in the house sleej), may her relations 
sleep, may all the jieople round about sleep.” Less harm- 
less and jiartly of primeval savagoncss are the spells by which 
a person is to he forced to love against his or her will. The 
belief, existing all over the world, that by means of the picture 
of a person one can harm or obtain power over that person, is 
also found in ancient India. If a man wished to gain the 
love of a woman, he made a picture out of clay, took a bow 
with a string of hemp, an arrow the barb of which was a thorn, 
the feather of whicli came from an owl, the shaft of which 
was mad(' of black wood, and began to pierce the heart of the 
picture through and through with the arrow — a symbolical 
])icrcing of the heart of ihe beloved with the arrow of the 
love-god Kama— while lie recited the verses of the magic 
song, Ath. in, 25 : 

‘) StH’ abdVd, ])}), ,I07 f. Tho marriago prayers as also the love-charms of the 
AAharvaveda Imvo Limmi translaifM) an<l rxplained by A. ireber, Tut). Sfnd., Vol. V. 

") .Ouutm/icbi (SUL., Vol 42, p. 10b) calls tho hymn a “ charm at an assignation,” 
Wliiincy (ll-OS., Vol. p, lol) “an incantation to put to sleep.” Soo also Th, Avjrechiy 
lud. Stud, 4, 3b7 ff-, on the two sleeping -spells, Kv. VII, Sound Atli. IV, 5. 
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“ May (Idve) the disqiiieter, disquiet thee ; do not hold out upon thy 
bed: with the terrible arrow of K&ma (love) do I pierce thee in the 
heart. 

The arrow, winged with longing, barbed with love, whose shaft is 
undeviating desire, with that, well-aimed, Kftma shall pierce thee in tlie 
heart ! 

With that well-aimed arrow of Kama which parches the s])Ieen, whose 
])!ume flies forward, which burns up, do I pierce thee in the heart. 

Consumed by burning ardour, with parched mouth, do thou (woman) 
(‘ome to me, pliant (thy) pride laid aside, mine alone, speaking sweetly and 
a?ul to me devoted ! 

I drive thee with a goad from thy mother and thy father, so tliat thou 
shalt be in my power, slialt come up to my wish. 

All her thought do ye, O Mitra and Varuna, drive out of her ! 

Then, having deprived her of her will, put her into my power alone ! ” ‘) 

A woman acts in a similar manner if she wants to compel 
the love of a man. She makes an effigy of the man, places 
it before herself, and hurls heated arrow-heads at it, while 
slie recites the song, Ath. VI, 130 and 138 with the refrain : 
“ Send forth Desire, ye Deities! Let him consume with love 
of me 1 ’’ Thus she says : 

Madden him, Maruts, madden him. Madden him, madden him, O Air. 

Madden him, Agni, madden him. Let him consume with love of me. 

(KU), L) 

Down upon thee, from head to foot, I draw the pangs of longing love. 

Send forth Desire, ye Deities ! Let him consume with love of me. 

(LD, 1,) 

If thou shouldst run three leagues away, five leagues, a horse’s 

daily stage, 

Thence thou shalt come to me again and be the father of our sons.” 

(D31, ;].) 


D Tmnslalcd by M. Bloomjieldf SBE., Vol. 42, p, 102, 

Translated by R. T. II. Griffith, In the refrain (131, 1) 1 liuve corrected “send 
forth the charm ” into “ send forth Desire .” — The author. 
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The wildest incantations, actually bristling with hatred, 
are those wliich women use in the attempt to oust their rivals. 
One example is Ath. I, 14: 

“ I have tak(‘a inilo her fortune and her as a wreath of 

a tree. Like a mountain with broad foundation ma}^ she sit a long time 
with her parents ! 

Idjis woman shall he subjeeted to thee as thy wife, O King Yama 
(till tlien) let her be ti.'cetl to tlie house of her mother, or her brother, or her 
father ! 

Tins woman sliall he the kee})er of thy house, O king (Yama), and her 
do we make over to thee! May she long sit with her relatives, until 
(l>er hair) drops from lier head ! 

With the ineanlation of Asita, of Kasyapa, and of Gaya^) do I cover 
up Ihy fortune, as woimm cover (something) within a elu'st.’’ ■') 

Language of unbridled wildness, of unmistakeable mean- 
ing is also found in the songs which are intended to make a 
woman barren (Ath. Vfl, Ho) or to rob a man of his genera- 
tive power (Ath. VI, 1H8 ; VI I, 90). 

77/c.s'C love-incantations r(‘ally belong already to that class 
of hymns which arc designated by the old name “ Angiras,”^^ 
to the class of the curses and (exorcisms against demons, 
wizards and e n emics (ahhicririkani). Some of the charms 
of healing, too, can just as welLbe included in this class inas- 
much as they contain exorcisms against the demons of disease. 
Of this kind is among other things, also the second half of 
Book XVI, which contains an exorcism against nightmare in 
which this demon is told to visit the enemies. In these exor- 
cisms no difference is made between demons and malicious 


Tho god of doatii. 

*) Probably tiainoB of famona ^vizarda. 

’') TraiiRlatod by M, Bloomflrltl, (SBK., Vol. 42, p, lu7) who waa the first to give a 
correct intorprotation of this difh<uilt charm (ih. pp. 252 ff.) Whifney (HOS., Vol. 7, p. 16) 
describes it as an “ imprecation of spitisterhood on a woman.” 

*) See above, pp. 120 f. 
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wizards and witches, and against them, Agni especially, the 
iire as a demon-destroyer, is called to the rescue. Numerous 
popular names of demons, otherwise quite unknown, are found 
in these hymns, in which indeed we continually meet with 
ideas more genuinely popular than usual. Thus we here 
come across the view, deeply-rooted in the popular belief — 
and that, of all peoples — that disease and misfortune can be 
caused not only by demons, but also by malicious people who 
are endowed with magic power. The magic by means of which 
these bad people work evil, is often personified in the songs, 
and a magic antidote — a healing herb, an amulet, a talisman— - 
is confronted with it. The spells and songs connected with 
tliis hostile magic and its magic antidotes are oft(Ui distin- 
guished by a raciness and ferocity which are not wuthout a 
certain beauty. *Tn any case, in some of these curses and 
exorcisms of tlie Atharvaveda, tlun'O is more good popular 
poetry than in most of the sacrificial songs and prayers of the 
Ilgvcda, An example of this is the song for averting evil 
magic, Ath. V, If, of wdiich a few verses may here he 
quoted : 

eagle found tliee : with his snout a wild bonr dug thee 

from the earth. 

Harm thou, O Plant, the mischievous, and drive the sorcerer 

away. []] 

Heat thou the Yatudhanas back, drive thou away the sorcerer ; 

And chase afar, O Plant, tiie man who fain would do us injury. [2] 
As ^twere a stri[) cut round from skin of a white-footed antelope, 
ihnd, like a golden chain, O God, his witchcraft on the sorcerer. [' 6 ] 
Take thou liis sorcery by the band, and to the sorcerer lead it back. 

Lay it before him, face to face, that it may kill the sorcerer. [4] 

Back on the wizard fall his craft, u})on tiie curser light his 

eurse. 

Let witchcraft, like a well-naved car, roll back upon the sorcerer. [5] 
Whoso, for other’s harm hath dealt — woman or man — in 

magic arts, 

To him we lead the sorcery back, even as a courser •with a rope. [6] 
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(jo as a soil p:o(‘s to bis sire : bite as a Irainpled viper bites, 

As one who iiies from b()ni]s, "o back, O Witchcraft to the 

sorcerer.’’ [lOj 

Til a similar maiuior in the song Ath. VI, 37, the curse is 
personified and roturnod to the cursing one in the following 
vigoi’oiis V(^rs 0 s : 

Iliiherwarcl, iiavinj^* •*) yoked liis steeds, came 

Imjnecatioi), thousaud-eyed, 

Sf^ekinij;' my cursor, as a wolf the home of one who ovvneth sheej). [1] 

Avoid us, Imprecation ! as consuming fire avoids the lake. 

"hoite ihou the man wlio curses us, as tlie sky’s lightning strikes 

the tree. [*2] 

Who curses us, himself nneursed, or, cursed, who curses us 

again, 

Him ctast 1 as a so}> to Death, as to a dog one throws a bone.” [13] 

Here we nvij mention the magnificent hymn to Varu^a 
(Ath. lY, 16), the first half of which celebrates the almighty 
])()\\ er and omniscience of God in language which is familiar 
to us from the Psalms, but whicli is extremely rarely heard 
in India, while the second half is nothing hut a vigorous 
exorcism- formula against liars and libellers, such as are not 
infrei[ueiit in the Atharvaveda. I give the first five 
verses of this remarkable poem in the beautiful poetical 
translation of Muir,’^^ and verses 6-9 in the prose translation 
of M. Bloornfield.^^ 

“ The mighty lord on high our deeds, as if at hand, espies ; 

Tlie <gods know all men do, though men would fain their acts 

disguise, [1] 

Wlioever stands, whoever moves, or steals from place to place. 

Or hides him in his secret cell, — the gods his movements trace. 


*) Traiialiitctl by R, T. U. OtiQith. 

Translated by R. T. Tl. Griffith. 

•*) Metrical Trniialationa from Sanskrit Writers, p. IG'b 
*) SHE., Vol. 42, pp. S8 f. 
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Wherever two together plot, and deem they are alone, 

King Varuna is there, a third, and all their schemes are known. [i] 

This earth is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies; 

Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small pool he lies. [3] 


Whoever far beyond the sky should think his way to wing, 
lie could not there elude the grasp of Vanina the king. 

His spies, descending from the skies, glide all this world around ; 

Their thousand eyes all-seanning sweep to earth^s remotest bound. [4] 
Whateku- exists in heaven and earth, whatever beyond the skies, 

Before the eyes of Varuna, the king, unfolded lies. 

The ceaseless winkings all he counts of every mortal’s eyes, 

He wields this universal frame as gamester throws his dice. [5] 

May all thy fateful toils which, seven by seven, threefold, lie spread 
out, ensnare him that speaks falsehood : him that s])eaks the truth they 
shall let go ! [(j] 


With a hundred snares, O Varuna, surround him, let the liar not go 
fiee from thee, O thou that observest men I The rogue shall sit his belly 
lianging loose, like a cask without hoops, bursting all about ! [7] 

With (the snare of) Varuna which is fastened lengthwise, and that 
\viii(di (is fastened) broadwise, with the indigenous and the foreign, with 
the divine and the human, — [8] 

With all these snares do I fetter thee, O N. N., descended from N. N., 
the son of the woman N. N. : all these do I design for thee.^'* [!)] 


’ lloth ^ says with regard to this hymn; There is no 
other song in the whole of Vedic literature, which expresses 
the divine omniscience in such impressive words, and yet 
this beautiful work of art has been degraded into the exor- 
dium of an exorcism. Still, here as with many other portions 
of this Veda, we may surmise that available fragments of 
older hymns were used for the purpose of re-furbishing 


Abhantlhing iiber den Athnrvavecla, Tubingen 1850, pp. 29 f. whore tlie hymn in 
UariBlated into ©ermaii. For other tranBlatioriH of the hymn Eee Whitney, II OS.. Vo}. 7, 
p. 176, 
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ma^k; formulae As a fragnio.nt of this kind tho first five 
or even six verses of our Jiymn may he considered.” I 
fully ai'ree to those words. The supposition of Bloom - 
Held,” that the whole poem, just as it is, was composed 
from tho firsi for ma^n'c purposes, does not seem to me at all 
prohahlc. 

Then; exists a rather large class of magic songs, 
which ar<' intcMided for the needs of the kings, partly 
('xoreism formulas against enemies and partly henedic- 
fions. livery king was compelled, in India, from the earliest 
(iivies, to have his Burohita or family priest, and this family 
])riest had to he familiar Avith the magic rites which 
refer to the life of a king (‘ riijakarmani,’ ‘ kings’ rites’) and 
also with tlu! songs and charms belonging to these rites. ’Phe 
Atharvaveda therefore is closely connected Avith the Avarrior 
caste, 'i’lins we here liinl the songs which refer to the conse- 
cration of a king, when the king is sjninkled Avith the 
holy Avater and stops upon the tiger-skin ; we find spells 
AA’hich are intended to ensure for the king mastery 
over other princes, and power and fame in general, prayers 
for the king Avhen he girds on his armour, Avhen he 
ascends his Avar-chariot, and so on. Tliere is an interest- 
ing prajan* (Ath. Ill, d) at the election of a king, in which 
the heavenly King Varuna appears as the one who chooses 
the king, the name of the god being brought into etymologi- 
cal connection Avith the verb ca)', “ to choose.” A remark- 
able magic formula is that for the restoration of a banished 
king, in Ath. Ill, 3. Among the most beautiful hymns of 
this class are the battle-chants and magic songs of w'ar, in 
particular the tvA'o songs to the drum, Avhich is to call the 
fighters to the battle and to victory (Ath. V., 20 and 21). A 
feAV verses of V, 20, folloAV as an example : 


) SBE , Vol. 42, ]i. 
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Formed out of wood, compact with straps of ’eatlicr, loud is t,he 

War-drum as lie plays the hero. 
Whetting thy voice and vanijuishing ojiponents, roar at them like 

a lion fain to conquer ! [1] 

liike a bull marked 1 y strength among the cattle, roar seeking 

kine and gathering up the booty. 

Pierce through our adversaries’ lieart with sorrow, and let our 

routed foe.s desert their hamlets. [y] 
Jlcaring the Drum’s far-reaching voice re.soundiug, lot the foe’s 

dame, waked by the roar, alllieted, 
Grasping her son, run forward in her terror amid the eonlliet of 

1 he deadly weapons. ' ) [5] 


The Erahrnan.s, however, were from the beginning much 
t()t.i practical a people to have used the magic charms always 
only in the interest of kings or other people, and not tilso for 
I heinselves. Among tlie magic incantations belonging to the 
■ kings’ rites ” we alre.ady find a few which are concerned 
more with the Puroliita, the indispensable family priest of the 
King, than with the latter himself. And although attacks oii 
^^ iichcl■aft and exorcisms are not lacking in hrahmanical 
iiierature, yet the law-book of Manu (XI, ;i3) says clearly 
und distinctly: “ IVitliout hesitation the Brahman shall make 
use of the sacred texts of the Atharvaveda ; the word, indeed, 
is the weapon of the Brahman ; therewith may he kill his 
enemies.” Thus also in the Atharvaveda we find a whole series 
"t magic incantations and exorcisms in the interest 
nf the Brahmans. In these hymns the inviolability of the 
Brahmans and their possessions is repeatedly emphasized in 
die strongest manner, and the heaviest curses are pronounced 


') Traiislatofl by K. T. II. Qrijfith, In Soutliern India, even in ninch later times, 
battle Drum was au object of worship, and “ was regarded with the same veneration 
Kliut regirnentH used to bestow upon tlie regimental flag in the armies of Europe.” H. A. 
The Music of India, Loudon, 1921, j). H. 

) See above, pp. 125 f. 
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against those niio assail the property and lives of the Brah- 
mans.' Besides this, the mystical meaning of tlie Daksina, i.e. 
the sacriiicial fee, is emphasized in the most extravagant 
expressions. The heaviest of all sins is to oppress Brahmans ; 
the highest summit of piety is to give them liberal fees for 
.sacrifice ; thes(! are the fundamental ideas running through 
all these; songs, which are among the most unedifying of the 
whole Atharvaveda. Only a few of the better of these hymns 
*^'*1te>ritain prayers for enlightenment, wisdom, fame and theolo- 
gical knowledge. All songs belonging to this class might 
unhesitatingly ho included amongst the latest parts of the 
Atharvaveda collection. 

Among the later parts of the Sarnhita are also the songs 
and charms composed for sacrificial purposes, which 
probably were included in the Atharvaveda only in order that 
the latt(!r, like the other three Vedas, might be brought into 
connection with the sacrifice and bo recognised as a real 
“Veda.” Thus, for example, ive find two Apri hymns and 
other songs corresponding to the sacrificial chants of the 
Ilgveda. I’rose formuhe, too, which correspond to those of 
the Yajurveda, are to he found, for example, in Book XVI, 
the entire first half of which consists of forrnulte in which 
water is glorified, and which refer to some purification-ritual 
or other. Book XVIIT, which contains the prayers pertaining 
to the death ritual and to ancestor-worship, should he included 
among this class of hymns. The funeral songs of Book X of 
the Ilgveda,”’ recur here literally, though they are in- 
creased by mai\y additions. Also Book XX, which was added 
quite late, and the hymns of which, with few exceptions, ai*e 
all borrowed flora the Ilgveda, is related to the soma-sacrifice. 
The onlj new hymns in this book are the very curious 


*) Soo above, pp. 94 f. 
") Sco above, pp. 95 (T. 
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“ Kaiitapa hymns,” ” Ath., XX, 127-136. They, too, form 
part of the sacrificial ritual as liturgies, while in content they 
(!oincide partly with the Dilnastutis of the llgveda,-' liy 
praising the liberality of certain princes ; partly tliey are 
riddles and their solutions,'’^ but partly also obscene songs 
and coarse jokes. At certain sacrilices, which lasted for many 
days, hymns of this kind constituted the prescribed conversa- 
tion of the priests.'*' 

'riie la.st class of hymns of the Atharvaveda which have 
still to be mentioned, are the hymns of theosophical and 
cosmogonic contents, which doubtlessly belong to the latest 
parts of the Atharvaveda. Nothing, indeed, seems further 
from magic than philosophy, and one might well womhir at 
the fact that the Atharvaveda-Samhita contains, besides 
magic incantations, spells and benedictions, also hymns of 
jihiiosophical content. However, if we look more closely at 
these hynnns, we shall soon tind that they, like tin; magic 
songs, mostly serve only practical purposes.''' It is not the 
yearning and searching for truth, for tlie solution of dark 
riddles of the universe, which inspires the authors of these 
hymns, but they, too, are only conjurers who pose as philo- 
sophers, by misusing the well known philosophical expressions 
in an ingenious, or rather artificial, web of foolish and non- 
sensical plays of fancy, in order to create an impression of 
the mystical, the mysterious. What at the first glance 


’) What tlio uttiiie “ Kuntdi])'a ” si^i^nifuLS is not known. 

See above, pp, 114 

'j Like those of llie Kjgyeda. See abovi', pp. 11 T f. 

A detailed account of the Kuntapa hymns has been given by M. Blooitijichi. The 
AUiarvaveda (Grundriss, II, 1 B), p[) 00 ff. They Avere probably pail cd’ the jolliticalioii on 
the occasion of the bestowal of the dak^inT, Avhicdi in many instanccB must have Usl to 

i?ormandizing and drunkemness, followed hy shallow witticiHuis, by obsceno talk. 

and worse” (l.c., p. 100). 

*) Cf. F. Edgerton, The Philosophical Materials of the Atharva Veda (StridicH in 
Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, New Haven, 1020, pp. 117 ff.j. 
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appears to us as profundity, is often in reality nothing but 
empty mystery-mongering, behind which there is more 
nonsense than profound sense ; and indeed, mystery-mongering 
and the concealmc'nt of reality under a mystical veil, are 
part of the magician’s trade. Yet these philosophical hymns 
presuppose a fairly high development of metaphysical thought. 
The chief ideas <>f the (Ipanisads, the conception of a highest 
god as ereato)' and prest^rver of the world (Prajapati), and 
ev(ni the ideas of an impersonal creative principle, besides a 
number of philosophical terms, such as brahman, tapas, asat, 
j)rana, manas, must, at the time when these hymns originated, 
already have been the common property of large circles. 
Therefore, too, wo must Jiot look upon the tboosophical and 
cosmogonic hymns of the; Atharvaveda as representing a step 
in the devrslopment of Indian philosophy. The productive 
thoughts of the truly philosophical hymns of the llgvcda have 
attained their further development only in the IJ panisads, and 
the philosophical hymns of the Atharvaveda can in no way 
be regarded as a transition-step from the oldest philosophy 
to that of the Upanisfids. “ They stand,” as Deussen says, 
“ not so much inside the great course of development, as, 
rather, by its side.” " 

Many a deep and truly philosophical idea occasionally 
ll!ishe.s forth in tliese hymns out of the mystical haze, but 
in most cases, it may be said that the Atharvan poet is not 
the originator of these ideas, that he has only utilized for 
his own purposes the ingeniousness of others. Thus it is 
certainly an idea worthy of a philosopher, that Kala, Time, 
is the first cause of all existence. Yet, it is the language of the 
mystic and not of thCi philosopher, when we read in Ath. 
XIX, 53 


A'dNX W, I, 1, \). L’Oll. 

") Oil tliis liYinn sec F. O. SchntAler IJbcr ilcn Stnud dcr iudiBclien Philuaoplde zar 
Zeii MahAvJras iind Budvihiis, U)02, pp. 20 i'. 
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“ Tirnej, the steed, runs with seven reins (rays), thousand-eyed, 
ageless, rich in seed. The seers, thinking holy thoughts, mount him, 
all the beings (worlds) are his wheels. 

Will) seven wheels Joes this Time ride, seven naves has he, immorta- 
lity is his axle. He carries hither all these beings (worlds). Time, the 
tirst god, now hastens onward. 

A full jar has been placed upon Time ; him, verily, we see existing 
in many forms. He carries away all these beings (worlds) ; they call 
him Time in the highest heaven.” and so on. 

Certainly, the idea that Kala, Time, has brought forth 
('very thing, finds worthy expression in the two versevs 5 and 0: 

Time begot yonder heaven, Time also (begot) these earths. 
That which was, and tluit which shall bo, urg(^,d forth by Time, spreads 
out. 

Time (U’eated the earth, in Time the sun burns. In Time are all ()eings, 
in Time the eye looks abroad.” 

But immediately in the following verses and in the 
following hymn (Ath. XIX, 54) all kinds of things are 
(mumerated in a quite mechanical manner as originating in 
Time, and especially the various names of the Divine, as they 
^vere known at that time, are enumerated as being created 
by Kala, thus Prajapati, thus Brahman, thus Tapas (asceti- 
cism), prana (breath of life), and so on. 

More mystery-mongering than true philosophy is to 
he found also in the long Ilohita hymns, of which Book XIII 
of the Atharvaveda consists, in which, moreover, all kinds of 
disconnected matter appears to be thrown together in motley 
cemfusion. Thus, for instance, in the first hymn, Ilohita, 
the red one,” i.c, the sun or a genius of the sun, is ex- 
tolled as creative principle — he created the heaven and 
the earth,” “with strength he secured the earth and 
heaven ” — ; at the same time, however, an earthly king is 


Trarjslatofl by Bloovijicld.SWj,^ Vol. 42, p. 224. 
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glorified, and the heavenly king llohita brought into con- 
nection with the earthly king in an intentionally confused 
manner. In the middle of it, however, we find also impre- 
cations against enemies and rivals and against those who 
strik(' a cow with their feet, or make water against the sun.^^ 
Again in hymn Xfll, o, in a few verses whoso pathos recalls 
llie above-quoted A^aruna hymn, llohita is extolled as the 
highest being, but a refrain is attached, in which the same 
llohita is told to crush, in his anger, him who torments a 
IJrahman. For example : 

lie who engendered these, the earth and heaven, 

who made the worlds the mantle that he weareth, 

In whom abide the six wide-spreading regions 

through which the bird^s keen vision perietrateth, 
'rhis (lod is wr(>tb ofTended by the sinner who wrongs 

the Brail man who hath gained this knowledge. 
Agitate him, 0 llohita; destroy him : entangle in thy 

snares the Brahmaifs tyrant. [1 | 

He from wliom winds blow pare in ordered season, 

from wliorn the seas flow forth in all directions, 
This (lod, etc. [*2] 

He who takes life away, be who bestows it; from 

whom comes breath to every living creature, 
This (Jod, etc. [;V1 

AVho with the breath lie draws sates earth and 

heaven, with expiration tills the ocean’s belly, 

This (iod, etc.’^ 

By the side of such sublime glorifications of llohita, 
liowevcr, there are to be found instances of the mystical play 
of ideas, as when it is said that the two sacrificial melodies 

') niofimfieUl coiiipan'H thia with Hesiod. 

TcrHx^i havoq bixiy€ii' (KpyaXai rjfxtpai '72b). 

Cf. Trotneorus (Diol:. Laert, Ylll, 1, 10) : 

TTpos 7)\iov r€Tpajj,fx€vov /XT) ouiyeiv. 

*) Translated by R. T. IT. Gri£fith, 
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Brhat and Kathantara have brought forth Rohita, or when 
the metre Gayatrl is designated as “ the lap of immortality,” 
It would he vain to attempt to lighten the mystical 
semi-darkness which surrounds such and similar verses. 
I do not think, therefore, that we have to look for 
great philosophical truths in a hymn like Ath. IV, 11, 
wliere the Ox is extolled as the creator and preserver 
of the world : 

“ The Ox boars the earth and the sky. 

The Ox bears the wide atmosphere. 

Tlio Ox bears the six wide spheres of heaven, 

The Ox penetrates the whole universe.’'’ 

Nor are we much impressed by the fact that this ox is 
identified with Indra and others of the highest gods, still less 
by the fact that he yields milk, “his milk is the sacrifice, the 
])rinstly fee is his milking,” and we wullingly believe that “he 
wlio knows the seven inexhaustible milkings of the ox, gains 
offspring and heaven.” This ox is of no more importance 
than the bull that is extolled extravagantly in Ath. IX, 4 — 
1 h' bears all forms in his sides, he was in the beginning an 
image of the primeval water, and so on, — and that is finally 
discovered to be only an ordinary sacrificial bull which is to 
be slaughtered. The fact, however, that this pseudo-philo- 
iiophy and mystery-mongering at bottom pursues a very 
l>ractical purpose, is proved by such a hymn as Ath. X, 10. 
Here the great mystery of the cow is announced : heaven and 
earth and the waters are protected by the cow. A hundred 
pails, a hundred milkers, a hundred cow-herds are on her 
back. The gods who breathe in the cow, they know the cow. 
The cow is the mother of the w^arrior, sacrifice is the weapon 
of the cow, thought originated in her. In this manner it 
proceeds till this secret doctrine reaches its climax in the 
words : “ The cow alone is called Immortality, the cow alone 

is worshipped as death ; the cow became this universe, gods, 

20 
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people, asuras, manes and seers (they all are the cow).” But 
now follows the practical use : Only he who knows this 
great secret may accept a cow as a gift, and he who gives a 
cow to the Brahmans, gains all worlds, for in the cow is 
enclosed all the highest— Rta (the order of the universe), 
Brahman (the world-soul) and Tapas (asceticism) — and : 

“ Tlte gods live by the cow, and also man lives by the cow ; 

The cow is this whole world, as far as the sun looks down.” 

Just as the Rohita, the Ox, and the Cow are praised as the 
Highest Being, so there is one hymn (XI, 6) in which 
the Jirahrmicarin, the Vedic student, is celebrated in a similar 
way. And again in the still more mysterious cycle of hymns 
forming Book XV of the Samhita, the Highest Brahman 
is conceived and exalted as the Vratya , — both as the heavenly 
Vratya, identified with the Great God (mahadeva), the Lord 
(isana) lludra, and as his prototype, the earthly Vratya. 
The Vratyas were certain, probably Eastern, tribes, whether 
Aryan or non- Aryan, but certainly living outside the pale 
of Brahmanism, roving about in bands — on rough waggons 
covered with boards in a rather war-like fashion, owners of 
cattle, having their own peculiar customs and religious cults, 
whose members however could be received into brahraanical 
society by means of certain sacrificial rites and ceremonies. 
Such a Vratya who has already been converted to Brahmanism, 
seems to be glorified in the Vratya- book of the Atharva- 
veda." 


*) See A. Weber and Th, Aufrecht in lud. Stud, I, 1850; A. Hillebrandt, Hitual- 
Litteratur (Grundriss III, 2), pp. 139 f. ; M. Bloomfield, The Atharyaveda (Grundries, II, I 
B) pp 06 ff. ; Chaa. Lanman, flOS., Vol. 8, pp. 769 ff. Macdonetl and Keith, Vedic Index, 
U, pp. 341 ff. RajArAm Kftriikrishna Bhagavat, JBRAS., 19, 1896, 357 ff. coneiderH 

the V rfttyas to be non-Aryane. J. Charpentier (WZKM. 23, 151 If.; 25, 356 ff.) considers 
the VrAtyas to be early worshippers of Rudra Siva, see Keith, JRAS. 1913, 156 fi 
According to J. W. Hauer, Die Anf&nge der Yogapraxis, Berlin 1922, pp. 11 ff. 172 ff. they 
were ecstatic* of the K^atriya class and fore-ranner* of the Yogins. ( /. Winternitz 
in Festschrift flir L. Scherraan. 
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Deussen has taken endless trouble to discover sense 
and meaning in the “ philosophical ” hymns of the Atharva- 
veda, and to establish certain coherent ideas in them. He 
finds, for instance, in Ath. X, 2, and XI, 8, the idea that deals 
with the “ realisation of Brahman in man,” and this in X, 2, 
“more from the physical teleological aspect,” and XT, 8, 
“ more from the psychical aspect.” I cannot discover 
so much philosophy in these hymns ; I believe, rather, 
that here too we have only pseudo-philosophers, who did not 
announce a new doctrine of the world-soul in man, but who 
found this doctrine already existing in entirety and proclaimed 
it in mystically confused disconnectedness. While in a celebra- 
ted hymn of the Rgveda (X, 121) a deep thinker and a true poet 
refers in bold words to the splendour of the cosmos and 
sceptically asks about the creator, in Atharvaveda, X, 2, a 
verse-maker enumerates, one after the other, all the liml)s of 
man, and asked who has created them : 

“ By whom are the heels of man created ? By whom the flesh, by 
wliom the ankles, by whom the well-formed fingers ? By whom the 
"ponings ?...Why have they made the ankles of man below and the knee 
I aps above ? Why have the legs been placed apart from each other, and 
where are the joints of the knees ? AVho has thought that out ? ” etc. 

Thus it proceeds throughout eight verses. Then follow' 
nine verses, in which all kinds of things that belong to the 
human organism, and indeed to human life in general, are 
enquired about : “ Whence come likes and dislikes, whence 

f’leep, fear, fatigue, whence all joys and pleasures of mankind ? 
Whence poverty and misery ? ” etc. In the same tone, all 
shorts of miscellaneous questions are asked, such as, who has 


‘) AGl'li., 1, 1, pp. 209 ff. 

also Lucian Sekerman, PhilosophiscKe Hymiien ans der Rig-und Athaiwa-Veda*Sani* 
bita, verglichen m it den Philosophenien der altoren Upunishads, Strassburg, 1887. 

Dousson, loc, cit,, pp. 264 fP. 
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placed water into the body, blood into the veins, whence man 
has obtained stature, height and name, who has endowed him 
with gait, intelligence, breath, truth and untruth, immortality 
and death, clothing, long life, strength and speed, and so on. 
Then further is asked wlience man obtains his mastery over 
nature, and all these questions are answered with the reply 
that man as Brahman (w'orld-soul) has become what he is, 
and attained all his power. So far the hymn is not exactly 
beautiful, but at least fairly clear. But now follows the 
usual mystical humbug in the closing verses 26-33, where, 
for instance, it is said : 

“ Having sewn liis heart and his head together, the Atharvan being 
above the brain as a purifier stimulated (him) from above the head. [26] 

To the Atharvan forsooth this head belongs, a firmly-locked box of 
the gods, and this head is [)rotccted by the breath, by food and by the 
mind.” [27] 

I think one would be honouring this kind of verses too 
much by seeking deep wisdom in them. Therefore, I cannot 
find such deep sense in the hymn Ath. XI, 8, as Ueussen does, 
who tells us that it describes “ the origin of man through 
the contact of psychic and physical factors Avhich themselves 
are. altogether dependent upon Brahman.” Just as the liar 
must sometimes speak truth, in order that one may believe his 
lies, so the pseudo-philosopher, too, must introduce here and 
there into bis fabrications a real, philosophical idea which he 
has “ |)icked up ” somewhere or other, in order that one may 
take his nonsense for the height of wisdom. Thus, the idea 
of Brahman as the first cause of all existence and of the one- 
ness of man with the world-soul, is certainly at the basis of the 
hymn XI, 8. However, I do not think that the author had any 
idea in his mind while composing the words : 

“ Whence was Iticlra, whence Soma, whence Agni born ? Whence 
originated Tvaefcar (“the Fashioner ■”) ? Whence was Dhatar (“the 
Creator ”) born ? 
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From lodra was Indra born. Soma from Soma, and Aj^ni from Agnb 
Tvastar came of Tvastar, and Dhatar is born of Dbatar. ” 

Immeasurably higher than this verse-making, which is 
neither philosophy nor poetry, stands o?/^hymn of the Atharva- 
veda, which, on account of a few verses which relate to the 
origin of the earth, is usually included among the cosmogonic 
hymns, but which is free from any and every kind of mysticism 
and really contains very little philosophy, but so much 
the more true poetry. It is the magnificent Ijymn to Earth, 
Ath. XII, 1. In sixty-three verses the Mother Earth is here 
extolled as the supporter and preserver of everything earthly, 
and entreated for happiness and blessing and protection 
from all evil. Just a few verses in it. T. H. Griffith’s 
translation must suffice to give an idea of one of the 
most beautiful productions of the religious poetry of Ancient 
India : 


Truth, hi^h and potent Law, the Consecrating Rite, 

Fervour, Brahma, and Sacrifice uphold the Earth, 

May she, the Queen of all that is and is to be, may 

PrithivI make ample space and room for us. [1] 

She who at first was water in the ocean, whom with their wondrous 
powers the sa^es followed, 

May she whose heart is in the highest heaven, compassed about with 
t ruth, and everlasting, 

May she, this Earth, bestow upon us lustre, and o^raut us ])ow(‘i’ in 
]o#t<iest dominion. [8] 

She whom the Asvins measured out, o’er whom the foot of Yisrui 
strode, 

Whom Indra, Lord of Power and Mi^ht, freed from all foernen 
for himself, 

May Earth pour out her milk for us, a mother unto me her son. [10 j 

O PrithivI, auspicious be thy woodlands, auspicious be thy hills and 
snow-clad mountains. 

Unslain, un wounded, unsubdued, I have set foot upon the Earth, 
On Earth, brown, black, ruddy and every -coloured, on the firm earth that 
Indra guards from, danger. [11] 
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Produced from thee, on thea move mortal creatures : thou bearest them, 
both quadruped and biped. 

Thine, PrithivI, are th ese Five human Races, for whom, though 
mortal, Surya as he rises spreads with his rays the li^ht that is im- 
mortal. [15] 

On earth they offer sacrifice and dressed oblation to the gods, men, 
mortals, live upon the earth by food in their accustomed way. 

May that Earth grant us breath and vital power, 

Prithivt give me life of long duration ! [:^•2] 

Let what I dig from thee, O Earth, rapidly spring and grow again, 
O Purifier, let me not pierce through thy vitals or thy heart. [85] 
May she, the Earth, whereon men sing and dance with varied shout 
and noise, 

Whereon men meet in battle, and the war-cry and the drum resound, 
May she drive off our foemen, may PrithivI rid me of my foes. [41] 
Supporting both the foolish and the weighty she bears the death 
both of the good and evil. 

In friendly concord with the boar, Earth opens herself for the wild 
swine that roams the forest. [48] 

O Earth, my Mother, set thou me happily in a place secure, 

Of one accord with Heaven, O Sage, set me in glory and in 
wealth;^ [63] 

This hymn, which might just as well he found in the 
Rgvecla-Samhita, proves that in the Samhita of the Atharva- 
veda, too, there are scattered manifold fragments of ancient 
poetry, although the latter Samhita, more than the Rgveda, 
pursues one definite purpose. In this collection, too, as in 
that of the Rgveda, by the side of much that is of little value 
or absolutely worthless, there are rare gems of the oldest 
Indian poetic art. Only both tvorks together give us a real 
idea of the oldest poetry of the Aryan Indians. 

The Ancient Injdian Sacrifice and the Vebic Samhitas. 

(The two Samhitas which have so far been discussed have 
in common the fact that they were not compiled for special 
liturgical purposes. Although most of the hymns of the 
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Rgveda could be, and actually were used for sacrificial 
purposes, and although the songs and spells of the Atharva- 
veda were almost throughout employed for ritualistic and 
magic purposes, yet the collection and arrangement of the 
hymns in these Samhitas have nothing to do with the various 
liturgical and ritualistic purposes. ; The hymns were collected 
for their own sake and arranged and placed, in both these 
collections, with regard to their supposed authors or the 
singer-schools to which they belonged, partly also according 
to their contents and still more their external form — number 
of verses and such like. They are as we may say, collections 
of songs which pursue a literary object. 

It is quite different with the Samhitas of the two other 
Vedas, the Samaveda and the Yajurveda. In these collec- 
tions we find the songs, verses, and benedictions arranged 
according to their practical purposes, in exactly the order in 
which they were used at the sacrifice. These are, in fact, 
nothing more than prayer-books and song-books for the 
practical use of certain sacrificial priests — not indeed written 
books, but texts, which existed only in the heads of teachers 
and priests and were preserved by means of oral teaching and 
learning in the priests’ schools.'’ > Now, in order to explain 
the origin of these Sainhitas, it is necessary to insert here a 
few words about the cult of the Aryan Indians. This is the 
more advisable as a complete understanding of the Vedic 
literature in general is altogether impossible without a certain 
insight into the ancient Indian sacrificial cult. 

So far back as we can trace the Vedic-Brahmanic reli- 
gion there have always been two varieties of the cult. We 
have seen that certain hymns of the Rgveda and a large 
number of songs and charms of the Atharvaveda were used 
as benedictions and prayers at birth and marriage and other 


') C/. above, p. 36. 

“) C/. above, pp. 9-5 ff., 107 ff., 136 f. 
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occasioas of daily life, at funerals and ancestor-worship, as 
well as at the various ceremonies which had to be performed 
by the herdsman for the prosperity of the cattle and by the 
farmer for the growth of the fruits of the field. The Indians 
call these ceremonies, mostly also connected frith sacrifices, 
“ gv^ty^karmam,” i.e. “ domestic ceremonies.” Concerning 
these the Grhyasutras, which will be mentioned later, give us 
detailed information. At the sacrifices which this domestic 
cult required, the householder himself, who was assisted at 
most by one single priest, the “ Brahman,” occupied the 
position of the sacrificial priest.'* So far as these sacrifices 
were burnt offerings, the one fire of the domestic hearth 
served as the altar for their presentation. Beside these 
sacrifices, which every pious Aryan, whether poor or rich, 
whether aristocratic or humble, performed according to ancient 
usage, there were also great sacrificial feasts — especially in 
connection with the Soma-cult relating to Indra, the god of 
the warriors, — which could only be celebrated by the aristo- 
cratic and wealthy, more especially by the kings. On an 
extensive sacrificial place set up according to firmly estab- 
lished rules, altars were erected for the three sacred fires, 
which were necessary at every sacrifice of this kind, and a 
multitude of priests, headed by four chief pt'iesis, were 
occupied with the performance of the innumerable, extremely 
intricate rites and ceremonies required for such a sacrifice. 
The Yajamana or “ sacrificer,” the prince or great man, who 
offered the sacrifice, had very little to do ; his chief duty lay 
in giving the priests a liberal payment for the sacrifice 
(daksina). No wonder that the Brahmans selected these 
sacrifice-ceremonies, by which they gained the most, as the 


') Aivalftyaiia— (iV^'yhsutra I, 3, (i : The appointment of a Brahman is optional 
at domestic Bacrifices. Gobhila-Gfhyasutra I,9,8f.* The Braliman is the only priest 
at the Pakay»jhas (i.e.! the “Bimplo sacrifices” of the domestic cult) j the saorificcr 
hJmsblf is the Ilotar (the priest who recites the verses). 
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subject of enthusiastic study, that they developed a regular 
science of sacrifice, which is set forth in those texts with 
which we shall become acquainted as Brahmanas, and which 
form an essential part of the ^ruti, the “ lievelation,” i.e. of 
that literature to which, in the course of time, divine origin has 
I)e 0 n ascribed. These sacrifices, therefore, were called §rauta- 
karmani," “ ceremonies based upon Sruti,” in contrast to 
tlie domestic (grhya) ceremonies, which are based only Upon 
Sinrti, “ memory,” i.e. tradition, and possess no divine 
authority. 

Now the four chief priests who were occupied with the 
Srauta sacrifices are: (1) The Hotar or “caller,” who 
recites the V(;rses (rcah) of the hymns in order to praise the 
gods and invite them to the sacrifice ; (2) the Udgatar or 
“ singer, ” who accompanies the preparation and presentation 
of the sacrifices, especially of the Soma libations, with chants 
(saman) ; (3) the Adhvaryu or “ executor of the sacrifice,” 
who performs all the sacrificial acts, at the same time mut- 
tering the prose prayers and sacrifice formulae (yajus), and (4) 
the Bndman or high priest, whose oifice it is to protect the 
sacrifice from harm. For every sacred act, therefore, every 
sacrifice too is, according to the Indian view, exposed to a 
certain amount of danger ; if an act is not performed exactly 
in accordance with the ritualistic prescription, if a spell or 
■I prayer formula is not spoken correctly, or if a melody is 
"Ung incorrectly, then the sacred act may bring destruction 
npon the originator of the sacrifice. Therefore the Brahman 
sits in the south of the place of sacrifice, in order to 
protect the sacrifice : the south being the haunt of the god 
of death, and the haunt from which the demons hostile to the 
sacrifice, threaten the people. He follows the course of the 
whole sacrifice mentally, and as soon as he notices the least 
mistake in a sacrificial act, in a recitation or in a chant, he 
must, by pronouncing sacred words, make good the harm. 
Therefore the Brahman is called in an old text “ the best 
21 
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physician among the sacrificial priests.” ” But in order to 
be able to fulfil this office the Brahman must be “ full of the 
veda ” ; he fulfils bis office as sacrificial priest “ with the 
threefold knowledge,” i.e. by means of his knowledge of the 
three Vedas, which puts him in the position of being able 
instantly to detect every error.®’ 

On the other hand, the three other priests need only 
know one Veda each. The verses with which the Hotar calls 
the gods to the sacrifice, the so-called “ verses of invitation ” 
(anuvakyas), and the verses with which he accompanies the 
gifts, the so-called “ verses of sacrifice ” (yajyas), the llotar 
takes from the Ttgveda. He must also know the llgveda- 
Samhita, i.e. he must have memorized it, in order to compile 
out of it the so-called Sastras or “ songs of praise ” which 
he had to recite at the Soma sacrifice. Thus the Rgveda 
Samhita stands in a certain relationship to the hotar, although 
it is in no wise collected or arranged for the purposes of 
this priest. 

However, to the Sorna-saorifice belong not only the songs 
of praise recited by the hotar, but also so-called stotras or 
“ songs of praise,” which are suuff by the udgatar and his 
assistants.®’ Such stotras consist of song-stanzas, i.e. stanza' 
(rcah) which had been made the bearers of certain melodi 
(saman). These melodies, as well as the song- verses wi; is 
which they were connected, were learnt by the udgatar-prie-fs 


’) §jitapatha.BrAlimana — XIV, 2, 2, 19. Gj- Ohflndogya-Upani^ad IV, 17, 8 f. 

“) A itttreja-Aranyaka, III, 2,3,6. Satapatha-Brahmana XI, 5, 8, 7. Only afc a later 
period was the Brahman brought into relationship with the Atharvaveda ^ so that the 
Atitarvavoda 'W'as sometimes actually called ‘‘ Brahmaveda ” or “ the Veda of the 
Brahman and the adhorentg of the Atharvaveda declared that the Brahman must be 
a knower of the Atharvaveda-Samhita. In reality the office of the Brahman at the 6rauta- 
sacriftce has nothing to do with the Atharvaveda. However, we can understand that 
the two were connected with each other. For, if the Brahman, as remarked above, 
officiated as the only priest at G^hy a- sacrifices, he certainly had to be familiar with the 
benedictions which occur, for the moat part, in the Atharvaveda. 

•) In fact the chants (stotras) come fint, and then the recitations (Sastras). 
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in the schools of the Samaveda, and the Samaveda-Samhitas 
are nothing hut collections of texts which have been collected 
for the uses of the udgatars, not for their own sake, hut 
because of the melodies the hearers of which they were. 

Finally, the Adhvaryu-priest, at his innumerable sacrificial 
rites, has to utter, in low voice, partly short prose formulae, 
jvsrtly longer prayers in prose and verse — the prose formulae 
u.d prayers are called yajus (plur. yajurasi), the verses rc 
iur. rcah).'^ In the Samhitas of the Yajufveda all these 
ose formulae and prayers, mostly accompanied by rules 
and discussions on the sacrifitdal acts at which they are to 
he uttered, are collected for the purposes of the Adhvaryu- 
priest, in the order in which they were used at the sacrifices. 

We now turn to the discussion of the liturgical Samhitas, 
as, according to what has just been stated, we may call the 
Sainhitils of the Sarnaveda and the Yajurveda, in contrast to 
these of the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda. 


The Samveda-Samhita. 

Of the many Samhitas of the Sarnaveda which are said 
to have existed once — the Puranas even speak of a thousand 
Sainhitils — only three have come down to us.'*^ The best 
kvKJwn of these, the Samaveda-Sanihita of the Kauthumas,*' 


*) The Hotur ruciYes the hytnnB, t.e. he repeats them aloud in a kind of sing-eon^, 
’he udgfLtar sivgs the songs of praise to certain melodies, the udhvaryu mutters tho prayers. 
^*i)]y the “ Nigndas,” a variation of the Yajus-formulae, which serve the purpose of 
tunitiioning tho other })i iests to their various occupations, naturally had to be uttered 
'loudly hj’ the adhvaryu. 

Later authors also speak of a thousand schools of the Sarnaveda. Cf. R Simon, 
heitrfige zur Kenntnis dor vediachen Schulen (Kiel 1880), pp 27, 30 f, 

”) The Samhita of the RAnayiinTyiiB has been edited and translated by J. Stevtmbmi, 
I'Ondon, 1842; that of tho Kanthumas by lienfcy, Leipzig, 1848, and by SalMi- 
'laia Soman a min, Bibl. Ind., 187 1 ff. The Jaiminiya-Saiphita hus been edited by W 
Vuland (Indische Forschungoii, 2, Breslau J007). 

*) About this and the other tvro Saiphitas see Caland, l,o., Introduction. See also 
Oldenherg, GGA, 1908, 7U ff. 
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consists of two parts, the A.rcika or the “ verse-collection ” 
and the Uttarareika, the “ second verse-collection.”’ Both 
parts consist of verses, which nearly all recur in the Rgveda. 
Of the 1810 — or, if we subtract the repetitions, 1549 — verses, 
which are contained in the two parts together, all but 75 are 
also found in the llgveda-Samhita and, mostly in Books VIII 
and IX of the latter. Most of these verses are composed 
in Gayatrl metre or in Pragatha stanzas which are made up 
of Gayatri and Jagati lines, and doubtless the stanzas and songs 
composed in these metres were from the beginning intended 
for singing.'* The seventy-five verses which do not occur 
in the Ilgveda, are partly found in other Sarnhitjls, partly 
in various works on ritual ; some may be taken from a recen- 
sion unknown to us, but some are only pieced together out of 
sundry verses of the Ilgveda without any proper meaning. 
Some of the verses of the Ilgveda met with in the Samaveda 
offer divergent readings, and it has been believed that a more 
ancient text might be recognized in them. But Theodor 
Aufrecht,^' has already shown that the divergent readings of 
the Samaveda are due only to arbitrary, intentional or acci- 
dental alterations — alterations such as also occur elsewhere 
where words are prepared for music. Porin the Samaveda, in 
the Arcika as well as in the Uttararcika.the text is only a means 
to an end. The essential element is always the melody, and 
the purpose of both parts is that of teaching the melodies. 
The scholar, who wished to be trained as an udgatar-priest in 
the schools of the Samaveda, had first to learn the melodies : 
this was done with the aid of the Arcika ; then only could he 


‘) This is proved by the very names “ Gftyatri ” and Pragatha,” which are derived 
from the verb “ ga” (resp. pragft) “to sing.” Seo H. Oldenherg^ ZDMG, 38, 1884, 439 IT., 

464 ff. 

*) In the preface to his edition of the hymns of the Rgveda (2nd od., Bonn 1877) 
11, pp. xxiviii ff. See also J. Branc, Znr Toxtkritik der deiu Samaveda rnit dem acliten 
Mandala des Rgveda geTneinsamen SteJlon, Diss, Kiel, 1909, wlm comes to the same con- 
cltiiion as Aufrecht, l.c,. and Oldenherg^ Hymnen des Kigveda 1, pp. 289 f. 
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itKjraorize the stotras as they were sung at the saerilice, for 
which purpose the Uttararcika served. 

The first part of our Samaveda-Samhita, the Arcika, con- 
sists of five hundred and eighty-five single stanzas (rcj 
to which the various melodics (saman) belong, which 
w(U’o used at the sacrifice. ■ The word saman, althougli 
I'requently used for the designation of the text which had 
Ijeen either made or destined for singing, means originally 
<iiily “ tune ” or “ melody.” As we say that a verse is sung 
“ to a certain tune,” thus the Indians say the reverse : This 
I >r that melody (saman) is “ sung upon a particular stanza.” 
The Vedic theologians, however, conceive the relationship of 
melody and stanza in such a way that they say, the melody 
has originated out of the stanza. The stanza (re) is therefore 
called the Yoni, i.e. “ the womb,” out of which the melody 
(• ime forth. And although naturally a stanza can be sung 
to various melodies, and one melody can be used for different 
>iianzas, yet there are certain stanzas, which as a rule, may 
he considered as the texts — the “ yonis,” as the Indian 
iochnical term goes — for certain melodies. The Arcika, 
t hen, is nothing but a collection of five hundred and eighty- 
live “ yonis ” or single stanzas, which are sung to about 
double the number of different tunes.'' It may be compared 
to a song-book, in which only the text of the first stanza of 
'■ach song is given as an aid to the recollection of the tune. 

The Uttararcika, the second part of the Samaveda-Sam- 
hita, consists of four hundred chants, mostly of three stanzas 
cach,^' out of which the stotras which are sung at the chief 
sacrifices are formed. While in the Arcika the stanzas are 
Jirranged partly according to the metre, partly according to 


') See Oldenberg, GOA, 1908, 712 A. 

‘) 287 songs consist of 3 verses ©sich, 66 of 2 each, 13 of one verse, 10 of 6 each, 
of four each, 4 of 6 each, 3 of 9 each, the same number of 10 oacii, 2 of 7 each, and 
'He same number of 12 each, and one song consists of 8 verses. 
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the gods to which they are addressed (in the sequence : Agni, 
Indra, Soma), the chants in the Uttararcika are arranged 
according to the order of the principal sacrifices.’’ A stotra 
then, consists of several, usually three stanzas, which are 
all sung to the same tune, namely to one of the tunes which 
tlie Arcika teaches. We may compare the Uttararcika to a 
song-hook in which the complete text of the songs is given, 
while it is presumed that the melodies are alr<'ady known. It 
is usually assumed that the Uttararcika is of later origin 
than the Arcika.’’’ In favour of this assumption is the fact 
that the Arcika contains many “yonis,” therefore also many 
melodies, which do not occur at all in the chants of the 
Uttararcika, and that the Uttararcika also contains some songs 
for which the Arcika teaches no melody. On the other 
hand, however, the Uttararcika is an essential completion 
of the Arcika : the latter is as it were, the first, the former 
the second course in the instruction of the udgatar. 

Both parts of the Samhita give us only the texts as they are 
spoken. The melodies themselves, in any case in the earliest 
times, were taught by oral, and probably also instrumental 
rendering. Of later origin are the so-called Gan as or “ song- 
books ” proper (from ga “ to sing ”), which designate the 
melodies by means of musical notes, and in which the texts 
are drawn up in the form which they take in singing, 
i.e. with all the extensions of syllables, repetitions and 
interpolations of syllables and even of whole words — 
the so-called “stobhas,” as hoyi, huva, hoi, and so on, 
which are partly not unlike our huzzas and other shouts of 


') On tho Btotrns of the S’lmavotla and their use at the sat?rifice, see A. Uillehrandt, 
Ritiiallitteratur, “GniiHiriss,” 111, 2, pp. 99 ff. 

*) OnZaad ( De wordin g van den Stlninvoda, Amsterdam (Akad.), 1907; Die Jaimi- 
niya-Samhitil, ])p. 4 f. and WZIvM, 22, 1908, 486 ff.) endeavours to prove that tlui UttarSreika 
is older. Olihnherg^ GGA, 1908, 7 12, 722, disputes this on good grounds. For the 
question of tho origin of tho S/lmaveda, see Caland, Kene unbekonde Kecencie van den 
SftmaTeda, Amsterdam (Akad.), 1906. 
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joy. The oldest notation is probably that by means of sylla- 
bles, as ta, CO, ija, etc. More frequent, however, is the desig- 
nation of the seven notes by means of the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6 and 7, with which the F, E, D, 0, B, A, G, of our scale 
correspond. When singing, the priests emphasize these 
various notes by means of movements of the hands and the 
tingers.'* There are, a ttached to the Arcika, a Gramageya- 
iraria (“book of songs to be sung in the village” and an 
Aranyagiina (“ book of forest songs ”). In the latter those 
melodies were collected, which wore considered as dan- 
g(U’ous (taboo), and therefore liad to be learnt in the 
forest, not in the village."’ There are also two other 
books of songs, the Uhagiina and the Uhyagana. These 
were composed for the purpose of giving tlie Samans in the 
order in which they were employed at the ritual, the Uhagana 
lieing connected witli tiie Gramageyagana, the Uhyagana with 
i!',e Aranyagana."’ ' 

The number of known melodies must have been a very 
large ono,^’ and already at a very early period every melody 
bad a special name. Not only are they often mentioned by 
these names in the ritual-books, but various symbolical mean- 
ings are also ascribed to them, and they play no insignificant 
part in the symbolism and mysticism of the Brahmaiias, 
Aranyakas and Upanisads, especially a few of them, such 
as the two melodies “Brhat” and “ llathantara,” which 
already appear in the Bgveda. The priests and theologians 
certainly did not invent all these melodies themselves. The 
oldest of them were presumably popular melodies, to which 
in very early times semi-religious songs were sung at solstice 


0 More details about this the most ancient music of tl>e Indiana can be found in 

A, C. Burnell, The Arsheya BrShmana of tho Sftma Veda (Mangalore 1876), Introd., 

bp. xxviii, xli-xlviii. 

See W, Caland, Die Jainiin7ya-Saml iiS, p. 10; H. Oldenherg, GGA, 1908, pp. 722 f. 
’) See Caland, Die Jaiminiya-SamhittX, pp. 2 ff 

*) A later author gives the number of SSmans as 8,000 J (R. Sirnon, loc. cit., p. 31.) 
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celebrations and other national festivals, and yet others may 
date back as far as that noisy music with which pre-brahma- 
nical wizard-priests not unlike the magicians, shamans and 
medicine- men of the primitive peoples — accompanied their 
wild songs and rites.'* Traces of this popular origin of the 
saman-melodies are seen already in the above-mentioned 
stobhas or shouts of joy, and especially in the fact that the 
melodies of the Samaveda were looked upon as possessing magic 
power even as late as in brahmanical times.®* There is a 
ritual-book belonging to the Samaveda, called Samavidhana- 
Brahmana, the second part of which is a regular handbook 
of magic, in which the employment of various SSmans for 
magic purposes is taught. We may also see a survival of the 
connection of the Saman-melodies with the pre-brahmanical 
popular belief and magic, in the fact that the brahmanical 
law-books teach that the recitation of the Rgveda and the 
Yajurveda must be interrupted as soon as the sound of a 
saman is heard. Especially distinct is the rule in Apastamba’s 
law book,** where the barking of dogs, the braying of 
donkeys, the howling of wolves and jackals, the hooting of 
the owl, the sound of musical instruments, weeping, and 
the tone of sdmans are enumerated as sounds at which the 
Veda-study must be interrupted. 

Thus, then, the Samaveda- Samhita is not without value 


Soe A. Uillchrandt^ Die Sonnwendfeste in Alt-Indien (Sop. ana der Festschrift 
f(ir Konrad Hofmann), Erlangen 1889, pp. 22 If. 34 If., M. Bloomfield, The god Indra and the 
Slliua-Toda, in WZKM, 17, 1903, pp. 150 ff. 

*) The primary meaning of Sdman is probably ‘‘propitiatory song,” “a means for 
appeasing gods and demons.” Tho word sSinaii also occurs in the sense of “ mildness, 
soothing words.” In tho older literature, when the Samaveda is quoted, it is usually wdth 
the words ; ” Tho Ohandogas say.” Ohandoga means ” Ohandas-singer,” and cha7uia(i 
combines in itself the meanings ” magic song,” “sacred text” and “ metro.’* The funda- 
mental meaning of tho word must be somethingllike “rhythmical speech”; it might be 
connected with the root chand “ to please, to satisfy, or to canso to please,” (c/. ohanda, 
“ pleasing, alluring, inviting”). 

») 1.8, 10. 19. 
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for the history of Indian sacrifice and magic, and the ganas 
attached to it are certainly very important for the history of 
Indian music,** even though as yet in no way exploited for 
this purpose. As a literary production, howevei-, this Sainhiia 
is practically worthless for us. 

The Samhitas of the Yajurvhda. 

Just as the Samaveda-Sainhita is the song-book of the 
udgatar, so the Yajurveda-Samhitas are the prayer-books for 
the Adhvaryu priest. The grammarian Patafvjali sj)eaks of 
“101 schools of the Veda of the Adhvaryus,” and it is con- 
ceivable that many schools of just this Veda existed ; for with 
nd'erence to the separate sacrificial acts, sucli as the Adhvaryu 
had to execute and accompany with his prayers, differences 
of opinion and sectarian divisions could easily arise, which 
led to the formation of special manuals and prayer-books. 
The least deviation in the ceremonial or in the liturgy was 
sufficient cause for the formation of a new Vedic school. Up 
to the present we know the following live Samhitas and 
schools of the Yajurveda : 

1. Tlie Kilthaka, the Yajurveda-Sainhita in the recen- 
sion of the Katha-school.'*’ 


’) Oldenherg concludes his invcsfcij^utions of the Stlniaveda ((JGA, 1908,734) with 
Oic renmrk tlmt these literary iiivostijgations “after all only t(.nK:}i upon the proldeiris 
lyiiit' on the surface of the Stlrnaveda " ; for, in order to ptMiotrnte to frroater depths, 
philolof^dst would hare to be a student of the history of niusio us well. Sifu'o then 
have j^ained an idea of the present-day mode of reciting tht? SamauR in E. Felhrr 
(Die indiflcho Mnsik der vedischen uod dor klassischcn Zoil., ruit Texton und Ueberset/un- 
Ken von li. Geiger, SWA, 1912), based on the records </f the IMionogramin ■ Archi v of the 
^ tenna Academy. It is still doubtful, however, whetlier this rn'ceasarily (enches iia liow 
the ancient Udgatars sang 3,000 years ago. See also R. Simov, Dio Notationen der vedis- 
cliou Lieder.biichor (WZKM, 27, 1913, 305 ff.). 

“) In the Introduction to his Mahfibhfisya, 

’) Edited by L. v. Schroeder^ Leipzig, I9(X)-1910, Index Verboriim by R 
1912. For the contents of the Kft^haka see A. Weber, Ind. Stud. 3,451 ff. ; for the text 
its interpretation 8. JllAS, 1910, 517 ff. ; 1912, 1095 ff . ; Caland, 7AmG, 72, 

1918, 12 ff. 

22 
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2. Tim Kapistliai a-Katha-Satnhita, which is pre^ 
served only in a few fra'^rinnits of manuscript.'^ 

3. The Maitrayaiii-Samliita, i.t'. the Yajurveda- 
Sainhita in the lecension of the Maitrayanlya school."" 

1<. The Taittii fya-Sanihita, i.a. the Yajurveda- 
Sainhita in Uni recension of the Taittiriya school, also calhal 
“A pa-<tamba-Sainhita ” al ter the Apastainha-school, one of the 
cliid schools in which this text was taught.'" 

These four recensions are closdy inter-rdated, and are 
desii>iiatcd as helonging to the “ Black A'a jnrveda.” Differ- 
ing from them is 

o, The Vajasaneyi-Sainhita or tin; Sainhita of flni 
‘‘Whiti! Yajurveda,” which lakes its name from Yajna- 
valkya Vajasaneya, the diief teacher of this Veda. Of this 
Vajasaneyi-Sainhita there are two recinisions, that of the 
Kai.xvaand that of the Madhyandina-school, which however, 
differ very little from each other.^* 

The chief dilference between the Saiphitas of the “black ” 
and the “white” Yajurveda lies in the fact that the 
Vajasaneyi-Sainhita contains only the llantras, i.e. tlu^ 
prayers and sacrificial formulai which the priest has to utter, 
vvhde the Saiphitas of tlie Black Yajurveda, besides the Man- 
tras, contain a presentation of the sacrificial rites belonging’ 
to tliem, as wdl as discussions on the same. That is to say, 
in the Saiphitas of the IJlack i ajurveda there is that which 

’ ) S('t‘ L V. Si h r(ie(lcy\ WZKM, 12, f. 

'" ) Kililtnl liy L. V. ^chroedt'f, ISSl-lSHD. Nuini'roiiM pHSsatfes I'rotii iIh’m 

SuHthita Ipu ii tfaiiKlaiiHl ink) (lOrnitiii by L. r. t^chiordt Iiulieiis LitiMatur iim* 

Knit lit', Lt'ip/ogt; 1<SH7, pp. 110-162, ISoe also Srhr K'dor, ZD.MfJ, 1S79, 177 ; 

Culand, ZDMU, 72, lOlH, 6 ff. 

'■' ) Edilod by A. Uh ihf r in Ind. 8tiid. Vols, J1 juid 12, 1871-72; v\ith SAyai. a’'^ 
Ct>iiObt‘ntary in liibb linb, 1860-1890, ninl in Ai» SS Nr 42; transUittMl into Englvsb by 
A. li. Keith, nos, Vols. 18, 19, 1914. 

*) Kcl. by A, ll c'n r ('I’ho White Vtijurveda, Part I, Tht* Va j:iHane\ i-Sainhita 

with the Ceninioiitiii\v of Mahiilhara, Berlin- London 1852). 'rranslatcd into English by 
It. 'i\ n. Orijfiih (The Texts of the White Yajurveda), Benares, 1899. 
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is called “ Brahraana ” or “theological discussion,” and which 
forms tlie contents of the Brahmanas to be discussed in the 
next chapter, mixed with the Mantras. Now' it is easily con- 
ceivable that in the prayer-books intended for the use of the 
Adhvaryus, the sacrificial rites themselves too were discussed, 
for these priests had above all to perform the separate sacri- 
ficial acts, and the muttering of prayers and formulas in the 
closest connection wfith these acts formed only a small part 
of their duties. It can therefore hardly be doubted that the 
Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda are older than the Vaja- 
saneyi-Samhita. Only later systematizers among the Yajur- 
veda-theologians probably felt the necessity of having a 
Sainliita consisting only of Mantras analogous to the other 
Vedas, as well as a Brilhmana separate from it.’^ 

Significant, how'ever, though the differences bctw'ecn the 
single Sainhitas of the Yajurveda may have been for the 
priests and theologians of ancient India, yet for us they are 
finite inessential ; and also as to time the various Samhitas of 
tht! Black and White Yajurveda are probably not very dis- 
lant from each other, If, therefore, in the following lines 
1 give a short description of the contents of the Vrijasaneyi- 
Saiuhita, then this is quite sufficient to give the reader an 
id(‘a of the contents and character of the Sainhitas of the 
Vijurveda in general. 

II. is nsuiilly asHUtnod that tlie iiamo “White” Vajnrv(‘da menrtP “ clear, wtdl- 
Yajurveda, and that it indicatc^a tlie clour distinction htitweeii pucrihcial 
"’ 'f’ranres and ex[)lanatioiiH of rituaJ in the same, while “ black ” Yajurveda rncaiiH 
' ’iMnrranged ’’ Yajurveda. This o.vplanation, ornanatinp^ from Indian comrnenta torn, 
‘' etna very improbable to me. But already in 6atap, Hr. XI\^, 9, 4, 3d (r/. IV, 4, h, 
I'l) the “white sacrilicial utterances” (^uklftni yajilrnsi) are called aditj/ani, “revealed 
Uie and the Purflrns, too, relato that Yajhavalkya received new sniTillcial 

’J' ternneea from tlio s?/n (Vi^nu-T’urana, III, 5). I believe that the “ le/o/c Yajurveda’' 
'^vvea if g this connt?ction with tins sun. In contraHt to tliig the older Yajmveda 

then called the “ black” one. It is most improbable “ tiuil the Sainhita of thn 
white Yajurveda ipi most closely related to the original form of the Veda of the A<!hvaryi), ” 
Pischel thinks, KG, 17U. Of. Keith, FlOS, Vol. 18, p)). Ixxxv ff , on tlie mutiuil 
'"^‘lationsliip of the Rainliitfta of the Y'ajnrveda. 
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The Vjljasaneyi-Sarnhita, consists of 40 sections, of Avhich, 
however, the last 15 (perhaps even the last 22) are of 
later date. The first 25 sections contain the prayers for the 
most important great sacrifices. The first two sections 
give the prayers for the New and Full Moon sacrifices 
(Darsapuruamasa) with the oblation to the Fathers 
(Findapitryajna) belonging to them. In tlie third section 
follow the prayers for the daily fire-cult, the laying of the 
fire, and the fire-sacrifices which have to be ottered every 
morning and evening (Agnihotra), and tlie Sacrifices of the 
Seasons (Caturmasya) which take place every four months. 
The praj ers for the Soma-sacrifice in general,’^ including 
the an i mal-sacri ft ce belonging to it, are to be found in 
sections IV to VI 11. Among the Soma-sacrifices there are such 
as last one day, and such as last several days To tin; one-day 
sacrifices belongs the Vajapeyaor “Drink of Strength,” a 
sacrifice odered originally probably only by warriors and 
kings, which was connected with a chariot-race, and at which, 
besides Soma, brandy (suril) also was otfered, a drink other- 
wise proscribed according to brahmanical law."’ Intended 
exclusively for kings is the “ King’s inauguration saeritiee ” or 
E a j asiiya, a sacrificial feast connected with many a popular 
usage: a symbolical military expedition, a play at dice, and all 
sorts of magic rites. The prayers for these two kinds of Soma- 
sacrifices are contained in sections IX and X. Then in 
sections XI to XVIII follow the numerous prayers and 
sacrificial formuhe for the Agnicayana or the “ Building of 

’ ) Tilt’ sjicriiiws of the Anciont Iiuliuns fall into two jErroat aub-di visions : food 
{i(U'nji(U‘s (it) which principally milk, butter, cake, pulp and ^rain wore offered) and Soma 
aacrificv^ (whose chief compoiiout part is the soma-libations). The separate sacrifices 
may bo classed tinder those two chief iCfroups. The animal sacrifice is connected with 
sacritices of the first division, as well as those of the second In connection with every 
kitid of sacrifice is the Jire-cidt^ which is, to a certain extent, the preliminary of every 
kind of worship of the gods. 

“) Accordiuf.^ to the law books, tbo di'inking of brandy is as great a sin a« the 
UJ order of a Brahman, 
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the Tire Altai*,”' a ceremony which extends over a whole vear, 
and to which a deep mystical-symbolical meaning is ascribed 
in the Brahmanas. The lire-altar is named no other than 
“Agni” and is looked upon throughout as identical with 
the fire-god. It is built of 10,(S00 bricks, in the form of a large 
bird with outspread wings. In the lowest stratum of the 
altar the heads of five sacrificial animals are immured, and 
the bodies of the animals are thrown into the water out of 
which the clay for the manufacture of the bricks and the fire- 
pan is taken. The modelling and baking of the fire-pan and 
the separate bricks, many of which have special names and a 
symbolical significance of tlieir own, is executed with much 
coremoniousness accompanied by the continuous recitation of 
spells and praiyer-formulic. The following sections XIX tp 
XXI give the prayers for the Sautramani celebration, a 
remarkable sacrificial ceremony at which again, instead of the 
drink of soma, brandy is used and sacrificed to the Asvins, 
to the goddess Sarasvatl and to Indra. The ceremony is re- 
commended for one vvlio has drunk too much Soma or with 
wliorn tlic Soma does not agree — :ind that may have been 
its original purpose — but also for a Brahman who desires 
success for himself, for a banished king who desires to regain 
liis throne, for a warrior who desires victory, and for a Vaisya 
who wishes to attain great riches. Many of the prayers 
belonging to this sacrifice refer to the legend of Indra, who 
was indisposed through intoxication from excessive enjoy- 
ment of Soma and had to be cured by the Asvins and hy 
Sarasvatl.’* Tinally, sections XXII to XXV, with which 
the old part of the Vrijasaneyi-Sarnhita ends, contain the 
prayers for the great Horse sacrifice (Asvamedha), u'hich 
only a pow'crful king, a mighty conqueror or “ world-ruler,” 
might offer. Old legends and epic poems tell of primeval 
kings, who performed this sacrifice, and it is looked upon as 


Cf, above, p. 85. 
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the highest glory of ;i ruler, if it can he said of him : “He 
olTer( d the Horse-sacriflec.” 'I'he purpose of this great 
sacrifice is expresscfl very heautifully in the prayer VaJ.- 
8amh., XXIl, 22 : 

“ () lUiilimaii ! May in tiiis kinwlom the tfrahrnin be born wlio 
sliines t.liroiin'h sacrc'f IvikiwIwIliic ! May (be warrior who is a liero, a 
skilful sliof, a ;4'oo(l tnarksinan, anil a jiowerfiil eliariot-lii'liter, be born 
licie ! Als I (lie euw wliieli yielils ^ood milk, tlie ox wliieli draws well, the 
swift horsi', the ^ood housewife ! May fo this saerilleer a hero-son be 
born who is vielorinus, a miojlity ehariot-fujjhter and eloquent in the 
assembly ! May I’ai janya send ns rain aeeordiii" to our desire ! May 
our fiuil-beariiio' |.lants ri]ien ! May haiqiiness and [irosperity fall to our 
share ! ” 


That I lie last fifteen sections are of later origin is not t( 
he douhted. Sections XXA^T to XXXV are designated even 
hy Indian tradition itself as Khilas, i.e. “appendices,” 
“supplements.” Actually XXVI to XXIX contain only 
appmidices to the prayers of the preceding sections. Section 
X.XX is shown to he ai\ addition even through the fact that 
it contains no prayers, hut only an enumeration of tin; people 
who are to lie sacriticed at the I'urusamedha or “ Human 
sacrilice ” to the most diverse divine heings or to heings and 
powers for the moment elevated to divinity. No less than one 
hutidred and eighty-four persons are to he slaughtered at this 
Purusamedha, there heing ottered, to give only a few examples, 
“to Priestly Dignity a Drahmin, to Iloyal Dignity a warrior, 
to till' Maruts a Vaisya, to Asceticism a Sudra, to Darkness a 

thief, to Hell a murderer, to Evil a eunuch to Lust 

a harlot, to Noise a singer, to Dancing a hard, to Singing an 

actor to Death a hunter to the Dice a gambler 

to Slei'p a blind man, to Injustice a deaf man to 

Lustre a fire-lighter to Sacrifice a washerwoman, to 

Desire a female dyer to Varna a barren woman to the 

Joy of Festival a lute-player, to Cry a flute-player... to 
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Earth a cripple to Heaven a bald-headed man,” and so un. 

Surely it is hardly conceivable that all these classes ol' people 
should have been brought together and killed. Wo have 
to deal here probably only witli a symbolical rite rejn'esenting 
a kind of ” human sacrifice” by which even the great horse- 
saerilice was to be; outdone, but which probably existed only 
as part of sacrificial myslicism and theory, and in reality hardly 
occurred." With this agrees also the fact t hat section XXXI 
contains a viusion of the Eurusasilkta, known to us from 
ihe llgveda — l.o. of the hymn Rv. X, f)0, in which tin; origin 
of the world through the sacrificing of the I’urusa and the 
identification of the world with the Ihirusa are taught, Rurnsa, 

“■ Man,” being conceived as the Highest Being, — and that 
this section, wdiich the BraJiman is to recitt; at the Rurusa- 
inedha, is also called an Upanisad, l.c. a secret doctrine. 
Section XXXTl, too, is in form and contents nothing but an 
I’panistul. Idie Creator Rrajapati is here identiliod with 
the Rurusa and the Rrahnian. The first six verses of section 
XXXIV are similarly counted amongst the IJpanisads, with 
the title Sivasaiukalpa-lJpanisad,"' The prayers of sections 
XXXII to XXXIV are to be employed at tin; so-called 
Sarvamedha or “ All-sacrifice.” This is the higliest sacrifice 
which exists at all, and which ends with the sacrilicer’s 
ju'esenting the whole of his possessions to the priests as sacri- 
licial fee and then retiring as a hermit into the forest there 

') So alfio Ohienberij^ Hclii/ion tleH VofJa, Kd., pp. 1. and Knlh^ Vol, JS, 

i»p. (‘xxxviii, wlu) Ruys : “ 'J’hcru can bo no douRt iliai tho liltia! in u pricHtly 

'' \a‘n(,)<)n to fill lip tho apparcTit pfaji in the H.arrilkial j^ynteni which provided noplace 

man.’' J-iUhihritvdt (Kilnallitlraatur, (JrnndriRs III, 2, pfi.lOli), howan'cr, cmisidorH th(' 
ihirupamedha fo be a real human aacriGce. There can he no doubt that human naerificeM 
" -curiud in ancienf, Tndiu, though not in the Brahmanical cnlt — oidy KrirvlvalH of it (;an )m* 
'faced in the )ite of huildin<g the brick-altar for the and iji the fiunahsepa letcend 
jimt as cruel human paerititavs octMtrred even in modern titm'H amorip< eeitain .sccIr. But 
ihis does not provu' that the Puru.samedlia was Huch a snciiliee. 

■) V<ij, Samh. ;M, l-(), Ih found as an Upanibad in tire ( lupnekhaf of Daperron, aud 
itaiisUaed by I>eit.s>ca, Sech/-ig Upanishada do8 Veda, p. 837, 8ee above pn. 19 t. 
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to spend the rest of his days. Section XXXV contains a 
few funeral verses, which are mostly taken from the llgveda. 
Sections XXXYl to XXXIX contain the prayers for the 
ceremony called l^ravargya, at whicl] a cauldron is made 
red-hot on the sacrificial iire, to represent symbolically the 
sun; in this cauldron milk is then boiled and offered to the 
Asvins. The whole celebration is regarded as a great mystery. 
At the end of it the sacriticial utensils are so arranged that 
I hey represent a man ; tlui milk-pots are the head, on which 
a tuit of sacred grass represents I hr hair; two milking-pails 
represent the ears, two little gold leaves tlje eyes, two cin)s 
thi) heels, the flour sprinkled ovt*r the whole the marrow, 
a mixture of milk and honey the blood, and so on. The 
prayers and formulate naturally correspond with the mysterious 
ceremonies.'^ The X li and last section of the Vajasaneyi- 
Sainhitfi again conlains an U])auisad, the very important 
IsTi-bpanisad, occurring in all IJ ])anisa(l-eollections, to which 
we shall have to refer in the chapter on ihti IJpanisads. 

If it is already clear from the conttmts of the last sections 
that they are of a later date, it is confirmed still more hy 
the fact that tlui prayers contained in the Sainhibls of th(' 
Black Yajurveda only correspond to those of t!ie first half 
of tlie Vaiasaiu\vi-Sainhitri.“' 

Now as regards the prayers and sacrificial formulae them- 
s(‘lves, wliich form the principal coiiteiits of the Yajurveda- 
Saiuhitas, tlii^y consist partly of verses (rc), partly of prose 
sentences. It is the latter which are calhal Yajus,” and 
Irom which the Yajurveda takes its nam(\ The prose of 
these prayers is occasionally rhytiimical and here and there 

') For lU't.ailH ahout all those sacnlu-i's aii<l festivals see U iUchra mit ^ “ llituallii- 
toiatur ((h-uridrisH, 111, 2), pp 97-IG6; ll. ()ldrnher<j, Rili-ion dos Veda, 2iul Ed., 
pp. 4^7-471’ ; h. UdVihj, Die vedis(did>ra}ui»ains(du’> periode der Reli^jfion des filteii Tndieus, 
Munster i. \V., IS'Jd, pp. 151, tT, aad Keith, H()4. Voh 18, pp ciii ff. 

®) Only the first IS Adhyayas of the Viijasanoyi-Saiuhitii arc^ (‘omplettdy f^iven, 
word fur word, ae.d explained, iu Sat.qKitlui' lirUiriuiaa ..f the Wliite Yajurveda. 
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evf'ii rises to poetical flight.'^" The verses wliich occur are 
mostly found also in the ligveda-Samhita.. The various 
Headings, however, ^vhich the Yajurveda often presents, are 
not indeed more ancient than the text found in the Rgveda, 
i*ut they are mostly intentional altei‘ation8 which were tnade 
ill tln‘ verses, in order to bring tliem more into line with 
ih(‘ sacrilitnal acts. Only randy weri* whole hymns of the 
Rgveda included in the Yajurveda-Sainhitas ; mostly they 
:\n' only single verses, torn from their context, which just 
appeared suitable to some sacrificial ceremony or other, and 
were therefore included in the Veda of prayers. Therefore 
tlu'se versi's are of less interest to us. The characteristic 
<deinent of th(‘ Yajurveda is the prose formulae and prayers."^ 
d'he simpl(‘st prayer that we can imagine is the dedica- 
(lou of a sacriticial gift with the mere utterance of the name 
of the deity to which it is otfered. fYrmulao of this kind 
are vm*y numerous in the Yajurveda. Thee for Agni,” 

‘ thee for ludra,” or this for Agni,” or also ‘‘ for Agni 
Hail!’' for Tndra Hail !” etc.— with such words the gift 
is laid down or thrown into the sarnmd tire. A shorter and 
Niin])l(‘r song of praise to a god can hardly Ixi imagined than 
Hie words with which every morning and every evening 
< h(‘ tirc-sacrllice consisting of milk (Agnihotra) is offered: 

Agni is Light, Light is Agni, Hail!” (in the evening), and 
■' Mirva is Light, Light is Surya, Mail!” (in the morning). 
Hi (‘({ually brief words the purposi^ of a sacred act is ol ten 
indicated, when, for instance, Ihc sacrit'udal priest cuts off 
Hie branch with wliich the calves are driven from the cows, 
nnd says at the same time: ‘'ddiee for juice, thee for 

M S(,M' Knth, HOS., Vol, IS^ pj>. i*\l ft'., M)i>l 11. ()} (U'uhruj^ /.ur ( dcr 
‘ ! t i tuli’.^clieu (AOOVV. N’.J'’., [Wl. KJ, Hc-vliu, CU7), }>p. 2 (T. On tin* in <»(“ < lif* 

'' lijus’, 

} W<* .'jIho tak(^ no account hero of Mic iJrfll^inana,- like (,la'()l(>;ji(ia 1 <'xj)I,‘ina ( ions 
w'.irh the Saiphit.as of the Blade Vajurv'ciJa contain hc^idos the ])i-ayens and forniiiho. 
i'Jit is sail! in the followintr chapter about the bralinjanas is a,pid icabh' to theHO loo. 

23 
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strength ! ” or the nten'^il whicii served for a sacred act is 
briefly nam(’d and a wish attached to it, when, for instance, 
tlie piece of wood with which the sacrificial fire is to be 
kindled, is dedicated with th(^ words: “This, Agi\i, is thy 
igniter ; thro\igh it mayst Tliou grow and thrive. May we also 
grow aTid thrive!” If one a|)preiiends evil or bad magic 
from an object used at the sacrifice, a sliort spell serves to 
avert it. Tlie halter wilti which the sacrificial animal is 
bound to the stake, is addressed thus : “ become no snake, 
become no viper! ” The razor with which the sacrificer, when 
he is eojisecrated for the sacrifice, has his heard shaved, is thus 
addressed hy the priest : “O Knife, do not injure him!” At 
the consecration of a king, the king looks down upon the 
ground and prays ; “ Mother Earth, niayest 'I’hou not injure 
me, nor I Thee ! ” 

'I'he deities are not always invoked or praised in these 
sacritice-forniula', but in tln^ most diverse ways sacrificial 
utensils and sacrificial acts are brought into relation to 
deities. Thus, for example, the priest binds with a rope the 
sacriticer’s wife who fakes part in the sacrifice, saying : “A 
girdle thou art for Aditi.” At the consecration for the Soma- 
.sacrifice the sacrificer binds hini.'^elf with a girdle of hemp 
and reed-grass with tlie words : “ 'J’hou art the strength of 

the Angiras,-' soft as wool ; lend me strength ! ” Then lie 
makes a knot in his under-garment and says : “ The knot 
of the Soma art thou.” Ih'reupon he enwraps his head in 
his turban (or in his upper garment) muttering : “ Thou art 

Visnu’s protection, the protection of the sacrificer.” To the 
horn of a black ant (dope, which he wraps up in the hem of 
his garment he says: “Thou art Indra’s womb.” The priest 
takes the sacrificial food from the car with the words: “Thou 
art tlH( body of Agni, thee for Visuu. Thou art the body of 

>) V.ij. IV, 1. VI, II, U, I, 1. Ill, a X, 2.1. 

The ancient fire and ntMo^ii'.pxuc.sn.si. (-oncoived a.s senii-tlivino 
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fhe Soma, thee for Visnu.” When the pri(\st takes any sacrlli- 
eial utensil into his hand, ho does it with tlio oft-recurring 
formula : “ At tlie god Savitar’s instigation I take thee 

with the arms of the Asvins, with tlie hands of Fiisan.’’ 

Iho sacred sacrificial fire must be twirled in the ancient 
manner with tJie fii'e-drill ; and the producing of the lire 
is already in the Rgreda compared with the process of 
procreation, the lower small board being lagarded as the 
mother, and tlie upper friction-stick as tln^ fatlnu’ of the child 
Agni (Ihe fir(\);^^ Thus are explained the formuhc with 
winch tlie lir(*-twirling is pei*formed at the Soma-sacriticc, in 
which tlu^ two friction-sticks aiH' addressed as the pair of 
lovers, Pururavas and Urvasi,'' already known to us, who 
bring forth Ayii. Tin) j)ri( st takes the lower friction-stick 
witii the words: Thou art the birth-place of Agni,” lays 

I wo blades of sacred grass upon it, and says : ‘‘ You are the 

two testich's.” Tlum h(^ lays the small lioard down with the 
words: “Thou art Urvasi/’ touches the frying pan with the 
t wirling-stick, say ing : “Thou art Ayu,” and with the words : 

Tliou art Pururavas” places the t wirling-stick into the 
lower friction-stick. Thereupon lie twirls with the formula : 
" 1 twirl thee with the (fayatri metre, I twirl thee 
with the d'ristubh metng 1 twirl thee with the Jagati 
r.ietre.”'^^ 


I,no IT, 10. V, 1 Vj,30. 

* ) ThiH conBisLs of tbo t\\o> “ Arsinis ” or f ri<:( ion-s< ickp, of which the one is a 
board, the other a pointed stick which is fumed ronnd in the small board until 
Hjoi'o resnllH. 'Tliis i^^ tlie. li re- prodneinii: ittiphuiienl. still msed af the priesent daj hy 
‘ Oiy priniil, ire people.'--, e. 7 . tWe Eskimos, --(ionbth'ss one of the most |)rirnitiro uteneils 
'iiaiikind. 

" ) The Mti, lays of Indonesia, still to-day eall the small wooden hoard in whic'h the 
drill is tnriind, “ mother” or “ woman,” wliile tin* t wirline-stiek itself is ealled “ man.” 

' aru'ient Arabs, too, bad twe slie.ks for prodiieitie: lire lyv friction, oinj of which was 
' ''ticeiv(*d as female, and the. otiier as male. 

*) See above, jip. 103 f. 

') Vaj , V. 2. ?Satapatha-Rr. HI, 4, 1, 20 ff. Cf, f^atapatlia Br., VTIg 5,2,1; 
‘‘dhrr, Ind. Stud., 8, 1863, pp. 8 ff., 28 ff., and -above, pp. 61 f. 
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Formiiia-like tui’ns of this kind, which orten convey 
little or no meaning, are extremely numerous in the Yajur- 
veda. Comparatively raiady do we come across long prose 
prayers, in v hicli the sacriliccir expresses his desires to the 
deity in sim])le words, as in the above-quoted beautiful prayer, 
which was s])ok(^n at the horse-saerilic(\ More frecpient are 
the formula-like prayers, which, however, still convey a 
reasonalde meaning, as the following : 

“ Elion, Agiii, art tlu' |)rol(‘clor of bodies ; proti'ct my body ! Tlion, 
An'ni. art the ^iver of life; ^ive roe life ! Idiou, Aiiiii, art tbo ^ivt*r ot 
sirengtli, ^ive me strength ! Thou, A;;-ni, make cumjilde tliat whioh is 
incomplete in my body.” (\'aj , 111, 17.) 

‘‘May life prosper tliruugb tlio saerilicre ! May lirealli i)’os])er tbroiii;’)) 
the saerilice ! May the (^ye jirosper throuiib the y.aerihce ! May the enr 
prosper t-hrou^’h the saeriliee! May the hack ]>r()sper throiiji^h the saciiiiee ! 
May the saeriliee prosper through the sacriiiee! ” 1^? ^1-) 

But still more frequently we find endhyss fortnultc, ilu* 
meaning of which is v(u*y doubtful, for example : 

‘‘ A^’iii luis gaiiu'd brenlh with the mono-syllable ; may 1 f^uin it ! The 
Asvins have gain('d the t\vo-foo(ed pc'Ojile with the two-syllabie, may 1 o^aiu 
them ! Visnu has ^aiiUMl the three worlds with th(‘ tliree-syllabie, may 1 
j 2 :ain them ! Soma has pdned tin* four-footed cattle with the four-syllabie : 
may 1 ^ain them ! Pusan lias gained the live r(‘^ions of the world with the 
live-syllabie ; may I w^^in them ! Savitar has o-aim-d the six seasons witli the 
six-syllabie ; may 1 gain them ! The Maruts have gained tlio seven tamed 
animals with the seven-syllabie ; may I gain them! Brhaspati has gained 

the Cayatrl with the eight-syllahic ; may 1 gain it! Aditi has gained 

the sixteen-fold Stoma with the sixtcen-syllabic ; may 1 gain it ! Prajapati 
has gained the sev(‘nteen-roh.! JStoma with the seventeen-syllabic ; may T 
gain it 1 ” -1Y> dl-d4.) 

However, one of tlio chief causes of the fact that these 
prayers and sacriliee-formuhe often appear to us to be nothing 
but senseless congTonnu’ations of words, is the identification 
and combination of things which have nothing at all to do with 
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each other, so very popular in the Yajurveda. For instance, a 
('Ooking-|)ot is placed on the fire with the words : 

“Thou art the sky, thou art the earth, t hou art the cauldron of 
Matarisvan.’' ' ^ 1,:T) 

Or the cow with which tJu^ Sorna is bought, is addressed 
by the jwiest in the words : 

“'Thou art thought, thoii art mind, thou art intellii^enee, thou art the 
])iiestly lee, thou art suitable for inasUry, t.hou art suitable for tlio sacri- 
fiee, thou art tlie double-headed Aditid'’ O 1^ • l-b) 

To the lire whicli is carricul about in the pan at the build- 
ing of the lire-altar the following prayer is addr('ss(‘d : 

“ Thou Jirt. the beautirul-wiiiged bird, the song of ))raise Trivrt Is thy 
head, the (jayatra melody thine eve, tlu^ two melodies Brhat and Kathan- 
tara are thy wings, tlu' song of praise is tby soul, the ineiies are thy limbs, 
!lie Yajus-forniuhe tliy riame, ilie Vamadevya-Melody thy body, the 
^'ajfiaya jhi \ a-melody thy tail, the llr(‘-hea.rths are tJiy hoofs; ihou art the 
heaulifid-winged bird, go to lH*avt;n, lly to the light ! ” (Vaj., XII, f.) 

Then the priest takes thi'ee st(‘ps with the tire-pan, and 
says : 

“Thou art the rival-slaying stride of Visnu, mount the (layafri rrnhre, 
.'•tride along the earth ! 'Thou art tlie foe-siuying stride of Visnu ; mount 
tile 'rristiibh metre, stride aJong the air ! 'Fhon art the hater-slaying stride 
of Visnu ; mount the Jagat.i Metre, stride along the sky ! Tliou art the 
hostile-slaying stride of Visnu; mount the Aiiustubh metre, stride along 
1 he regions of the world ! Xll, 5.) 

With reference to this kind of prayer Leopold von 
Soh'oeder says : “ We may indeed often doubt whtdJier these 

art^ the productions of itttelligenl people, and in this connec- 
tion it is very interesting to ol)serve that these hare and 


M^itarisvaii is Iioiv the " t]j(‘ of M/’ meaning- “ 

phere.” 
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monotonous variations of ono and tho sain<i idea are parti- 
cularly characteristic of the writings of ])crsons in the stag'e 
of Imhrailitifr ll<i llnni giv(\s a few' examples of notes written 
down by insaiu' persons winch have Xn^^'w prcsin’ved by psychi- 
aters, and these do indeed show a, strikiie^- similarity with many 
of the {)ray(n’s of the Yajurveda,^^ We must not forget that 
here we are not dealing with very ancient popular spells, as 
W(‘. find them in the Atharvaveda and in some cases even 
still in the Yajurvcala, l)ut with the fal)rication8 of priests 
wlio had to furnish the countless sacriiici^il rites subtilised by 
theins(dv(?s with <‘qual!y counthvss spidls and formuhe. 

SouK' prayer- foianuhe of tln^ Ya jurveda are indeed noth- 
ing l)ut magic. sjhvIIs in prose. Evam exorcisms and curses, 
quite similar to those with which we have become acquainted 
in the Atharvaveda, confront us also among the prayers of the 
Yajurvtula, Eor tlun*(‘ exist also sacrificial acts by which one 
can injui‘e an enemy. Thus the priest says to the yoke of the 
car on which the sacrificial utensils are k(q)t : A vokc thou 

art, injure ilu' injurer, injure him who injures us, injure him 
whom we injure.’' (Vaj., J, 8.) 

The following (‘xamphxs of sueli saerilicial prayers are 
given by L. von Sch.roeder,'^^ from the ]\l ailrayaneSainhita : 

Him who is liostilr to us, and him wlio hates us, him who reviles us 
and him who wislu^s to injure us, all tliose shalt thou grind to dust! 

‘A) Agni, with thy heat, glow^ out against him who hates us and 
whom w'v. hate! O Agni, with thy flame, lunm against him who hates us 
a!ul whom we hate ! O Agui, with thy ray, radiate against him who 
hates us and whotu we luite. () Agni, with thy po\verfu] strength, seize 
him who hates us and whom we liate ! 

Death, Destruction, shall seize the rivals ! ■ 

» ) 1,. V. St hrordr,\ \ la.'., j»p I la f, ^ 

) At Oi(' tilin' :in cxiiniplo o\' the ptiv f>l woihIw, whiOi is vnrv popular in the 

YajUH-foriiuila'. 'rho to\t, roads ; dhilr asi, dhuiva (lluirvaiitain, dhurva taip yo’sman 
dhfirvati, tam diiurva \arn dhurvanvah, 
q iL(;.,p. i2ii. 
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Just as these exorcism-formula^ have a primiHve and 
popular air, so we find amou^ the riddles, which have come 
down to us iu the Yajarvedn, ])esides genuinely theological 
riddles which well desiirve the technical name ‘‘ Jlrahinodya,” 
as they presuppose an accpiaintance nith llrahr^ian or sacred 
knowledge, also a few old popular riddles.’^ We have already 
become acquainted with this c(u*tainly very aiudeiit literary 
type in the Rgveda and in th(‘. Athai vaveda. In the Yajur- 
veda we also learn of the occasions at which the riddle-games 
were customary, indeed, ev(m fornna] a ])ai‘t of the cult. 
Thus we find iji the Va jasaiiey i-Sainhila in section XXllI,"^ a 
number of riddles with which tlu^ pricsis amused themselves 
at the renowned ancii'nt hors(^, saevihee. A lew of these re- 
mind ns of our juvenile riddles, while otheis refer to the 
sacrificial mysticism of tlie Rrahmanas and tlie philosophy of 
the Upariisads. As examples the riddles of Vaj. XXIII, 
45-18, 51, may he quoted : 

The llotar: Who wanders lonely on his wavy 

Who is constantly horn anew ? 
tv hat is the remedy tor cold ? 

AVhat is the great: eorn-\esse] called?’^ 

Tlie Adhvaryn: ‘^^The sun wanders loindy on its way, 
riie iiuion is constantly burn anew, 

Fire ivS the remedy tor e<»}d, 

The ('artli is ( Iu- great eorn-vesseL’’ 

The Adlndiyu : “ W hat is the sun-like light y 

What is the ocean-like Hood ? 


') On tlie 8'*e Ln>hri>j^ Oor ill, ,'100 fT. lOni Ka'.grl. 

OeFcOiichte dev dcutseOen lOttiMutuv. I 1 , iS04. p)>. r,, 01- fr ii. dudes Oh- liraiiuuul vn«. wU,h 
‘'tiicii ho coTupfii c*s the 0)ld Crci’niume »iddl(? poutry. iu the puirtie ieuirai^eof iiKio- 
t'-urupean period. 

") Similarly hFo in 'I'ait tiriya-SanihiuX, VIJ, 4, IS. 
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And whai is jj^reater than the earth ? 

What is tliat of which no measure is known ? ” 

The llotar: Ihalitnaii’^ i^ the sun-like 

}n‘ siv'v i^^ "^ke ocean-like Hoiu], 

Ami :;r(Mt(*r than the ea.rth is (rod liulra, 

ihit il is tlie cow, ot which no measure is known.’^ 

The Ihl<j:atar : “ Into wiuit things has the Ihirusa poiuTiated ? 

An 1 what things are contained in the Piiriisa ? 

This riddle, Ih'iiinnan, I the(‘ to solvt‘ ; 

What answer hast thou flow to make?^’ 

The Brahman : ddie five, it. is, into wdiich the Purusa has penetrated, 

And these are they which are contained in the 

Purusa/'^ > 

Tliat is tlu‘ answ'er 1 have thou;^’ht out tor thee ; 

In ihe ma^ie strength of knowledge thou art 

not above me.” 

Th<\se riddle games form an equally important part of 
the worship of the gods as the prayers and sacriticial formula?. 
Howt'ver, the term worship ’’ of the gods expresses but 
inadequately the puritose of the prayers and formula^ indeed, 
of the sacrifices themselves. The majority of the sacrificial 
ceremonies, as also the A ajiis formula* do not aim at “ wor- 
shipping ” the gods, hut at influencing them, at compelling 
tliem to fulfil the wislies ol the saciaficer. The gods too, love 
“ panem et circens<\s,’^ they, too, wish to 1)«* not only fed, l)ut 
entertained as well: the Vedic texts very frequently assure 
us that the gods taki' a particnilar pleasuie in tin* mysterious, 
the enigmatic, the barely hinted-at;” 

’) Thlw ;nnlH,t>-n<)as worU liort' pro1)!il)lv iiu^nns “ th(' prlcst-lior^cl,” perhaps t)u> 
ftacreil kiiowk-dgc.” 

jiK'itns ‘Mnnuati ludni::,” ‘‘ pt'.rson ” iuul a Ist) “ ^^piril , ’ ‘'universal spirit 
“The liv('’’aro 1 lu^ live senses, wlueh are eontnined in the rurnsa, /'.e. iii the “ hiiniae 
being” and are pfuaneatful hy the rurnija, i.r. tlie '* universal spirit. ’ 

•'') “The gods leve Omt which is hinted at, the in v sleriv)UR,“ is a eentenoe offeik 
recurring in the IJrftlunanas, e.g., Sat.apatha-Wrriiunan;i, VI, 1, 1, 1! j 11 ; 2, 3; 7, 1, 23, Vli, 4- 
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In the Yajurveda we find besides, already a mode of 
influencing the gods which prevailed very largely at later 
periods, and which consists of enumerating as many names and 
epithets as possible pertaining to a certain god and of wor- 
shipping him under all these names, in order to obtain some- 
thing from him/ Thus, in the later literature wo find texts 
which enumerate a thousand names of Visnu or a thousand 
names of Siva, the recital of which is regarded as a particularly 
eJl'ective and meritorious work of devotion. The first 
beginnings of this kind of prayers we find in the Satarudriya, 
the enumeration of the Imndred names of the god Uudra, in 
Section XVI of the Vajasaneyi-Samliita and in the Taittirlya- 
Siunhita, IV, 6. 

Einally, there is yet another kind of “ prayers,” as we 
cannot help calling them, with which we meet already in the 
Yajurveda, and with which also, at later periods, much mis- 
(diief was done. They are single syllables or words, which 
(!onvey no meaning at all, or whoso meaning has been lost, 
which are pronounced in the most solemn manner at certain 
places in the act of sacrifice, and are regarded as immensely 
sacred. , There is, first of all, the sacrificial cry svtiha, which 
we usually translate by “ hail,” with which every gift for the 
gods is thrown into the fire, while the cry svadha is employed 
in the case of sacrificial gifts to the fathers. Other quite un- 
intelligible ejaculations of the kind are vasat, vet, vdt, but 
above all the most sacred syllable om. This syllable, origin- 
ally nothing but an expression of assent,’^ was regarded by 
the Indians for thousands of years, and still to the present 


it 10, etc. B^haclfiranyaka-Upani^ad, IV, 2. 2, “ The gods love that which is hinted at 

dtirkly, and hate that which is uttered directly.” 

’) According to Aitaroya-Brahniana, VII, IS, om niouns, in the language used for 
tile gods, that which is expressed among human beings by tatha, “ so be it,” “ yes.” In the 
waTTio way Chaindogya-Upanigad I, 1, 8 : This syllable om expresses assent, for when a 
{H laon agrees to something, he says : ‘om^ ! It is probably purely a coincidence that the 
hvHable om partly agrees with the Hebrew ” amen” in meaning as well as in sound, 

24k 
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day is regarded, as inordinately sacred and full of mystical 
significance. In the Upanisads it is identified with Brahman, 
the world-soul, and recommended to the wise man as the 
highest subject of meditation. The Katba-Upanisad (II, 16) 
says of it : “ This syllable is indeed Brahman, this syllable is 
the Highest ; for be who knows this syllable will have all his 
wishes, whatever they may be, fulfilled.” To this syllable 
“ om " are added the three “ great words,” namely hhm\ 
hhiivah, svar (explained by the Indians as “ earth, air, sky,” 
which, however, is doubtful) of which it is said in an old 
text:’’ ‘‘This is indeed Brahman, this Truth, this Bight; 
for without these there is no sacrifice.” 

' Centuries later, in the Tantras, the religious books of 
more recent Indian sects, the use of such mystical syllables 
and words has become prevalent to such an extent that we 
frequently find nothing for pages, but inarticulated sounds 
such as urn, ain, hrlin, um, ern, krom, phat, afi, and so on. 
It is significant too, that the word mantra, which originally 
designated the verses and prayers (rc and yajus) of the Vedic 
Sarnhitas, later on had only the meaning of ‘‘ magic formula.” 
Already in the Yajurveda we caix trace quite clearly the transi- 
tion from prayer to magic formula — the two had, in fact, never 
been very strictly separated. 

However bare and tedious, unedifying the Yajurveda- 
sainhitas are if we want to read them as literary works, 
so supremely important, indeed, interesting are they for the 
student of religion, who studies them as sources not only for 
the IndfJ®H,^but also for the general science of religion. Who- 
ever wishes" to investigate the origin, the development, and 
the significance of prayer in the history of religion -and this 
is one of the most interesting chapters of the history of 
religion — should in no case neglect to become acquainted with 
the prayers of the Yajurveda. 


') MaitrA^anJ-Saiuhit®, I, 8, 6. 
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For the understanding of the whole of the later religious 
and philosophical literature of the Indians, too, these Sanihitas 
are indispensable. Without the Yajurveda we cannot under- 
stand the Brahmanas, and without these we cannot under- 
stand the tJpanisads. 


The Brahmanas. 

Of the Brahmanas, tlie second great class of works belong- 
ing to the Veda, Max Muller once said : However inter- 

esting the Brahmanas may be to students of Indian literature, 
they are o£ small interest to the general reader. The greater 
portion of them is simply tAvaddle, and what is w^orse, theolo- 
gical twaddle. No person who is not acquainted beforehand 
with the place which the Brahmanas fill in the history of the 
Indian mind, could read more than ten pages without being 
disgusted.” 

Indeed, it is even truer of these works than of the Yajur- 
veda, that they are unpalatable as reading, hut indispensable to 
the understanding of the whole of the later religious and 
idiilosophical literature of the Indians, and highly interesting 
for the ^%eral science of religion. The Bnlbrnaijas are as 
invaluabl^ authorities to the student of religion, for the his- 
tory of sacrifice and of priesthood, as the Sarnhitas 
of the Yajurveda are for the history of prayer." 

The word Brahmana'^^ (neut.) means first a single 


') Cf. Jj. von Schroeder, I.L.C., pp. 127-107, 179-190. SjOvain L^ui, La dootrino dii 
dans les Br/ihmanas (BiblioUi^qno de I’ocole des hantes ^fcudes), Paris, 1898. 
H. Oldenherg, Vorvriasenschaffcliche Wissensebaft, dio WoUanschaiinng der Brdbnaana-Toxtc, 
OOttingen, 1919, endeavours to do justice to the thoughts contained in the BrShmaijaa. 
What ’Oldenherg cUls “ pre-sciontific knowledge,” shonld, however, be more correctly 
called priestly psendo-scionoe.” For the prose of the Brahmanas, s. Oldenherg^ Zur 
Gosohicht© der altindisobon Prosa, pp. 13 £E., 20 ff. 

Max; Miller, ^hips from a German Workshop, VoL 1. 

*) The derivation of the word is donbtfal. It can be derived either frtrwl forfthman 


/i 
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“^explanation or utterance of a learned priest, of a doctor of the 
science of sacrifice, upon any point of the ritual.” Used col- 
lectively, the word means, secondly, a collection of such 
utterances and discussions of the priests upon the science of 
sacrifice. For although the Brahmanas fortunately contain 
much that lias only a distant reference to the sacrificial cult, 
for instance, cosmogonic myths, ancient legends and narratives, 
yet the sacrifice is the one and only theme from which all 
the discussions start, on which everything hinges. For \ the 
Brahmanas deal consecutively with the great sacrifices;’ with 
which we have become acquainted above in the contents of 
the Vajasaneyi-Sarnhita,’' and give instructions on the 
separate rites and ceremonies, attaching to them observations 
upon the relations of the separate sacrificial acts to each 
other and to the spells and prayers, partly quoted literally and 
partly quoted in abbreviated form.-' To these are added 
symbolical interpretations and speculative reasons for 
the ceremonies and their connection with tlie prayer formulae. ) 
Where, as is often the case, the views of the learned men 
differ ou certain points of ritual, the one vi'^w is defended and 
the other rejected. Also there is sometimes talk of differences 
of the ceremonies in different districts, also of modifit-ations of 
certain sacrificial rites in particular circumstances.) ' ’he men- 
tion of what exactly constitutes the priests’ payment, the daksipa, 
at every sacrificial act, is never omitted. In the same way 
it is explained to the sacrifleer what advantages, whether in 
this life or in the life beyond, he can gain by means of the 


(noufc.) in the aouso of “ aacrotl speooh, praytn-, sacrod knowlodtjo,” or from bmhmSn 
(maso.) ** prieafc ” in gonoral or ‘^Brahman prieafc,” or also front brSlimana (masc.) “ the 
Brahman, the member of the priestly caste, tho theologian.” 

0 Pp. 172-176 

“) In sevcnil places in tho ^atapatha-Brtthnmna, the word bandhu, “connection, 
relationship,” t.c. “ explanation of the deeper connection, tho actual aignifioance,” oocura, 
whereas in later passages the word brfi h ra ai? a is used in the same sense. Cf. 
Weheff HIL., p. 11? Ind. Stud., 5, 00 ; 0, 351 ; Yorwissenschaftl. Wissena- 

chafb, p. 4. 
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various sacrificial rites, fin short, if the use of the word 
“science” tnay be permitted with reference to theological 
knowledge then we can best designate the Brahmanas as 
texts which deal with the “science of sacrifice.”' 

Very many such texts must have existed! Of this we are 
assured by the Indians themselves, and it is also confirmed by 
the many quotations from lost Brahmapas, which we find in 
our texts. How'ever the number of even those Brahmanas 
which are still preserved is by no means small/ and moreover, 
all of them should be classed among the more extensive Avorks 
of Indian literature. According to the four Vedic Samhitas 
with which Ave have become acquainted, the four Vedas, as 
we know, AA^ere distinguished, ancTto each of the latter several 
Brahmanas usually belong, Avhich issued from various schools 
( siikhas). We have seen that the Samhitas of the Black 
Yajurveda already contained, besides the mantras or prayers, 
also declarations of opinions and discussions on the purpose 
and meaning of the sacrifice. In these Bi’ahmana-like parts 
of the Yajurveda-Sambitas Ave shall see the beginning of the 
Brahmana-literature. > It was these very directions for the 
performance of the sacrificial ceremonies and the discussions 
on the meaning of the ritual, which in the Samhitas of the 
Black Yajurveda were directly connected with the Manti’as 
themselves, it was just these Avhich one Vedic school after 
another made the .subject of individual Avorks. Soon it was 
regarded as a rule that every Vedic school must possess a 
Brilhmana. This explains on the one hand the large number 
of Brahmapas, and on the other hand the circumstance that 
some works Avere designated as Brahmanas, which deserve this 
name neither for their contents nor for their extent, and 
Avhich belong to the latest productions of Vedic literature. 
Of this type are many so-called < ‘ Brahmapas ’ of the 
Samaveda, which are nothing but Vedahgas,** also the 


') See Chapter on the Vediiftgas. 
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Gopatha-Brahmaua of the A.tharvaveda. The latter is one 
of the latest works of the whole of Vedic literature. There 
was obviously no Brahmana at all belonging to the Atharvaveda 
in early times. It was not until a later period, when a Veda 
without a Brahmana could not be imagined, that an attempt 
was made to fill this gap." 

The most important of the old Brahmanas may here be 
enumerated. 

To the llgveda belongs the Aitareya-Brahmana. It 
consists of forty Adhyayas or “lessons,” which are divided into 
eight Pancakas or “ fifths.” Tradition names Mahidasa 
Aitareya as the author of the work. In reality he was prob- 
ably only. the compiler or editor of it. This Brtahmana deals 
chiefly with the Soma-sacrifice, besides which with only the fire- 
sacrifice (Agnihotra) and the feast of the consecration of a 
king (Rajasuya). It is supposed that the last ten sections 
are of later origin.'" 

In the closest relationship with this Brahmana is the 
Kausitaki or Sankhopy ana-Brahmana, also belonging to 
the Rg-vcda, and consisting of thirty Adhyayas or “ lessons.” 
The first six Adhyayas deal with the food-sacrifice ’ (fire- 
laying, fire-sacrifice, new and full moon sacrifices and the 
sacrifices of the seasons), while Adhyayas VII to XXX deal 
W'ith the Soma-sacrifice fairly agreeing with the Aitareya- 


*) For detailed troattrieut of the Gopatlia* Brahmana see M. Bloomfield, The Atharva- 
voda (“ Grundrias,” 11, 1 B.), pp. 101-124. The Gopatha-Brfihmana has been edited by 1). 
Qaastm, Leyden, 1919. Whilst Bloomfield considers the Gopatha-Brfthmana later than 
the VaitSnasutra (Dor Atharvaveda, lOl ff., GGA. 1912, No. 1), Galand (WZKM 18, 
1904, 191 ff.) and Keith (JRAS, 1910, 934 ff.) consider it earlier. 

Kdited and tranfilatod into English by Martin Hang, Bombay, 1863. A iljpch 
better edition with extracts from Sffyana’s commentary by Th. Aufrecht, Bonn, 1879. 
Edited with Sftyana’s commentary in AnSS No. 32. Translated into English by A. B. 
Keith, nos, Vol. 26, 1920. According to Keith (1. c., pp. 44 ff.) the Aitareya-Brfthmana 
is probably older than the BrShmana parte of the Taittiriya-Saiphitff, and certainly older 
than the Jaiminlya-aud Satapatha-BrShmana, On the language of th© Ait-Br. see 
Liehkh, Pani li, pp. 23 ff. On Mihidtsa Aitareya b. Keith, Aitareya Araijyaka, In trod., 
pp. 16 1 
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BrShma^a.*^ The Kausltaki-Brahmaiaa is later than the 
Aitareya-BrShmana. However, while the latter is not the 
work of one hand and of one period, the Kausltaki-Brahma^a 
is a uniform work. 

{ To the Samaveda belongs the Tandya-Maha-Brah- 
mana,“^ also called Pancavimsa, i.e. “ Brahmana consisting of 
twenty-five books.” This is one of the oldest Brahmapas and 
contains some important old legends.,- Of special interest are 
the Vratyastomas, and the description of sacrificial cere- 
monies by means of which the Vratyas were received 
into the community of the Brahmans.'*' The Sadvimsa- 
Brahmapa, i.e. “the twenty-sixth Brahmana,”*' is only a 
completion of the Tandya which consists of twenty-five 
books. The last part of the §advimsa is the so-called “ Adhhuta- 
Brahmapa,” a Vedapga-text on miracles and omens.“' (The 
Jaiminlya-Brahmaiia of the Samaveda is even older than 
the Tapdya-Maha-Brahmapa. This work is of special interest 
for the history both of religion and legend, but unfortunate- 
ly the manuscript material is so fragmentary that it 


Tho Kan^iitaki-Brahmana is edited by B. Lindner, Jena, 1887, also in AuSS No. 65, 
translated into English by A. B. Keith, llOS, vol. 25, 1920; chapt(3r X translated into 
(lorinau by E. Ldbbccicc, Ueber das Verhfiltnis von Brahnianas nnd Srautasutron, Leipzig, 
.1908. Apastamba mentions the Kaugitnkiiis, but his quotations from a “ Bahv^ca- 
Brahmana,” that is “a BrShmana of tboKgvodins” do not occur either in the Aitareya 
or in the Kiiu 9 itaki-Brahmana ; they must therefore refer to another Kgveda- Brahmana 
which has not come down to us (Keith, 1. c,, p, 48). For critical and exegetical notes on 
Ait. Br. and Kaug. Br. see W. Caland, ZJ)MG 72, 1918, 23 ff. 

Edited in Bibl. Ind. 1870-1874. An analysis of it has been given by E. W. 
HoiiJdriH, “Gods and Saints of the great Bnlhinana” (Transactions of the Connectioufc 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 15, 1909, pp. 20-69). Critical notes on it by Caland, 
S'iOMG 72, 1918, 19 ff. 

See above p. 154, and Weber, EIL, pp. 67 f 

*) Edited by H. F. Eelshigh, Leyden, 1908, and the first Prapiithaka by Kurt 
Klenxm, with extracts from Sfly ana’s commentary, and a German translation (GuterslOh 
1894). Liehich (Indogermanische Forsohungen, Anzeiger, 1896, pp. 30 f.) has shown that 
the language of the §a(J[viin^a is pre-pS^iineau. 

®) Edited and translated into German by A. Weber, “ Zwoi vedische Texte uber 
Ogiina und Portenta,” ABA 1868, 
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cannot be edited. Hitherto only portions of it have been made 
known.*^ 

The Taittirlya-Brahmajia of the Black .Yajurveda is 
nothing but a continuation of the Taittiriya-SamhitS/’ for 
the Brahmanas were already included in the Sarnhitas of 
the Black Yajurveda. The Taittirlya-Brahmana, therefore, 
contains only later additions to the Sarnhita. We find here 
only a description of the Purusamedha, the symbolical 
“human sacrifice and the fact that the sacrifice is miss- 
ing in the Samhita is one of the many proofs that it is only 
a rather late production of the science of sacrifice. 

To the white Yajurveda belongs the Satapatha-Brah- 
mapa, “the Brahmana of the Hundred Paths,” so called because 
it consists of one hundred Adhyayas or “ lessons.” This is 
the best known, the most extensive, and doubtless, also on 
account of its contents the most important of all the 
Brahmapas.^’ As in the case of the Vajasaneyi-Sarhhita, 
there are two recensions of this Brahmana, that of the Kilnvas 
and that of the Miidhyandinas. In the latter the hundred 
Adhyayas are distributed among 14 books (Kandas). The 
first nine books are simply a continuous commentary on the 
first eighteen sections of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita. They 


') A Belpction frojii tlio Jaimiriiya-Brtlhmana, texts with Gorman translations, has 
boon oditotl by W. Calnnd ( Vcirlmndeli^on dor kon. Akad. van Wetenscliappen te Amster- 
dam, At’d. Lott. Dool 1, N. K. 1). XIX, No. 4) 1919. Legends from the Jaim. Br. have 
boon made known before by A. C. Biirneil and W. D. WhiUwy^ Ind. Ant. 13, 1884, 16 ff., 
21 ff., and by 11. Oerid in JAGS, vols. 14, 15, 18, 19, 23,26, 28, in DC XI, Paris 1897, I, 
225 ff. and in Transactions of tho Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 16, 
1909. Sec also Calami^ WZKM 28, 1914, 61 £F. and “ Over cn uit hot Jaiminiya-BrShmana 
(Verslagon on Medodeolingoii dor kon. Akademie van Wetenseb., Afd-Lett., 6, 1) Amster- 
dam, 1914. Tho §aty ay ana-Brabmuna of the Samavoda is only known by quotations 
(especially in Sayana’s RgvedabhSsya), see H. Ocrtel, JAOS 18, 1897, pp, 15 ff. 

*) Editions in Bibl. Ind. 1855-1890, and AnSS No. 37, For the contents of the 
Taitt. Br., see Keith, flOS, vol. 18, pp. Ixxvi ff.* 

») See above, pp. 174 f. 

*) The ICKt was published by A. Weher (The White Yajurveda, Part II. The ^ata- 
patha-BrShmai^ia. Berlin and London, 1655). There is an e^icelleut English translation 
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are decided Jy older than the last live books. Probably 
also Books I to V are more closely connected. In them 
Yajnavalkya, who at the end of Book XIV is called the 
author of the whole Satapatha-Brahmaiia, is often mentioned 
as the teacher whose authority is conclusive. On the 
other hand, in Books VI to IX, wliicJ] deal with the tire- 
altar building (Agnicayana), Yajnavalkya is not mentioned 
at all. Instead of him another teacher, l^5andilya, is 
quoted as an authority ; and the same Saiidilya is also 
regarded as the pro(*laimer of th('> Agnirahasya, i.e. of the 
tire-altar mystery,’’ which forms the contents of Book X. 
Hooks XI to XIV, besidiis appendices to the preceding books, 
also contain a few interesting sections on siibjf'cts which are 
otherwise not dealt with in the Brabmanas, thus upon the Upa- 
liayana, the initiation of a pupil or the taking of the pupil 
to the teacluT who is to instruct him in the sacred texts (XI, 
o, 4), upon the daily Veda study (svadliyaya),’^ which is look- 
ed upon as a sacrifice to the god Brahman (XI, 5, b-8), and 
upon the death- ce in* monies and the raising of a burial mound 
(XllI, S). The horse-sacrifice (Asvamedha), the human 
sacrifice (Purusamedha) and the “ sacrifice of all” (8arva- 
niedha) are dealt with in Book XI i l, and the Pravargya 
ceiemony in Book XIV. x\t the close of this extensive work 


wiOi impfjrfcunt iiitroduotioriH and notes, b}' Julias Kijyeling in five volumes. (SBE, Vols. 
lii, 26, 41, 4B and 44). The tSataparha-Brrilimana is Kt^neially conf idered as ont^ of the 
hitesL BrShrnanas; soo Keith^ HOS, Vol. 18, pp. cii f. Acco>diu^ fco P. OUrnmare 
‘ * histoiro des ideoB tbeosophi(|uea dans I’lmle,” I, p. ‘J(i, luany passu^'es in iho »^utHp:ith>»- 

Hr. sliow the trace of the iiiHnence of tlic* d<K-triitea of the UpaniKadH. Wdvkf^rnagel, A bind. 
Uj’animatik 1, p. x'kx declares th:»t as to lanpfnaire, thf* Sutapatha-Br and tlu} Aitareya- 
tir. too is “ coitjparatively modern/’ whilst he considers the infSca.viinHa.Br, and the 
Taittiriya-Br. as the most ancient Braiimanas. (For the oppcisito view, see A'rb/i, HOS, 
Vol. 25, pp. 46 f.). Oldcnberg, “ Zur Geschichte dcr altindiH<'hen IToaa,” pp 20 fT., Rives the 
oxamploB iUustratinR the, “cjarlior” Brahmuya period from the 'J'aittiriya*Sarnhifca, and 
those for the “later ” period from the iSatapaUia-Brahinana. 

*) The “learning*' or reciting of th(3 Veda by the Indiane as a reh'giong duty has an 
exact parallel in the Thora-reading or “ learning *’ of the Jews, 
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is the old and important Bfhadaranyaka-Upanisad with which 
we shall become acquainted in the next chapter. 

(The difference between the Brahmanas which belong to 
the separate A^edas lies chiefly in the fact that the Brahmaijas 
of the Rgveda, in the presentation of the ritual, emphasize 
that which is of importance to the Hotar-priest, ) who has to 
recite the verses and hymns of the llgveda, (while the Brah- 
manas of the Samaveda are chiefly concerned with the duties 
of the Udgatar, and those of the Yajurveda with the sacri- 
flcial acts to be performed by the Adhvaryu. In the essen- 
tials of their contents the Brahmayjas all agree fairly well with 
one another.' In the main the same subjects are always dealt 
with ; and all these works bear the same stamp. This is the 
more noticeable, as ^we are compelled to assume a period of 
several centuries for the origin and propagation of this litera- 
ture. ) If we could believe the tradition which, in the so-called 
Varnsa or “ Genealogies,” specifies genealogical trees of 
teachers with fifty to sixty names, then not even a thousand 
years would suffice to locate all the generations of teachers 
whose names are mentioned. These genealogies have indeed 
the object of tracing back the origin of the sacrifice theory to 
some deity or other — Brahman, Prajapati or the Sun — but 
they also contain so many names which have certainly the 
appearance of being genuine family-names, that it is difficult 


‘) Oonnecied with the Samaveda, there is a special so-called “ BrShmana,” the 
Vaipsa. Brail mana (edited and explained by A. Weber, Ind. Stud. 4, 371 ff.) which 
contains only a list of 53 teachers, the last of whom, KaSyapa, is said to 
have received the tradition from god Agni. There are four different Vaipfias in 
the Satapatha Brfthma^a. The one given at tho conclusion of the work begins 
with the words: “We haA'o this from the son of BharadvSjo, the son of BharadvSji 
from tho son of Vatsimffindavl,” etc. Then follow 4() teachers, all only mention- 
ed by their maternal namoa. Only as the 46th in the list does YSjflavalkya appear. 
Uddililaka, who is known to us from the Upanl^ads, being mentioned as his teacher. The 
last (66th) human teacher is Kaayapa Naidhruvi, to wdiom the BrShma^a is said to have 
been revealed by Vftc (the goddess of speech). She is said to have received it from 
Ambhf^il (th^ voice of thunder) and the latter from Aditya (the sun). 
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to look upon them as pure fiction. However, even quite 
apart from these lists of teachers, there still remain the 
numerous names of teachers who, in the Brahmap.as them- 
selves, are quoted as authol’ities, and the fact remains that^the 
collectors and compilers of the Brahmanas shift the beginnings 
of the science of sacrifice as laid down in them, back to a far- 
distant past. This sacrifice-science itself, however, requires 
centuries for its development.) 

If we ask in which period we ai’e to locate these centuries 
of the development of the Brahmap.a literature, there can be 
as little question of any definite dates as there is in determin- 
ing the period of the Samhitas. The only certainty is, that 
the Samhita of the Rgveda was already concluded and that 
the hymn-poetry already belonged to a far-distant past, when 
prayers and sacrifices were first made the subject of a 
special “science.” ( It is probably certain, too, that the great 
majority of magic incantations, spells and formulae of the 
Atharvaveda and of the Yajurveda, as well as the melodies of 
the Satnaveda, are much older than the speculations of the 
Brahmanas.'^ On the other hand it is likely that the final 
compilation of the Samhitas of the Atharvaveda and of the 
liturgical Samhitas was about contemporaneous with the 
beginnings of the Brahmana literature, so that the latest 
portions of these Sainhitas might be of the same date as the 
earliest portions of the Brahmanas. ){ At least the geographical 
and cultural conditions indicate this, as they are represented to 
us on the one hand in the Samhitas of the Atharvaveda and 
Yajurveda, and on the other hand in the Brahmapas, in 
comparison with those of the Rgveda. We have seen how, in 
the period of the Atharvaveda-Samhita, the Aryan tribes of the 
Indus land, the home of the Rgveda, had already spread 
themselves further east into the region of the Ganges and the 
Jamna. The region which is indicated by the Samhitas of 
the Yajurveda as well as by all the Brahmanas, is t|ie land 
of the JSTttrws and those two tribes whose mighty 
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battles for/n the niieleus of the great Indian epic, the 
Mahabhilrata. Kurukseira, “the land of the Kurus,” in 
particular, is regarded as a holy land, in which, as it is 
frequently put, the gods themselves •celebrated their sacrificial 
feasts. rTliis land Kiiruksctra lay between the two small 
rivets Sarasvati and Disadvatl in the plain to the west of the 
Ganges and Jainna ; and the neighbouring region of the 
Pancalas strtdched from the north-west to the south-east 
between the Ganges and Jarana. /I’his part of India, the Doab 
between Gtinges and dainna from tire neighbourhood of Delhi 
toils fiir as Mathura, is still in a later period, regarded as the 
actual “ Brail man land” tHrahniavarta), rvhose customs 
according to the briiiirnanical law-books should be adopted 
for the whole of lndi;i. d'his region is not only the land of 
the origin of the Sainhitiis of the Yajurveda and of the 
Bralunanas, hut also the home of the whole of brahmanical 
culture, which first spread from here over the whole of India.-) 
^ The religious and social condiiions liave eieinged very much 
since the time of tiie Ilgveda. The old gods of tlu' llgveda 
still appear in the Ynjurvedii-Satnhitiis and in the llriihmanas, 
just as in the Atlmrv.iveda. But llieie signilicanee Inis wholly 
faded, and they owe fill thi^ power they possess to the sacrilice 
alone. Eurthermore, some gods who still pbiy a subordinate 
part in the Rgveda, step into far greater jirominence in the 
liturgical Satnl.ilas and in the Brahmanas, as Vimu, and 
especially Rudra or Swa. Paramount importance now also 
attaches to Pmjapati, “ the lord of creatures,” who is regarded 
as the father of the gods (devas) as well as of the demons 
(asuras). The word Asura,''' which, corresponding to the 
Avestic Ahnra, in the Rgveda still has the meaning of 
“ endowed with miraculous powers ” or “ God,” and appears 
especially often as an epithet of the god Varuiia, henceforth 
has exclusively the meaning of “ demon ” which it always has 


) Sea ftbove, p. 78. 
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in later Sanskrit, and again and again mention is made in the 
Brahmanas of the battles between Devas and i\suras. Yet 
there is nothiner titanic about these battles, as, for instance, 
the battle between Indra and Vrtra in the Rgveda, but the 
gods and Asuras exert themselves to surpass each other by 
means of sacrifices. For in these Brahmanas the gods 
actually have to make sacrifices if they wish to accomplish 
anything. Nothing is more significant for the Brahmanas 
than the tremendous importance which is ascribed to the 
sacrifice. The sacrifice is here no longer the means to an end, 
but it is an aim in itself, indeed, tlie highest aim of existence. 
The sacrifice is also a power which overwhelms all, indeed, a 
creative force of Nature. Therefore the sacrifice is identical 
with Prajapati, th(i creator. “ Prajapati is the sacrifice ” is 
an oft-repeated sentence in the Brahmanas. “ The soul of all 
l)eings, of all god> is this, the sacrifice.” “ Truly, he who 
consecrates himself for the sacrifice, he consecrates himself 
for the All, for only after the sacrifice follows the All; in 
making the pia^parations for the sacrifice, for which he 
consecrates liim.self, he creates the All out of himself.” 
Equally endowed with magic power and equally significant is 
everything which is connected with the sacrifice, the sacrificial 
utensils no less than the prayers and formulae, the verses and 
their metres, the chants, and their melodies. Every single 
sacrificial act is treated with the greatest circumstantiality: 
enormous importance is attached to the most trivial circum- 
stances, to the least details. Whether an action is to be 
performed to the left or to the right, whether a pot is to be put 
in this or in that spot on the place of sacrifice, wliether a blade 
of grass is to be laid down tvith the point to the north or to 
the north-east, whether the priest steps in front of the fire or 
behind it, in which direction he must have his face turned, 
into how many parts the sacrificial cake is to be divided. 


) Sat., XIV, 3, 2, 1. Ill, 6, 3, 1. 
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whether the ghee is to be poured into the northern or the 
southern half or into the centre of the fire, at which instant 
the repetition of a certain spell, the singing of a certain song 
has to take place, — these are questions upon which genera- 
tions of masters of the art of sacrifice have meditated, and which 
are treated in the most searching manner in the Brahmanas. 
Upon the correct knowledge of all these details does the 
weal and woe of the sacrificer depend. Such, indeed, ai^ 
the wilds and ravines of sacrifice, and they (take) hundreds 
upon hundreds of days’ carriage-drives ; and if any venture 
into them without knowledge, then hunger or thirst, evil- 
doers and fiends harass them, even as fiends wouid harass 
foolish men wandering in a wild forest ; but if those who 
know this do so, they pass from one deity to another, as from 
one stream into another, and from one safe place to another, 
and obtain well-being, the world of heaven.” 

'-4lut “those who know,” the guides through the wilder- 
ness of sacrificial art, are the priests, and it is no wonder 
that the claims of the priestly caste — for of such a, caste we 
must now speak, as the caste system is already fully deve- 
loped — in the Brahmanas (as already in some parts of the 
Atharvaveda) exceed all bounds. Now the Brahmans are 
frequently declared to be gods. “ Y es, they are the very 
gods, the Brahmans.” One Brahmana states plainly 
enough : 


q Eggvling (SBE., Vol, 12, p. X) recalls the fact that among the Ancient Romans, 
too, the Pontifices gained their power and inhnenee through being the only people who 
understood all tlie details of the sacrificial ceremonial, whioh details, though small, had 
yet been declared tremendously important. It happened in Ancient lionio, that a sacrifice 
had to bo repeated thirty times, because some little mistake had been made at one of the 
ooromoniea ; and in Ancient Romo, too, a ceremony ■was regarded ks null and void, if a 
word was mispronounced or an act was not performed quite correctly, or if the music did 
not cease playing ui the right laoinent. Cf- Marquardt and Jfow?nsen, Handbucli der 
rdinischen Altertiimer, VI, pp. 172, 174, 213. 

*) 6at. XXI, 2, 3, 12. Translated by J. EggoUngy SBE., Vol. 44, p. 160. 

*) TaitfcirTya*8ainhita, 1, 7, 3, 1. 
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Two kinds of gods there are, indeed, namely the gods areiihe 
gods, and the learned and studying*) Brahmans are the human gods. 
Between these two is the sacrifice divided: the sacrificial gifts are for 
the gods, the -presents (Daksinas) for the human gods, the learned and 
studying Brahmans: by means of sacrificial gif js he pleases the gods, by 
presents he pleases the human gods, the learned studying Brahmans : 
these two kinds of god^ transfer him, when they are satisfied, into the 
blessedness of heaven.” ^ 

Four duties lias the Brahman : Brahmar/ic descent, 
corresponding conduct, fame (attained through erudition) 
and “ ripening of tlie people (i.e. offering of sacrj^fices, by 
means of which people are made rj})e for the Beyond). 
But the ^‘ripened” peop\e also haveifour duties towards the 
Brahmans : They must show them honbur, give them presents, 
may not oppress and not kill them. The property ol ^ 
Brahman may under no circumstances be (ouphed by the 
king; and if a king gives his whole (fountry with all that j 
is in it, to the pribsts as a sacrificia|l fee (daksiua), then it 
is always understood that the property of Bjrahmans is 
excepted. A king can certainly oppre« ajBr^hmari, |)ut 
if he does so, evil will befall him. At thoj consecration of 
a king the priest says “ this man, ye ])eoDle,|is your king; 
Soma is ^the king of us BrahraansJ” to v4iic|i the Satapatha- 
Brahmana observes : “ By this formula he makes the whole 
nation as food for the king;^) the Brahman alone he excepts; 
therefore the Brahman must not be utilised as food ; foe he 
has^ Soma as his king.’’^) Only the murder of a Brahman 
is real murder. ^ quarrel between a Brahmcln and a 
noti-Brahn!^, the judge must always decide in favour of 
the Brahraan'^or- the Brahman may not be contradicted.®’ 


1) Literally “ who hare hoard and who roj^at (recite what they have heaid,. 
“) Sat. II, 2, 6 ! IV, 3, 4, 4. • 

') i.e. the kiiig lives by f)eople, who havetto pay him tkios. 

•) 6at. XI, 6, 7, 1 ; Xrijf. 5*^4, 24 j XIIi; 6,k ; V, i 2, 3. 

“) Sat. XIII, 3, .5, 3 ; Ta^tiriya-S^^hitS, 11,^5, 1 1, 91 
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Everything which for some reason or another is taboo, which 
one may not touci», and cannot use otherwise, as, for 
example, the stone and earthenware vessels of a deceased 
person or a cow (intended for the Agnihotra milk) which 
becomes stubborn or ill, must be given to the Brahman, 
especially the remains of sacrifices and food which are taboo 
for others, for “ nothing injures the stomach of a 
Brahman.”" 

Thus, at last, the conclusion is arrived at, that the Brahman 
is no longer a “ human god ” by the side of the heavenly gods, 
but that h(! raises himself above the gods. Already in the 
Saiapatha-Brahraana it is said: “The Brahman descended 
from a Rsi indeed is all deities,” i.e. in him :ill deities are 
incorporated. This presutnption on the part of the priests, 
the beginnings of which we meet with in the Brahmanas, is 
not only of the greatest interest for the history of culture as 
an example of priestly arrogance, but it is also the precursor 
of a phenomenon which we can trace thi'ough the whole of 
Indian antiquity, and which, I think, is deeply rooted in the 
life of the Indo-European mind. While, for instance, the 
Hebrew poet says : “ What is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him, a«id the son of man that Thou visitest him ? ” and 
adds “ Man is like unto nothingness,” a Greek poet uttered 
the great saying : “ There is much that is powerful, but the 
most powerful is man.” And a German poet — the same 
who created tlie super-man Faust, who knocks violently 


’) Taifctirtya SambitS tl, 6, 8, 7. 0/. Goethe, Fanst : 

“ Tho Cluirch has a good digestion/^" 
lias eaten up whole lands 
And yet never over-eaten herself.” 

*) Xn, 4, 4, 6. Later it IB said in the law-book of Manu: “.A Brahman, bo he learned 
or unlearned, i.s a great deity,” and immediately afterwards, “The Brahman is tho highest 
doifcy*” Manu, IX, 317, 819. 

“ What awful horror seizoa the©, O Supor-man ! ” 
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at the gates of the spiiit-world — has sung the song of Prome- 
theus, w ho calls to the gods : 

I know nothing poorer 

Under the sun, than ye, O gods I ** 

And in India we see how, already in the Brahmanas, the 
priest exalts himself ovc’r the gods through the sacrifice ; in 
the epics we read countless stories of ascetics who, through 
asceticism attain to such .ascendancy that the gods tremble 
upon their thrones. ,/In Buddhism, however, the divine beings, 
with Indra the prince of gods, have fully dwindled into quit© 
insignificant beings, who differ from ordinary mortals only 
in that they are somewhat better situated, and even that only 
so long as they remain devout Buddhists ; and infinitely high 
above these gods stands not only the Buddha himself, but 
every man who, through lore for aU beings and through renun- 
ciation of the world, has become an Arhat or saint.^^ 

Thus already in tlu' Brahmanas the way is prepared for 
that great movement to whicli Buddliism owes its origin: for 
it cannot be questioned that the old and genuine Brahmaijas 
belong to the Pre- Buddhist period. While in the Brah- 
manas not the least trace is shown of any acquaintance 
with Buddhism, the Buddhist (exts pre-suppose the existence 
of a Brahmana literature. We can therefore say upon good 
grounds that the centuries in which the Liturgical Sarnhitas 
and the Brahmanas originated, must fall into the period 
after the conclusion of the hymn-composition and the Rgveda- 
Samhita and before the appearance of Buddhism. 

As regards the actual contents of these works, a few 
examples will suffice to give the reader an idea. The 

’) See A. Wther, SB A, 1897, 1, 594, ff. 

It is significant that, in ihe list of huuiari sacrifices in the jana no yi-SamhitA, 
XXX (/■/. above, pp. 147 f.) there is no mention of either monks or imns, or (^f Hnddhiats at 
aU. And yet this list is probably later than the oldest Brahmanas, 

26 
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Indians tlnimselves usually arrange the contents of the Brah- 
manas in two principal cat(‘;^ori('s, which they call Vidhi 
and Arfhamda, V'idhi means ‘‘rule, precept,’’ Arthavada 
“explanation of meaninir.” For the Biahmanas first give rules 
for the performance of the single ceremonies, and to these 
the interpretations and explanations of (he purpose and 
meaning of the sacrificial acts and prayers are afterwards 
attached. 4'hns, for example, tlu^ Satapatha-lh’ahrnana begins 
with the precepts upon tlui vow of ahstineiiee, which the 
sacritieer has to make on the day before the new-moon and 
full-moon sacrifice. Thine we read : 

“ lie who is about to entiu' on the vow, touelus water, whilst stand- 
inji^ between tbc AhavanTya aiid (fai‘)»a|)atya fire-', with his face 
turned lowards east, ddio re. son why In* touches water is, that man is 
(saerilicially) in)})nre on ae(^ount of his speaking untruth ; and because by 
that act an internal [uiriticalion (is iffected), — fur water is indeed 
(sacriticially) j)ure. ‘ After becoming saerifieiallv luire, T will enter 
on the vow/ thus (he thinks) ; for water is indeed purifying. 
‘ Having become purified through ilie puriH ing one, I will enter on the 
vow/ thus (he thinks, and) this is the reason why h(‘ louehos water. ’’ 

To such sim{)le (‘Xplauations there are often attached 
discussions of the views of various tecichers upon some question 
of ritual. 'I hus here the controversy is raised whether, at the 
making of the vow^ in question, one sliould fast or not, and 
it is said : 

Now then of the eating (or) fasting. And on this point AshSTa 
Savayasa, on the one luind, was of opinion that the vow consisted in 
fasting. For assuredly (he argued), the gods see through the mind of man ; 
they know that, when he enters on this vow he means to sacrifice to them 
next morning. Therefore all the gods betake themselves to his house, and 
abide by (him or the fires, upa-vas) in his house : w hence this (day) is 
called i?pa-vasa(ha. [ 7 ] 

Nowy as it w'ould even be unbecoming for him to lake food, before 

*) Sat* I, 1, 1, 1. Traiislalod by J. fjggelitu/^ SBE. ^i)l 12, pp. 2 f. 
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men (who are staying witli him as his ij^uests) have eaten ; how 
much more would it be so, if he were to take food before the gods (who 
are staying with him) have eaten : let him therefore take no food 
at all. [8] 

Yajfiavalkya, on the otlier hand, said : If he does not eat, he thereby 
becomes a sacrilicer tn the Fathers ; and if he does eat, he eats 
before the gods have eaten : lot liirn therefore eat what, when eaten, 
counts as not eaten For tliat of wliieh no offering is made, even though 
it is eaten, is considered as not, eaten. When he therefore eats, he 
does not become a sacriflcer to tluj Fathers ; and by eating of that of which 
no offering is made, he does not eat before the gods have eaten. [9] 

Let him therefore eat only vvliat grows in ih(‘ forest,, be it forest 
jdants or the fruit (d‘ trees. 

Efymolo(jie,s, .studi a.s that of 1 1 [javasatlia in the altove- 
(juoted place, are (‘X(*ee(liiigly fretjiu'iit in the Hralintanas. 
Moreover, it is regarded as a. special advantage if an ety- 
mology is ]i()t quite accuia,te, for the gods love that which 
is hidden.’’ Thus, for instance, the name of tlie god Tndra 
is derived from in<lh, '‘to kindle,” and it is said: he is, 
therefore, actually named Jnd/m, and lie is called “ Indra ’’ 
only because the gods love what is concealed. Or the word 
'' ulukhala'^ which means “mortar,” is derived from uru 
kajai^ “ it shall make wide,” and “ ulukhala ” is declared to 
be a mystical d('signatio]i for “ urukara,” Like the ety- 
mologizing, identify iti (j and symholiziny play an even greater 
part in the Brahmanas than in the Yajurveda-Sarnhitas : the 
most dissirniiar things being put together and associated 


q Tlie KentejKCci in hrackeiH Inivt* betn C(nii|)letcd from tbo context. It is 
impossible to rerrcler the original accurately in English withcuct such completions. The 
BrShmanas are not written for readers^ but spohon to liearors, hence much is omitted which 
the speaker can express by means of emphasizing certain words, manual gestures, 
and so on. 

Because fasting isordalijod for sncrifice.s to the fathers 
®) iSat. I, 1, 1, I, 7-10. Translated by J. Eggcli'ni./, SUE., Vol. 12, pp, 4 f. 

*) Sat. VI, 1, 1, 2; AMT, 5, 1, 22, cf. above, p. 184. 

See above, p. 181. On identifications in the Brflhma^a.s see Oldenherg, Vorwia* 
eeusohaftliche Wissenschaft, pp. 110 ff. 
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with one atiotlidr. On »n(3vy of the Brahrnaijas we 

find explanations like the following : 

“Be now strews sacrifirijil jrrass all round (the fires), and fetches 
the utensils, takinij^ two at a time, viz. tlie winnowing basket and the 
Agnihotra ladle, the wooden sword and the [totsherds, the wedge and the 
black antelope skin, the mortar and the pestle, the large and the small 
mill-stones. Tliese are ten in number ; for of ten syllables consists the 
Vii Aj (metre), and radiajit (viraj) also is the sacrifice; so that he thereby 
makevS the sacrifice resemble tln^ Virfij. 1'he reason why he takes two 
at a time is, because a pair means strength; for when two undertake 
anything, there is strength in it. Moreover, a j)air represents a produc- 
tive copulation, so that a productive copulation (of those respective 
objects) is thereby effected.’^ 

^^Now the sacritice is the man. The sacrifice is the man for the 


reason that the man s]U’eads (performs) it; and tiiat in being sjiread 
it is made of exactly the same ext«*nt as the man : this is the reason 
why the sacrifice is the man. [I] 

'Fhe juhu (sjx)on) further beLmgs to that (man-shaped sacrifice 
and so does the upahhrt ; and the dhruva^^; represents its trunk, 
Now it is from the trunk that all these limbs proceed, and for this reason 
the entire sacrifice proceeds from the dhruva. [2] 

The dipping-spoon 4) (sruva, masc.) is no other than the breath. 
This breath passes through (or, goes to) all the limbs, and for that reason 
the dipping-spoon goes to all the offering-spoons (sruc, fern.). [3] 

That jului further is to him no other than yonder sky, and the 
upabhrt this atmosphere, and the dhruva this same (earth). Now it is 
from this (earth) that all the worlds originate: and from the dhruva, 
therefore, the whole sacrifice proceeds. |^ 4 j 


') ftnt 1, 1, 1, 22, Translated by J. Eggcling^ SBE., Vol. 12, pp. 10 f. 

-) Because, in measuring th.‘ sacriRcial place, snch measurements as “man’s 
length,” “arm’s lengtl),” “span “ and so on, ard" employed, 

*) Names of different sacrilicial spoons. 

♦) With this spoon (Sniva) tlic ghee is taken out of the ghoe-pot and poured into 
the saorifioial spoons with which it ie served. 

®) “He” moans Burn •; a, ‘man.” But Puriisa also means “ spirit” and designates 
the “Great Spirit” too, which i« one with Prajapati, the creator of the universe. Hence 
the sacrifice is not only identified with man (the sacrificer) hut also with the Universal 
Spirit a!»d Prajftpati. 0/. above, p. 184, note 2. 
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The dippinjj-spoon then is no other than that blowing one (the wind); 
it is this that sweeps across all these worlds : and for that reason the 
sruva goes to all the offering-spoons.” '1 [5] 

In countless places in the Hrahinanas the morifiee is 
identified with the "od Visnu and equally frequently with 
the cr(^ator Prajnpafi,‘ But tlie ye(n\ too, is identified with 
Prajapati countless times, while on the other band Agul, 
as the fire-altar, is also regarded as the year, because the 
building of the fire-altar t;ikes a whole year. Thus we read: 
“ Agni is the year, and the year is those worlds,” and imme- 
diately afterwards: “Agni is Prajapiti, and Prajapati is 
the year.’’ Or, Prajapati, indeed, is tlu' sacrifice and the 
year, the new moon niglit is its gate, and the moon is the 
bolt of the gate.” A prominent part is here played by 
the symbolism of figures. Thus we road, for example: 

“ Will) fnur (verses) lie lakes (some of the ashes) ; he thereby snjiplies 
him (Agni) wiih /io/r-tooted animals; ami aiiiinals being tood, it is with 
food he thus supphes him. With llirre (verses) he takes (the ashes) 
down (to the water), — I hat makes .\ere//, for of seven layers eonsis-ls the 
fire-altar, seven seasons are a year, and the year is Agni: as great as 
Agni is, as great as his measure, so great does tliis become.” 

Here and there these barren explanations gain a little 
intere.st through the fact that they throw some light upon 
the moral views and social conditions of the period to which 
the Brilhraanas belong. Thus, for example, at the soma- 
sacrifice one of the soma-libations is dedicated to Agni 
Patnivat, i.e. “Agni accompanied hy^ his wives.” This 
libation differs in certain details from oWier soma-gifts, and 
these deviations in the offering of the same are explained by 


’) Sat. I, 3, 2, 1-5. Transliited by J. Eggeling, 8BK. Vol. 12, p. 78 f. 
•) Sat. VllI, 2, 1, 17-18 : XI, 1. 1, 1. 

®) Sat. VI, 8, 2, 7. Translated by J. EggeUvg, SBE., Vol. 41, p. 29o. 
*) Of. above, p. 88. 
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reference to tiie weakness and helplessness of the female 
sex: 

*‘ Wiih the remains ol* o^hee left over in the sacrifieial spoon he mixes 
(the sorna). Other sum i-libatioiis he makes stron;^, by mixing them, but 
he vvciikens this (ni»“, ; tor ; 4 ’hoe is in^leed a thunderbolt, and with the 
thumlerbolt, tlie ghee, did the gods beat and weaken their wives; and thus 
beaten and we.ikcMied llu'y had lio rigid, whatever either to their own bodies 
or to an lieritage And likewise be now beats and weakens the wives 
with the thunderbolt, the ghee, and thus beaten and vveikened, the wives 
have no right whatever either to their own bodies or to an heritage/’ 
(f^at. IV, 4, 2, l;i,) 

This, then, would he n ritual argument for the bondage 
of woman.'' In another place the relationship of the wife 
to the hushand appears in a slightly pleasanter light. Namely, 
at the Vajapeya-sacrilice, the following ceremony occurs. A 
ladder is leaned against the sacrificial stake, and the sacrificer, 
with his wife, ascends it ; 

“ When he is ubmt to ascend, ho addresses his wife in the following 
words : ' Wife, let ns ascend to licaveu,’ and the wife answers ; ‘ Yes, let us 
ascend.’ The reason why he addresses his wife thus is tins : She the wife, 
is indeed his own half ; tlicrefore as long as he has no wife, so long he does 
not ]iroi)agato his species, so long he is no complete individual ; but when 
ho has a wife, then he propagates his si)eeies, then he is complete. ‘As a 
complete individual .will I go this w.ay (to heaven),’ he thinks; therefore he 
addresses his wife in this manner.” (Sat. V. 'Z, 1, 10.) 

The place of sacrifice or the altar (Vedi, fern.) is re- 
presented in the symbolism of the Briihmapas as a woman. 
The following rule for the erection of the altar gives us in- 
formation upon the ancient ideal of feminine beauty : 


') Wo alHo road in tbo Bnihmniias such sontenceaas: “ Verily, the aaorifice is right 
and truth, womnn is sovnothing vv'rong’’ ( .MaitrRyanTy h- ^ amhita. 1 , 10, 11), “ Nir^ti (*.5. 

fijvil personified) is woman." (Maitr. 1, 10, Ui), “Woman, the Sudra, the dog, and the 
blackbird (the crow) are something wrong," (Sat. 14, 1, 1, 31), etc. See Levi, La 
doctrine dn Haerifiee dans log Brtlhmanas, pp. 156 ff. ; Ohivttberg, Vorwissensohaftliohe 
Wissenaobaft, pp. 41 f. ; and Winternitz, Dio Frau in den indiscben Keligionen, I, pp. 4 f., 
10 If , 43, 
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(the altar) should be broader ou the west side, eontraeted in the 
middle, and broad aj^ain on the east side; f«>r tiius shaped they jiraise a 
woman: ‘ broad about the hips, somewhat narrower l?etween the shoulders, 
and contracted in the middle (or, about the waist).’ 'riierehy he makes it 
(the altar) pleasing to the ^ods.”^^ 

A glaring light is thrown upon the sexual morality of 
that period by a briitul sacrificial custom wliich occurs at one 
of the sacrifices of the seasons, and is described as follovrs : 

“ Thereupon the Prat ip‘astha’ r rctijrns (to where the sacrificer’s 
wife is seated). When lie is about to lead ih<‘ wife away,’'! he asks her, 
^ Witli whom boldest thou iut;u-eourse ’ Now wlum a woman who belongs 
to one (man) carries on intercourse witli aiiotlier, she undonhtedly commits 
a (sin) ag^ainst Varuna. lie therefore thus asks her, lest she should 
saerifice with a secret pauiJ: i*» her mind ; for when confessed the sin 
liecomes less, since it becomes truth •; this is why he thus a.dvs her. And 
whatever (connection) she coufessos not, that indeed will turn out 
injurious to her relat i vi^s.” * ^ 

This, by the way, is one of the few phases in the Brah- 
manas where morality is thouglit of. It is only very occa- 
sionally that we come across moial reflections, as for instance, 
wlion the Asuras defeated the gods by falsehood, but the gods 
gained th(^ ascendancy in the end, we are told that in like 
manner when men speak the trnti), they may suffer adversity 
at first, hut will prosper ultimately, while though the liars 
may have success for a time, they will surely perish in the 
Generally speaking, however, it is very characteristic 
of these texts that there is hardly any mention of morality in 
them at all. The Brahmanas are a splendid proof of the fact 
that an enormous amount of religion can he connected with 

0 I, 2, .■), lU '’I'l’aiulnf.od by ,1. SI!K, \"o]. J 2. p. 

‘) One of t}ie priests, an as.sistant of Mio adlivarvu. 

Namely to the altar, wI'H3re she is to offer a jjift to Varuna. 

*) Sat, 11, 5, 2, 20. Translated by J. Eggclin(i, SUE , Vol 12, ]>p. 306 f. 

Sat. IX, 5, l,l6f. Oldenharg ( Vorwissenachaftliohe Wiaaenschaft, pp. 19 ff., 
124 ff., 184 ff.) has taken g:re.at pains to (5olle(*t all that can be foanil on ethical ideas in the 
Itrahtnanas. It does not araonnt to mueh. 
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infinitely little morality. Religious acts, sacrifices and 
ceremonies, are the one and only subject of all these extensive 
works, but morality is a thing with which these works have 
nothing to do.'* On the contrary, sacrificial acts are not only 
performed in order that the gods may fulfil the very 
materialistic wishes of the sacrifiper, but also very frequently 
in order to injure an enemy. Indeed, the Brahraanas give 
directions for the priests, how, by means of the sacrifice, 
they can injure the sacrificer himself by whom they are 
employed, if, for instance, he does not give them enough 
presmits. They need only perform the prescribed ceremonies 
in reverse order, or employ spells at the wrong place, and 
th'i fate of the sacrificer is sealed. 

But enough of (his intricate science of sacrifice which 
forms the chief contents of the Brahmanas. (^'ortunately, 
one of the component parts of the Arthavada or the “explana- 
tion of meaning,” consists of the so-called Itihasas, Akhyanas 
and Pnrams, i.e. narratives, myths and legends, which are 
narrated in order to explain the reason for some ritual act or 
otherr^ As in the Talmud, to which the Brahmapas have some 
similarity, the blooming garden of the llagada (so beautifully 
described in song by Heine) stands beside the theological 
jugglery of the Halacha, so also in the Brahmanas the desert 
of desolate theological speculation is now and then pleasantly 
relieved by an oasis, in which the flower of poetry, a poetical 
narrative or a deeply thoughtful legend of the creation, 
blossoms. 


') “ MoraU htivo fouTtti no place in thi.s; .siyssteta ; the Baciifiee which repfnhites the 
relationahip of man with the jg-orlt; in a rni'chanical operation which acts by its innermost 
energy; yiitblen in the l>(>so n of nature, it only omerjros under the maj^io action of the 
priest.” ‘‘ it is iuiced ditlicult to conceive of anything more brut.il or more material than 
[ theology of the Brdhmanas; the notions, which custom has slowly refined and clothed 
with a moral aspect, snrpri.se ns by their savage realism.” Sylvain l4a doctrine dfi 

sacrihe©, p. 9 ; cf. 104 ft’. 
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The very old myth, already known to the singers of the 
Rgveda, of Purflravas and TJrvasi, narrated in the 
^tapatha-Brahmana,^^ is such an oasis in the desert. It is 
there related how the nymph (Apsaras) UrVasl loved the king 
Pururavas, how she stated her conditions when she became 
his wife, and how the Gandharvas caused him to violate one 
of these conditions. Then she eluded him, and Purflravas, 
wailing and lamenting, wandered throughout the whole of 
Kuruksetra until he came to a lotus-pond, where nymplis 
were swimming about in the form of swans. Among them 
was Urvasl and there ensued the dialogue which is already 
known to us from the dialogue verses of the Rgveda. 

Then her heart took pity on him. She said, * Come here the last 
night of the year from now : then shalt thou lie with me for one night, 
and then this son of thine, will have been born.^ He came there on the 
last night of the year, and lo, there stood a golden palace ! They then 
said to him only this (word), ‘ Enter I’ and then they bade her go to him. 

She then said, ‘ To-morrow morning the Gandharvas will grant thee 
a boon, and thou must make thy choice.* He said, ‘ Choose thou for me 1 * 
She replied, ^ Say, Let me be one of yourselves ! ** * In the morning the 
Gandharvas granted him a boon ; and he said, ‘ Let me be one of 
yourselves ! ’ 3> 

Thereupon, the Gandharvas taught him a particular 
form of fire-sacriflce, through which a mortal becomes 
changed into a Gandharva. To the description of this 
sacrifice we owe the insertion in the Brahmana of the old 
wonder-tale from which not even the doctors of the sacrificial 
art could strip all the magic of poetry. 

flu the Satapatha- Brahmana we also find the Indian 


0 XI, 6 , 1 . Translated by Eggeling, SBE, Vol. 44, pp. 68 ff., German translation by 
X. Ghldner, Vedisohe Studien, I, 244 ff. See above, pp. 103 f. 

*) Litera41y : “ This thy son here.” One of the many expressions which are only 
o^licable in the oral presentation. Similarly, this here ” in the BrShmanas often means 
“ earth,** ** that yonder *’ means “ sky,** and so on. 

•) Translated by J, Mggeling, SBB., Vol. 44, pp. 72 I 

27 
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legend of the flood, which in all probability is derived from 
a Semitic source* in its oldest form : 

In the monhn^ they hrou^^ht to Manii water for washing just as 
now also they (are wont to) bring (water) for washing the hands. When 
he was washing Inrrjsclf, a lish came into his hands. (1) 

It s[)alv'e to him the word, * Hear me, 1 will save thee ! ^ ‘ Wherefrom 
wilt thou save rne ? ^ ‘A flood will carry away all these creatures : from 
that I will save thee ^ IJow am I to rear thee (2) 

It said, ‘ As long as we are small, there is great destruction for us : 
fish devours fish. Thou wilt first keep me in a jar. When I outgrow 
that, thou wilt dig a ])it and keep me in it. When I outgrow that, thou 
wilt take me down to the sea, for tlieii I sliall be bi'yond desti iietion.’ (-3) 

It soon beeame a jhaslia (a large fisli) ; for that grows largest (of 
all fish). Thereupon it said, ‘ In sneli and such a year that Hood will 
come. Hioii shalt then attend to me {t.e. to my advice) by preparing a 
ship ; and when the flood has risen thou shalt enter into the shij>, and I 
will save tiiee from it.’ (4) 

Aft<‘r he had reared it in tliis way, he took it down to the sea. And 
in the same year which the fish had indicated to him, he attended to 
(the advice of the flsii) by pre})aring a ship ; and when the Hood had risen, 
he enteied into tlie .shi[). Tiie lish then swam up to him, and to its horn 
he tied the rof)e of the siiip, and by that means lie passed swiftly up to 
yonder northern mountain. (5) 

It then said, ‘ I have saved thee. Fasten the ship to a tree ; but 
let not the water cut thee off, whilst thou art on the mountain. As the 
water subsides, thou mayest gradually descend ! ’ Accordingly he gradually 
descended, and hence that (slope) of the northern mountain is called 
' Mann’s descent.’ The Hood then swept away all these creatures, and 
Manu alone remained here.*^ 

Thus far jijofts the old legend which must have related 
further how the human race was renewed through Manu. 
The Brahtnana, however, related that Manu, in order to 
obtain d('scendants, offered a sacrilice ; out of this sacrifice 
arose a woman, and through her the human race was propa- 
gated. This daughter of Manu is called IclS—and the 


') Sat. I, 8, 1, Trsoslafced by Eg^eling, SB®., Tol. I pp. 216 % 
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narrative is inserted only to explain the significance of a 
sacrificial gift designated by the name of Ida. 

These narratives are also of importance to us as the 
oldest examples of Indian narrative prose which we possess. 
]t has already been mentioned that this prose of the oldest 
epic compositions frequently alternafes with verses. But 
while in the story of Pururavas and Urvasi the verses appear 
not only in the Rgveda-collection, but in language and metre 
belong to the oldest Vedic compositions too, we find^in the 
Aitareya-Brahmana an Akhyana in which the Gathas or 
verses scattered among the prose approach the epic in langu- 
age es well as in metre. This is the legend of SSunahsepa,^^ 
interesting in more ways than one. ^It begins as follows : 

“ Hariscandra, son of Vedlias, a king of the race of the Iksvakiis, was 
childless. He had a handreJ wives, hut by none of them did he have 
a son. Once Parvata and Narada*'^^ visited liim, aud he asked NaraJa: 

As all men desire a son, wise men as well as fools, 

Tell me, O Nar.ida, what a man gains by having 

a son.’^ 

Asked thus in one verse, he replied with ten : 

The father, who looks upon the face of his son, born 

living unto him, 

Discharges his debt in him, attains to immortality 

through hirn.'^^ 


Aitareya-Brahmana, VI f, 1JM8, Eiitj;lish translation by Max llu/ier, “ History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature/,’' 2iul od., London, 1800, pp, 408 ff., by M. Uaug, amd by 
A, B. Kettk in their respective translations of the Aitareya Hralimana. (ilerman translation 
;by R, Roth, Jnd, Stud., 1, 407 ff. Sco also Roth, Ind. Stud., 2. 112 ff. ; A. Weber, SBA,, 
pp. 770 ff. ; Keith, HOS., Vol. 25, pp. 01 ff, ; Charpenher, Die Suparnasage, pp. 68 f. 
The story is called an “ Akhyfina” in the text itsedf. 

*) Two R^is or saints, who dwell now in heaven, now on earth, and often serve the 
god 8 as tnesaengers. 

The best explanation of this verse is given in two BrShmana passages, TaittirTya- 
Satnhitft, VI, 3, 10, 6 : “From the moment of his birth the Brahman is burdened with 
three debts ; to the he owes the vow of learning the Veda, to the gods ho owes the 
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Of all the joys there are for creatures on this earth, 

In fire, and in water, greatest is the father’s in his son. 

Always through the eon have fathers conquered 

darkness ; 

He himself is again newly-born, the son is to him 

a rescuing boat. 

What avails the dirt, and what the goat-skin, what the 
beard, and what asceticism ! 

Brahmans, desire a son for yourselves : in him ye have 
the blameless world of heaven. 


Food is life, clothing is protection and gold ornaments 

are beauty ; 

Marriage means cattle ; a friend is the wife, a sorrow 

the daughter, 

Light in the highest regions of heaven is the son to his father. 

The husband entereth his wife, becomes the embryo 

in her womb. 

And is by her brought forth again, in the tenth moon, 

as a new man/’ 


After he had uttered the verses, he said to him ! ‘ Approach 

King Yaruna and say : ‘ May a son be born to me ; I will sacrifice him to 


find to the Fathers^ offspring ; he who begets a son, offers sacrifices and keeps the 
vow of learning the Voda, is freed from his debts;” and TaifctirTya-Brahma^ja I, 5, 5, 6 : 

“ In descendants dost thou propagate thy race ; that, 0 mortal, is thy immortality,” 
Already in the Rgvoda V, 4, 10, it is said : “ May I, O Agni, attain to immortality throngh 
descendants ! ” 

*) The verso is directed against the forest-hermits and ascetics. 

*) Because the purchase price for -daughters was, among the ancient Indians as 
among the ancient Greeks, paid in cows. Cf, the ** oxen-bringing maidens ” in Homer. 

®) At the marriage, in Ancient India, the bride and bridegroom took seven steps 
together, whereupon the bridegroom said : “ At the seventh step become a friend (maso.).** 

*) Female infanticide and child marriage have been the dismal consequences of the 
view that the birth of a daughter is a calamity. See WinternitZf Dio Frau in den indischen 
Religionen, I, pp. 21 ff. The view that a daughter is ” a misery ” is, however, spread all 
over the world, 

*) Here follow four verses more, in which the same ideas are varied. 
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thee.’ ‘ So be it,’ he said, and went up to King Varnna, praying : ' May 

a son be born to me ; I will sacrifice him to thee.’ ‘ So be it ’, (said 

Varuna). Then a son was born to him, Rohita by name. And Varnna 
said to him : ‘ Now a son has been born to thee ; sacrifice him to me.’ 
He, however, said : “ Not until an animal is over ten days old is it suit- 
able for sacrifice. Let him become over ten days old ; then I will sacri- 
fice him to thee.’ ‘ So be it.’ And he became over ten days old. The 

former said to him : ‘ Now he has become over ten days old ; sacrifice him 
to me.’ But the latter said : ' Not until an animal has got teeth is it 
suitable for sacrifice. Let him get teeth ; then I will sacrifice him to thee.’ 
‘ So be it.’ 

In a similar manner Hariscandra puts the god Varuna off 
until Rohita has attained the age of manhood. Then at last he 
desires to sacrifice him, but Rohita escapes into the forest, 
where he wanders about for a year. Thereupon Haris'candra 
is attacked by dropsy, the disease sent by Varuna as a 
punishment. Rohita hears of it and desires to return, but 
Indra confronts him in the form of a Brahman, extols the 
fortune of the wanderer and advises him to continue wander- 
ing on. A second, a third, a fourth, a fifth year does the 
youth wander about in the forest, again and again he wishes 
to return, and again and again Indra confronts him and 
urges him to further wanderings. As he was wandering about 
in the forest the sixth year, he met the Rsi Ajigarta, who, 
tortured by hunger, was wandering about in the forest. The 
latter had three sons, Sunahpuccha, Sunahs'epa, Sunolaiigula 
by name, Rohita offers him a hundred cows for one of his 
sons, in order to ransom himself through him, and, as the 
father does not wish to part with the eldest and the mother 
does not wish to part with the youngest son, receives the 
middle one, Supahsepa. With the latter Rohita goes to his 


') These strange names, which moan “dog’s hinder part,” “dog’s pizzle,” and 
“dog’s tail,” are probably chosen for the purpose of making the Rgi Ajigarta — the name 
means “ who has nothing to eat ’’—appear in the worst possible light. Nevertheless these 
names also prove the more popular than priestly character of the narrative 
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father. And as Varuija agrees that Sunahsepa shall be 

sacrificed to him, — for “a Brahman is worth more than 
a warrior,” said Varuna, — he is to be oflCered in tho place 
of the sacrificial animal at the sacrifice of the consecration 
of the king (Ilajasuya). Everything is prepared for the 

sacrifice, hut no one is found who will undertake the 

binding of the sacrificial victim. Then said Ajigarta, “ Give 
me a second hundred, and I will hind him.” And for a 
second hundred cows he binds his son Sunahs'epa to the 

sacrificial stake; for a third hundred, however, he offers 
to slay him. Tlie further hundred cows arc given to him, and 
with a sharpened knife, he steps towards his son. Then 
tlnnight the latter : “ They want to slaughter me as though I 
were no human being ; well, I will take refuge with the gods.” 
And he praised in turn all the most prominent gods of the 
Vedic pantheon in a number of hymns which are found in 
our Rgveda-Sarnhita. But when, finally, he glorified fjsas, 
the Dawn, in three verses, one fetter after another fell from 
him, and the drof»sical stomach of Haiiscandra became 
smaller, and with the last verse he was free of his fetters and 
Hariseandra was wadi. Thereupon the priests received him 
into the sacrificial gathering, and Sunahsepa saw (by intuition) 
a particular kind of soma sacrifice. Visvamitra, however, 
the rsi about wdiom there are so many legends, who occupied 
the position of hotar at the sacrifice of Haris'eandra, adopted 
Supahsepa as his son, and neglecting his own hundred sons, 
solemnly appointed him as his heir. Finally it is said : 

“ That is the tale (akhyana) of Sunahsepa which contains over a 
hundred Rjfveda- verses and also stanras.*' This the hotar relates to the 
king, after he has been sprinkled with holy water at the Hajasuya. Seated 
on a golden cushion he tells the story. Seated on a golden cushion (the 
Adhvavyu) gives the responses. Gold, indeed, signifies glory. Thereby he 
causes his glory to increase. ' Om ’ is the response to a Rg-verse, ‘ yes ’ 


*) “ CJathfts/’ epic Terses, as those quoted above. 
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that to a Gathg.i^ For « Qm ” is divine, and “yes ’’ is human. In this 
way he releases him through the divine and the human word from misfor- 
tune and sin. Therefore a king who desires to be victorious, even though 
he be no sacrifieer, may have the Silnahsepa legend related to him ; then 
not the least sin remains attached to him. A thousand cows shall he give 
to tlie narrator, a hundred to the priest who makes the responses, and to 
each of the two the golden cushions upon which he sat; moreover, also a 
silver chariot harnessed with mules is due to tlie hotar. Those, too, who 
desire a son, shall cause the story to be related to them ; then they will 
assuredly obtain a son.” 

this ^unahsepa legend was already a time-lionoured 
ancient myth for the editors or com])ilers of the Aitareya- 
Bnlhmana, and the narration of it at the consecration of the 
king actually formed part of the ritual, how old must the 
leg('nd itself be ! It must Ite very old, also because in it is 
preserved the memory of human sacrifice, which must have 
been offered at the llajasuj'a i/i pre-historie times, although 
nowhere else either in the Brahmanas or in the ritual-manuals 
(Hrauta-sutras) is there any mention of human sacrifices at 
the consecration of the king. Yet the Sunahscpa legend is 
late in comparison with the llgveda. For the liymns,^' which, 
according to the Aitareya-Brahma^a, Siinahsepa is said to 
have “ seen ” are partly such as possibly a Ilsi Sunahsepa might 
have composed as w^ell as any other isi, although there is 
not the least matter contained in them which might relate 


0 always when the Hotar recites a Ug-verse, tho Adhraryu cries at the 

<'onclu8iou of it : “ Om ; ” when he has recited an epic verse, he cries “ Yes." Of. above, 
)*. 185, note 1, 

As an akhyflna belon^j^ing to the Rftjasiiya it is also related in tho SffAkhSyanu* 
6rtmtasutra, 15, 17 ff. In the same Sraiitasutra, 16, 11, 1-3, it is mentioned as one of the 
hkliyanae to be told at the Puru^amedha. It is also referred to in the Srautasutras of 
Katyftyana, Apastamba, and Baudhftyana. See Keith, HOS., Vol. 25, pp. 29 f., 40 f., 
f., 67. 

fc) Kainely Rv. I, 24*30 and IX, 3. The GSthSs of tho finnal^Sepa'Akhyftna are, of 
coarse, much later than the verses of the Rgveda. Yet from the metro, it seems that 
they are older than the metrical portions of the Upani^ads; see JSTcith, HOS., Vol. 26, 
P- 60 . 
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to OUT legend ; partly, however, they are hymns which are not 
at all fitting for the lips of the Sunafisepa of the legend, as, 
for instance the song Rg-veda 1, 29, with the refrain ; “ Let 
ns hope, O generously-giving Indra, for a thousand shining 
oxen and horses,” or which like Rv. 1, 24, even contain, verses 
which cannot possibly have been composed by the iSuna^sepa 
of the Aitareya-Brahma^a. Por it says here: “He whom 
Sunahs'epa invoked when he was seized, the king Varujjia, 
may he deliver us ! ” and : “ ^una^sepa, indeed, when he was 
seized and bound to three stakes, invoked the Aditya,” These 
are verses which must refer to another much older Sunafisepa 
legend. If the Aitareya-Brahraana places these hymns in the 
mouth of Sunahsepa, then it can only be because the same 
tradition, in nowise reliable, which we have in our Anukra- 
maijils at the time of the Aitareya-Brahmana already 
ascribed those hymns to a Rsi Su^afisepa. We have here 
again a proof of how much earlier the Rgveda hymns are, 
chronologically, than everything else which belongs to the 
Veda. 

Unfortunately few narratives have come down to us |in 
such entirety in the BrShraanas as that of Sunahsepa. Mostly, 
the stories are prepared for the purpose which they are to 
serve, namely the explanation or justification of a sacrificial 
ceremony, and it is sometimes not easy to extract from them 
the nucleus of an old legend or an old myth. Moreover, by 
no means all the narratives which we find in the Brahmanas 
are derived from old myths and legends, but they are 
often only invented for the explanation of some sacrificial cere- 
mony. Sometimes, however, even these invented tales are not 
without interest. To explain, for instance, why, in the case of 
sacrificial gifts which are dedicated to Prajapati, the prayers 
are only to be uttered in a low voice, the following pretty alle- 
gory is related : 


*) See ftbov©, pp. 57 t and b^low in fcbn sootion on Uxogefcio Vedi&gas, 
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Now a dispute once took place between Mind and Speech as to which 
was the better of the two. Both Mind and Speech said, 'I an) excel- 
lent!' (8) 

Mind said, ^Surely I am better than thou, for thou dost not speak 
anything that is not understood by me ; and since thou art only an imitator 
of what is done by me and a follower in my wake, I am surely better than 
thou ! ’ (9) 

Speech said, * Surely I am better than thou, for wliat thou knowest, 
I make known, I communicate/ (10) 

They went to appeal to Praj^pati for his decision. He, Prajapati, de- 
cided in favour of Mind, saying (to Speech), ^Miiul is indeed better than 
thou, for thou art an imitator of its deeds and a follower in its wake ; and 
inferior, surely, is he who imitates his better’s deeds and follows in his 
wake/ (11) 

Then Speech (vac, fern.) being thus gainsaid, was dismayed and mis- 
carried. She, Speech, then said to Praja])ati, ‘ May I never be thy obla- 
tion-bearer, I whom thou hast gainsaid I ' Hence whatever at the sacrifice 
is performed for PrajS-pati, that is performed in a low voice ; for speech 
would not act as oblation-bearer for PrajUpati/^ (1*2) 

Vdc^ speech, also forms the subject of many narratives, 
in which she is represented as tlie prototype of women. Thus 
we meet with her, for exam])lc, in the legend of the soma- 
theft, which frequently occurs in the BrfihmanawS. The soma 
was in heaven, and Gayatri, in the form of a bird, fetched it 
down. But as she carried it away, it was stolen from her by 
a Gandharva. Now the gods took counsel together how they 
could get back the stolen soma. 

“ They said, ‘ The Gandharvas are fond of women : let us send Vae 
(speech) to them, and she will return to us together with Soma. ' They 
sent V^c to them, and she returned to them together with Soma. (8) 

The Gandharvas came after her and said, ‘ Sorna (shall be) yours, and 
VAe ours I ' ^ So be it! ' said the gods ; ^ but if she would rather come hither, 
do not ye carry her off by force : let us woo her ! ' They accordingly woo- 
ed her. (4) 


*) 6»t. I, 4, 5, 842, Translated by J. Eggeling, SBB., Vol. 12, pp. 130 f. 

28 
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The Gandharvas recited the Vedas to her, sajing, ‘See how we know 
itk see how we know it. ! ’ G (5) 

The gods then created the lute and sat playing and singing, saying, 
‘Thus we will sing t) thee, thus we wi'l arnu<e thee ! ’ She turned to the 
gods; but, in truth, .she turned to them vainly, since she turned away from 
those engaged in praising and ()raying, to dance and song. Wherefore 
even to this day women are given to vain things ; for it was on this wise 
that Vfte turned thereto, and other women do as she did. And hence it is 
to him who dances and sings that they most readily take a fancy. 

Just as this little story is invented to explain an attribute 
of women, there are numerous narratives in the Brahmanas 
w'hich deal with the orUjin of some matter or some institution. 
Such legends of origin, to which also the creation-legends be- 
long, the Indians designate as Puranas,®> in order to distin- 
guish them from the Itihasas (or Akhyanas), as the stories 
of gods and men are called. Among these narrative s, too, there 
are such as were merely invented by Brahmana theologians, 
while others date hack to old, popular myths and legends, or 
at least are founded upon a tradition independent of the sacri- 
lieial science.^ 'I'hus, the origin of tlie four castes is frequent- 
ly related in the Bralimamvs. Already in one of the philoso- 
phical hymns of the Rgveda, the Purusasukta,^* it is reported 
how the Bralirnan aro.se out of the mouth, the warrior out 
rff the arms, the Vaisya out of the thighs and the Sudra out 
of the feet of the Burusa sacrificed by the gods. In the 
Brahmanas it is Prajilpati who produced out cf his mouth the 
Brahman together with the God Agni, out of his breast and 
his two arras the warrior as well as Indra, out of the middle 
of his body the Vaisya and the All-gods, but out of his feet 


Ah the Veda is the knowiedgo 'par ejccellence. See above, p. 52. 

») Sat., II r, 2, 4, 2-0. TruuHJated by J. Eggeliiuj, SBiC., Vcl. 26, p. 63. cf. Sat. Ill, 
2, 1, 19 ff. 

*) purana HHjaus “ old,” then “ old legend,” ‘‘ old story,” especially cosmogonic and 
cosmological mytl». At a later period a peculiar class of works was designated as Puranaa, 
with which wo shall have to deal in a later section. 

*) Xf 90, 12, cf. above, p. 175. Demsen, AGPh., I, 1, pp. 160 £f, 
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the ^udra. With the Sudra no deity was created ; therefore 
lie is incapable for sacrifice. In consequence of this kind of 
origin the Brahman performs his work with his mouth, the 
warrior with his arms ; the Vaisya does not perish, however 
much he is “consumed,” i. e. exploited, by priests and war- 
riors, for he is created out of the middle of the body, ndiere 
the reproductive power reposes ; but of religious ceremonies, 
the Sudra can perform only the foot-washing of members of 
the higher castes, for he arose out of the feet.’’ TThe follow- 
ing two suggestive tales of the creation of the night and of the 
winged mountains, found in the Maitrayanl-Sarnhita, are 
more pleasing.^ 

‘^Yarna had died. The gods tried to perstiade Yarn to forget him. 
Whenever they asked her, site said: ‘H)nly to-diy he has died. Then 
the gods said : ‘‘Thus she will indeed never forget him ; we will create 
night ! For at that time there was only day atid no night. The gods 
created night ; then arose a morrow ; thereujion she forgot him. Therefore 
]ieop1e say : Day and night indeed let sorrow be forgotten 1 (Maitr. 

1,5, li.) 

The oldest children of Prajapati were the hills, and they were 
winged. They flew away and settled down just where they wished. But 
at that time the earth still swayed to and fro. Then Indra cut off the 
wings of the hills and made the earth fast with them, liut the wings be- 
came storm-clouds ; therefore these always hover in the direction of tl^e 
mountains.” (Maitr. I, 10, 

(^The creation-legends are very numerous in the Brah- 
manas .)(Aa example will show how metapliysical thought 
here unites with desultory explanations of sacrificial directions. 
The daily fire-sacrifice (Agnihotra) consisting in the offer- 
ing of a gift of milk to the fire every morning and every 

’) Taittirtya-Saiphits, VII. 1, 1, 4-6. TSn^a.BiShraana, VI, 1. 6-11. C/. Weber, 

Ind. Stud,, X, 7 10. 

®) Twin-sister of Yatna. See above, pp. 103 ff. 

*) The myth of tbe winji^ed hills is alrearly known to the singers ofi»the Rgveda, and 
is still a favourite subject with later poets, Cf. Pischel, Vedische Stiidien, I, 174, 

*) See above, p. 172. 
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evening, is one of the most important sacrifices, ^pon the 
origin and significance of this sacrifice a Brahmapa has the 
following to say : 

In the beginning only Prajapati was here alone. He thought to him- 
self : ‘ How can I obtain descendants ? ^ He tortured himself and morti- 

fied himself. Out of his mouth he produced Agni. And because he 
produced him out of his month, therefore Agni is a consumer of food. 
And truly, he who knows that Agni is a food-consumer, he himself be- 
comes a consumer of food. Him, then, he produced first, agre^ among the 
gods, and therefore he is called Agni^ for the name Agni is really Agri,^^ 
ISlow thought Prajapati to himself: ‘This Agni 1 have produced as a 
food-eonsuiner. But there is indeed no other food here than myself, would 
that he may not eat me up ! * For at that time this earth was quite bare; 
there existed neither plants nor trees. About this Prajapati was troubled. 
Hereupon Agni turned to him with open (mouth) and from (Prajapati), 
because he was afraid, his own greatness fled. But his own greatness 
was his speech, and this his own greatness fled from him.’ (It is 
then furtiier related that Prajapati desires a sacrifice for himself, and 
through rubbing his hands obtains an offering of butter or of milk, out of 
which the plants arise. As the result of a second offering of butter or of 
milk, there arise Surya, the sun, and Vayu, the wind.) “ And Prajapati, 
in offering sacrifice, on the one hand propagated his species, and on the 
other hand also saved himself from Agni, from death, when the latter was 
about to consume him. And he who, knowing this, offers the fire-saerifice, 
on the one hand propagates his species by means of descendants as 


») Sat. n, 2, 4. 

® ) Moat of the creation 4egonda in the BrAhmanas begin in the same way. As the 
magician must prepare himself for his magic, and the priosc must prepare himself for 
the sacrifice, by means of self-torture and mortification, so Prajapati, too, has to prepare 
himself in the same way for the great work of creation. From the root tram “to exert 
oneself," is derived the word ^mmana “ the ascetic " which later occurs frequently, parti- 
cularly in the Buddhist literature. The word T(xpa« actually means “ heat," then “ ascetic 
fervour," then asceticism itself. "In fact, if by the designation Tapas the manifold 
forms of mortification are understood, then, especially in the earlier periods, the reference 
to heat as the vehicle of mortification stands in the foreground." (Oldenberg, Beligion des 
Veda, 2. Aufl., pp. 401 ff.) According to Sat. X, 4, 4. If., Prajapati once mortified him- 
self for a thousand years until, as a result of the " heat " of the mortification, lights issued 
from his pores,— antf these became the stars. 

®) See above, p. 203, 
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Prajapati did, and on the other hand saves himself from Agni, from death, 
when the latter is about to consume him. And when he dies, and he is 
laid upon the fire, he is born again out of the fire, the fire only consumes 
liisbody.^^ And as if he were born of his father and his mother, just 
so is h e born of the fire. He, however, who does not offer the fire-saeiitiee, 
never again arises to new life. Therefore one must of necessity offer the 
fire-saeritiee.” (It is then further related very circumstantially how the 
gods Agni, Vayu and Surya, brought forth hy Prajapati, themselves in 
their turn offer sacrifices, and how the cow was created.) “ This cow, 
however, Agni, de.sired thinking ; ‘ I would like to mate myself with her.’ 

He united himself with her and poured forth his seed into her. This be- 
came milk. Therefore the latter is cooked, while the cow is raw,, for the 
milk is Agni’s seed ; and therefore it is that mHk, whether it is in a black 
cow or a red one, is always white and shining like fire, becau.se it is Agni’s 
seed. And therefore it is warm already at the milking, for it is the seed 
of Agni.” 

Just as these creation-legends usually begin by relating 
that Prajapati “torments and raortities himself,” so we often 
read also that, after the creation was accomplished, he was 
weak, exhausted and wearied, whereupon some sacrifice is 
described, through which his strength had to be restored. On 
one occasion it is the gods who offer this sacrifice, on another 
occasion Agni alone shows this favour to Prajapati, and on 
yet another occasion he regains his strength, “ after having 
sung hymns and tortured himself,” by creating the sacrificial 
animals and sacrificing them.®* It is indeed remarkable 
that this world-creator Prajapati, who really is the highest 
god in the Brahmanas, has nothing lofty about him and often 
plays a rather pitiful part. Once he is actually even offered 
as a sacrifice himself by the gods ! ** ^In a legend which is 
referred to in several places, he is accused of incest, which he 


0 One of the few places in the Brahmanas where mention is made of life after 
death, 

®) Cf. above p. 65. « 

Sat. IV, 6,4, 1 ; VII, 4. 1, 16 ; and frequently, VI. 1, 2, 12 ff. Ill, 9, 1. 

*) Sat. X, 2, 2 . 
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has committed with his daughter Dyaus (heaven) or Usas 
(dawn). In order to punish him for this sin, the gods, out 
of their most frightful forms, formed the god Iludra. [I'he 
latter pierced Prajapati with his arrow, whereat Orion and 
other constellations arose.*^ Very noteworthy, too, is the 
fact that in the Brilhmapas (and in the Veda generally) there 
is no ono Indian creation legend, which, as for instance the 
biblical legend in Europe, has found more or less general 
recognition in India, but that we find a great number of 
creation-legends, containing the most diversified ideas and 
speculations, which cannot be made to harmonize with one 
other at all. Thus we find, for example, in the Satapatha- 
Brahmapa, soon after the above quoted legend, an entirely 
different account of the creation. Prajapati, here too,"’ 
tortured and mortified himself, in order to produce beings. 
He brought forth creatures, first the birds, then the small 
creeping things, then the snakes. But no sooner had they 
been created than" they all vanished again, and Prajapati Mois 
once more alone. He thought diligently about the reason 
for this, and at last the idea came to him that the creatures 
perished for lack of food. So he created new beings, from 
whose breasts he let milk flow forth, and these remained alive. 
Again, in another place in the same work,®’ Prajapati 
creates the animals out of his vital organs, oif^f his mind he 
created man, out of his eye the horse, out of his breath the 
cow, out of his ear the sheep, out of his voice the goat. Be- 
cause man is created out of Prajapati’s mind, and the mind is 
the first of the vital organs, therefore man is the first and 
strongest of all animals. 

f In the majority of the legends, Prajapati is indeed the 


') Aitareya-Hralunana III, 33. Cf. Sat. I, 7, 4, 1 , II, I, 2, 8 ; VI, I, 3, 8. 
•) Sat. II, 6. 1, 1-3. 

») Sat. VII, 6, 2t6. 

*) This refers to the saorifioial animals in particular. ^ 
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only Creator, from whom the world and beings derive their 
origin. But, already in the Brahmanas, there are places 
where Prajapati himself is regarded as created, and the 
creation begins witli the primeval water or with the non- 
existing or with the Brahman.") Thus there is the following 
creation»legend : 

In the be^innin^ there existed here nothing; but water, a sea of 
water. These waters desired to [)ropagr4te flieir kind. They tortured 
themselves, they mortified tliemselves. And w-hen they had mortified 
themselves a golden egg originated in them. The year did not 
yet exist at that time ; but as long as the duration of a year, this 
golden egg swam about. After a year a man arose out of it j flmt 
was Prajilpati. Therefore a woman or a cow or a mare gives l)irth 
within a year, for Prajapati was born after a year. He broke the golden 
egg open. But at that time there did not yet exist any standing- 
jiliice. So this golden egg, which bon^ him, swam about as long as 
the duration of a. year. After a year ho tried to speak, and he said: 

and tin's (word) became this ('arth ; (he said;) bhurah'^ and 
this became yonder atmos[)heie, (he said) and this became 

the sky yonder, dlierefore, a cdnld tiies to talk after a year, for after a 
year Prajapati spoke. When Prajapati first spoke, he uttered mnnos\]kbie 
and bi-syllabie words, therefon* a child, when it first speaks, utters mono- 
syllabic and bi-syllatdc words. Those (tliree words) form five syllables. 
Out of these he^ina’le the five seasons of the year, therefore there are five 
seasons here.^^ jHs Prajapati rose up above the worlds created in this 
manner after a year; therefore, after a year, a child tries to stand, for after 
a year Prajapati rose up. He was born with the life of a thousand years. 
As one }>erceives the other Lank of a river from a distance, so he jierceived 
the other bank of his life."^^ And, singing praises and torturing himself 


As the term Tapa>i not only moans mortification, but also heat, it is possible, in 
the case of the words when they had mortified tliomselve*^ whitdi mi{^ht also mean 
“ w)teu they had become heated,’" to .think of “ hatching*heat ” and it is quite possible that 
there is an intentionnl ambiguity In the ..Sanskrit words. (/. above p. 99. and 220, Note 2, 
and Deussen, AGPh., I, 1, p. 182; 2, pp. 60 ft. 

“) C/. above p. 186, on the three sacred words bbul), bhuvalji, suvar (or svar). 

*) Namely: Spring, summer, rainy season, autumn, and winter, 

*) A» Prajapati was born, he must also be mortal. 
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he lived on, as he desired to propagate his species. He placed reproductive 

energy into himself, and with his mouth he created the gods After 

he had created them, he saw that there was, as it were, daylight (rfw) 
for him, and that is tlie divinity of the gods {cleva)^ that after he had 
created them, he saw that there was, as it were, daylight for him. Now 

he created with the breath of life which is below, the Asuras (demons) 

And after they were created, he saw that there was, as it were, darkness. 
He knew: Truly, I have created evil for myself, as there was darkness 
as soon as I had eieated them/* And even at this early stage he smote 
them with evil, and their day was then already done. Therefore it is 
said: It is not true what is reported of the battles between gods and 

Asuras, partly in narratives (anvakbyana), partly in legends (itihasa),^! 
for at that time already Prajapati smote them with evil, at that time 

already their day was done/* After he had created the gods, he made 

the day out of that which was light, and after he had created the Asuras, he 
made the night out of that which was dark. So there now existed day 
and night.” (^at. XT, 1, 6, l-ll.) 

Another creation-legend is still more remarkable, though 
also much less clear (Sat. VI, 1, 1), beginning with the 
words : “ In the beginning there was here only the non- 
existent (Asat),'’ But it is at once added that this 
non-existent was really the Rsis, for these, by means of self- 
torture and self-mortifi cation have brought forth everything. 
These Bsis, however, were the Pranas or life-spirits, and 
these — how they did this is quite unintelligible — created first 
seven Purusas or “ persons ” and then united these to a single 
purusu, to Prajapati. 

‘‘This purusa (person) Prajapati desired to multiply himself, to pro- 
pagate his species. He tortured himself, he rArtified himself. After he 
had tortured and mortified himself, he ereate^rst the Brahman, namely, 
the three-fold knowledge (tray! vidya). This foundation for him. 

Therefore it is said : ^ The Brahman is the foun^tion of the All,^ There- 
fore one stands firm, when one has learnt the Veda; for this, the Brahrnan 
{i.e, the Veda) is the foundation.” 


^) This is tantamount to declaring all the numerous legends of the Brahraar;as, 
v»‘h|oh tell <4 the battles between gods and Asuras, to be lies ! 
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It is then further related how Prajapati, “ standing 
firm upon this foundation,” mortified himself, and then 
first created the water. With the aid of the Veda he 
brought forth an egg ; out of the egg arose Agni, and the 
egg-shell became the earth, and so on. It is a very prolix 
and confused account. It is, however, important to see 
that the Brahman, originally signifying prayer or magic 
spell, then sacred knowledge or Veda, was here already 
made the foundation of all existence. Prom this only a 
step remained to the doctrine of the Brahman itself as a 
creative principle. This doctrine too is already found in 
the Satapatha-Brahmapa (XI, 2, It, 1) where it says: 

“ In the beginning there was here only the Brahman. This created 
the gods, and after it had created the gods, it gave them these worlds 
as dwellings,*) ** (namely), this earth-world to Agni, the atmosphere 
to Vayu and the heaven to Surya.” 

Thus we see how in the Brahmanas — and therein lies 
their great significance for the history of Indian thought — 
all those ideas were already in the making, which attained 
their full development only in the Araiiyakas and Upanisads. 
Even the fundamental doctrine of the Upanisads, as Satidilya 
enunciated it, is already found in the Satapatha-Brahmana.'** 

^ Arantakas and Upanisads. 

When R. Garbe calls the sacrificial science of the 
Brahmanas “ the only literary production of these barren 
centuries preceding the awakening of philosophical specula- 
tion,” he gives expression to a universal, but in my opinion 
erroneous, view. It would be too terrible to think that, 
with such a gifted people as the Indians must have been. 


* ) Literally “ it made them ascend these worlds.” 

X, 6, 3. 0/. below» pp. 24.9 f. 

*) Beitrago zur indischen Kultorgeschichto (Berlin, 1903), p. 6, 

29 
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even on the evidence of the Rgvedic hymns, the futile 
hair-splittings on the purpose and meaning of sacrificial 
ceremonies should have occupied the entire thought even 
of the priests, to say nothing of the warriors and the re- 
maining classes of tlie people. As a matter of fact we do find 
in the Brahmarias themselves, as Sayapa has already empha 
sized, and as we have partly seen above, beside ritual-pre- 
cepts (Kalpa) and the discussions on the same, also myths 
and legends (itihasa), cosmogonic myths (purana), epic 
song verses (gatha) and songs in praise of heroes (nara- 
samsl.’> In other words : the beginnings of epic poetry 
reach back into the period of the Brahmapas. It is a matter 
of course that the great and costly sacrifices, with which 
the Brahmanas deal, were only possible on the supposition 
of an active and industrious people ; and it is unthinkable 
that the warriors and merchants, the farmers and herd owners, 
the craftsmen and labourers of that time should have sung 
no songs, related no stories. A little of what was sung 
and narrated in India at that early period, is preserved in 
the Vedic texts themselves (as, for example, the legend of 
Sunahsepa), but much is preserved in the later epics and 
Purapas. Moreover, the Brahmapas presuppose the begin- 
nings of grammar, phonetics, astronomy, i.e., of those 
sciences which were later on pursued more independently 
as Vedahgas ([neither does the “awakening of philoso- 
phical speculation ” come after the period of the Brahmapas : 
It comes before this period. We have seen how in some 
hymns of the Rgveda doubts and scruples already arose 
cf)nceraing the popular belief iu gods and the priestly cult. 


‘) Miix “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature/' 2nd od., London, 1860, 

p, 844. Of. Sat. ZI, 5, 6, 8: 7, 9. Knowors of the narratives” ( Akhyftnavidas) are men- 
tioned, in the Aitareya-BrAhmana, III, 25, us a special class of literary men. 

A) On the beginnings of the VedUhgas in the Brfihraanas, ef. Mrtx Muller^ “History 
o( Ancient Sanskrit Literature," pp. 110 fE. 
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These sceptics and thinkers, these first philosophers of ancient 
India certainly did not remain isolated. That they, too, 
founded schools of thought, that their teachings were 
diffused, is proved by the “ philosophical ” hymns of the 
Atharvaveda and isolated portions of the Yajurveda-Sam- 
hitas, in which, it is true, the teachings of the philosophers 
often appear only in caricature.'' But even these carica- 
tures prove that philosophical speculation was further pur- 
sued also during the centuries in which the sacrificial science 
flourished.^ » 

We are not, however, likely to find (these oldest philoso- 
phers of ancient India among the priests, who were engaged 
in the science of sacrifice. Eor their teachings, which were 
directed against the plurality of gods, were in obvious contra- 
diction to the interest of these priests.) We can scarcely 
imagine that the Brahmans, who lived by the sacrifices, had 
many men amongst them who doubted the existence of Indra 
himself, and raised the question whether there were any sense 
in sacrificing to the gods.^' It is much more probable that 
such sceptics and thinkers were to be found among those who 
were the most obnoxious to the priests, among the “ misers,” 
who did not believe, i.e., who did not sacrifice and gave no 
gifts to the priests. 

^he fact that the warrior-caste was closely connected with 
the intellectual life and the literary activity of ancient times, 
is proved by numerous passages in the Upanisads, in fact 
already in the Brahmapas. In the Kausitaki-Brahmapa 
{XXVI, 6) a king Pratardana converses with the priests 
concerning the sacrificial science. In Book XI of the Sata- 
patha-BrShmapa there is repeated mention of King Janaka 
of Videha, who confounded all priests by his knowledge.^ The 
passage in which Janaka questions the priests Svetaketu, 


') 0/. above pp. 98 S., 149 ft., 183 f, 
*) (/. above, p. 98. 
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Somasusma and Yajfiavalkya as to how they perform the fire- 
sacrifice (Agiiihotra) is particularly instructive. None of 
them gives a satisfactory answer. But Yajnavalkya receives 
a gift of a hundn^d cows, because he has inquired the most 
deeply into the meaning of the sacrifice, although, as King 
Janaka remarks, even upon him the true meaning of the 
Agnihotra has not yet dawned. After the king has departed, 
the priests say to one another : “ Truly, this warrior has 

confounded us by his speech. Well ! We will challenge him 
to a theological debate (Brahmodya).” Yajfiavalkya, how- 
ever, dissuades them, saying : “ We arc Brahmans, but he is 
only a warrior. If we overcome him, whom shall we say that 
we have overcome ? But if he should overcome us, the people 
would say of us ; ‘A warrior has overcome the Brahmans ’ ; 
do not think of such a thing ! ” The two other priests agreed 
with him, but Yajnavalkya betakes himself to King Janaka 
and begs to be instructed by him.’’ Ayasthuija, too, the 
sacrificer, who instructs his })riest Saulvayana,*” can hardly 
be a Brahman, although Sayana declares him to be a Rsi. 
'According to tradition, even the llsis or composers of the 
^hymns of the Rgveda were by no means always members of 
the priesthood. I'hus it is said of a Rsi Kavasa, that he was 
the son of a female slave, a non- Brahman.^ When he wanted 
to participate in a great sacrifice, the priests drove him away, 
to die of hunger and thirst in the desert. But the waters and 
the goddess Sarasvatl take pity on him, he ‘ sees ’ a hymn, 
whereupon the priests recognise him as a Rsi and receive him 
back.’’’ 

(In the Upanisads, how'ever, we find not only kings, but 
also women and even people of dubious descent, taking an 
active part in the literary and philosophical aspirations and 

■) Sut. XI, 6, 2j c/, Xt, 3, 1. 2-4, XI, C, 3, 

») &it. Xf, 4, 2, 17-20. 

") Ailan»^*a*Iiraiiiuaya, II, 19. 
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often possessors of the highest knowledge. Thus in the 
Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad, Gargi, the daughter of Vacaknu, 
questions Yajnavalkya at great length upon the origin of all 
existence.^until the latter says : “ x\sk not too much, Gargi, 
that thy head may not burst. Truly, concerning divinity one 
must not ask too much. Thou dost ask too much, Gargi ; ask 
not too much ! ” And in another place the same Gargi, in the 
midst of an assembly of disputative scholars, advances towards 
the famous teacher Yajnavalkya with the words: “I arise 
against thee, Yajnavalkya ! As a hero’s son from Benares 
or from Videha strings the slackened how and arises with two 
foe-piercing arrows in his hand, so I arise against thee with 
two questions — answer me those ! ” ^In the same Upanisad 
Yajnavalkya instructs his wife Maitreyl in the highest know- 
ledge of the Atman.*’ How little this highest knowledge 
was the sole privilege of the priests, is again proved by the 
amusing story of Ilaikva with the hullock-team,‘'*’^who is 
sitting under his cart and scratching the itch, but who, in 
the possession of the highest wisdom is proud as a king. 
Humbly the wealthy donor Janasruti approaches him in order 
to be instructed by him. Ilaikva calls him a s'udra**’ and 
laughs at the presents which the rich man offers him. Only 
when the latter gives him his beautiful daughter in marriage, 
does he condescend to instruct him.*’ The following story is 
also delightfully ingenuous ; 

“ 1, Satyakama, the son of Jabala, addressed his mother and said : ‘ I 
wish to become a brahmacarin (religious student), mother. Of what 
family am I ? ’ 


*) iirhadSranyaka* Upaniflad, JII, 0 ; Jll, 8 ; li, 4 aud IV, 5, 

’) The meaning of translated by ‘'with the bullock-teani,” is not certain. 

But other explanations (s. 11. Liiders^ SB A., 1916, pp. 278 ff.) are not satisfactory. Raikva 
ia called a “ Br^hmaija ” in the sense of “ one who knows the Brahman," not in the sense 
of “ a member of the priestly class." 

The word is here used as a term of abuse. 

*) Chaudogya- Upanisad, IV, 1-3. 
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2. She said to him : do no! know, my child, of what family thou 

art:. In my youth when I had to move about much as a servant (waiting 
on the ^Jfuests in my fath^r^s house), I conceived thee. I do not know of 
what family thou art. I am Jahala by name, thou art Satyakama (Phila- 
lethes). Say that thou art Satyakiima Jabala.^ 

3. He going to Gautama llaridrumata said to him, H wish to become 
a Brahmacarin witli you, Sir. May I come to you, Sir? ’ 

4. He said to him : ^ Of what family are you, my friend ? ^ 
He replied : ‘ 1 do not know, Sir, of what family I am. I asked my 
mother, and she answered : ‘Mn my youth when I had to move about 
much us a servant, 1 conceived thee. I do not know of what family 
thou art. 1 am Jahala by name, thou art Satyakama/’ I am therefore 
i^atyakruna Jabflla, Sir.’ 

5. He said to liim : ^ No one but a true Brahmana would thus 

speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. You have 
not swerved from the truth.’ ” ' 

The passage proves liow lightly brahmanical descent 
was treated at that ancient period, while later — in the law- 
books — it is again and again emphasized that only the 
Brahman may teach the Veda, and only a member of the 
three highest castes may he instructed in the Veda. In the 
IJpanisads, however, we are repeatedly told that kings or 
warriors are in possession of the highest knowledge, and 
that Brahmans go to them for instruction.^ Thus the Brah- 
man (jautama, father of Svetaketu, goes to King Pravaha^a 
in order to be instructed by him concerning the Beyond. 
And it is related that the desire of Gautama was very awk- 
ward for the king : for the doctrine which he had to proclaim, 
had never before penetrated to the Brahmans, and therefore 
it is that in all the worlds the mastery has fallen to the 
share of the warrior-class.’’ Finally, however, the king does 


G Chftudogya-Upaniijaa, IV, 4. Translated by Ma» Muller, Vol. I, p. 60. In 

the Vaipsas or lists of teachers of the Satapatba-BrShmana numerous teachers are only 
mentioned by their maternnl name. Of, above, p. 194 Note* 1. SatyakSma means : “ truth- 
loving.” The passage has also been translated (into German) and explained by H. Likders, 
SBA., 1922, pp. 227 ff. 
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impart the doctrine to him, — and it is|the doctrine of tranH- 
migration, which here, where for the lirst time it appears 
clearly and distinctly, proves to be a doctrine which emanated 
from the warrior-class, and was originally foreign to brah- 
inanical theology.’* Another passage proves that the chief 
doctrine of the TJpanisads, too, the doctrine of the Atm, an, 
the All-One, originated in non-brahmanical circles,^ Here 
five highly learned Brahmans betake themselves to the wise 
iJddalaka Aru^i, in order to learn from him the doctrine of 
the Atman. He, however, thought to himself : “ These 

great and learned scholars will question me, and I shall not 
be able to reply to everything. Well ! I will direct them 
to some one else.” And he directed them to King Asva- 
pati Kaikeya, to whom they actually went for instruction.-’ 
(While, then, the Brahmans were pursuing their 
barren sacrificial science, other circles were already engaged 
upon those highest questions which were at last treated so 
admirably in the Upanisads. From these circles, which ori- 
ginally were not connected with the priestly caste, proceeded 
the forest-hermits and wandering ascetics, who not only re- 
nounced the world and its pleasures, but also kept aloof 
from the sacrifices and ceremonies of the Brahmans. Differ- 
ent sects, more or less opposed to Brahmanism, were soon 
formed from these same circles, among which sects the 
Buddhists attained to such great fame. The extensive pro- 
pagation of these sects, particularly of Buddhism, proves 
on what fruitful soil the doctrines of those ancient philoso- 
phers must have fallen, and how much response the doc- 
trines which were opposed to the sacrifice found among tbe 
cultured classes.') 


’) Chandogya-Upani^ad, V, 3. Bfhadftranyaka-Up., VT, 2. In the Kau^itaki-Up., I, 1 
the K^atriya Citra instructs the “ first of the priests,” Aruni, about the Beyond. 

*) Chftndogya-Up,, V, 11 ff. A version of this narrative is already to be found in 

Sat.,X.6. 1 , 
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^his is, however, by no means tantamount to saying; 
tliat the Brahmans took no part in philosophical speculation ; 
for warriors and members of the higher castes in general 
were educated in the Brahmans’ schools, and there must 
have been a brisk exchange of philosophical ideas between 
the Hrahrnans and the other educated classes at all times.'* 
Moreover, not every Brahman was a priest or an adept in 
the art of the sacrifice. There were Brahmans, both rich and 
poor, who pursued wmrldly professions, “* and there must 
have been many of these who sympathised with the scep- 
tics and the exponents of new^ doctrines. Lastly, as has 
so often been the case in the history of Indian thought, the 
Brahmans had the knack of bringing into line with their 
own f)riestly wisdom and orthodoxy even such ideas as were 
in opposition to them. They succeeded in doing this by 
means of the doctrine of the four Asram as (stages of life), 


*) Cf. A. Hillehrandf, Aua Brahmanas und Upanisaden, pp. 10 ft., with whom 
I agree when he saya that ^the philosophy of the Upani^arla ahonhl be 

calhHl noit bor a " Brahmaiiicar’ nor a “ K§atriya philosophy.” But it shouhl not ht' 
doubted tlint non-Brahmans, especially K^atriyus, had a considerable share in the 
spiritmil and inteUectual life of ancient India. ^ Sco P. Deusaen, System dos Vcdnntfi, 
Leipzig, lftH3, pp. 18 f., AGPh. 1,1, 166 ; 1. 2, l7 ff. ; II. Garb e, Ueitrftge Zur indis- 
chon Knlturgeschichte, Berlin, 1903, pp. 1 ff, ; R. Pick. The Social Organisation in 
North-East India in Buddha’s Time, transl. by S. Maitra, Calcutta, 1920, pp. 90 if. 

^Tlic view that the K^atriyas hud an essential share in the development of the Upa- 
ni^ad ideas, luis been contested by H. Oldenherg.'j Die Lehre der Upanishaden nml 
<lio Anfftngo des Bnddliismns, Gdttingon, 1915, pp. I(J6 f . ; P. Oltramare, l/histoire 
lies iddes, theoaophi(jues dans I, hide, 1, 96 1; A. B. Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka, p. 50 
and .!11A8,, 1915, 550; also by S. Dasgupia , A History of Indian Philosophy, 1 

Cambridge, 1922, pp. 33 ff.j^^tbo’ugh he admits (p. 31)^” that among the K§atriyas 
in g ueral there existed earnest philosophic enquiries which must be regarded as 
having exerted an important intliience in the formation of the Upani^ad doctrines.” 
Ihe fact is that the ancient Upani^ads as literary compositions wore arranged in the 
Brahmanic schools and were “ Brahtnanical ” in this sense. But it does not follow 
from this, that all or even the most essential ideas contained in those texts 
were first conceived in priestly circles. It is worth mentioning that even the 

ApastamMyR-Dharrmrautra (II, 2, 4,25) permits a Brahman; to learn under a K^atri- 
ya or a Ta%a teacher “ in time of need ” (Spadi). 

®) Cf, Oldenherg, Die Lehro der Upanishaden, etc., p. 5, 
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flliereliy (lie ascetic and hermit life was made an essential 
jart of the brahmanical religious system^ Tois doctrine con- 
sists of the piii.ciple that every “ Aryan,” i.r., every man 
helongiii" to one of the three highest castes, wlio wishes to 
lead an ideal life, must pass thiough four stag(s of life. 
First, as a j)upil (Bralimacarin), he must live with :i teach- 
er and learn the Veda; when his period of training is accom- 
plisln d, he must found a household, and as a householder 
(Grhasth.a) heget children and otter the prescribed sacrifices to 
the gods, or have them offered. On approacliing old age, 
however, he should quit his house, and, as a fort st- hermit 
(Vanaprastlia) hencelorth perform only limited sacritieial 
servici', but meditate the more upon the mystical and sym- 
bolical sigi.ifieanee of the sacrifice, liut only when he feels 
his end ap[)roacbing', shall he give up this sticrifice and 
meditation also, renounce all good works, and as an ascetic 
fleeing from the world (Sannyasin) henceforth ponder only 
over Brahman, the highest world-principle, and strive for 
union with it.’^ 

^In the Brahmaijas or as appendices to them we find texts 
which were known as a r a n y a k a s or “forest texts.”^ These 
texts comprised everything which was of a seciet, uncanny 
character, and spelt danger to the uninitiated, and ^vhich,)for 
that reason, /might only be taught and learnt in the forest, 
and not in the villages.') /The main contents of these 
Aranyakas are no longer rules for the pirforrnance of the 
sacrifices and the explanation of ceremonies, but the mysticism 
and symbolism of .sacrifice, and priestly philosophy. After 
the doctrine of the Asramas had been set up as the 


‘) In the oUlesi- Upanitjada (Ch^ndojryn-Up. IT, 23; VIU, i) ihree branch- 
of an ideal life are Bpoken of, but thne ia no inention yet of thiee or four auc- 
ceeaive stages of life. Only in biter Upaiii^ads ( Muitr. IV, 3; AHranitt-* ]>.), in the 
Miih<*bhArHta and it» the Dhnrma&tlstias the Asrania iheoiy is fully developed. See 
ileussen, Seebzig Upaiiishads, pp. 96 f. ; II, 128 ft. ; and Jacobi, £EIS., 

n, 802 . 
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brilhmaTiica] iieal of life, these “forest texts” naturally came 
to be the ])rescrib(“d portions of the Veda to be studied by 
forci.st-hermits.'’ )(^' o\v, the oldest Upatiisads are in part 
included in these “ forest texts,” and in part appended to 
tlunn ; and it is often dilhcult to draw the line between the 
Arauyakas and t lie panisads. Tliese texts formed, in more 
sens(;s that) one, the Vedanta, i.e., “ the end of the Veda.” 
Firstly niost of these, texts are of later origin, and fall 
chronologically into the end of the Vedic period. Further, 
we must never forget tliat the whole of tliis Vedic literature did 
not consist of written books, but was only transniitted by 
word of mouth. What we find in the individual IJrahmanas, 
tlu'refort', and nsually call “works” or “l)ooks ” is nothing 
but tint subj('ct of instructions of various priests’ schools.'^ 
'I'he subject was taught to the pupils within a certain period 
embracing ii number of ju'ars during which the pupil had to 
live with the teacher and serve him. The teaching of that 
which was the most didicult to understand, the mysteries, 
the mystical and philosophical doctrines, as they are contained 
in the Aranyakas and Upanisads, naturally fell into the end 
of tills period of instruction. ^Tiiese texts form the end, too, 
of the Veda-recital, as a sacred act and religious duty. The 
later philosophers, 1 istly, saw in these doctrines of the 
Upanisads not the end, but i\\ii finat aim of the Veda.** ) 


') Ci. Oidrrtherg^ J)io HynineJi ties K.igfV'eda., 1, Borlin, 1888, p. 291 and 
IO 1 . 1 , ;>s:i ft-, IMuiiimijti (SBK., YoI. ‘IS, p. Olo) states that certain niiintras 

and viles ure discussed at. t lie bo^iunintf of Upanisads “owing to their having, 

liko th('. latter, to he studied iu the forest.” In tho Aruni- Upanisad, 2 (The Minor 

UpuniKads, (.d. F. (.). Schrader, I, p. 7 ; l)ru..^.<en, Sochzig Upatiishada defl Voda, }). 

6Ud) it is Raid that tlio hermit should study of all tlio Vedas only the Aranyaka 

and tlio Fpani^ad. Mauu, Vi, 29, says that tho heiouit should learn “the Upanijad 
tfixts (nupuuisadjh snililt). Strict riiloa of austerity are prescribed at the reading 
of the Upani.snds, s. li'iudlirtyana.l.UuinuasStra, II, 10,18, 15 ff. C/. also Max MilUcr, 
History of Ancient Suuskrii .Literaturo, pp. 313 ff. 

*) ed'^uta rneatis ongimdly only the Upani.?ads. The word was only later 

used to mean the Ryslemof philosophy baaed on tho Upanisads. 

*) Of, P. Dtfustfew, System des Vedanta, pp.3 f. AGlTu, 1, 2, p. 5. 
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QAs Vedanta or “ Vecla-cnd,” the Aranyakas, as well as 
(lie older ITpanisads, belong to the various Vedic schools; tlu\y 
form, in fact, only comjjonent parts of the Bifilnnanas Tims 
an A i ta r e y a- A r a n y a k a, in which the A i t a r e y a- IT p a- 
nisad is included, is tacked on to the Aifareya-Erahraana of 
the Rg-vi'da. The Kausitaki-Eralimana, wliich also belongs to 
t he E-g-veda, ends with the K a. u s i t a k i- A r a n y a k a, of which 
the Kansitak i-Upanisad (also called the Kausitaki-Brah- 
mana-Upanisad) forms only a part.'* Tn the Black A'ajurveda 
the Tai ttiriy a-A rany ak a is only a continuation of the 
Tailtiriya-Brahmana, and the conclusion of the Aranyaka is 
formed by the 1’ a 1 1 i r t y a-IJ p a n i s a d and the Maha- 
]S araya, n-ITpan is a d. In t he great Satapatha-Brahrnaija of the 
White-Yajurveda, the first third of Book XIV is an Aranyaka, 
while the end of t.lie hook is formed by the greatest and most 
important of all ITpanisads, the B r h a d a r a n y a k a-U jia n i- 
sad. The C h a n d 0 g y a-U p a n i s a d, the first section of 
which is nothing hut an Aranyaka, hidongs to a Brilhmana of 
the Samaveda — probably the T'andya-Maha-Brahmavia. The 
so-ealh‘d J a i m i n i y a-U p a n i s a d- B it a h m a n a is an 
Aranyaka of the Jaiminiya- or Talavakara-school of the 
Samaveda, and the K e n a-IJ j) a n i s a d, also called Talavakara- 
IJpanisad, forms a part of it. 

With the, exception of the Maha-Narayaria-Upanisad, 
which was only added to the 'I'aittirlya- Aranyaka at a later 


') The Aitiireya-Aranyaka has been ptihlished iukI li'atialated into Eng-lish by 
A. ii. Keith (Aiiecdota Oxoiiiensia, Aryan tSorios, I’arfc IX, Oxford 1919) and uh an 
^U>})Cndix to it a portion of tho 6aiikhayana-Aiaiuyal<a (VII-XV). A dfiy Ayri.s- — 1 and IT oT 
this Aranyaka arc published and translated b}' Wt Fricdl(tnder, Dor mabavrata. Abschnitt 
dos (jAfikhftyana-Ai'jjTiyaka, Hcriin 1900, Adhw'uyas HI to VI, hy Coirr//, Calcutta 1901. 
Hu llie title, antiquity and contents of the 8lfxkha\aaa* or KauHMahi-Aianyaka. S. Keith, 
•IRAS., 1908, 363 £f. The SAnlvlriyau.'i Aranyaka, witli an Appcndi.x ojj tho Mabavrata, 

‘ translated) by A. B. Keith, OTF., London, 1908. 

“) Ed. with Sayana's Comm, in Bibb Ind. and in An. SS, No. 36. 

The Jaiminiya or 'J’alavakflra Upanijad Bralmiana, Texr, 'rranslation and Notes 
By Hanna Oertel, in JAGS , Voh XVI, 189G. 
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period, all Ihe above-named Upanisids belong to the oldest 
works of this kind. 1 ti langu ige and style they resemble the 
Brahmanas, component parts of which they are, or to which 
they are iiuniediately attached. It is the same simple, slight- 
ly clumsy jjrase, but— -especially in the narrative potiions — 
bv tio means lacking in beauty. Only half of the Kena- 
Upanisnl is metrical, and it is the latest of the Upaiiisads 
enumerated^ ^lltliongh each one of the great Upanisads 
contains, as Dcussen ” says, “ earlier and later texts side by 
side, hence the age of each individual piece must be deter- 
mined separately,” yid even the later portions of the above- 
mentioned Upanisads may claim great antiquity, if only on 
linguistic grounds."' j ^’^e may take it that the greater Upani- 
sads, like the Brliadaranyaka- and th(! Chaiidogya-Upanisad, 
originated in the /bv/>m of several longer or shorter texts 
which had originally been regarded as separate Upanisads. 
This would also explain the fact that the same texts are some- 
times to he found in several Upinisuls. 'J'he individual texts 
of whicli tlie greater Up inisads are coraposi d, all belong to 
a period which cannot be vt'ry far removed from that of the 
Brahmanas and the Aranyakas, and is before Buddha and 
before Fanini. For this reason the six above-mentioned 
Upanis uls, — Aitareya, Biliadaranyaka, Chandogya, Tnittiriyn, 
Kansilaki and Ivena— undoubtedly represent the earliest stage 
of dev(>lo])ment in the literature of tlie Upanisads. They 
contain the so-called Vedanta doctrine in its pure, original 
form. 


*) AOlMi., 1, 2. p 22. 

’) On thn Iniiffimi;.- of t»io UiXini'snifa wo B lioUch, Pniiini, I,eipzi>. 1891. p. fi 2 
tr. ; Otto (iehnuioi. tier K ions i„ a«r Uim.iij'..lliicnn.nr, OOttinson Wo 

(BtzZ Beitr ) , VV. hifji’l, znr Ooschichte tier NoininnlkotriooBitioti in (Inn 

Up'.ni,a(l» nnrt iin Kpos. Oias, H„nn, liVU; A. ^W. Dor Spn.cligebrtiuoh dor filtnren 
UtmiliSHcU verglicbnri ,„ir, dmn dor friil.oron vediwlinu Porioden «t,d de« klaesischen 
Saiiakrit, Di-s. (Tabioiron), Oattii.geu, iai5; nUo Oldenberg, Zur Geschichto der 
aUiiidischeii Prosa, pp. 28 £f. 
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few Upanisids which are written entirely or for the 
most part in verse, belong to a period which is somewhat 
later, though still early, and probably pre-lluddhistic. These, 
too, are assigned to certain Vedic schools, though they have not 
always come clown to us as portions of an Aranyaka. In this 
category we may include the Katha- or Katha ka- U pani- 
sad,*’^the very name of which points to its connection with 
a school of the Black Yajurveda (see above p. 109). (The 
Svetas vatara- U pan isad,"*_^and the Maha-N arayana- 
Upanisady iiich has come down to us as an appendix to the 
Taittiriya-xVianyaka, are also counted among the texts of the 
Black Yajurveda. (I'he short, hut most valuable Isa-Upani- 
sad,'** which forms the last section of the Vajasaneyi-Sainhita, 
belongs to the AVlute Yajurveda. The M undaka-U pan isad,"*’ 
and the Prasna-U pan i sad,'"'* hall' of which is in prose, half in 
verse, belong to the /Vtharvaveda. Though these six Upani- 
sids, too, contain the Vedanta doctrine, we Jiere find it inter- 
woven to a great extent witli Sainkhva and Yoga doctrines 
and with inonoiheLstic views. ^We must, however, leave it 
to future scholars to decide to what degree the various philo* 
sophical dociriiies mingled, and to what degree this mingling 


*) with Siinkarti’ct commontnry by SrTclbara-SSptrl P'jfhakay Pooi.a, 1919; 

tratialated by W. IJ. Whitucij, 'I’rans.'tctions of the American Philological Arsociation, 
Vol 21. On text-critifisrn 8. H, Fritzsche, ZUMG., CG, 1912,727 f. ; Hillchi'aiidt, 2tl) MG, ^ 
68, 1914. 579 ff. ; Hiid Uertel, Die vVeiejIiuit (ler Upanischatlen, pp, 42 ff. 

On thiR Up. see Weber, Iinl, Stud I, 420 fT. and l{. O. Bhandarkar, Vai.jnavism, 
Suivisni and Minor Pedurious Systetn« (Gnin<lris.s III, C, 1913), pp. lOG ff. % 

*) Tniiislat i<^>n (vvitli text) and analysis by Atirobindo Ohose, Calcutta (Ideal and 
Progress SerieP, So. 5) Metiicul fransintioii by II. Baynei*, Ind. Ant., 26, 1897, 213 ff. On 
text criticism s Baynes, 1 c., and Uertel^ Dio Weislieit dcr Upanischaden, pp. 25 ff. 

*) J Uertel ( Minji jaka- Up vni^a'*, kritisclie Ausgabe, Leipzig, 1924) has tried to 
restore the original text of this Upini^ad. Its connection with the Atharvaveda (X, 7 and 
has been pointeil oat by Uertel, 1 c., pp. 45 ff The title probably means “ the Upani^ad 
the bald-headed,” that is, of some sect of ascetics with shaven heads. Uertel (I c., pp. 
64 ff ) suggest-* some connection between the Miin l.-Up., and the Jainns. 

‘) In this Upani^rid the sage Pipptlida, the founder of the PaippalAdn school of the 
Atharvaveda, appears as toucher. Ou text cxiticism s. Uillebrandt, ZDAIQ., 68, 1914, 681 f. 
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M'HH consequent upon retouched versions of the text; for all 
these, texts show distinct signs ot having been touched up. 
'^h(*r(^ are for instance, as many as three separate recensions 
of tlui M.i,lia-Narayana-lJpanisad, and this shows how uncer- 
tain the text is.'* 

^The M ,iitrayaniya-Upanisad,-'^which, by reason of its 
title, is atti'ilnitcd to a scliool of the Black Yajurveda,"' 
'^beloncs to a considerably later period which must have been 
post-Buddhistic. It is again written in like the earliest 

Upanisads. This prose, however, no longer shows any Vedic 
traces. On the grounds of language, style and contents, we 
may ])lace the work in the period of classical Sanskrit litera- 
ture.) (^J'he Maniluky a-Upanisad ‘ of the Atharvaveda 
prohat)ly also belongs to this same later period. Sankara, 
who quotes the twelve Upanisads previously enumerated as 
sacred and authoritative texts in his commentary on the 


’) (!J. 11. Z/ttttDttrntajoi, Die? Qiiollt'n dor MsilKl-utlra^’anti-Upain.'^iid in»d (Ins Verliftll- 
TliH d<M‘ verriclucdotion llezoiisioiion zu eiimndor, Diss., Berlin, 1913, -and Ind. Ant., 1915, 
177 IT. ; Bin//;., IIIIU. 19, 1889, 150 f , Oeuvres, 11, 133. Edition by G. A. Jacob, 
B88 Nr. 35, 1888. 

titb'.fi nre ; M;iitrayjin;i-Brahniana-Up., M:titrayana-Up., Maitniyani*Up., 
Hud Maiiri-G{)., h. Afav Milllcr, SBE., Vol. 15, pp. xliii ff. There are stjvoral lecensions of 
the text. Tile text (od., with the conunentary of KOiiiatirtha, by E. B. Cowell, 2iid ed. 
revised by SatiHchandra Vithfahhufuin, Bibl. Ind , 1913 fC.) which has hithcito been tran- 
slated cou.sistH ot' 7 Prapatliakas. But the two last Ih-apnthakas (declared to bo supple- 
nu!nti>rv I'v Prunscn, Stadrzig UpauisbadH, p. 330) are missing in tlie edition of Mahadeva 
Sastri (SSnnlnya Vedanta Upanishads, pp. 388 II.), where Trap., JV, 5 corresponds to the 
5lh Prapfitdiaka of the older editions. A different work is the metrical Maitreya-TJpanii?ad 
(Minor Ppani^sada, cd. Schrader, I,pp. 105 ff.), which only in the prose introduction partly 
agrees with oar MaitrSy.-Up. 

^ ) In sotue MSS. it is given as part of the MaitrAyanlya-Sarphitfi. 

*) On this Upani.^ad s. H. Batjnes, Ind. Ant., 26, 1897, 169 ff. The Gatidapadiya* 
Ktl-rik/is, otie oi the most important works of Indian philosophy, is based oti the M and. -Up. 
Pandit Vidkiifickluira Bhattacharyn (Sir Asutosh Mukherjee Silver Jubilee Volume, pp 103 
ff.) has proved that Sankara i.s not the author of the conniiontary ascribed to him on tliis 
Up. The same learned Pandit thinks, as he writes to mo (in a letter dated 27th August, 
1924) and as he intends to prove, that the Mdndukya-Up. is later than GaudapSda’s KarikSs. 
and was ovqn unknown to Sahkara. 
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Brahraasutras, mentions neither the Maitrayaniya- nor the 
Mandu k y a - U pan i sad . ‘ 

/Though the two last-named texts must be among the 
latest offshoots of Vedic literature, they too may still be 
classed together witli the twelve earlier texts as Vedic 
Upanisads; and these fourteen Upanisads only can be 
used as sources for tlie hi story of the earl iest Indian 
phil osophy;. ") 

^Though the remaining Upanisads— and there are over 200 
texts which have come down to us either independently as 
Dpanisuds or in larger collections — are also attributed by 
tradition to one or other of the Vedic schools, only a few of them 
have any real connection with the Veda. Most of them are 
religious rather than philosophical works, and contain tlie 
doctrines and views of schools of philosophers and religious 
sects of a much later period. Many of them are much more 
nearly related to the Puranas and Tantras chronologically as 
well as in content, than to the Veda. This latest, Upams.-id litera-.,, 
ture may be classified as follows, according to its purpose and 
contents: (1) tliose works which present Vedanta doctrines,'^* 


’) Cf. Deasaen^ System dea Vodnnta, pp. 32 f., on the Upanisads quoted bV 
Sankara. As resrards the chronolo'j:ical order of tho fourteen Vedio Upani^jads, 
absolute certainty cannot ho obtained. Keith (The Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 45 If.) has 
tried to prove that tlm Aitarey^a-Upani^nd is the oldest, datiny: back to about 700-600 B.C. 
Others consider the Brhaddr:»nyaka-TJp. to be the oldest. S. Radhakrishnan, Indian 
1‘hiIoSophy, 1, pp. 141 f., says that “tlie accepted dates for the early Opani^fids are 1000 H.C. 

800 B.C.” By whom are those dates “ accepted ” ? Cf. Dcuasen in Transactions of the 
International Congress for tlie History of Heligion, O.vford, 1908, TT, pp. 19 If. ; 
^^Idcnhoi'g, Die Lohre der Upanisliadon, pn, 288 f., 34 I ; IJ'dlehrandf^ Aus Brahmanas nnd 
Upanisaden, p, 170. Beniinadhah Barun, A History of Pre-Buddliistic Indian Philosophy, 
Calcnl-ta, 1921) has made a remarkable and creditable, though not always successful, 
attempt at establishing a chjonology of tho pliilo.sophical ideas contained in tho Upaniyad.s, 
apart from the chronology of tho literary works. But his designation of the philosophy of 
the Upanisads as “ post-Vedic” (pp. 39 ff.) is very confusing, 

*) The SSmftnya Vedftrita Upanishads with the commentary of Sri CJpanishad- 
Brahma-Yogii), ed. by Pandit A. Mahadeva Saslri. Adyar Library (Tbeosophical Society), 
1921. 
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(2) those which teach Yo"ii,” ('?) those which extol the 
ascetic life (santiyfisa),"’ (t) those which glorify Visiju,®* 
and (5) those which glorify S.va. as the highest divinity, and 
((») Upaiiisads of the i^.lklas and of other more insignitieant 
sects/* These Upanisads are written partly in prose, partly 
in a mixture of pn.se and verse, and partly in epic Slokas. 
Whilst the latter are on the same chronological level as the 
latest Piiranas and Tantras, there are some works among the 
former which may he of greater antiquity, and which might 
consequently still be associated with tlie Ved.i.^ following 
are probably examples of such earlier Upanisads: the Jabala- 
U j)iuiisad''*^which is quoted by Sankara as an ttulhorily, and 
which closis with a Iteauiiful descr'ption of the ascetic named 
Paramahaipsa ;^he Paraniabamsa-U pan isad,^ describing the 
path of the Paraniahantsa still more vividly : the verv ttxtensive 
Subala-U p<uus?id/y often quoted by llainanuj i, and dealing 
Vith cosmogony, physiology, psychology and metaphysics ; 

') The Yoi^a Uitanirthads with the Commentary of Sri C Bn.hrna*Yo^fin, ed. 
by A. Mahudova Sa^stn. Ailyar, 1323, The Culik i- Up., and Aiaftanida* Up. have boon odiied 
and translated into Gonnaii by A. Weber^ Ind. Stud., 9, pp. lOff., 2H ff. 

®) The Minor Upitni^ada critic illy edited by F. Otto Schrader, Vol. I : SamnyAf-a- 
Upam'^ada. The Adyar Library, M dra.s, S. 1312. The MfCyaUu^ala-Up. (od- by A.C. Barnt:U, 
Ind. Ant., 2, 18t3, pp 2Gi f.) is a purely Tantric work. 

®) iho Vjii.>hnav)i.Up.inishHds with the Coinmenttiry of Sri Upanighad-Brahma- 
Yof^iu, ed. by A. M ihadov.i .Wrt, Ad/:irI92j. Tue llXai i-T ip luiya. Up lui^ id, text and 
Gttnnun tiaiuslatiou by A. Weber, AB.Y, 186t,pp. 271 ff . ; the Nrsimha-lMpauiya-Up. by the 
same scholar, Ind. Stud,, 9, 53 173. Ou Nualaiuba-Up. and Garuda.Up. 8. Weber, lud. 
Stud , H, 32^ ff.; 17, 36(1, ICl ff. 

*) Edition of the jSaivatu.d Shkta Upatn’gida by Pandit Maltadeva Sastri of the 
Aclynr Library are in prop.unt lion. Thi.s clafisiticatiou of the non-Vedic Upauijada was 
first ])roposod by Sechzi^: Upnnishad-, po. 5i2 f., and tberi adopted by F. O. 

iSchrnder. Minor Upanisads, pp ii f. in an amplified forni. It is useful for practical 
purposes, thou-li not ahvays strictly applicable. For some Upani.ads teach brahmavidyA by 
means of A and mudit be classified as well with the Ved inta as with the Yoga 
Upanisads ; and some Yo^ra Upanisads mi-riit na well be edaasitied an Vai^nava, etc. 

•) Minor Upanisads. ed F. 0, Schroder,], pp. 57 ff. Deus.en, Seehzig Upanishadf. 
pp. 706 ff. ^ 

•) "Minor Upanisads, T. pp. 43 ff. ; Dcu-aen, 1. c., pp. 703 ff. 

’) SA many a Vedanta Upunishads, ed. Mabadeva SaM, pp. 460 ff. 
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(■'tlie Garbha-Upanigad,’^^ part of which reads like a treatise 
^on embryology, but which is obviously a meditation on the 
embryo wnth the aim of preventing rebirth in a new womb ; 
and/the Sivaite Atharvasiras-U panisad,“>^ which is already 
memioned in the Dharmasutras as a sacred text, and by 
virtue of which sins can be washed away, ^'he Vajrasticika- 
tJpanisad,^^^which teaches that only he who knows the 
brahman as the One without a second, is a Brahmin, is }iot of 
very late origin. Another factor which makes it difllcult to 
determine the date of these Upanisads is the fact that they 
iire often to be found in various recensions of very uneven 
bulk.'-'> 

^ These wore- Fcc/ic Uj^anisads, as we may call them, have 
come down in large collections which are not ancient as 
such.) For the philosopher Sankara (about 800 A.D.) still 


*) S SmTiiiy a Vedanta Upimishfulfi, pp. lOSfl’. ; So(.‘hz ig UpaiiisLads, pp.(>05fF. 

Deuiisen, 1. (•., pj). 7lG IT. iSoo also llhandarl-nry Vaisnavlsm, fiaivisin, etc., pp. Ill f. 

Gautama XIX, 12; Bauclliayaiin, IJI, 10, 10 : Vtlsistha, XXII, 0; XXV^lll, 14 
Visnu, 5(5, 22. 

StlrnSiiya Ve3danta Upani.cliads, p. 410 IT. In Koriie MS.S. this LTpaiiiij ad ia ascribed 
((> ^tiiikara. One version of it, expanded into an attack on the caste syslein, is ascribed to 
the Buddhist poet Asvaghosa. Cf. A. Wvher, ABA. 1859, 259 tT. 

°) Thus Dettssett, Seebzig Upanisliads, pp. 7 1*3 tl, translates a Malid-Upanisad which 
is SO short, tliat it docs not do.sorvo its name “ the Great Upanisad’’ .‘tt nil, while in the 
South-Indian recension (Sumunya VodiXnta Upanisbuds, })p. 231 IT.) it is indeed one of the 
longest Upani/^ads. 

The collection translated into Persian in 1(550, called Oni)nck’hat (s. above, p. 19) 
contains 60 Upanisads. An analysis of tliese Upanifyads from lJiij)erron’.s Latin translation 
has been given by A. Weber, Ind. Stud., Vols. 1, 2 and 9, t)n a list of 52 Upanisads of the 
Atharvaveda 8 Colehroohe, Misc. Essays, J, pp. 93 ff,, and ii/fftadaz/vur, Ileport, 1883-84, pp. 
34 f. For another list s. Wehcr, IISS., Verz., p. 95. Editions: Eleven Atbarvana- 
Lpaniehada, ed. by G. A- Jacob, BSS. Nr. 40, 1891. At the NSP., Bombay, a collection of 108 
bpanisads has been published in 1913, one of 112 Upanisads in 1917, one of 28 Upanisads 
in 1918, the eleven (principal) Upani-sads (Eksidasopani.^adalj), with commentaries, by 
8wami Achintya Bhagawan, ib. 1910. The most important Upanisads have been edited, 
with Safikara’s commentaries, in the Bibl. Ind. and in AnSS, Nos. 5-17, 29-31, (52-04. 
Brhadaranyaka-Up. and Ch5ndogya-Up. have been critically edited and translated into 
German by O. Bbhtlmgh, St. Petorsbnrg and Leipzig, 1889, llio Katha-, Aitareya-, and 
Praina-Up. by the same soholar in BSGW., 1890, and critical notes on those Upanisads by 
the same scholar in BSGW., 1891. Kena-Up. with comm. cd. by Sridbara-sftstrJ Pathaka, 

3X 
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quotes the Upanisads as parts of the Veda texts to which they 
belong; and (!ven llaniilnuja (about 1100 A.D.) vspeaks of the 
“Chandogas,” the “ Vajasaneyins ” or the “ Kausitakins ” 
when quoting the IJpanisads of the schools in question; 
the Subala-Upanisad is the only one which he quotes by 
this title. In the Muktika-Upanisad, which is certainly 
one of the latest, we read that salvation may be attained 
by the study of the 108 Upanisads, and a list of 108 Upanisads 
is set forth, classified according to the four Vedas: 10 
IJpanisads coming under the llgveda, 19 under the White 
Yajurveda, 02 under the Black Yajurveda, 16 under tlie 
Sauiaveda and dl under the Atharvaveda. This classitica- 
tion, however, can scarcely be based on an ancient tradition." 
(^All these Upanisads which are, properly speaking, non-Wdic, 
are generally called “ Upanisads of the Atharvaveda.”) They 
were associated with the Atharvaveda, because the authority 
of this Veda as sacred tradition 'was always dubious and it 
M'as therefore no difficult matter to associate all kinds of 
apocryphal texts with the literature belonging to the Atharva- 


Poona, IlUy. ; (Tvvelvo principal) I panistuls translated by Max j!i[ullci\ SBK , 

V''ul8. 1 .and 15. Tlio 'riiiid-eoii Principal Upanisliada tr.inahited by R. Ill Uituie, Oxford, 
11)21, Hetthzig; II pani, shady de.q Veda, iiberyotzt von P. ijeipzig, 181)7. Selections 

in Gonnun transLitaon by A. Jlidcbnnidt, Atifl Brahnianas und Upanisadeu, Jena, 
11)21, and J. Llerivl^ Die Wthshoit dor Uj)a»dsclmdeii, Miuicbcn, 1921. Traiialationy of 
tHii-, Kuna-, and Mundaka', and of Ivatba* and Prasna-Up. with Saiikara’a com- 
inentary by S, Situnun Sui^h i, Madras, 1898; tiio Chaudogya- Up. with Saiikara’s 
Comm, trunsbitod by UaiKjanaih Jlid, Madras, 1899; Aitaroya-Up, with Saiikara/s 
Comm. transL by IL M. Bhadlcuinti-arf Bombay, 1899. Amritabindu and Kaivalya- 
U})anislnLds with Gonim. transL by A. MuJiadevu Saa/.fi ’ 2tid ed., Madras, 1921. Tlie 
principal Upani.jiuls with Madhva’s commentary trausl, by Uai Bahadur Srlsa Chandra 
1 irfyilrnarui, ami Kona according to Saukaia by tho same, and Svetasvatara transl. 

by SiddhcBvari Pram.d Vannu tSiUtri appeared in tho Sacred Books of tho Hindus, 
Fanini Oliice, Allahabad. A iisoiul l)elp for tho .study of the Upanisads is G. A. Jacob'^* 
Couoordanco, BbS., 1891. A solocted and classitied bibliography of the IJpani^jads is 
given by K. K. Hu me, 1. c., i>p. 459 ff. 

*) Kam-uinja quotes th(‘ (hirbha-Up. and the Mantrika- (^Culika*) Up. as 
Atharyaveda-b pani^^ada, although the list in the Muktikfl-Up. counts the one as belong- 
ing to tho Black, and tho otRer to the White Yajurveda, 
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furthermore, the Atharvaveda, as we have seen, was 
above all the Veda of magic and the secretiveness connect- 
ed with it.” ^The real meaning of “ Upanisad '^J^-and this 
meaning has neyer been forgotten— ^as “ secret doctrine. , 
What was more natural than that a large class of works 
wliich were regarded as Upanisads or secret doctrines, should 
b(! joined to the Atharvaveda, wliich itself was indeed no- 
(bing but a collection of secret doctrines! 

(^The word “ Upanisad ” is, in fact, derived from the 
verb “ upa-ni-sad,” “ to sit down near some one,” and it 
originally meant the sitting down of the pupil near the tea- 
tiher for the purpose of a confidential communication, there- 
fore a “ conlidential ” or “ secret session.” Out of thiis 
idea of the “ secret session,” the meaning “ secret doctrine ” 
that which is communicated at such a confidential session — 
was developed.” The Indians generally give as^ synonym 
of the word “ npanisad ”>? the word “ rahasyam,” which 
means “ mystery, secret.” In the Upanisad texts them- 
selves the expre.ssions “ f/i rahasyamd' and “ iti upanisad ” 

‘ ) Sec above, p, M9 f. 

•') Sc(‘ Thdusoi, AGI’h, 1, 2, pp 14 IT., witK whom I Tally agree in rojocting 
Olrleiibcrg’fi cxplaiiatiori of ITpavisnd (ZI)MO. 50, 1895,458 fC. ; 54,1900,70 IT. ; Dio 

dcr U()iniishadoi), etc., pp. 35 f., 155 fC , 348 f) as “a form of worship." 
I'pnnisctd is used frc(]uently enough as a synonym of rahnsiinm^ but never synonymous 
^vith 7(panana. Besides, K. Smart (Flurilegium Meleliior do Vogue, Pari.s, 1909, pp. 
575 if.) has shown that even the verb upas iti tlie Upanisads does not mean “ to 
Worship,” but ” to have a profoiiud knowledge, to know or to bolievo for certain.” But 
even his translation of uj'ianisad by ” knowledge, belief ” ( “ connaissance, croyance ”) 
does not hit the menning of the word as well as “ seciet doctrine.” M. R. Bodas 
(dBRAS,, 22, pp. 69 f.) takes the original meaning of upanisad to be ” sitting clown 
uear thc 3 sacrificial fire,” as the conversations contained in the Upanisads are said to have 
taken place at the great sacrifices. This is not more probable than the explanation of 
d. \V. Ilauer (AnfUnge der Yoga-praxis, p. 27), who gives ” mysterious wisdom 
obtained by Papas and meditation ” as the original moaning of vpani^ad, connecting it 
with the quiet sitting as })art of the Yoga practice. NarSyana in his commentary on 
Alanu, VI, 29, defines upanisad as “that whicjh is recited seated near,” i e, “ (a text) 
which is recited (while the pupils are) seated near (the teacher)” ; s. Biihler. SBE., Vol, 
25, pp. 203 n. Cf. also Mocdonell and Keith^ Vedic Index, I, pp. 91 f. 
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arc frequently i.sod side by side in tlio sense of “ thus says 
the secret do(d,rine.”^ Often enou^di we find in the Upanisads 
themselves the Avarning against communicating some doctrine 
to ;in unworthy one. “ This doctrine of Brahman,” it is 
said for (ixainple,'* “ may a father impart to his eldest son 
or to a trusted piijiil, but not to another, whoever he may be, 
even if tlie latter sliould give him the whole earth, surround- 
ed by the waters and filled with treasures.” Very frequently 
it is also related in the Upani.sads how a teacher is entreated 
to communicate some knowhnlge or other, but only after 
la'peated entreaty and urging of the pupil, gives way and 
reveals his doctrine to him."’ 

(According to this original meaning of the word “ Upani- 
.wd,” the oldest Upanisads already contain very heterogene- 
ous matters. ^ An IT panisad was above all else a “mystery,” 
and (!V(‘ry doctrine Avhich was not intended for the masses, 
hut Avas only communicated AA’ithin a narrow circle of privi- 
leged persons — he it a profound philosophical doctrine or 
some futile symbolism or allegory, a symbolical sacrifice 
serving as magic, puzzled out by a Brahman, or some would- 
be Avisdom serving as a magic formula — was called Upanisad. 
All this we actually find already in the old Upanisads side 
by side and jumbled up but particularly so in the so-called 
“ Atharvaveda-Upanisads.” 


‘) Ciiii ndogya - U imnisad, III, 11, 5 1. (7/. Dcussen, loc. cil,^ pp. 12 f. 

') woid KpuuisjHl occurs in tUe Upanisads Ihcinsulvea in throo souses; it 

luoiUKs (i) uiyKtiA.* hohso,’’ c //., tlie socrei sitin' ficauco of ( ho syllable Orn; (2) “ secret 
Avord,’' 1 ‘ortniu ( .k pro, ssi tins and rormnla' which arc intcdligihlo only to the initiated, as 
tajjaian, '* iu him p;i o’vvinjjr, pitssing away, broatliinf',” or satyasya satyam, “ the truth of 
truth,” ay <losig;nai ion tii iho highest being; (3) “secret text,” i.e., “esoteric doctrine” 
and “ sot: l td. knowlodtjty,” o/. Zot;. cit., pp. IG f. 

•') According to Asva!ayaua-G phyasStra, I, 13, 1, ceitain rites connected with coa^ 
ception, procrtNidiou ol nmlo children, etc., are taught in an “ Upanisad. ’ The charm in 
Kv. 1, 191 iy called ,in “ Upanisad” by Katyayana in his SarvSnukramanikS. In the manual 
of politics (Kau^iliya- AiLbaijAsira, XIV) all kinds of magic rites for the purpose of arson, 
ugsassinatioiij Idintling, etc., and in tlio mannals of erotica all sorts of secret prescriptions 
relating to sexual intercourse and to cosmetics are taught in an “ Upani§adic chapter ” 
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^^hus the Kansitnki-Upanisad contains, besides psycholo- 
gical and metaphysical expositions and a detailed eschato- 
logy,'^ also descriptions of sacrificial rites, by which one can 
attain some good or other, or effect a love charm, ceremonies 
for the prevention of the death of children, and even an “ Upa- 
nisad,” i.e., a secret doctrine, the knoAvledge of which serves 
as magic for the annihilation of enemies. Similarly the 
Chandogya-ZTpanimd contains deep philosophical thoughts 
upon the creation, the universe and the soul, but among these 
also mystical speculations upon the syllable Om, secret i-it('s 
for the healing of diseases and so on.^ In tlie Atharvaveda- 
IJpanisads, indeed, we find for instance a whole Upanisad — 
“the Garuda-Upanisad ” — rvhich is nothing but a snake 
charm that might just as well be included in the Atharva- 
veda-Sainhita. 

^This should be borne in mind when a “pliilosophy of tln^ 
Upanisads” or even a “system of tlie Upanisads” is spoken 
of. ) A philosophy of the Upani.sads exists only in so far as, 
in these collections of all sorts of mysteries, the teachings 
of the philosophers were also included. ^A system of the Upani* 
sad philosophy can only bo said to exist in a very restricted 
sense.'*’ For it is not the thoughts of one single philosopher 
or of one uniform school of philosophers, that might be traced 
back to one single teacher, which are before us in the Upani- 
sads, but it is the teachings of various men,*’ even of various 


(s. Kautiliya-Arthafijlstni, XIV ; Vatsyilyaiia’a K»Iiiia9utra, VIT ; and K. Sr.lnnidf, Beitrage 
indi(?chen Krotik, J902, iT.). JMtnffntija (on liralnnasiitra 11, 2, 43, b, 

SBE. ; Vol- 48, p. 528) calls tlie I’ancarntrasaBtra “a great Upanisad.” 

*) On this chapter of the Kati.sitaki-Up . compared Avith another version of it in 
the Jaiminlya-Briihniana, s E. Windii^ch, liSGW., 1B07, 111 ff, 

Dc?^s\se/t, Sochzig Upanishada des Veda, pj) 027 f. 

“ That the Upanisads teach not one hiit various systems, mnat follow from the 
fact that they are compilations just as the Rgveda-SarphitA is, “ R. (5. Bhandarl-ar, Vai^iiav- 
isin, Saivism, etc., p. 1. Gf. G. Thibaui^ SBE , Vol, 34, pp. ci ff. 

*) How far the persons iriontioned by iiaino in tbo Upanisads, such as VAjnavalkya, 
§4ijdilya, Btildki, Svetaketu and others, were really the teachers of the doctrines ascribed 
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periods, which are presented in the single sections of the 
Upanisads^ 

prhere are, it is true, a fe w fmida'iiental doctrines , which 
lenflan appearance of uniformity to the pliilosophical thoughts 
which stand out in the genuine Upanisads^and it is only of 
these that wo wish to speak here: with respect to these funda- 
numtal doctrines alone is it possible to speak (as Deussen 
does) — though always with reserve— of a “system of the 
IJpanisads.” We must therefore not seek deep wisdom in every 
chapter of the IJpanisads, or expect a Platonic dialogue in 
every ITpanisad. It is indeed remarkable enough that in 
the very oldest and most beautiful portions of the Upanisads 
we iind the same form of dialogue as in the works of the great 
(Ireck pliilosoplier.” And just as Plato’s dialogues reveal to 
us a wonderfully life-like picture of the life and doings of the 
Ancient Greeks, so the dialogues of the older Upanisads 
frequently afford us a surprising insight into life at the ancient 
Indian princely courts, where priests and famous wandering 
teachers, including learned wmmen, flocked together, in order 
to hold their disputations before the king, who not 
infrequently entered into the theological and philosophical 
conversations and confounded the learned Brahmans by his 
knowledge; as well as insight into the school-life of those 
ancient times, when travelling scholars undertook long 
journeys in order to “ hear ” some famous teacher, to whom 
pupils came from all sides “as waters precipitate themselves 

to tliem (aa Jhintf? ill Ins “ I’re-liuddhisiic Indian Philosophy” takes them to be), is not 
quite certain, Y^tjfiavalkyn is said to be the author of the Bj'hacUrt&fpyaka-Up., as of the 
whole White Yajurveda (s. Brli.-Up., Yl^T), 3aud Yaj6avalkylt*%rfci 111,110); but in 
the Brh.«Up. itself other teachers also are mentioned. Besides, different doctrines 

both of ritual and of motaphj^aics arc ascribed to Yiljuavalkya, seems difficult to 

credit him witli all of tlicm. On the otlier liand it is c^iite that Sa^dilya for 

inatance was I'cally the tenclior of tlie famous doctrine ascribed to 

*) On the dialogues of the Opauiyads, c/. Oldenherg^ Die Lchre der Upanishaden, 
pp. 160 fif. 
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into the abyss and months sink into the year.” But besides 
sections of deep philosophical content, and portions which 
very well bear comparison with Plato’s dialogues, we also find 
in the Upanisads much that is inferior as philosophy or 
literature. 

The Fondamental Doctrines of tue Upanisads."' 

^That which is of the greatest value in the Upani^ds is 
those fundamental thoughts, on the basis of which we can 
speak of a “ philosophy of the Upanisads,” above all, the 
fundamental doctrine which pervades all the genuine 
Upanisads, and which can be summed up in the sentence : 
“ The tmioerse is the Brahman, hut the Brahman is the 
Atman,'’ which iii^ifif mote^f philosophical expression would 
he equal to; “The world is God, and God is my soul.”) 

(The entire thought of the Upanisad philosophers revolves 
around the two conceptions of and ;^and it 

is necessary to get a clear idea of these conceptions, in order 
to be able to understand the philosophy of the Upanisads. 
^'he etymology of the word “ ” is doubtful.^^lf we 


‘) Taittirija-Upaiii^ad, I, 3. 

“) See A. K. Go/ty/i, Tlio Uliiiosophy of t-lte Upanislwula, London, 1H82 ; P. Deii6Acn, 
Tho Philosophy of tho Upatiishads. Authorised Englisli Translation by A. S. Gcden, 
Edinburgh, 1919 (from A(JPh., X, 2) ; G. Ttiibant^ SHE., Vol. pp. cxv If.; P. {Htramare 
L’histoiro des idees ihchjsophiques dans ITndo, fc. X, l^lris, 1906, pp. 63 ft. ; H. Jacobi^ EllE,, 
H, p. 801 ; H. Oldenhenj^ Die Lohio dor Upanisliadon und dio A mange des Buddhia- 
inus, Gottiiigon 1916 ; \^. Btirnn, K History of Xhc-Huddliistio Indian X^hilosophy, Calcutta, 
1921; XL E. Ilutne. The Thirteen Principal Upatiishads, Introduction ; S, Dasyupta, A 
History of Indian Philosophy, J, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 28 ff. ; S. Radltakri^^hnan, Indian 
Philosophy, I, Ijoiidon, 1923, pp. 137 ff. 

The most probable etymology is that suggested by H. Lhthoff (Bezz. Beitr., 24, 
1899, 113 ff.) who connects brahman with Old Irish bricht, “magic, magic formula.’' 
Oldenburg (Lehre der Upanishad'c i, pp. 44 ff., aud “ Zur Gescbichte doa Worts trd/i/na?!,” 
NGGW,, 1916, pp. 715 li.) and HillchraruU (ERE, 11. pp. 796 If.) have also accepted this 
etymology. An older etymology is that from the root hrk “to grow” (M. llauy). 
Jlillehrandt and Dasyupta (I, c., p. 36) follow M. Uaug in explaining brahman as “ the 
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turn to the St. Petersburg tSaiiskrit Dictionary we find 
“ Brahman ” explained as “ the demotion which appears as the 
craving and fulness of the soul,” and strives after the gods, 
while according to .Deus.sen,‘’ the Brahman is supposed to 
bo “tlie will of man, striving upwards to that which is sacred 
and divine.” These explanations may correspond to Jewish- 
Christian ideas of divinity, but are diametrically opposed to 
the Indian conception of the relationship between gods and 
men, as we know it in the Samhitas and Brahmanas.'**' What 
the word signifies etymologically is not certain. But in the 
Veda itself “Bralunan” occurs countless times in the meaning 
of “prayer” or “magic formula”; there is nowhere any 
thought of devotion or exaltation to the divine, but it alwajs 
means mere formulae and verses containing secret magic 
power, by wliich man desires to influence divine beings, or to 
obtain, or even to force something from them. When a later 
period united these magic formulae and prayers in “books” 
or school texts as the three Vedas these were called trayl 
oidyd or “ threefold knowledge,” also briefly “ the Brahman.” 
But as divine origin Wris ascribed to this Veda or Brahman — 
the two words being used with exactly the same meaning — 
and as the sacrifice, which, as wo have seen, was itself 
conceived as a superhuman, nay superdivine power, was, 
according to the Indian view, derived from the Veda or 
contained in the Veda,^’ so at last this Brahman or sacred 
knowledge, came to be called the first created thing (brahma 


forc(' wliicli is tloiivod from fcbo orderly co*oporatioti of tho hytnna, the chantJ=i, 
and the Biicrilndal gifts.” J. Hotel (“ Dfu Brahman” in Indogerrnan. Forscliungen, 41, 
1923, pp. 1K5 ft.) connends hrahman etymologically with Greek Latin fiagro, 

and triBS to prove that the original moaning of hrahman w»ts “ file,” ru,, both the internal 
fire in masi and tho cosmic fire. 1, however, am nob convinced by his arguments. 

') System des VmUnta, p, 128. AGPh., 1, 1, pp, 241 f. 

®) Of, above, pp, 79 f., 20f) f., 221. 

V, 5, 5, 10 ; ” Tho whole aacrifice is as groat as tho throe- fold Veda.” Accord- 
ing to OhiXmlogya-Up VU, 4, 1. “ the sacrificial acta are contained in tbe mantras {i.e. in 
the Veda).” 
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prathamajam), and finally even to be made into the creative 
principle, the cause of all existence (brahma svayambhu). 
Thus the Brahman as divine principle is a conception of the 
priestly philosophy, and quite explicable in the light of the 
brahmanical views upon prayer and sacrifice.'^ 

tfThe history of the word “ Atman ” is simpler. The 
etym^ogy of this word, too, is uncertain. Some derive it 
from the root an “ to breath ” (German “atmen”) and explain 
it as “ exhalation, breath, soul, self.” Others, like Deussen,^^ 
derive it from two pronominal roots, so that it would 
originally mean “ This I.” However that may be, Atman is 
not only a philosophical conception, but a word which fre- 
quently occurs in Sanskrit, and whose meaning is perfectly 
clear. It signifies “ self,” is often used as a reflexive pronoun, 
and as a substantive denotes one’s own person, one’s own 
body in contrast to the outside world, sometimes the trunk in 
contrast to the limbs, but most frequently the soul, the true 
self, in contrast to the body.'*’ 

^These two conceptions Brahman and Atman have become 
united in the philosophy of Upanisads. Thus the famous 
doctrine of Sdndilya begins Avith the words : “ Truly, 
this All is Brahman,” and ends, after a description of the 


') Cf. above, pp. f. A. Weber already has compared Brahman with the logos-idea 
in Noo-Platonism and in Christianity. Tims also Deussen, System dos Vedanta, p. 51 and 
Max F. Hecker, Schopenhauer and die indische Philosophie (Cologne, 1897), p. 3. Ceusien 
desires to bring Brahman into accord with the “ will ” of Schoponhauor, but, as Hecker 
(p. 82) mildly expresses it, is forced to oft'er some violence to the conception of 
Brahman.” A comparison which ia more justifiable is that with the “ ?narta ” of the 
Melanesians, which has been erapliasisod by N. Soderblom^ in his “ Das VMerden des 
Cottorglaubens,” 1916, pp. 270 ff. 

M AGPh., 1, 1, p. 285. 

*) On the term Atman s. Veussen, ERK. II, 195 ff. ; Jacobi^ ERE, II, 801 j Dasgupta, 
History of Indian Philosophy, I, 25 f. According to Deussen, Atman is “the most 
abstract, and therefore the best name which philosophy has found for its sole and eternal 
theme.” Schopenhauer named his white poodle “ Atman,** whereby, following the 
Vodantic doctrine, lie desired to acknowledge the inner being as equal in man and beast.’* 
{Hecker^ loc, cit.^ p. 8.) 

32 
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Atman, with the statmiieut that, Brahman and Atman 
are one 

“ This iny Aim:ui itt ]ny iuniost. heart is smaller than a jj^'rain ot rice, 

or a l)ar]<‘\ -eorn, (.r a mnslanl seed, or a millet ^rain This my 

Atman, in rnv inmost heart is li^reator than the earth, greater than the 
skv, than the heavtms, gna;ter than all sj)heres. In him are all 

aetions, all wislus, ail simdls, all tastes; he holds this All encdosed within 
himseir; he speaks net, lie l.ronhles about nothing ; — wy in ni/j 

itnuDsi Z/e///'/ /.V Uiis Hrn/ima n . With him, when 1 d(‘part out of this life, 
shall ] h(‘ nniled. hor liiin to wl.om this knowledge has come, for him, 
inderd, liwrt' t'Msfs no doubt, ddnis spake Siindilya yea ‘Sanijilyad’ ' ^ 

Doiisson ex|)ress(‘s this faiulHiTHMital idea of tlie TIpanisads 
l:iri(dly mtd pertiiHUitly in tho words: ‘‘The Brahma)), the 
power wliich presents itself to ns materialised in all existing 
things, which creates, sustains, preserves, and receives l)ac]\ 
into itself agtiin all worlds, this oternad infinite divine power 
is identienl witli tln^ A inha)), with iliat wliicdi, after stripping 
olT ov(‘rytliing (^xterned, we discover iji ourselves as our real 
most essential being, our individual s(*lF, the soul.” ^This 
doctrine has found expression mo.st pointedly and clearly in 
the I panisad dictum which later l)ecame the confession of 
faith of millions of Indians, in tin'. fal tmn) asi'' (so often 
(juoted by Schopenhauer), that art thou,” Ac., the universe 
and the Hrahman, that art thou thyself, or in other words : 
Th(‘ world (exists only in so far as thou tliyself art conscious 
of il.'^ lad; us liear in what mannen* ilu' poed-philosophers of 
^tln^ I paaiisads endenvour to inak(^ ckxar this doctrine of the 
unity of the world with the Ilrahman and of the Brahman 
with the Atm an : 

'* 8vt‘(ak(‘t.u was the son of l^ddAlaka Ariiu!. To him said his fatdier : 
‘ Ssadaketii, helaki* iiivstdf as a Vinla^st iulent to a, teacher. For, my d(}io 


') Cltnniioj.-’va.L'pani.t-rul, J 11, ] {, C/. nlx.vt', p. 2U5, 

“) U/ '/ riif' l’liil(Ksopl;v of ilip! e paiii^^haAs,” (ranslateil by A. S. Gedcn^ 
Edinburj.irb, JOOb, p. 39. 

y) CJi^^Bdogya-UpairiRad, VI, I ff. 
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one, in our fanuly it is not ouslomary to be a l^rahniin in nanu' only, 
witliout havini^ learnt tbe Veda.’ So at ike a^e of twelve years he was 
initiated as a pupil. And at twenty-b-nr years of ain'e, aftei* he had learnt 
everything in all the Vedas he eanio home — proud, hano’hty, and regard- 
in')^ himself as a learned man. Tlien s:uM In’s father to him: ‘As thou 
art now, my dear Sv(‘taketu, so ])roud and haughty, and ivgardest. thyself 
ns a learned man, tell me, hast thou also inquired into that doetrine hy 
which that which is unheard becomes heard, that which is unthonght 
heeomes thouglit, tliat which is unknown ])eeomes known V ’ ‘ \^(‘nerable 
one, of what does this doetrine consist ? ’ ‘ Just as, my dinar one, tlirough 

i>iie lump of clay everything that is of clny is known and the dilferenee 
lies only in the word, is merely a name — but in truth it is clay — ; and just 
H"', my dear one, througli (hte copper trinket everything which is of copj)er 
IS known and the difference lies only in tin' word, is merely a name--- 
hut in truth it is eo[)j)er — ; and just as, my dear one, through oiu’ ]>air 
of nail scissors eveiything which is of iron is known and the dilferenee lies 
Midy in the word, is mert'ly a name — but in truth it is iron — ; so, my dear 
<me, it is witli this doetrine.’ ‘ Surely my honourable teachers did not 
know this; for it they had known it, why .‘'hould they not have told it to 
me? 1'hen, venerable one, rlo thon expound it to me.‘ ‘Very well, my 
dear one,’ said his father. 

‘ Only the (’.risteut, my dear one, was here in the beginning, and this 
only as One without a Second. To be snn^, some ])eoj)lo have said ; Only 
the non-existent was here in the beginning, and this only as One 
wiihout a Second, and out of this non-existent arose the existent. But 
how, my dear one, could this be so ? How could the existent arise out 
of the non-existent? Only the existent, my dear one, was here in the 
beginning, and iJiis only as One without a Second!’ (He then 
demonstrates further, how this (\\l,sfent had createvl heat, wliich liad 
created water, wliieh, in its turn, had created food ; and how t he 
existent, penetrating those three elements, developed the material 
world out of itself, in the phenomena of sleep, of hunger and of thirst, 
he then explains how everything leads back to tiie three elements, heat, 
water, food — or, as wo would say : lire, water, earth — while these three 
elements in their turn rest only upon the existent, iiut as this exiMoil 
has, with the Atman, its son), penetrated into all beings, so it is also the 
soul in us. When, therefore, a man dies, lie Ix'comes again that which 
he originally was ; he unites again with tlie existent, out of which he was 
produced. Now follow a number of similes which are all intended to 
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illustrate the docinne of the oneness of the world with the Alone-existing 
and the human soul.) ‘ As, my dear one, the bees, when they are 

preparing honey, collect Die juices of ihe most diverse trees and then 

combine the juice in one unity ; — as in Ibis unity those juices do not 
retain any difrerence, so that tliey could soy : 1 arn the juice of this tree, 
I am tho juico <A' that tree — so, my dear one, all these creatures hero, 
when they h;ivt^ heoome absorbed in the exinlenl have no consciousness of 
the faet^ tfiat have become absorbed in the ('xistent. Whatever they 
may be here, whether tiger or lion, wolf or boar, worm or bird, fly or 

gnat, — Uti^ (namely, the they become. And it is this very 

rninuh^ thing which constittdes the being of the All, that is the truth, 
that is th(‘ At man, Z/o// rtf/ /Z/c//, O ^vetaketnd ‘ Venerable one, instruct 
me yet further.’ ^ Very well, my dear one ^ 

‘ befell me a fruit from yonder fig-tree ! ’ ^ Here it is, venerable 

one.’ ‘Split it ’ ‘ it is split-, vauKu'able. one' ‘What dost thou see 

therein ? ’ ‘ Very tiny grains, venerable one I’ ‘ Sjilit one of these! ’ ‘ It is 
split.’ ‘What, seest thou therein:” ‘Nothing, venerable one.^ Then 
said the father to him; ‘My dear one, it is as a result of that very 
(|uintesHencc which thou dost not perceive, that this big fig-tree 
stands here. Believe me, my dear one, it is this very minute thing which 
constitutes the being of the All, that is the truth, that is the Atman, 
that art ihov^ O Svetaketu I’ ‘ Venerable one, instruct me yet further.’ 
‘ Very well, my dear one.’ 

‘ Place this jiieee of salt in water and come to me again to-morrow 
morning.’ He did so. Then his father said to him: ‘ Bring me the salt 
which thou didst place in water last night.’ He felt for it, but did not 
find it; it had vanished. ‘Just taste the water from one side. How 
does it taste?’ ‘Salty.’ ‘ Taste from the middle. How does it taste?’ 
‘Salty.’ ‘Taste from the other side. How does it taste?’ ‘Salty.’ 
‘ Eat something with it and then return to me.’ He did so, but the salty 
taste still remained. Then his father said to him : ‘Truly, my dear son, 
here also (in the body) thou dost not perceive the and yet it is 

there. And this very minute thing it is which constitutes the being of 
the All, that is the truth, that is the Atman, that art thojiy O Svetaketu.^^^ 

W^hat inspires us with the highest respect for these 
ancient thinkei's of India is the earnestness and the enthu- 
siasm with which they endeavoured to fathom the divine 
principle, or what Kant would call the thing-in-itself whether 
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they called it “ the one ” or “ the existent,” Brahman or 
Atman. Thus we read in a dialogue, which recurs in two 
Upanisads in two different versions,** how Gargya Balaki, 
a proud and learned Brahman, comes to Ajatasatru, the King 
of Benares, and pledges himself to explain the Brahman to 
him. One after another he explains the Purusa, he., the 
personal spirit, in the sun, in the moon, in the lightning, 
in the ether, in the wind, in the tire, in the water, then the 
spirit which appears as a reflected image or shadow, in the 
echo, in sound, in dreams, in the human body, or in the eye, as 
the Brahman. Ajatasatru, however, is not satisfied with 
any of these explanations, so that finally, the learned Brahman 
himself goes for instruction to the king, wdio then explains 
to him that the true Brahman is to he sought only in the 
intelligent spirit (Puru.sa) in man, i.e., in the Atman, in the 
self. “As a spider spins her web out of herself, as out of 
a fire the little sparks fly in all directions, soQrut of this 
Atman emanate all vital breaths, all worlds, all gods and 
all beings.”') 

Similarly, in a famous Upanisad passage, ^he difference 
between the true and the false Atman is shown. ^ There 
we read : 

^ The Atman^ from which all evil has Heel, whicli is free from old 
a^e, free from death and free from care, which is without hunger and 
without thirst, whose wishes are the true, whose intentions are the true, 
that Atman should one investigate, that Atman should one endeavour to 
know: he who has found and known this Atman, attains to all worlds 
and the fulfilment of all wishes/ Thus spake PrajSpati. This was 
heard by the gods, as well as the demons, and they said : ‘ It is well, 
we will investigate this Atman — the Atman, through the investigation 
of which one obtains all worlds and the fulfilment of all desires/ Prom 
among the gods, Indra arose, and from among the demons Viroeana 
arose, and both, without having communicated with each other, came 


0 Kau^ifcaki-Up. IV and Brbadaranyaka-Up. il, 1. 
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to Frajapati with firc vvood in Ihcir hands. >> TlKn’ stayed witii Idm as pupils 
for wo years. Then said Prajlpati to them : 'What is 3 our desire 

in living here as ])U]nls 'i!' ’ and tl?oy said : ' Idie Ataman, fi’orn wliich ail evil 
lias (led, whirdi is free from old a^v, free from death and f n e from care, 
whieh IS without }nin«^(‘r and willnmt thirst, whose wishes are the true, 
whose intfuitions are tin* trino that Atman shall one (mdoavour to know: he 
who lias found and known tliis Atman, ^ains all worlds and the fulfilment 
of all ilesires. This thy sjieech, venerable one, we have heard. Our desire 
is j'or tins Atman; therefore we have lived with thee here as pupils. 
(^Frajilpati now first explains to them that the Fui*n.ya in the eye or in the 
rellocded imiiii;e is the Atman. Viroeana is satistied with this, returns to the 
diamons and protdaims to tlnon the doetiine that tlie l>ody is tlie Atman, 
and that one has only to })lease and care for the body in order to obtain all 
worlds, India., however, soon understands that, the explanation gdven by 
Prajap.ati eanriot have been meant, seriously. Dissatislied he returns and 
a.piin sfays with Frajayiati as his pupil for thirty-two }’ears.) d'hen the 
latter said to him : ' ile (the spirit) who roams about blithely in 

dreams,"'^ he is the Atman, that is tlie Immortal, the danoerless, that 
is the Hrahman.’ Tlien Indra departed ihenee with a cpiiel heartd’ (But 
even before he had reaelied the jj^ods he eomprehended that the vision in 
dream could not be the true Atman, either. Once a^ain lie returms to 
Frajiipati and stays with him as a. pupil for thirty-two \(‘ars. Now Praja- 
pati d(‘(dares the soul in dreamless, profound sleep to be the true Atman. 
With that also Indra is not satisfied, he returns, and Prajapa.li suffers iiim 
to live witli him for another live years, when at last he reveals to him the 
doctrine of the true Atman.) ‘ O Indra, mortal indeed is tins body, of 
whicli death takes possession. It is tlie dwellin<.^-plaee of that immortal, 
incorporeal Atman. Possessed by pleasure and jiain is the (Atman) which 

*) 'I'he jiupil has [(> live with the teacher and servo liitn, uiid especially tend the 
Bacted hf*'. “ d'o (.time with wood in one’s hand” therotoro means “to go to someone as 

a pupil for insti uel ion.” 

'■ ) Ab in th(^ Upaiiiijads the di'volopnHMit of the Atrnan conception is traced to the 
triK' A» man tin (High the ]ireliniina,ry steps of t he purusa in the eye, in the reflected 
image. iTi the shadow tind in the dreani*})icture, to wliich the pnlna, or breath of life is 
oftmi ttddird; sr. vve ilnd in remarkable agreement ahso among the primitive 
races, i he bfealli, t In' “ lit lie dweller in the eyei,” the rellecfed image, the shadow, and 
visions, as pvelimimiry steps ti^ the helief in a soul. (Of. K. B. Ttjlor^ “ Primitive Culture,’' 
London, lyOih I, pp. LtO IT. Frit* Sohtilfu', Vsychologie der Naturvolker, Leipzig, 1900, 
pp. 254 fr.) 
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is united with the body, for so long as he is united with the body, there is 
no defence for hitn against pleasure and pain. But when he is incorporeal, 

then certainly pleasure and pain do not touch him Now when the 

eye is directed to yonder ether, then he is the spirit ( Furusa) in the eye, 
but the eye serves only for seeing. And it is the Atman who keoivi^ : 

this I will smell ; the organ of smell serves only for smelling. And it 
is the Atman who this will 1 speak ’’; the voice serves onl)^ for 
speaking. And it is the Atman who keows-j this will 1 hear the organ 
of hearing serves onl}^ for hearing. And it is the Atman who /ntoir-s:^ 
this will I think ” ; the organ of thought, is his divine eye. lie it is who 
is pleased when, with the organ of thought, this divine eye, he sees the 
ohjecis of his desire^'. Him, indeed^ //cbv iVtman, do the gods worshij) in the 
Brahrnan-world ; therefore do th<‘y possess all worlds and all their desii’es 
are fulfilled. And he obtains all worlds and the fuKiirnent of all desires, 
who has found and recognises this Atman.’ I’lius s])ake Frajapati, so spake 
Fra j a pat i.” 

Thus h(U’e agMiii the I ruu Atmau is exjilaitied as th(3 know- 
ing and inttdligont spirit in man. Jlut^he dootrino that this 
Atrnan is c)ne with the universe and tliat eveiy thing exists only 
in so far as it is in the cognitive self, is taught l)y the beauti- 
ful conversation l)etwe(ni Yajuavalkya and Alaitroyl. ) Vajha- 
valkya is ab >ut to leave home in order to conedude^ his life as 
a hermit in the forest. So he wishes to make a settlement 
between his two wives, and tells this to the one, Maitr(‘yL 

“ Maitreyi said: ‘ Mv Jjord, it this whole earth, full of wealth, belong- 
ed to me, tell me, sliould 1 be immortal by it ‘d 

^ No,’ r(a)lictl Yajnavalkyn ; ^ like the life of rieli people will be tby 
life. But there is no hope of immortality by wealth,’ 

And Maitreyi said : ' What sliouM I do with that by which I do lud. 
become immortal 1 What iny Lord knoweth (of immortality), tell that 
to me.’ 

Yajhavalkya replied : ‘Tiion who art truly dear to me, thou speekest 
dear words, ('ome, sit down, I will explain it to thee, and mark wcdl 
wliat I say.’ 


') ChSndogya-Upani§ad, VIII, 7-12, 
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And he said Verily, a husband is not dear^ that you may love the 
husband ; but that you may love the Self, therefore a husband is dear. 

^ Verily, a wife is not dear, that you may love the wife ; bat that you 
may love the Self, therefore a wife is dear. 

‘ Verily, sons are not dear, that you may love the sons ; but that you 
may love the Self, therefore sons are dear 

‘ Verily, the Devas are not dear, that you may love the Devas ; but 
tliat you may love the Self, therefore the Devas are dear. 

* Verily, creatures are not dear, that you may love the creatures; 
but that you may love the Self, tlicrefore are creatures dear, 

^ Verily, everythin^^ is not dear that you may love everything; but 
that you may love the Self, therefore everything is dear. 

‘ Verily, the Self is to be seen, to be heard, to be perceived, to be 

marhed, O Maitreyt ! When we see, hear, perceive; and know the Self, 

then Jill this is known 

One of the most frequent appellations of the Atman 
in the Upanisads is the word ‘‘ prana/’ Le,, “ breath of 
life, life, life-principle.’’ And numerous portions of th(^ 
Upanisads deal with this Praua^ which is one with the 

intelligent self; or with the relations of the same to the 

organs of the soul, the so-called Pranas (pranah, plural of 
pravia). These organs — speech, breath, sight, hearing and 
the organ of thought — correspond to five forces of Nature 
in the universe : fire, wind, the sun, the quarters of heaven 
and the moon. And the Upanisads often talk of the reciprocal 
action between the organs and the forces of Nature. That 
is to a certain extent the psychology, which indeed cannot he 
separated from the metaphysics, of the Upanisads. The oft- 
relatcd ‘‘ psychological fable ” of the dispute of the vital organs 
about rank, is very popular. It is there told how the Pranas, 
or vital organs, once fought for precedence. They went to 
the lather Prajapati, that he might settle their dispute. 

He said to them : ‘ That one of you after whose going off the body 
appears as if it were the v^uy worst off — he is the most superior of you.’ 


) Brhadirftnyaka^Up , II, 4, Trajislntcd by Max Muller, SBK., Vol, 16, pp. 108-110. 
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8. Speech went off. Having remained away a year, it came around 
again, and said : * How have you been able to live without me ? ^ 

* As the dumb, not speaking, but breathing with the breath, seeing 
with the eye, hearing with the ear, thinking with the mind. Thus.* 

Speech entered in. 

9. The Eye went off. Having remained away a year, it came around 
again, and said : ‘ How have you been able to live without me ? ’ 

^ As the blind, not seeing, but breathing with the breath, speaking with 
speech, hearing with the ear, thinking with the mind. Thus.’ 

The Eye entered in. 

10. The Ear went off. Having remained away a year, it came 
around again, and said : ^ How have you been able to live without me ? * 

^ As the deaf, not hearing, but breathing with tlie breath, speaking 
with speech, seeing with the eye, thinking with the mind. Thus.’ 

The Ear entered in. 

11. The mind went off. Having remained away a year, it came 
around again, and said : ' IIow have you been able to live without me ? ’ 

‘ As simpletons, mindless, but breathing with the breath, speaking 
with speech, seeing with the eye, hearing with the ear, Thus.’ 

The Mind entered in. 

12. Now when the Breath was about to go off — as a fine horse 
might tear out the pegs of his foot-tethers all together, thus did it tear out 
the other Breaths all together. They all came to it, and said : ‘ Sir 1 
Remain. You are the most superior of us. Do not go off.’ 

15. Verily, they do not call them ^ Speeches,’ nor ‘ Eyes,’ nor ‘ Ears,’ 
nor ‘ Minds.’ They call them ‘ Breaths ’ (prSiia), for the vital breath is 
a]lthe8e.”H 

Just as the doctrine of the Prana and the Pranas is con- 
nected with the fundamental doctrine of the Atman, the same 
doctrine also affords the poet-philosophers of the Upani^ads a 
motive for magnificent philosophical poems, as they can best 
be called, on the fortunes of the individual Atman, the 
human soul, in the conditions of waking and of dreaming, of 
«leep and of death, and in its wanderings in the Beyond up to 
its final emancipation,’’ its complete absorption in the 

‘) Chfindogya-Up. V, I. Translated by R. E. ffume, “ The Thirteen Principal 
npanifihads,** pp. 227 f. Cf. Brhadffiranyaka-Up. VT, 1, 7-14. 
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Brahman. Thus, above all, the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad 
(IV, 3-4) sketches a picture of the fortunes of the soul, which, 
as Beussen ^ rightly remarks, for richness and warmth of 
expression surely stands alone in Indian literature, and per- 
haps in the literature of all nations/’ Here we find also the 
doctrine of the iranmiigrcition of souls, and in the closest con- 
nection with it, developed clearly and distinctly for the first 
time, tlie Hliwal doctrine of Karman, <tction, which, with the 
unerringness of a law of Nature, must have its consequences. 
This great doctrine of action, which was later, especially in 
Buddhism, preached in every street and by-way, is still a great 
mystery in the Upanisads. Artabhaga asks Yajnavalkya : 

^ Yajnavalkya/ said he, ‘when after the death of this man here his 
voice enters into the fire, his breath into the wind, his sight into the sun, 
his organ of thought into the moon, his hearing into the quarters of heaven, 
his body into the earth, his soul (Atman) into the ether, the hairs of his 
body into the herbs, the hairs of his head into the trees, and his blood and 
seed are laid down in the water, — where then is this man ? ^ ‘ Take me by 
the hainl, my dear one ! ^ said Yajfiavalkya. ‘ Artabhaga, let us two only 
know of this ; let this discussion of ours not be in public.^ And the 
two went out and discussed together ; and it was Action of which tliey 
spoke ; it was Action which they praised. Verily, he becomes good 
through good action, bad through bad action.” 

This doctrine is then treated in a more detailed manner 
along with the magnificent description of the departure of the 
soul out of the body. It says there : 

The point of his heart begins to shine, and by this light the Atman 
departs, he it out of the eye or out of the head, or out of other 
parts of the body. And while he is dejiarting the breath of life 
(prana) follows him ; and behind the departing breath of life depart 
all the vital organs, the consciousness also follows them. But he, the 
cognitive one (the Atman) is endowed with cognition. Knowledge and 
the actions, the experiences of the former life, remain attached to him. 
Just as a grass — leech, when it has arrived at the end of ^ 


q SecliyJg Upniiishada, p, 403. 

«) BrbattSrapyaka-Up., Ill, 2, IJ f. 

*=) See Barua, Pro-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 175. 
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blade of grass, making another start (for another blade), draws itself 
together towards (this blade), so man, when he has stripped off the 
body and has rid himself of non-knowledge, making another start (for 
another body), draws himself together towards (that other body). Just 
as an embroideress undoes a small portion of a piece of embroidery, and 
out, of it creates a different, quite new and more beautiful design, so man, 
when he has stripped off his body and has rid himself of non-knowledge, 
creates for himself a different, quite new and more beautiful form, that 
of the spirit of an ancestor or of a Gandharva, of a Brahman or of a 

Frajapati, of a god or of a man, or that of some other being As he 

has acted, as he has lived, so he becomes ; lie who has done good, is born 
again as a good one, he who has done evil, is born again as an evil one. 
lie becomes good through good action, bad through bad action. Therefore 
il is said : ^ Man here is formed entirely out of desire, and according 
i>> his desire is his resolve, and according to his resolve lie performs 
the action, and according to the performance of the action is his 
destiny.* ** ^ ^ 

In consequence of this doctrine of Karman the moral 
element plays a far greater part in the Upanisads than in 
the Brahmanas. Moreover, we should not ignore the fact 
that the metaphysical doctrine of the Atman, for whose sake 
ue love our fellow-creatures"^ involves a deep ethical idea : 
as it is in reality the universal soul which we love iu each 
individual, love for ail creatures wells up from the recogni- 
tion of the Atmau,^^ However, iu the Upanisads, too, there is 
not much room left for actual moral teaching. Comparatively 
rarely do we meet with moral precepts, such as for example 
in the Taittirlya-Upani^ad (1, 11) the teacher gives the scholar 
who is departing on his life’s journey : 

“ Speak the truth, do thy duty, neglect not the study of the Veda. 
After thou hast brought thy teacher the agreeable gift (after completion 
of the period of training) see that the thread of thy race does not break 


*) Bfhadtiranyaka-Up., IV, 4, 2-5. 

See above, pp. 249 f. 

Ou the ethics of the IJpani^jads, a. ttume, Ti»o Thirtcou Principal Upaiiiahada, 
I'p. 58 ff. John Mackenzie, Lliiidu Ethica, London, 1922, pp. 07 ff. i S. Kudhakririh nan, Iridiau 
bhiiosopijy, I, pp. 207 ff. 
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off Neglect not the ceremonies tor the gods and Fathers, A god 

be to thee thy mother, a god be to thee thy father, a god be to thee thy 
teacher, a god be to thee the guest/’ and so on. 

There is another passage referring to ethics which we find 
in the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad (V, 2) which is more interest- 
ing and much more Upanisad-like than these moral precepts: 

Three kinds of sous of Prajapati, the gods, human beings, and the 
demons, sojourned with their father Prajapati as pupils. After the gods 
had sojourned there as pupils, they said : ‘ Tell us something, O master ! ' 
And he uttered the syllable ' da ^ and said : ‘ Did you understand that ? ’ 
* We understood it,’ they said : ‘ thou didst say to us damyata (restrain 
yourselves).’ ' Yes,* said he ; ‘ you understood it.’ Then the human 
beiugs said to him : ‘ Tell us something, O master ! ’ And he uttered 

the same syllable ‘ da ’ and said : ' Did you understand that ? ’ 'We 
understood it/ they said, ' thou didst say to us : datfa (give).’ ' Yes,’ 
said he, ' you understood it.' Then the demons said to him : ‘ Tell us 
something, O master 1 ’ And he uttered to them the same syllable Ula' 
and said; 'Did you understand that?’ ‘We understood it/ they said, 
‘thou didst say to us ' dayadhvam (have pity).’ ‘Yes/ said he, ‘ you 
understood it.’ And it is just this which yonder divine voice, the ihunder, 
proclaims ; da-da-da, that means darnyata, datta, dayadhvaiii. Therefore 
shall he learn these three things : self-restraint, generosity and pity.” 

It is easy enough to see why we meet but seldom with 
such ethical doctrines in the Upanisads. According to the 
doctrine of the Upanisads the highest object to be aimed at 
is union vv ith the Brahman, and this union can be attained 
only by giving up non-knowledge, by cognition. Only he 
who has recognised the oneness of the soul with the Divine 
will obtain deliverance, complete union with the Brahman. 
But in order to attain this highest object it is necessary to 
give up all works, good as well as bad. Eor sacrifices and 
pious Avorks only lead to new re- births, knowledge alone leads 
from this maze to the One and Bternally True. “ As bo 
water remains attached to the leaf of the lotus blossom, so no 
bad deeci remains attached to him who knows 

>) CliAndogya-Up. IV, H, a. Cy. KanijUaki-Up. 1, 4 ; 111, S. 
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Already in the Brahmaijas and Ara:tiyakas there is repeated 
mention of the advantages which accrue to him who knows 
some secret doctrine or other of sacrificial science, — “ who 
knows this.” Nothing is more characteristic of the Upanisads, 
however, than the ever-recurring promise of happiness and 
blessedness, of earthly possessions and heavenly joys as a 
reward for him “ who knows this.” The idea that knowledge 
is not only power, but the highest object to be aimed at, is 
traceable throughout all the Upanisads. Not only Indra 
serves Prajapati for 10 1 years as a pupil, but it is also often 
reported that human beings serve a teacher for years as pupils 
in order to receive from him the transmission of some know- 
ledge or other. Kings are prepared to present thousands of 
cows and piles of gold to the Brahman who can proclaim to 
them the doctrine of the true Atman or Brahman. But 
Brahmans also humble themselves before kings, rich people 
before beggars, when these, as is not seldom the case, are in 
possession of higher wisdom.*' This yearning for knowledge 
has found its most touching expression in the beautiful poem 
of Nacihetas, which we find in the Kathaka-Upanisad. 

The youth Naeiketas has descended into the lower world 
and the god of death has vouchsafed him three wishes. Naei- 
ketas wishes, firstly, that he may return alive to his father, 
secondly he wishes for heavenly bliss. When he is to express 
bis third wish he says : 

“ This doubt that there is in regard to a man deceased : 

‘ He exists,’ say some; ‘ He exists not,’ say others — 

This would I know, instructed by thee ! 

Of the boons this is boon the third.” 

Thereupon Yama replies that this question of what hap- 
pens to man after death, is so difficult to investigate that even 
the gods were once in doubt about it, and he begs the youth 
to give up his wish. 


*) (7/. above pp. 227 ff. 
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Choope centenarian sons and j^randsons, 

Many cattle, elephants, ^old and horses. 

Choost^ a great abode of earth. 

And thyself live as many autumns as thuu desirest. 

This, if thou thickest an equal boon, 

Choose — wealth and long life ! 

A great one on earth, O Naciketas, be thou. 

Tlie enjoyer of thy desires I make thee. 

Whatever desires are hard to get in mortal world — 

For all desires at pleasure make recpiest. 

These lovely maidens with chariots_, witli lyres — 

Such (maidens), indeed, are not obtainable by men — 

By these, from me bestowed, be waited on ! 

0 Naeiketas, question me not regarding dying (raarana) ! ” 

Naeiketas, however, will not he deterred from his wish by 
these promises of earthly possessions : 

Ephemeral things! That which is a mortal’s, O End-maker, 
Even the vigor (tejas) of all the j)Owers, they wear away, 

Even a whole life is slight^indeed. 

Thine be the vehicles (vaha) ! Thine be the dance and song ! 

Not with wealth is a man to be satisfied. 

Shall we take wealth, if we have seen thee? 

Sliall we live so long as thou shalt rule? 

— This, in truth, is the boon to be chosen by me 

This thing whereon they doubt, O Death : 

What there is in the great passing-oii — tell us that ! 

This boon, that has entered into the hidden — 

No other than that does Naeiketas choose.” 

Then Yama, the god of death, praises Naeiketas for hav- 
ing chosen knowledge and not pleasures, and at last imparts 
to him the doctrine of the immortality of the Atman.** 

But how this high esteem of knowledge leads not only to 
the disregard of earthly pleasures, but to contempt of the 

>) The above verses (Oth.-Up., I, 20, 23-25, 26, 27, 29) are given in the traDslation 
of Huyne, Tliirteon Principal Upanishads, pp, 344 f. A fine poetical, but very free transla- 
tion of the legend is given by J. Ifin'r, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, 

|>p, 54 
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icorld altogether, is shown ns by another Upanisad, in 
which for the first time that pessimistic trait of Indian 
thought appears, whicli we wUl meet with again and again in 
the later Indian literature. Tliere we read : 

A kiii^ named Brhadratha, after bavin p; installed bis eldest son on the 
throne, thinking- that his bod}^ is non-etcrnal, turned to renunciation and 
went forth into the fon*st. There he gave himself up to the severest 
mortification, standing with arms stretched upwards and gazing into the 

sun. After one thousand days had elapsed there approached him 

the Atman-knowing, venerable J^akayanya. ' Stand up, stand up and choose 
a wish! ^ thus spake he to the king. Me made his obeisance to him and 
said : ‘O venerable one ! I am not, cognizant of the Atman. Tliou know- 
est his nature, as we have heard ; mayest thou explain this to rs!’ (The 
Brahman desires to dissuade him from this wish and invites him to wish 
for something else. Then the king bursts forth into the words :) ‘ 0 
venerable one ! In this evil-smelling, pithless body, composed of bones, 

skin, sinews, marrow, flesh, seed, blood, mucus, tear*, gum of the eyes, 
faeces, urine, bile and phlegm, — how can one possibly enjoy pleasure ! In 
this body burdened with passion, anger, desire, delusion, fear, cowardice, 
envy, separation from that wliich is beloved, attachment to that which 
is not beloved, hunger, thirst, age, death, disease, trouble and such 

like, — how can one possibly enjoy pleasure ! We see also that this 

whole world is transitory, just like these flies, mosquitoes, and such 

like, these herbs and trees, which rise and again decay. ^ (There then 
follows an enumeration of ancient kings and heroes who had to perish, also 
gods and demigods, who all fall victims to annihilation.) ' But what of 
these ! There are yet other things, — drying-up of great seas, falling down 

of the mountains, swaying of the Pole Star, sinking of the ^^arth, the 

fall of the gods from their place, — in the course of a world in which such 
things happen, how indeed can one enjoy pleasure ! When even he who 
is satiatnl with it, must return again and again! Therefore rescue me! 
For 1 feel in this world-cycle like the frog in a waterless well. Thou, O 
venerable one, art onr refuge,’^ 

It is noteworthy, however, that this passage, to which 
numerous parallels may be found in the Buddhist as well as 

Cf. P. Regnaud, Le Pessiraisme Brahmanique (Anxiales du Mu8<^e Guimet, I, 
pp. 101 ff.) 

Maitrftyana-Up,, T, 2-4. 
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in the later Sanskrit literature, belongs to one of the latest 
Upani§ads. For the Maitrayana-TJpanisad is, in language and 
stylo, nearer to the classical Sanskrit literature than to the 
Veda and is decidedly post-Buddhist.’> The old Fedio 
Upani§ads contain but the germs of pessimism in the doctrine 
of the non-reality of the world. Only the Brahman is real, 
and this is the Atman, the soul, “ which passes beyond hunger 
and thirst, sorrow and delusion, old age and death.” “ That 
which is ditbu'ent from it is full of suffering.” — ato’nyad 
artam.’'’ But “ that which is different from it,” does not 
exist at all in reality, and therefore also the suffering and 
misery of the world are not real. The knowing one, who has 
comprehended the doctrine of the Unity, knows no fear, no 
pain. “He who knows the joy of the Brahman, for him 
there is no fear.” “ Where is delusion, where sorrow, for 
him who knows the Unity ? ” Joy (ananda) is a name of the 
Brahman. “ Consisting of joy (anandamaya) is the Atman. 
And like a song of triumph of optimism sound the words of 
an Upanisad: Joy is the Brahman. For truly, out of joy 
arise all these beings, by joy they live after they have arisen, 
and when they pass away they are again absorbed into joy.”** 
Thus the doctrine of the Upanisads is at bottom not 
pessimistic. Certainly it is only a small step from the belief 
in the non-reality of the world to contempt of the world. 
The more extravagantly the joy of the Brahman was praised, 
the vainer, the more worthless did earthly existence appear.^* 
Therefore, after all, the pessimism of later Indian philosophy 
has its roots in the Upanisads. 

In fact the whole of the later philosophy of the Indians 
is rooted in the Upanisads. Their doctrines formed the 

') Maitr.-Up., VU, 8 f, oontaius distinct allusions to the Buddhists as heretics. On 
the style of the MaitrftyRniya-Upanigad, see Oldenberg, Zur Geschiohte der altindischen 
Prosa, p. 83. 

*) Brhadftravy&ka-Up. Ill, G. 

«) Taifctirlya.TJp., II, 9. in,f6; Ifift-Up., 7. 

*) Of. M. F. Becker, Schopenhauer iind die indisohe Philosophie, pp. 116-120, 
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I'oundation for the Vedanta- Sutras of Badarayana, a w ork of 
which a later writer says : “ This text-book is the chief 

of all the text-books. All other text-books serve only as its 
eoinplement. Therefore all who aim at deliverance, shall 
exalt it.” The theological-philosophical systems of Sankara 
and of Ramanuja, whose adherents at the present day are 
still counted by millions, are built upon this text-book. More- 
over, all other philosophical systems and religions wdiich have 
arisen in the course of the centuries, the heretical Buddhism 
no less than the orthodox Brahmanical religion of the post- 
Buddhist period, have sprung forth from the soil of the 
(jpanisad doctrines. 

On the otlier hand it proved fatal for the development 
of Indian philosophy that the Upanisads should have been 
pronounced to be “ revelations,” and sacred texts ; for in the 
I’panisads we still find vigorous, independent, creative philo- 
sophical thought, which grew rarer and rarer in the later 
development of Indian philo.sophy for the very reason that 
]»rogress was not only hindered at every step by the fetters of 
the dogmatism of the schools — which is the case in other 
lands as well as in India — but still more by the orthodox 
belief that every word of an (Jpanisad must be regarded as 
divine truth. 

However, it was not the belief in their divine revelation 
ahich gave these philosophical poems (there is hardly a better 
name for them) such enormous power over the minds of men : 
for even the silliest hymns and the most stupid BraJimana 
passages w'^ere regarded as uttered by the deity ; but it was 
rather the circumstance that, arrayed in the language of 
poetry, they appealed just as much to the heart as to the 
intellect. And it is not because, as Schopenhauer assorts, 
they present the ” fruit of the highest human knowledge and 


MadhusQdaiiH Sarativafl in his Prasthftnabheda. 
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wisdom,” and contain “almost superhuman conceptions,” 
“ whose originators can hardly he regarded as mere men”" 
that across the space of thousands of years the Upanisads 
still have much to tell m also ; not because, as Deussen 
thinks, these thinkers have obtained, “ if not the most scienti- 
fic, yet still the most intimate and immediate light upon the 
last secret of existence,” and because (with which Deussen 
seeks to justify the belief of the Indians in revelation) in the 
Upanisads “there are philosophical conceptions unequalled 
in India or perhaps anywliere else in the world.” No, 
it is because these old thinkers wrestle so earnestly for the 
truth, because in their philosophical poems the eternally 
unsatisfied human yearning for knowledge has been expressed 
so fervently. The Upanisads do not contain “ superhuman 
conceptions,” but human, absolutely human attempts to come 
nearer to the truth — and it is this which makes them so 
valuable to us. 

For the historian, however, who pursues the history of 
human thought, the Upanisads have a yet far greater signi- 
ficance. From the mystical doctrines of the Upanisads one 
curr(‘nt of thought may be tr.aced to the mysticism of the 
Persian Sufism, to the mystic-theosopliical logos-doctrine of 
the Neo-Platonics and the Alexandrian Christians down to the 
teachings of the Christian mystics Eckhart and Tauler, and 
finally to the philosophy of the great German mystic of the 
nineteenth century, Schopenhauer.'" What Schopenhauer 
owed to the Indians he has himself told us often enough. 
He himself calls Plato, Kant and “ the Vedas ” (by which 
Schopenhauer always means the Upanisads) his teachers. 
In his manuscript written for University lectures he wrote: 
“The results of that which I intend to present to you, agree 


I.leckci\ loc. cit., p. 7. 

•') Deussen, System des Vedauta, pp. 50, 99 f. What exajygerations ! 
3) On Schopenhauer as a mystic, see Eeck^r, loc. cit.. pp. 86 f. 
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with the oldest of all views of life, namely, the Vedas.” He 
calls the opening up of Sanskrit literature “ the greatest gift 
of our century,” and prophesies that Indian pantheism might 
become the popular belief in the Occident also. The agree- 
ment of his own system with that of the Upanisads appears 
to him absolutely marvellous, and he tells us “ that each of 
the separate and detached sayings which constitute the Upa- 
nisads might be taken as a conclusion from the idea communi- 
cated by himself, although on the other hand the same is by 
no means to be found there already.” It is well known that 
the Oupnek’hat used to lie open on his table and that before 
retiring to rest he performed his “ devotions” in it. And he 
says of this book ; “ It is the most satisfying and elevating 

reading (with the exception of the original text) which is 
possible in the world ; it has been the solace of my life and 
will be the solace of my death.” ^The fundamental doctrine 
of the Upanisads,^ however, the same which, according to 
.'Schopenhauer, “ was at all times the ridicule of fools and the 
endless meditation of sages,” namely, (^he doctrine of Unity, 
i.e. the doctrine *‘that all plurality is only apparent, that in 
all the individuals of this world, in whatever endless number 
they may present themselves after and beside one another, 
yet only one and the same, truly existing Being, present and 
identical in them all, manifests itself.” And if Ludwig 
Stein, who once said : “(The philosophy of jthe present is 
Moni8m,^that is the interpretation of all that happens in the 
\miverse,” as one unity is right, then this “ philosophy of 
the present” (was already the philosophy of the ancient Indians 
three thousand years ago.^ 


Parerga und Paralipomena, published by J. Frauenstiidt, 11 , p. 427. (§ 185) 

neclccr^ loc. cit., pp, 6 fl. 

’) Schopeiihouer, Grundlage der Moral, § 22 (Works, publ. by J. Fraueiiatftdt, IV, 
pp. 268 ff.). 

“) Supplement to the “ Neue Freie Prease," July 10th, 1904. 
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The Vej)Angas. 

In one of tho Upanisads we are told that there are two 
kinds of knowledge, a higher and a low'er. The higher is 
that wliich teaches us to know the imperishable Brahman, 
hut the lower consists of “ Bgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, 
Atharvaveda, iilionelics, ritual, grammar, et ymology , metrics 
and astroitomu . " This is the oldest enumeration of the 
so-called six Vvidaiigas, i.e. the six “ limbs” or supplementary 
sciences of the Veda.“’ Originally this meant neither 
special books nor special schools, but only subjects of instruc- 
tion, which had to be learned in the Vcdic schools themselves, 
in ordei' to undeistand the Vedic texts. The beginnings of 
the Vedaiigas may therefore already be sought in the 
Brahraanas and Aranyakas, whore along with the explanations 
of the sacriticial ritual we also occasionally lind discussions 
on matters of phonetics, grammar, etymology, metrics and 
astronomy. In the course of time, however, these subjects were 
treated more and more systematically, and separate special 
schools, though still within the Vedic schools, arose for each 
of the six supplementary sciences of the Veda. These then 
evolved special school texts, “manuals,” the Sutras, composed 
in a ])eculiar prose style intended for memorization. 

Tlie word sutra originally means “ thread,” then a “short 
rule,” a precept condensed into a few' w'ords. As a fabric is 
made out of several threads (thus the transition of meaning 
might be explained), so a system of instruction'^* is woven 


‘) Mundaka-Up., 1, 1, f) : rgvedo yajarvoda^ sSintTedo 'tharvaveda^! §ik9ft kalpci 
vySkaranam niriiktam cliando jyoti^ain.i; 

Of. abort' p. 50. and Ijudwig, Der Rigveda, III, pp. 74 ff. 

Similarly, the word Inniru originally signifies “ wob,” then a system of instrac- 
tioii, a literary work, a book. In Chinese, too, the -word ** king means “ originally tho 
warp of a texture, then standard, canon, and finally, in a metaphorical sens*, any book 
which is considered aw a rule or canon,” h. W. Qruhe, Gcachichte der chinesischen Litteratur, 
Leipzig, 19C2, p. 31. 
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together out of these short precepts. A larger work consist- 
ing of a number of such sutras strung together is then also 
called Sutra}'* These works serve a purely practical 
purpose. They are to present some science systematically in 
concise brevity, so that the pupil can easily commit it to 
memory. There is probably nothing like these sutras of the 
Indians in the entire literature of the world. It is the task of 
the author of such a work to say as much as possible in as 
few words as possible, even at the expense of clearness and 
intelligibility. The saying of the grammarian Patanjali has 
often been quoted that the author of a sutra rejoices as much 
over the saving of half a short vowel as over the birth of a 
son. An idea of the unique sutra style, the aphoristic prose 
of these works, can only be given by means of examples. 
The words in brackets in the two following passages in our 
translation must be supplemented in order to jnake the sense 
of the detached words intelligible : 


•S «//'<* 4 ; 
Snlra 6 : 
Sutra 6 : 


Sutra 7 : 
STdra 8 : 


Apasf ambi f/a- iJliitrmasut ra 7, 4-8 ; 

(There arc) four castes : Ikaimiaiis, Ksatriyas, Vai§yas and 
Sudras. 

Of tlicse the jirecediu^ one (is) always better^ accordiiij^ to birth 
(than every succeeding one). 

For (them who are) not Siidras and have not committed bad 
actions, (is prescribed :) initiation as a pupil, Veda^study, fire- 
laying; and (these sacred) acts (are) productive (in this world 
and the next). 

Obedience towards the other castes (is the duty) of the Sudras. 
With each preceding caste which he serves the bliss is greater 
{i.e. the higher the caste which a Sudra serves, the greater is the 
bliss which shall fall to his share in the next world). 


Compare tlH) word whicdi orijjfimilly means “dictum of a theologian " 

Had is tlien used collectively for the collections of such dicta, and the word uparufad., 
wliich signilics first a secret doctriue, then later means a larger work, a collection of secret 
doctrines. (See above pp. 187 f. and 243 f.) 
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^hhhila-Gr/if/asulra, 7, 5, ./-5 ; 8-0. 

Sutra I : Now at the new aiel full moon {i.e. on the day of the new 
moon and on the day of Ihe full moon the following ceremoniei 
are to be ])erformed) : 

Sutra 2 : On the day of the full moon (when the moon rises) at (the time 
of the (‘veninj) (vviliicht ho shall fast. 

Sutra S : Some (teachers say) ; on the following (day, 7^. when the moon 
rises shortly after sunset, he shall fast). 

Sutra 4 : Furthermore (he shall fast) on the day on which the moon is 
imt s«,‘en, (regardinjj^) this day as the day of the new moon. 

Sutra 0 : At the end of the half-months one shall fast, at the beginning 
of the half-months one .shall saerilice {i.e. a day of fasting shall 
alwjiys precede the sacriliccs on the day of the new moon or on 
the day of the full moon). 

Sutra 8 : But. the day on which the moon is not seen, shall be made the 
day of the new moon {/.e. is to be celebrated as the day of the 
new moon). 

Sutra 0: J<>en if (the moon) is seen only (a little) once (in the day), 
(this day can he celebrated as the* day of the new moon ; for 
then one says) that (the n)oon has already) completed her course. 

The Sariskrit-text, in the above, contains only the un- 
bracketed words. The pupil memorised only these aphoristic 
sentences receiving the necessary explanations from the teacher. 
In later times these explanations by the teachers were also 
written down, and we have them in the extensive commen- 
taries on all the siltra-texts, without which the sutras 
would mostly be unintelligible to us. This peculiar sutra- 
style originated in the prose of the Erahmanas. This prose 
of the Brrihmanas consists almost exclusively of short 
sentences ; indirect speech is entirely absent ; the sequence 
of principal sentences is but rarely interrupted by a relative 
or conditional clause, and its monotony is only relieved to 
some extent by participial constructions. Furthermore, in 
spite of a certain prolixity showing itself especially in awk- 
ward repetitions, much that is taken as a matter of course in 
oral presentation and instruction, remains unsaid, while we 
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have to complete it in our translations. Prose of this 
nature could easily, by more and more exaggerated simplifi- 
cation, be turned into such lapidary, detached sentences, 
connected only by the most essential particles, as we find in 
the sutras. Por the purpose of the greater saving of syllables 
and still shorter summarising only one new element was 
introduced: the formation of long compound words, with 
which Ave meet for the first time in the Sutras, and which 
then became particularly charaetoristio of fhe classical 
Sanskrit literature and gained ever greater ascendancy at 
later periods. The frequent quotations from the Brahmanas 
in the oldest Sutra-texts, and even when there is no direct 
quotation, the many Brahmana-like passages in the midst of 
the Sutras^’ mak(^ it apparetit that the sutra-style aars 
developed from the pi ose of the Brahmay.as. 

The Literatuke oe Ritual. 

The oldest Sutra works arc* indeed those which even in 
contents aie directly connected with the Brahmanas and 
Aranyakas. The Aitareya-Aranyaka actually contains 
passages which are nothing but Sutras, and which tradition 
itself ascribes to the composers of Sutras, Asvalayana 
and Saunaka, and designates as non -revealed,'^’ Silmaveda 
literature, too, comprises a few Avorks erroneously termed 
“Brahmanas,” which in reality are Sutras, and on the grounds 
of their contents must be included in the Vedahga literature. 
Ritual (Katpa), w'hich constitutes the chief contents of the 


‘) Soo ab- ve, p, 203, Noto 1. 

'ritus certiiiii sections of the J^afikhtlyutni-S autasOtra are similar in style a^d 
character to the Brahmanas ( Webc)% HIL., p. 54<. llillehrandt in the preface to his edition 
of the oaftklidyana-Srautasutra). Tit the BaudhftyBna-KHlpasutra, too, there are numerous 
jtHSflngeR which read just like Brahmanas. The Srautasutras wore not however, written 
the basis of the Brahmans, but on that of a long oral tradition ; s, R. Lobbecke Uber 
das Verhaitnis der BrShmanas uiul SrautasutrmiDiss,, Leipzig, 1908. 

Cf, A. ax Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 314 f., 339. 
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BrrihmaBHH, is then the first VedSiiga to receive systematic 
treatment in special manuals, the so-called Kalpasutras. 
They arose out of the need for compiling the rules for the 
sacrificial ritual in a shorter, more manageable and connected 
form for the practical purposes of the priests. Kalpasutras 
dealing with the Srauta-sacritices taught in the Brahmanas 
ar(! called Srautasutras, and those dealing with the domestic 
ceremonies and .sacrifices of daily life, the G rhya-rites, are 
cal 1 ed G r hy asu tias . ’ * 

'i’he Srautasiltras thus contain directions for the laying 
of the three sacred sacrificial fires, for the fire-sacrifice 
(Agnihotra), the new" and full moon sacrifices,"' the sacri- 
fices of the seasons, the animal sacrifice and especially 
for the soma-sacrifice w'ith its numerous variations." They 
are our most important source for the understanding of the 
Indian sacrifice-cult, and their significance as sources for 
the history of religion cannot be estimated highly enough.’’^ 

I’he contents of the Grhyasutras arc still more manifold, 
and in some respects more interesting. They contain direc- 
tions for all usages, ceremonies and sacrifices bv virtue of 
w liich the life of the Indian receives a higher “ sanctity,” 
what the Indians call saoiiskara, from thc^ moment w"hen he is 
conceived in the womb, till the hour of his death and still 
further through the death-ceremonies and the cult of the 
soul. AVe thus find in these works a large number of genuine- 
ly popular customs and usages treated in detail, which refer 


’) Set' al'Ove, pp. 56 and 160 f. 

■‘ ) Ci\ A. ndt^ Das jiltiiirlisclie Neu-nnd VolhnondBopfer, Jena, 1879. 

'■') ('f- aliiiK Sf'/i trab, Da.s nltiiulisclie Tieropfer, Krlatjg'en, 1886. 

^ ) See above pp, l72 ft'., end Cf. W. CaHTid, et V. Uenry, lAAgni-'^toiiia, description 
eoinpleto do la nonuale dn sacriltoe de Soma, I, Parin, 1906. 

“) The ertliro ritiiaMiteraturo, besides tlie chief features of the ritual itself, 
Srniiia a.s -well as (irhyu ceremonies, has been treated in detail by A, Jlillpbrandt in the 
“ Grniidriss,” Til, 2 (Uitaallitteraiur. Yedisoho Opfer und Zauber, Strassburg, 1897). The 
Bignibeanco of the orautasutias in the general science of religion was first fully appreciated 
by H, llnhert and M. Maioin in their “ Essai Bur la nature et la fouct ion Qu sacrifice," 
(Ann^e Sooiologique, Paris, 1807-1898, pp, 29-138.) 
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in conception, birth, the mother and the new-born child, the 
name-giving, the first outing and the first feeding of the 
rliild ; we find exact directions for tJie shaving of the boy’s 
licad, the introduction of the pupil to the teachci (Upanayana 
-ir “ initiation of the pupil ”), tlie mode of life of the Brahma- 
earin or Veda-student, the relationship between pupil and 
(I'Hcher, and the dismissal of the pupil from the service of 
the teacher. The customs at wooing, betrothal and marriage 
are presented in an especially detailed manner. Mere in the 
(irhyasutras, too, the “ five great sacrifices ” already mentioned 
ill the Satapatha-Brahmana (XI, 5, (i) are minutely described. 
'Tliese are indeed great sacrificial feasts,” it is said emphatic- 
ally in the Brilhmana, and tliey are called “ great sacrifices ” 
lifcausc their performance is among tlie most important reli- 
gious duties of every head of a household, although in reality 
tliey consist only of small gifts and a few simjile ceremonies. 
These are the daily sacrifices to the gods, demons and 
futhers, which need only consist of the pious laying of a 
log of wood upon the sacred fire of the hearth, a few 
■scraps of food, a libation of water, further, hospitality 
lo a guest (designated as “sacrifice toman”) and fifthly, 
ihe daily reading of a section of the Veda, considered as 
' sacrifice to the Brahman (or the llsis).” The simple even- 
oig and morning offerings, the new and full moon sacrifices, 
•u)d the annual festivals connected with sacrifices (from which 
ihe Agnihotra, Darsapurnamasa and Caturraasya sacrifices 
under the category of the Srauta-sacrifices may have proceeded) 
ue also presented in the Grhyasutras. In addition, such 
' ustoms and ceremonies are described as refer to house- 
building, cattle-breeding and farming, also those of the magic 
i’ites M^hich are to serve for averting diseases and unpropitious 
•mens, as also exorcisms and rites for love magic and such 
ike. Finally the Grhyasutras deal also with the funeral 
ustoms and the ancestral sacrifice (Sraddhas), which, how- 
ver, assumed such importance that they were soon treated 

35 
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with their minutest d<!tails,'> in special texts (Sriidclha- 
kalpas). 

Thus, then, thes(^ (irhyasutras, insignilicant though they 
may he as Mterary works, alTord us a deep insight into the 
life of the ancient Indians. They are in truth a real treasure 
for the ethnologist. One need only remember how laboriously 
the student of classical antiquity has to collect the reports 
on the daily life of the ancient (ireeks and Homans from the 
most div(‘rsified works. Ilerf! in India we have the most 
reliable reports, we may say reports of eye-witnesses, upon 
the daily life of the ancient Indians, in the form of rules and 
precepts in these apparently insignificant sutra-texts. They 
are, as it were, the “Folklore Journals” of ancient India. It 
is true, they describe the life of the ancient Indian father of 
the family only from the religious side, but as religion per- 
meated the whole existence of the ancient Indians to such 
an extent that actually nothing could take place w'ithout an 
attendant religious ceremony, they are for the ethnologist 
most invaluable sources for the popular customs and usages of 
that ancient period. The numerous parallels in the manners 
and customs of other Indo-European peoples, which have been 
discovered long ago, with the usages described in the Grhya- 
sutras, make these documents all the more important. In 
particular, the comparison of the Greek, Homan, Teutonic and 
Slavonic marriage customs with the rules contained in the 
Grhyasntras, has shown that the relationship of the Indo- 
European peoples is not limited to language, but that these 
peoples, related in language, have also preserved common 
f(‘atures from preliistoric times in their manners and customs."' 


’) In Dio invoafcijgaiion of funeral customfli and ancestor«cu]t. based on Indian ritual 
literature, W. Calami has reruiorod signal service by his works : Uber Totenvei'ehriing 
bei einigeut dor indogoriuanistjhen Yolker. Amsterdam, 1888. Alfcindiacher AhnenkuU. 
Leyden, 1893. Die altindisehen I'odton — iind lloatattungsgebr&ucho, Amsterdam, 1896. 
Cf. Winterniiz, Notes ou Sruddhas, \YZKM., 4, 1890, pp. 199 ff. 

*) Of. E. A. Wcher, Dio TTeiratsgebrftuche dor alten Indor, nach den Grihy** 

sntra (in Yob 5. of“lndiache 8tudieu”)j L. v, Schroeder, Dio Hochzeitsgebrftuobe der 
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No less important is a third class of text- books, directly 
(!onnected with the Grhyasutras, and probably originating 
only as a continuation of them, namely the Dhar masutras, 
/. e. text-books which deal with the Dhcirma. Dharma, how 
ever, signifies “right, duty, law,” as well as “religion, custom, 
usage.” Therefore these works deal with secular as well as 
religious law, which indeed are inseparable in India. They 
;^ive rules and regulations for the duties of the castes and the 
stages of life (asramas). Through these works the Brahmans 
succeeded in transforming the law of ancient India to their 
own advantage, and in making their influence felt in all 
directions. AVe shall deal with these Bharmasutras in detail 
in the section on legal literatiu’e. They are mentioned here 
only because, like the iSrauta and Grhyasutras, they origin- 
ated in the Vedic schools, and with these form a component 
I)art of the Kalpasutras or text-books of ritual. 

Lastly the Sulvasutras, which are directly attached to 
the Srautasutras, should be mentioned in connection with 
these Kalpasutras. They contain exact rules for the measure- 
ment (^ulva means measuring-string”) and the building of 
the place of sacrifice and the fire-altars, and as the oldest 
works on Indian geometry, are of no little importance for the 
history of science. 

The Srauta and Grhyasutras are also of great importance 
lor the interpretation of the A^ijdas. They contain not only 


' .ten und eiuiger atiderer linuiach-iigrisch^u- Vdikorsclutl'tori in Vergleichuiig init Uonen 
iudwgermanieolutn Vfilker, Berlin, 1888. B. W. Altari«c^ie3 Jiia gentium. Jena, 

M. Winiernitz, Das altiiididclie Dochzoitsrituell nach dem ApastambTya-GrliyasStra 
einigen anderen vorwaudlen Werkeu. Mit Vcrgleiuhung der llochzeitsgobrftuche 
•j den iibrigeu indogerniaruBchen Vulkerii. ( Denkschriften dor kais. Akademie 
f WissenschafLeii in Wien, phil.— hist. K!., Vol. XU Vienna, 1892) ; M. Winiemliz, On a 
'iiparative Study ol Indo-Kuruponn Customs, wit.li s{»em'al refermice to the Marriage 
' itstunis (The fntornutional Kolk-liure Congress, 1S91, Papern and J'ranBactions, London, 
1892, pp. 267-291). O. Schrader. ReHlIexikoii dm- indogerniariiHeiten Altertuinskundo, 
8trusaburg 1901, pp. 353 iT Th. Zuchfiruc, Zum aitindisehen llochzeitHritual, WZfvM., V<>}, 
pp. 135 ft*., 211 ff. 
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the rules for the ritual, hut also for the use (viniyoga) of the 
Mantras, i.e. of the; prayers and formulas. They are mostly 
verses or Yajus-fnrmulas, which occur in the Vedic Samhitas; 
and for their correct explanation their use in the sacrificial 
rites is by no means insignificant. Often enough, indeed, the 
mantras have nothing to do with the sacrificial acts for which 
they are prescribed, and it is extremely interesting, from the 
point of view of the history of religion, to see how often 
prayers are used for purposes to which they ttee not at all 
suited, and how often they have been entirely misunderstood, 
wrongly interpreted, or even arbitrarily altered.’' Some 
times, however, their ceremonial use does give the key to the 
explanation of a difiieult passage in the Veda. As a rule th*^ 
mantras are enclosed in the sutras, and are quoted there^, now 
in their entirety, now only with the commencing Avords of the 
verses, which are assumed to be familiar. 

It is the mantras too, which show most clearly the 
connexion of the Kalpasutras with certain Vedic schools. 
Thus, for instance, the !§rauta and Grhyasutras of the Black 
Yajurveda, give the prayers in the form which they assume 
in the Sainhitiis of the Black Yajurveda ; and they give only 
the first words of the verses or Yajus-formulas, which are 
taken literally from the Sarnhita to which they belong, that 
is, taking lor granted that they are known, while they give 
other mantras, for instance those out of the Bgveda or 
Atharvaveda, in entirety. There are, moreover, in all the 
siitras also a number of mantras which do not occur in the 
Samhitas. There are two Grhyasutras in which the mantras 
are altogether separate from the sutra text and are combined 
in special prayer-books; these are the Mantrabrahmapa, 

*) Soe n i n/t'/ Tho 'Muiitr.‘i]>iXthu, pp. xxix f, and Edwin W. Tho 

Mantraa in tho Ofliya Sutras, Diss. Roanoke. Va, 1899. 

Edited, with eonimontaiy, by Satyavrata Sainairami in the “ Calciiti:' 

1890* tho liret Prapn^haka with (lernian iranalation by Koinrioh Stdntter, Halle a S. 1991 
(Diss.) i tho Boeoud Frapiithaka, with Suyaua’a Comm, and Geniian translation, by Hans 
Jliryeneeni Darmatadt 1911 (Hitts. Kiel), 
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which contains the prayers for the Gobhila-Grhyasutra, 
and the Mantrapatha,** belonging to the Apastainbiya- 
Grhyasutra. 

Only in the Blaclk Yajurveda schools of Baudhdijana 
and of Apastamba do we find Kalpasutras containing all the 
four kinds of sutra texts, Srauta, Grhya, Oharma and 
Sulvasutras ; and in these cases it can also be proved that 
these works are indeed so interconnected that, to a certain 
extent, th6y can be regarded as the four volumes of a uniform 
work. It is possible that Baudhayana and Apastamba were 
actually the authors of complete Kalpasutras comprising all 
the four kinds of texts. But even if they w'cre not the actual 
authors, at all events, the Srajita, Grhya, Dharma and 
Sulvasutras of the Baudhayana and Apastamba schools are 
Avorks composed in each case on a uniform plan, of these two 
schools of the Yajurveda. 

Closely related to the sutras of the Apastamba school 
are those of tlic schools of Bharadvaja and of Satyasadha 
Hiranyakemi. The Srautasutra of the Bharadvajas is only 
known in manuscripts, whereas the Grhyasutra has been 
published.'*' Both the Srauta and the Grhyasutra *' of the 


*) The Maul rapfltha, or the Prayer Book of tlio Ai)astainbiiiH. Edited by M. 
Winternitz. Oxford (Aiitcdota OxoDiensiti) 1897. 

■^) Tlie Baudhayaiiu-Srautasutra hiiH been edited by W. Cdhnnl^ Bibl. lud., 1991-1924; 
the Baudliayana-Gr^y^s^"^^^*'^ ^rinioasachanja^ Mysore KH)4 (Bibliotheca Sanserita, 

No. 32) ; selections from the Gybyasutra translated by P. Hatting, Amersfoort 1922; the 
Baudhftyaiia-Sulvabutra has been edited and translated by G. Thihauf in the “Pandit, 
Vole. IX ff. On the Bandhilyana- Sutras s. Ccila\id, Das rituelle Sutra dee Baudhftyana, 
Leipzig 1903 (AKM., XII, 1 ), — I’ho ApaBtarnbiya-Srautusutni ha.K been editetl by R, Oarbe^ 
Bibl. Ind. 1882-1903, and Books 1-7 translated into German b\’ W. Ctilnnd, GfUtingen 1921 ; 
the Apaatambiya-Grbyasutra ed. by M. Winter uitz^ Vienna 1887, and translated, with the 
Apastamba-ParibhtiHasiitras, by (Jidenhrnj, SBE.. Vol. 30 ; tl»e ApaBtambTya-Sulvasiltra 
ed. and translated into German by Albeit Burk, ZDMG., Vols. oo, ,50, 1901-2. Critical and 
explanatory notes t)n the Apast. -Srant. by C'ahon?, ZDMG. 72, 1918, pp. 27 ff. On the 
yrautasutras of the Black Yajurveda s. also A. B. Keith, IIOS., Vol. 18, pp. xlii tT. 

■') By ITenrictie J. VV^, SaIonio7i.<, Leyden 1913. 

BiranyakeST-Sraidasutra ed. with Comm, in AnSS No. "iB ; II iiauyakesi-Gvhyu* 
sutra ed, by ,1, Kirete, Vienna 18B9, and translated by Oldenherg in SBE., Vol. 30, 
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Hiranyakesins have been published, whilst the Hiranyakesi- 
Dharmasutra scarcely differs from the Apastarnblya-Dharma- 
sutra. 

All these sutras, to which we may add those of the hither- 
to less knoAvn schools of the FadhTilas'^ and Vaikhanasas^"' 
are closely associated with the Taittiriya-Samhita. There can 
be no doubt that Baudhilyana is the earliest of these sutra- 
writers,^’ his successors being Bharadvaja, Apastamba and 
llirapyakesdn in chronological order. The ^rauta, Grhya and 
Sulvasutras of the Manava school,*' and the Kathaka- 
G rhyasutra,®' which is related to the Manava-Grhyashtra, 
come under the Maitrayapi-Sarphita. 

Whether a Kalpasutra embracing all four kinds of sutras 
has always existed in every other Vedic school, as in the cases 
of the schools of Baudhiiyana and Apastamba, cannot be 
determined. Of those schools w'hich do not belong to the 
Black Yajurveda we actually only possess here a Srautasutra, 
and there a Gihyasutra, while the connection of a few^ 
Dharmasutras with schools of the llgveda or of the White 
Yajurveda is but a very loose one. To the White Yajurveda 

‘) On some fnigujcnta of tlin VricUiiila-Suiius, whioli arc related to tlioso of Baudhff 
yaiiti, H, Calavd^ Acta Oriciitalia 1, pp. 3 ff. ; 11, pp. 142 ft’. 

On tlie YaiUlirnia.sa-Suiias b, Tli. Bloch, Cher tlaa Orbya-nml DharmnBufcra dcr 
V^Miklii4naHn, Lcipzifr 4'fu* VaiklolnasadharnnGtra^na Ims hocn pubHslKHl by Ga^ftpdl^- 

Sd.s/>•^ in TSS. No. 2ts, 1913. 

• ) TliiH is also cojitirincd bj BaudhSyana’s style, yvliieh is soinctinios intorniodiatc 
between Bnlhinana and Sutra style. Btiudliftyana is sometimes call(Ml a pravacanahdra, and 
it seems that /uu rare >n/ is tlie term fora literary ty{)e which forms a transitory stage 
l>(3tw(‘('n BiAlimanas and Sutnia ; s. Wi uternitz, WZKM, l7, 1903, pp. 289 ft‘. 

*) Milnava-^3nuUasatrH, Betoks I*V, edited by P\ Ktiancr, St. Petersburg 1900 
ff.; the Cayaua of the IManava-SraulaButra hy J, M. van Odder, Leyden 1921 (Dias.); the 
Mrtnava-OrhyaButra hy F. Knoitcr, St. Petersburg 1897. The MSuava-Srautasutra is 
pei hups the oldest SraulaHUtra. Ourhe ' ( Xpaatamha Sraiita Siitrn ,Fd., Vol. Ill, ]ip xxii 
f.) has shown that it is eertuiuly older than Apaataniba who refers to it. On the Manava- 
(tfhyasutra a. also P. v. Brodke, ZDMO , Vol. 3f», Tint Vardhoyrhyosutra (ed, l)y R. Sttinn- 
Srtiitr}/, (Jaekwad’s Oriental Seiies, Ko. 18, Barodu 1920, belonging to a school of the 
Maitrdynnlya, is n hue work. 

■') An edition of t he KaUnika-Ovhyaaiitra by W. C'u/uud is announced as being in 
the press by the D. A. V. College, Lahore. 
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l)eloiig : a Kill yay ana-^rautasutra, ’’ a I’araskara- 
Gfhyasutra'^' and a Katyayana-Sulvasutra, *' to the 
l!gveda an As valay an a-^rautasutra, and Asvalayana- 
(irhy astitra a Srautasutra and a Grhyasutra of Sahkhil- 
vana; to the Sainaveda the closely related Srautasutras 
ot Latyayana'' and Drah yilyaria, a SrautasQtra 
and a (Irhyasutra of the .Taiminlya school,"* and the 
Orhyasutras of (lolihila and Khadira.”* Sfiraaveda 
literature also includes the Ars ey akalpa, also known as 
the Masakakalpasutra,'"* which teaches which melodies are 
to be sung to the various stanzas ar the soma festivals. 

*) Ed. by A. Wehcr, The White Vojurvechi, Vol. JJ]. 

'^) Ed. with a (lertunn trauRlation by A. F. Stt^nUcr, Indi.sclio HntiRret^ebi, AKM. 

1 , 2 and 4, 1876-7'S ; witli Haiihara’w cornin. by LTuihTiram man, Bombay 1890; trans- 
lated by H. OJdenbcrg, SHE., Vol. 29. 

'*) A Parisi?ta to this (Katiyani Sulbaj)arib'i.^tam) ed, by (1 'ih^hani in “ IMndit,” 
N.8., Vol. 4. 

") Edition in Bibl. Ind. CJ. Krith, HOS., Vol. 25, pp. 51 ff.; B. Sabbathior, L’Agnifih- 
toiiia d’apros le ^rauta-sntrii trA(walayuiia, .lA. 15, 1890, 1 [I,, 180 tT, 

'■) Ed. with eommentnry of (blr;rya Narfiyana in Bibl. Ind 1809; witli commentary 
"f Ilaradattdcarya, by (favapali Sdafn in TSS. No. 78, 1923; witl (lernnin tranalation by 
A. F. 8/c7ic/cr, Jndiselie llnusu'i^eln, A KM, 111, 4, 1801 and IV, 1, 1805; translated into 
bii^disb by 11. Oldimhcrg, SBE., Vol. 29. 

*') SankhAyana-Si autafiOtra ed. b)' A JliUehrandt in Bibl. hid. 1888 ff. 0/. 
/h’d/i, JRAS. 1907, pp. 410 ft', and liOS,, Vol. 25, pp. 50 f. 6ankhayana-G rbyaeutra, Sanskrit 
;md Gorman by II. Oldenherg, Ind. Stnd., Vol 15; English translation by tho same scholar, 
8BB,, Vol. 29 Samkliyilyanagrihya.'iantgTaha by I’undita Va.smleva od. l\y Somariftthopa* 
dliyaya, Nyriyoptldhytlja an<l KavyatTrtba, and Kaushitakigrihyasutras ed. >>y Ratna 
>>opdla Dhatta, BenSS, i9o8. 

’) Edition in Bibl, Ind. A few eliapters translated into German by R. Simon, ZII., 
\ ok 2, 1923, })p. 1 ft'. 

«) Ed. by J. N. Reufer, Fart I, London 1904. 

D, Qaasira, Bijdrage tot de Kerini.s van het vcdistdie ritiieol, JainiinTya-^rauta- 
feiitra, Leyden 1900, being text atid translation of the Agni§toma chapter ; text of the 
8rantakffrik3, ib. pp. 30*60. The Jaiminigrhyasiitra ed, and translated by W, Calajid, 
Lahore 1922 (Punjab Sanskrit Series, No. 2). 

Ed. with Comm, by Chandrakanta Tnrhdankar, 2nd Ed,, in Bibl. Ind., 1906- 
1908. Critically edited, with German translation, by F. Knauer^ Dorpat 1884, 1886. 
Translated into English by H. Oldenhcrg, SBE., Vol. 30. 

*') Text and English translation by II. Oldenherg in SBE., Vol. 29. 

Ed. by VV. Caland, AKM. XII, 3, Leipzig 1908. Mafiaka is the name of tho 


author . 
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This sutra is ivitimately connected with the Pancavimsa- 
lirahmana and is earlier than the Latyayana-Srautasutra. 
Lastly, amon»; Atharvavcda literature we have a Vaitana- 
Srautasutra, " a work which originated very late, 
and which was added to the Atharvavcda in order to make it 
of equal value with the remaining three Vedas, and the much 
older and more important Kausi kasutra. This is only 
partly a tiihyasfitra, which, like the other drhyasatras, treats 
of domestic ritual ; but it is much more extensive and also 
contains tlie most minute directions for the performance of 
those magic rites for which the songs and spells of the Athar- 
vaveda were used. This Kausikasutra is thus a most valuable 
complement to the Atharvaveda-Samhita and an inestimable 
source for our knowledge of ancient Indian magic. The 
Sflmavidhana-Bra h mana, too, attached to the Sama- 
veda, is an interesting book of magic, belonging, in spite of 
its title, to the Sutra literature. 

The Grhyasutras are followed up by the Sriiddha- 
kalpas and Pitr medhasutras, which contain rules 
for the Sraddhas and the ancestral sacrifices. Some of 
these texts may be classed in the categories of the ritual 
texts of the Vedic schools after which they are named, 
whilst others are later productions.*^ The sutra texts, 

‘) Edited and translated inte (Jernian by U. Garbe, London and Strassbnrg 1878; 
tbe translation is superseded by that of W. Culandy Amsterdam (Akad.) 1910. On the 
position of the Vaitaiuisubra in the Atharvaveda literature s. Caland, WZKM. 18, 190-1, 
185 fl,; Keith, JRAS. 1910, 934 IT.; Bloomfield, GGA. 1912, No. 1. 

*’) .Edited by M. Blooinfiidd, New Haven 1890, Numorous extracts from this 
Sutra have been ^iv*;n by the sime scholar in the Notes to his English translation of 
selected hymns of the Atharvaveda (SHE., Vol. 42). The most important sections of the 
KansikaBUlra referring to magic, have also boan translated into Grerman by W. CaUind 
in hia Mmrk : Altindisches Zauberrit ual, Amsterdam, 1900. 

®) Edited by A. 0 BurneU, London 1873. Translated into German by Sten Konoic, 
Das Sftmavidhanabrahimina, ein altindisches Handbuch der Zauberei, Halle a.S. 1893. 

*) Mftnavafiraddhakalpa od. by W. Caland, Altiudischer Ahnencult, pp. 228 
Srftddhakalpa of the ^uiinakins, ib. pp. 240 fif., fragments of a PaippahldadrAddhakalpa, 
ib. pp. 243 ff.. Kfityftyanasrftddhakalpa, ib. pp. 245 ff. On the GautamasrAddhakalpa 0 . 
Caland iu Bijdragen tot de taal, land eu volkonktiude van Nod. IndiS, 60 Volg. deel I| 
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however, do not exhaust the literature on ritual by any 
means. Just as the Upanisads of the Veda are followed 
(ip by the post-Vedic Upanisad literature, so the Vedic 
ritual literature is followed up by literary activity in the 
realm of ritual, which has continued down to the most recent 
times. Next after the Srauta and Grhyasutras follow the 
Parisistas or “ addenda,” in which certain things are treated 
in greater detail, which have merely been briefly indicated in 
the Sutras. The Parisistas appended to the Gobhilagrhyasutra 
are of importance, namely the Grhyasamgrahaparis'ista of 
(iobhilaputra, and the Karmaprad Ipa. The Pari- 
sistas of the Atharvaveda, “ which throw light more 
especially on all kinds of magical practices, omens and 
portents and the like, are of great value from the point of view 
of the history of religion. One of the oldest Parisistas is the 
I'rayascittasutra,^' which has come down as part of the 
Vaitanasutra, and treats of the expiatory rites. Later ritual 
works are the Prayogas,“ practical handbooks,” the Pad- 
(Ihatis, “outlines,” and the KHrikas, versified presentations 
of the ritual. All these works deal cither with the complete 
ritual of some Vedic school or, which is more often the 


Tho Pit^niodlmsut-ras of Baudhilyana. lliranyakosiii, Crautatna od. VV. Caland 
A KM. X, 3, 1896 ; the 2nd and 3rd Praanas ol' Bandh.-Pifcpniodhasutra by C. IT, Ruabr, 
liijdrafro tot de kennis van hot liindoeacbo toodenritiieol, Loyden 1911. 

*) See M. Bloomfield in ZDMG., Vol. 35. Edited by Cl). Tarkalunkar^ Bibl. Ind. 
HilO. Other (robhilya- Paris (Sandhyilsutra, Snanasutra, Srftddhakalpa, etc,), ed, by 
flie same scholar, Cibl. Tnd. 1909. 

*) The first part of the KarinapradTpa ed. and translated into German by K. Schrader 
iiallo a.S. 1889, the second part by A.v. Stael- Holstein, Halle a.S. 1900 (Diss.) 
O/. Hilleht andt, Bituallitteratur, pp. 37 f.i and Co land, Aitindischor Alinencnlt, pp, 112 IT. 

Ed, by G. M. Bolling and J. eon Ncgvlein, licipzig 1909-10. See also J,v. Negelein, 
^ bientalististche Literatiirzeitung 1908, 447 IT , Winternite, VVZKM. 23, 19()9, 401 ff,, and 
Keillt, JRAS. 1912, 757 fl. The Ssntikulpa of tho Atharvavoda (ed. by G. M Bolling, 
Transactions of the American Philohigical Association, Vol. 35. 1904, 77 fi‘. ; JAOS. 33, 
1913, 265 flP.) treats of rites for driving away tho evil coasequences of portents. Tho 
A th.-Parisigtos sometiraes give a clue to the explanation of the h 3 min 8 of the Atharvaveda 
where the Kansikasutra fails j s. F. Edgetton, Studies in Honor of M. Bloomfield, p. 118. 

*) The AtharvapL*4ya4cittUu have been edited by J v Negelein. New Haven 1915 
(teprinted from JAOS. 1913-14). See also Caland, WZKM. 18, 1904, 197 ff. 

36 
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case, with some special rites. The special works on marriage 
customs, burial of the dead and ancestral sacrifices (Snlddhas), 
are of particular importance, though most of these works are 
known only through manuscripts and Indian prints. 

The Kxegetic Vedangas. 

Those Riitra texts wliich deal with Siksa or “ phonetics” 
are at least as old as the Kalpasutras. While the Kalpasutras 
are supplementary works to the Brahmana portion of the 
Veda, th(! sutras of the Vediinga Siksa are very closely related 
to the Sainhitas of the Vedas. 

” Sikm ” actually means ” instruction,” then in particular 
“ instruction in reciting,” i.e. in the correct pronunciation, 
accentuation, (itc., of the Sarnhitii texts . The earliest mention 
of this Vedaiiga is to be found in the Taittiriya-TJpanisad 
(I, 2), where the teaching of tin; letters, the accents, the 
quantity (of syllables) the stress, the melody and the combina- 
tion of w'ords in continuous recitation, are enumerated as the 
six chapters of the Siksa. Like the doctrine of the ritual, 
the Siksa also arose out of a religious need. For in order 
to perform a sacrificial act correctly it was not only necessary 
to know the l itual, but also to be able to jn’onounce the sacred 
texts accurately and recite them without errors, just as they 
were handed down in the Sainhitas. This presupposes that, 
at the time when the text-books of the Siksii originated, the 
Vedic Sainhitas v/ere already established as sacred texts, that 
they had alrc'ady obtain(?d a definite form by the agency of 
sditors trained in phonetics. It can actually be proved that, 
for instance, the Rgveda-Samhitil does not give the hymns in 
the form in which they were composed by the ancient singers. 
Though the editors did not alter the words themselves, yet 
in the matter of pronunciation, the initial and final sound of 
the words, the avoidance of the hiatus, and so on, they were 
led by their phonetic theories into deviating from the original 
manner of recitation. Thus, for instance, we read in our 
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Saipbita imm hyagne, but can prove (on tbe ground of metre), 
that the old singers said t.uam hi ague. Tbe Vedic Sainhitas 
themselves are then already the works of phoneticians. But 
beside the Samhita Pathas, i.e. the Sarphita-texts, as they had 
to be recited according to the teaching of the Siksa, there are 
also the so-called Pada Patha.'i or “ word-texts,” in which the 
individual words appear separate from the phonetic connection 
in which they are presented in the Sarphita-iext. One 
example will suffice to make the difference betw^een Sarphita- 
Patha and Pada-Patha clear. A verse in our Rgveda-Sarphita 
runs : 

agnih pBrvebhii'rsiblui'itlyo iiutanainita | Sii tievam eba vaksati 
In the Pada-Patha this verse runs : 

agnih | pdrvebliih — rsi-bbih | idyah | nQlanaib | uia | ya, | devEn 
a, I ilia I vak.sati. H 

These Pada-Pathas are, of course, thi; work of theologian*) 
trained in phonetics, in fact of grammarians, for they present 
the text of the verses in a comphTe grammatical analysis. 
Vet they mast be fairly old. The Pada-Patha of the 
Rgveda is ascribed to Sakalya, a teacher who is already 
mentioned in the Aitareya-Aranyaka.'* 

Saiphita-Pat'has and Pada-Pathas, then, are thi; oldest 
productions of tlie ^iksa schools. The oldest text-hooks of 
this Vedanga which have come down to us are, however, the 
Pratisakhyas, which contain the rules by the aid of w'hich 
one can form the Saiphita-Patha from the Pada-Patha. 
Hence they contain instruction upon the pronunciation, the 
accentuation, the eiiplionic alterations of the .sounds in 
the composition of rvords and in the initial and final 
sound of words in the sentence, upon the lengthening of 
vowels, in short upon the wliole manner of the recitation of 

•) On the I’ndapupis of Sskdlya k. K. Lii’l'irh, Znr Kinfiilinini; in <iir! in(li.S('ho 
SpraclnviBSouHchaft n, Hoitlelborg 1919, pp, ‘2t) If. On tlie Fadupfitha of tbe 
Taittiriya-Sarphitfl s. A. Wcher, Ind, Stud. 13, l-l2J?fand A. B. Kei/li, UOS. Vnl. 18, pp xxr ff, 
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the Samhita. Every ^akha or recension of a Samhita had a 
text-hook of this nature, hence the name Pr5tis5khyas, i.e. 
“text-hooks, each intended for a Sakha.” Eirst of all we have 
a Egveda-Pratis'akhya,” which is ascribed to Satmaka, who 
is supposed to have heen a teacher of Asvalayana. This work 
is in verse, and is probably a later revision of an earlier Sutra- 
text : it is even called “ Sutra ” in manuscripts and quotations. 
The Taittiriya-Pratisakhya-sutr a,‘^* belongs to the 
Taittiriya-Samhita; a Va jasaneyi- Prat isakhy a- Sutra, 
ascribed to Katyayana, belongs to the Vajasaneyi-Sanihita, and 
the Atharvaveda-Samhita bas an Atharvaved a-Pratisakhya- 
sutra, which is supposed to be of the school of the 
Saunakas. There is also a Samapratisakhya, and the 
Puspasutra“’ is a kind of Pi-atisakhya to the Uttaragana of 
the Samaveda. A further work dealing with the manner of 
singing the Samans at the sacrifice, is the Pancavidha- 
sutra. 

These works are of twofold importance : firstly, for the 
history of grammatical study in India, which, as far as we 
know, commences with these Pratisiikhyas. Though they are 


*) Edited, with a traualalion into German, by Mux. MiiUer, Leipzig 1856-69. On the 
niotrics o! the Hgvoda-Pratiaakbya, s. H. OUlr'nhrrg, NGGW. 1919, pj). 170 IT. 

*') Text, Transhd.ion and Note.s by W. 1). Whitnrn, New Haven 1871 (JAOS., Vol. 9). 
On the relation of the J’aittiriya-Priltis'Ikhya to the 'J’aitt.-Samh itS, s. Keith, HOS., Vol. 18, 
pp, xxxi li. It is certainly older than PAnini. 

“’) Edited by I\ Y. Pafhuka. Henarea 1883.88; text with German translation by 
A. IPilrr, Jnd, Stud. 4, 65-160, 177-331. The Prafijnasutrn (edited and explained by Weber 
in ABA. 1871, pp. 69 ff.) is an appendix to thi,s PrAtisAkbya. 

Critically edited by Vif^hva Bnndlui Vi(hjartin Part 1, Punjab University 

19*23. TbiK IB different from the Baunakiyu CaturadhyiXyikft, which has been edited and 
traiiBlated an an “ Atburvaveda.Prfttisfikhya ” by W. 1). Whiffieij, New Haven 1862 (.lAOS., 
Vol. 7). 

Ed. by Satyavrata Sdmasr'ami in " U§S/* Calcutta 1890. 

•') Ed. and translated into German by R. SiuioUj ABayA. 11K)9, pp. 481-780. On the 
mutual relation between Pu^pasiltra, Aryeyakalpa and UttaragSna, s. Sn/ioa, l.c. 499 ff. ; 
ZDMG. 63, 1909, W ff. and Cab; ad, ZDMG, 64, 1910, 347 f. 

') Ed, and translated into German b^* H, 8vtnon, Breslau 1913 (IndiHche Porechungen, 
Nr. 5). 
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not actually grammatical works themselves, they treat of 
subjects pertaining to grammar, and the quotations from so 
many grammarians prove that the study of grammar was 
already flourishing at their time. Secondly, they are still 
more important because they are pledges of the fact that the 
texts of the Samhitas as we have them to-day, have remained 
unaltered through all the centuries since the time of the 
I’ratisakhyas. Thus the rules of the Rgveda-Pratisakhya 
take for granted that, at the period of the latter, the Rgveda- 
Samhita was not only firmly established in its division into 
ten Mandalas, but that even the order of the hymns in each 
Mandala was the same as it is now. Indeed, the minute 
rules of Saunaka leave no doubt that, at the period of the 
latter, the text of the Rgveda-Samhita read, word for word 
and syllable for syllable, almost exactly as we find it at the 
present day in our printed editions. 

These Pratisakhyas are the earliest representatives of the 
Vedahga Siksa. Beside them we find more modern works, 
short treatises on phonetics, which claim the title of ^iksas 
and give famous names, such as Bharadvaja, Vyasa, Vasistha, 
Yajnavalkya and so on, as their authors. They follow the 
Pratisakhyas in much the same way as, at later periods, versi- 
fied law-books followed up the ancient Vedic Dharmasutras, 
also mentioning as their authors names famous in antiquity. 
Some of these Siksas are comparatively old and are more 
directly associated with some Pratisakhya or other, e.g. the 
Vyasa-Siksa with the Taittirlya-Pratisakhya, while others 
are of much later origin and of no importance either for 
grammar or for the history of the Vedic texts.-* 


0/. H. Liidertt^ Die Yyasa-yikshA besondePa iu ihrem Voriifiltnis zitin Tuittirlya* 
Ibati^akhya, Kiel 1895. 

*) On the SiksSs s. F. Kielhorn^ Ind. Ant. 5. 187b, 1-11 fl' , 193 On the PSninTya- 
a. A, Wcher^ ind. Stud. 4, 435 and B. Liehich^ Zur Einfuhrung in die indische 
' inheirnische Sprachwissenschaft If, p. 20, who says that thon^^h late in form, it is old in 
The Naradiya-Sik^il is edited in 8(/tyarrutu 8amainnni‘H “ I, 4 , Caloatta 
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^aunaka and Katyaynna, who are mentioned as authors 
of Pratisakhyas, are also considered to be the authors of works 
very closely connected with the Vedanga literature because 
they deal also with tlie texts of the Vedic Sarnhites, though 
they are not called Vedangas. These works are the 
Anukrainanls, i.(?. “catalogues,” “lists,” “indexes,” which 
give the contents of the Vedic Sambitas with regard to 
different items. Thus Saunaka composed an Anukramani 
or a catalogue of the Rsis of the Rgveda hymns, also 
a catalogue of the metres, one of the deities and a further 
one of the hymns. Katyayana is the author of a 
SarvanukramapI i.e. a “ catalogue of all things ” for the 
Rgveda. This work gives, in the form of sutras, the first 
words of every hymn, then the number of verses, the name and 
family of the rsi to whom the hymn is ascribed, of the deities 
to Avhom the Single verses are addressed, and the metre or 
metres in which the hymn is composed. The two metrical 
works Brhaddevata and Rgvidhana are again ascribed 
to Saunaka. They are not, however, the work of Saunaka 
himself, hut that of his school. The Brhaddevata '*' is an 
enlarged catalogue of the gods worshipped in the separate 
hymns of the llgveda ; for it contains also myths and legends 
referring to these deities, and is therefore at the same time 
an important work from the point of view of Indian narrative 
literature. The Brhaddevata is obviously one of the earliest 


1890; the Bhftradvftja-Sik§a (cum vorsioiie latino, exoorptis ex (R)minentario etc.) by 
Sieg, Berlin 1892. A coneetion of l^ikaffs (Sik^^lsamgraha) lias been published in BenSS. 
1893. 

The Atharvavedlyapaucapatialikft (od. by BJiagicnddaita^ Lahore 1920) is ati 
Aimkramari! of t he Atharvaveda-samhitS. The so-called Ar§eya-brfthmana of the SSmaveda 
(ed. by A. C, Burnell^ Mangalore 1876, and with commentary by Satyavrata Sdmah^ntni 
in “ II, 1, Calcutta 1892) is also an Anukramani. 

®) Edited by A. A. Mocdondl, Oxford (Aneodota Oxonienaia) 1886. On a Kashmirian 
recension of the Sarvdnukramani s. Sdivjielowvh^ ZIl. 1, 1922, 89 £F. 

®) Ed. by Bajendralala Mitru in Bibl. Ind. 1892; critically edited and translated into 
English by A. A. Macdovdl. II OS., Vols* 6 and 6, 1904. 
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Indian narrative works, for its metres, the tristuhh as well as 
the sloka, occupy a middle position in point of time between 
Vedic and epic metre; and furthermore, those legends which 
are common to the Brhaddevattl and the Mahiihharata, appear 
in a later form in the epic." The ligvidhana,'^* also in the 
form of a catalogue following the division of our Rgveda- 
Samhita, states the magic power which can he obtained by 
the recitation of each hymn or even of single verses. It is 
somewhat similar to the above-mentioned Samavidhana- 
Biahmana. 

Of importance are the Anukramanis and the works related 
to them, on account of their affording additional proof that 
even in very early tiroes tlie texts of the Vedic Samhitas were 
in almost exactly the same form, with the same divisions, the 
same number of verses, and so on, as we have them at 
present. 

The same is true also of the Nirukta of YaskaJ'’ which 
has already been mentioned on another occasion. This work, 
too, the only one of the Vedaiiga Nirukta which we possess, 
presupposes the Bgveda-Sarnhita in essentially the same condi- 
tion in which we know it to-day. Tradition eri’oneously 
ascribes also the Nighantus or “lists of wwds ” to Yaska. In 
reality, however, the work of Yaska is only a commentary to 
these lists of w’ords, of w'hich Vaska himself says, that they 
were composed by the descendants of the ancient sages, for 
the easier understanding of the transmitted texts. The 
Nighantus are live lists of w'ords, which are divided into three 
sections. The first section (Naighantukakanda) consists of 


■) See A. Kuhn, Ind. Stud, 1, 101 IT,; Knifh, JRAS. 1906, pp. 1 ff. : 1912, pp. 769 tf. 
Winicrnitz, WZKM. 20, 1906, pp. 1 flf. ; Lichich, Znr Einflilirung in dio ind. einli. Sprachwiss. 
H. 30 ff. 

“) RgvidhS,nain edidit cum praefatione Rudolf Moyor, Berolini 1878. 

®) See above p. 69. The Nirukta was first edited by R. Roth, Gfittiugen 1852; 
with commentaries and useful indexes by Snty^ivraia^Samasrami in Bibl. Tnd., 1882-91 ; with 
commentary of Durgftcftrya, Vol. 1, Adhy, 1-6, edited by V. K. Rajavade, AnSS. No. 88, 1931. 
On L. Sarup’s edition 9 , abov^. 
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three lists, in which Vedic words are collected under certain 
main ideas. For instance, there are quoted 21 names for 
‘ earth,” 15 for “ gold,” 16 for “ air,” 101 for “water,” 122 
verbs for “ to go,” 26 adjectives and adverbs for “ quick,” 
12 for “ much,” and so on. The second section (Naigama- 
kanda or Aikapadika) contains a list of ambiguous and 
particularly difficult words of the Veda, while the third 
section (Daivatakamla) gives a classification of the deities 
according to the three regions, earth, sky, and heaven.” 
Veda-exegesis probably began with the compilation of such 
glossaries ; the composition of commentaries to these glossa- 
ries after the style of our Nirukta, with explanations of diffi- 
cult Veda versos interwoven, was a further step in the 
development, and, at a still later period, detailed and conti- 
nuous commentaries to the Vedic texts were written. 
Certain it is that Yiiska had many predecessors, and that his 
work, though certainly very old and the oldest existing Veda- 
exegetic work, can nevertheless only be regarded as the last, 
perhaps also the most perfect, production of the literature of 
the Vedahga Nirukta. 

Of the V edaiigas of metrics and astronomy, too, it is only 
the latest offshoots of an earlier scientific literature that remain. 
For the Samaveda there is the Nidanasiitra, containing 
not only metrical but other investigations into the various 
component parts of the Samaveda (Uktha, Stoma, Gana). It 
is also important from the grammatical point of view, and 
some of the ancient teachers ascribe it to Patanjali.®* The 


‘) On these Nij^hantus as tho beginnings of Indian lexicography see rh. Zachariae, 
Die indischen WQrterbiiCher (“ Grundriss,*’ I, 3 B ), Strassburg 1897, pp. 2 f. 8, K. 
Belvnlkar (Proc. 800,, pp. llff ) has shown that it is possible, with the help of the 
Nighantiis, esp the Aikapadika list, to distinguish literary strata in the Rgveda. Belvalkar 
dates YAska’s Nirukta from the 7th century B. C. This is likely enough, though not 
cerkun. But we have no idea bow much earlier the Nighantms may he. 

“) Cf. TYett’)* HID., pp. 8lf., E. 8»egr, Die Sagenstoffe des Rgveda, Stuttgart 1902, 
pp, 29, 36, 65 j and CaZund, Ar§eyakalpa, pp. xvii 0. A Nidftna of the Saiyiaveda is quoted 
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text-book of Pingala on metrics, though regarded by the 
Indians as a Vedanga of the B-gveda and Yajurveda, there 
being two recensions of it, is nevertheless the work of a 
later period ; for it deals also with metres which only belong 
to later Sanskrit poetry. The Jyotisa-Vedanga is a small 
text-book of astronomy in verse ; in the Yajurveda recension 
it contains 43 verses, in that of the Rgveda 36. Its main 
contents are the positions of the moon and the sun at the 
solstices, as well as the new and full moon in the circle of the 
27 Naksatras or stars of the zodiac, or rules are drawn up for 
their calculation. The very circumstance that it is not 
written in verse, refers this little work which, moreover, has 
not yet been sufficiently explained, to a later period. 

The old Vedanga texts on grammar are entirely lost. 
I'his science, too, certainly originated in connection with the 
Veda-exegesis, and proceeded from the Veda schools. For 
(^already in the Aranyakas we find isolated grammatical 
technical terms. But the oldest and most important text- 
hook of grammar that has come down to us, that of Panini, 
metes out to the Vcdic language only casual treatment ; it no 
longer stands in close relation to any Veda school, and al- 
together belongs to a period at which the science of grammar 
was already pursued in special schools, independent of theo- 
logy.] For in India also, as we shall see in the section on 
scientific literature, science has detached itself more and more 
f rom theology, within which it was originally included almost 
completely. 


i'l the Bfhaddevata, V, 23. But the quotation is not found in the NidSnasutra, printed in 
' he “ Calcutta, 1896. 

’) The Siitra of Piht?ala was edited and explained by A. Weber in V^ol. 8 of Ind. 
ud. Cf. also A. Weber, HIL., p. 60. 

®) Cf. A. Weber, Uber den Yedakalender namens Jyotisham (ABA 1862) and 
Thihaut, Astronomio (in the “ Grundriss,” 111,9), pp. 17, 20 and 28. Atharvana Jyoti- 
¥ uti edited by Bhagavad Datta, Lahore, 1924 (Punjab Sanskrit Series, No. 6). 
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The AftE OF THE Veda. 

We have traced the wliolc of Vedic literature to its 
latest olf-shoots and si ra^g'lcrs, and can now no longer evade 
the question of the age of the whole of this great literature. 
If it were possible to determine, even within a few centuries, 
the period into which the oldest hymns of the Rgveda and 
of the Atharvaveda reaf^h hack, then it were unnecessary 
to devote a special chapter to this question. It would suffice 
to give, in a few words, the approximate age of the Veda. 
Unfortunately, however, it is a fact, and a fact which it is 
truly painful to have to admit, that the opinions of the best 
scholars differ, not to the extent of centuries, but to the 
extent of thousands of years, with regard to the age of the 
Rgveda. Some lay down the year 1000 B.C. as the earliest 
limit for the Rgvedic hymns, while others consider them to 
have originated between 3000 and 2500 B.C. In view of 
the r^ery great divergence in the opinions of the specialists, 
it is not enough, even in a book intended for the general 
reader, merely to give soine approximate date, for even the 
general reader must have an idea of the circumstances 
supporting the various opinions on the greater or lesser 
antiquity of the Veda. This is the more necessary, as tht^ 
question of the period of the oldest Indian literature coincides 
with the question of the beginning of the Indo- Aryan civili- 
zation, a question which is of the utmost importance to 
every historian, archaeologist and philologist. If, indeed, 
it is at all possible to determine the periods of the develop- 
ment of Indo- Aryan culture, and, going still further back, 
those of Indo-European culture, it can only be done hand 
in hand with investigation as to the period of the earliest 
monuments of Aryan culture in India. 

Under tiiese circumstances, then, it seems to me absc- 
lu'ely necessary to render account of the whole question to 
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ihe lon-specialist also, and, as far as po>sil)le, to state the 
limits and the reasons both of our ignorance and of our 
knowledge. 

On first becoming acquainted with Indian literature, 
neople were inclined to ascribe tremendous antiquity to all 
Indian literary works. Did not Friedrich Schlegel expect 
from India nothing less than “enlightenment upon the 
history of the primitive world, so dark until now”?'* As 
late as in 1852 A. Weber wrote in his “ History of Indian 
Literature ” : “ The literature of India passes generally for 
the most ancient literature of which we possess written 
records, and justly so,” and it was only in 187(5 in his second 
edition that he added; “ In so far as this claim may not now 
he disputed by the Egyptian monumental records and papyrus 
rolls, or even by the Assyrian literal are which has but 
recently been brought to light.” The reasons for which, 
according to Weber, “we are fully justilied in regarding the 
literature of India, as the most ancient literature of which 
written records on an e.xtensive scale have been handed down 
to us” are in part geographical, in part pertain to the history 
of religion. In the older parts of the itgvcda tin; Indian 
nation appears to us to be settled in the Punjab. The gradual 
spread eastwards across Hindustan towards the Ganges can 
he traced in the later poi tions of Vedic liierature. The Great 
Epics then further show us the spread of Brahmanism 
tow'ards the south. Centuries must have elapsed before 
such an enormous stretch of laud, “ inhabited by wild and 
vigorous tribes,” could become brahraanized. Many centuries 
too, must have been required for the religious development 
from the simple nature worship of the RgVedic hymns up to 
the theosophical-philosophical speculations of the Upanisads, 
and again to such phases of mythology and cult as Megas- 
thenes, about 300 B.C., found prevalent in India. Weber did 


) Of. above, p. 14. 
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not attempt a more exact determination of the Vedic period; 
in fact, he expressly declares any such attempt to be entirely 
futile.') 

The first, however, to make this attempt and to endeavour 
to construct a kind of chronology of the oldest Indian 
literaturet was Max Muller in his “ History of Ancient 
Sanskrit literature ” which appeared in 1869. Starting from 
the few definite clues to Indian chronology which we possess, 
the invasion of Alexander and the appearance of Buddhism,"' 
he argued further as follows. Buddhism is nothing but a 
reaction against Brahmanism, and it presupposes the exis- 
tence of the whole Veda, i.e. the literature consisting of the 
hymns, the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads. The 
whole of this literature must therefore be pre- Buddhist, i.e. 
it must have originated before 500 B.C. The Vedanga or 
Sutra literature might be approximately synchronous with 
the origin and the first spread of Buddhism. Now the origin 
of these Sutra works, whose character is such that they 
necessarily pre-suppose the Brahmana literature, falls 
approximately into the period from 600 to 200 B.C. (It 
is at the fixing on these purely arbitrary dates that the 
untenable part of Max Muller’s calculations begins.) The 
Brahmapas, however, of which there are earlier and later 
ones, and which contain long lists of teachers, handed down 
by earlier Brahmanas, cannot possibly be accommodated in 
less than 200 years. Therefore, argues Max Muller, we 
shall have to accept the period from 800 to 600 B. C. as 
the period of the origin of tliese prose works. The Brahmapas, 
however, for their part, again pre-suppose the Vedic Sain- 
hitas. But the cora’position of all these collections of songs 
and prayers would take at least 2oO years ; hence the interval 
from roughly 1000 to 800 B. C. might be regarded as the 


>) Weber, HIL., pp, 2 ff., 6 f. 
*) Of. above, pp. 27 t 
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period in which these collections were arranged. However, 
before the compilation of these collections, which were 
already regarded as sacred sacrificial poetry and authorised 
prayer-books, there must have been a period at which the 
songs and chants contained in them arose as popular or 
religious poems. This period. Max Muller concluded, must 
have been before 1000 B. C. And as he had already assumed 
200 years for the “Brahmana period ” and 200 years, for the 
period he called the “ Mantra period,” he now also assumed 
200 years for the arising of this poetry (though without laying 
much stress on this figure), and thus arrivi'd at 1200 to 1000 
B. 0. as the period of the beginning of Vedic poetry. 

Now it is clear that the supposition of 200 years for each 
of the different literary epochs in the origin of the Veda is 
purely arbitrary. Even Max Muller himself did not really 
wish to say more than that such an interval at least must be 
assumed, and that in 1000 B. C. at the latest, our Rgveda- 
Samhita must already have been completed. He always 
considered his date of 1200-1000 B. C. only as a terminus ad 
quem, and in his Giffonl Lectures on “ Physical lleligion ” in 
1889,” he expressly states “ that we cannot hope to fix a 
terminus a quo. Whether the Vedic hymns were composed 
1000, or 1600, or 2000, or 3000 years B. C., no power on earth 
will ever determine.” It is remarkable, however, how strong 
the power of suggestion is even in science. Max Muller’s 
hypothetical and really purely arbitrary determination of the 
Vedic epochs in the course of years, received more and more 
the dignity and the character of a scientifically proved fact, 
without any new arguments or actual proofs having been added. 
It became a habit, a habit already censured by W. D. 
Whitney to say that Max Muller had proved 1200-1000 
B. C. as the date of the Rgveda. It was only timidly that a 


Published, Loudon, 1901, p. 91. 

®) Oriental and Linguistic Studies, First Series, New York, 1872, p. 78. 
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few scholars like L. von Schroeder " ventured to go as far 
back as 1500 or even 2000 B. C. And when, all at once, H. 
Jacobi attempted to date Vedie literature back to the third 
millenary B. C. on the grounds of astronomical calculations, 
scholars raised a great outcry at such heretical procedure, and 
even to-day most of tlie Western scholars shake their heads 
wondering how Jacobi could venture to assert so exaggerated 
an opinion on the age of the Veda. Strange to say, it has 
been quite forgotten on what a precarious footing stood 
the “opinion prevailing hitherto,” which was so zealously 
defended. 

Jdie idea of drawing conclusions on the chronology of the, 
earliest Indian literature with the assistance of astronomical 
data, is no new one. A. Ludwig already undertook an 
attempt of this nature on the basis of the eclipses of the 
sun. "’ The priests of ancient India, who had to determine 
the times of sacrifice, were, like the pontiftces in ancient 
Home, at the same time almanac-makers. They had to 
observe the firmament, in order to regulate and predetermine 
the times of sacrifice. Hence we find numerous astronomical 
and calendar data in the Brahmauas and Sutras. In these, the 
so-called Naksatras or “lunar mansions ” play a particularly 
prominent part. The ancient Indians had observed that the 
moon requires about 27 days and nights for its siderial orbit 
and stays in a different constellation ev.ry night of the 
sidei’eal month. These stars or constellations, which all lie 
not far distant from the ecliptic, were comlnned into a kind 
of zodiac, a succession of 27 Naksatras embracing the spheres, 
and this lunar zodiac was employed for the purpose of 
estimating the position of the moon at a particular time.” 


ItiditntH Literatur mid Kiiitur, pp. 291 f. 

Ubor tlie Krwahnung von SonnenfinstornisacM in« Hifgvoda. (Sitziingsberichte 
der KiSnigl. hbhmi&chen UcBellstdiaft dor Wissonachaffcoii, 1885. 

*) The Innar zodiac Iihh been prr'sorv'cd in India down to the present day, side 
by side with the solar zodiac, which was probably not introduced into India until the 
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Thus there are many passages in Vedic literature in which it 
is said that a sacrificial act is to take place “ under such and 
such a Naksatra,” i.e. “Avhen the moon stands in conjunctioi 
with this Naksatra.” There are still more numeroii,'- 
passages in which the Naksatras are brought into definile 
relationship with tlu^ full moon and new moon. And already 
in the earlier literature there often appear only twelve of the 
27 Naksatras connected with the full moon, from which may 
he traced the names of the months derived from the twelve 
Naksatras, These month-names wei’e originally used only for 
lunar months, but were later extended also to the twelve 
divisions of the solar year. But as already in Vedic times 
attempts had been made to bring the solar and lunar year into 
accord by some means or another, the question arises whether, 
out of the combination of certain full-moon Naksatras with 
the seasons of the year and the commencement of the year, 
conclusions may not be drawn as to the period in which the 
respective calendar data originate. iSuch conclusions, wdiich 
led to surprising re.sults, were attempted in the year 1893, 
simultaneously and independently of each other, by H, Jacobi 
in Bonn and the Indian scholar Bdl Gangadhar Tilak in 
Jlombay.’* Both scholars l)y different ways arrived at the 
opinion that at the period of the Brabma] 3 .aH the Pleiades 


firfif. century A,D. will) the doctrinee ot the Orcek netronoincra. The problem of the 
cripin 'of thiB Jnrmr zodifu^, end of the relationship between tlie Indian Nukijatras and 
ihe MenSzil of the Arfdts and t he Sieoii of tlie Chinese hus not been solved even now, 
Sf>e esjieciiilly A, Wehcr, Die vedischen Nncbrichteu von den Nuxatra, 1, 2, ABA 1860. 
1862; G. Astrononde (GrundriBs 111,9), pp. 12 11. ; H. Naksatra und 

^ieou, NGGYV J9t)9, 644 ff. Mncdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, I, 427 ff., plead for 
llabylonian orifrin, whicli i*'. HoinmeL (ZDMG 45, 1891, 592 fl.) 1ms tried to prove j 
hut Bee B. V, Kamesvara Aiyar, Ind. Ant, 48. 1910, 95 ff. 

') A. Ludiriy, Der ItipvKln 111, Prup 1878, pp. 183 ff. and R. G, Bhandarkar, Report, 
1883-84, p. 311, have already )>ointed out the chronological significanco of the Kfltikas 
heading ilie liwr of the Nal'SHtraa in the Br&hiuanaH. But Bhandarkar places the 
Kmhmariap betweett 1209 and 900 B,C. Violent disenssions were aroused by H. Jacohds 
f>aper8 in “ FestgruBS an Rudolf von Roth,’' Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 68-73, in NGGW, 1894, 
pp. 106-116, and in OC X, Ceneva 1894, I, pp. 103-108, and the book of B. G. Tilak. The 
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(Krttikas), which at that time formed the starting-point of the 
Naksatra series, coincided with the vernal equinox, but that in 
the Vedic texts there are also to be found traces of an older 
calendar, in which the vernal equinox fell in Orion (Mrgasi- 
ras). From tiie calculation of the value of the precession, 
however, it appears that about 2500 B. C. the vernal equinox 
lay in the Pleiades and about 4500 in Orion. But while 
'^rilak goes so far as to date some Vedic texts back to the 
year 6000 B. C., Jacobi contents himself with placing “the 
beginnings of the period of civilization, as the mature, per- 
haps even late production of which the songs of the Rgveda 
liave come down to us,’’ at about 4500 B. C. This period of 
civilization stretches, according to him, roughly from 4500- 
'^500 B. C., and he is inclined to ascribe “ the collection of 
hymns which has come down to us, to the second half of this 
period.” Jacobi was confirmed in this opinion by a second 
astronomical observation. The Grhyasutras tell us of a 
marriage-custom in ancient India, according to which the 
bride and bridegroom, after they had arrived at their new 
home, had to sit silently on the hide of a bull, till the stars 
became visible, whereupon the bridegroom showed his bride 
the Pole star^ called dhrtiva^ “ the constant one,” and at the 
same time uttered a prayer, as for example, “ Be constant, 
prospering in my house,” whereto she replied : “Constant 
art thou, may I be constant in the house of my husband.” 
This marriage-custom, in which a “constant” star figures as 
the symbol of unchangeable constancy, must have originated 
at a time in which a brighter star stood so near the celestial 


Orion or Roseaixhes into the Antiquity of the Vedas, Bombay 1893. Cf. G Ind. 

Ant, 23, 1894, pp. 238 ff. ; W. I). TVJiitney in JAOS Proceedings, March 1894 (reprinted Tnd. 
Ant. 24, 1895, pp. 301 ff.) ; G. Thibaut^ lud Ant. 24, pp. 85 ff. j and Astronomie (Grnndriss 
III, 9) pp. 18 f. ; A. Barth, JA 1894, pp. 156 ff . ; Oen/res II, 248 ff. ; A. Weber, SBA 1894, 
pp. 776 ff. ; H. Oldenherg in ZDMG 48, 1894, pp. 629 ff. ; 49, pp. 470 ff. ; 50, pp. 460 ff. j 
Jacobi in ZDMG 49, pp. 218 ff, t 60, pp. 69 ft.; E. W. Hopkins, The Beligtona of India, Boston 
1895, pp. 4 ff . ; A. A. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, London 1900, p. 12. 
q Fostgruss an Roth, pp. 7l f. 
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pole that it seemed, to the observers of that time, to be stand- 
ing still. Now it is again a result of the precession that, 
with the gradual alteration of the celestial equator, its North 
Pole also moves away, di'scribing in about .’6,000 years a circle 
of degrees radius around the constant pole of the ecliptic. 
By this means, one star after another slowly moves towards 
the North Pole and becomes North Star or Pole Star; but 
only from time to time does a star approach the Pole so 

closely, that it can, for all practical purposes, be regarded 
IS “a constant one” (dhruva). At present Alpha, a star of 
the second magnitude, in the Little Bear, is the Pole Star 
of the Northern hemisphere. This star, of course, ciuinol be 
meant when the Pole Star is spoken of in Vo^dic times, 
because only 2()0() years ago this star was still so far removed 
from the pole that it could not possibly ]iav(‘ been designated 
as the ^‘constant one.” Not until 2780 B. C. do we meet 
with another Pole Star wliich merited this name. At tliat 
time Alpha Drnconis stood so near to the Pole for over 500 
years that it must liave appeircal immovable to tliose who 
observed with the naked eye. W(^ must, then, place the 
origin of the name of Phruva, as well as the custom of 
sliowing the “ constant ” star to the l)ride on her marriage 
evening as tlie symbol of constancy, into a piuaod in which 
Alpha Draconis was Pole 8tar, tiiat is, in the first half of the 
third millenary B. C, In the marriage verses of the Rgveda, 
however, this custom is not yet thouglit of, wherefore Jacobi 
considei*s it probable that tlie use of Dhruva in the marriage 
e<neniony does not belong to the time of the Ilgveda, but to 
the following period, and that, therefore, the Kgvedic period 
of civilization lies before the third millenary B. C,” 

As has been said, iho assertions of Jacobi and Tilak met 
with violent opposition. The most serious objection to the 
argument about the Pleiades was that the Indians of the 

') ZDMG,, Vol. 60, p. 71. 

38 
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most ancient times were concerned only with the position of 
the Naksatras in relation to the moon and not to the sun, and 
that there is not a single trace of any observation of the 
equinoxes to be found in the most ancient times. The 
passage in which we read that the Pleiades “do not swerve 
from the East” should probably not be interpreted as mean- 
ing that they rose “due east” (which would have been the 
ease in the third millenary B. C., and would point to a 
knowledge of the vernal equinox): the correct interpretation 
is more likely that they remain visible in the eastern region 
for a considerable time — during several hours — every night, 
which was the case alrout 1100 B. 0.“’ Coming to the 
argument of the Neto Year in various millenaries, it is most 
difficult to decide these questions, primarily because in our 
texts the year sometimes begins with spring, sometimes with 
winter, and sometimes with the rainy season, and moreover 
the number of seasons varies between three, ftve and six.'” 
The argument of the Pole Star, too, provoked serious 

') Sat.-Br, II, 1 , 2, 2. See Oldcnberg and Jacobi, ZDMG 48, p. 631 note; 50, pp. 72 
aod 4>6ii. Sankar B. Dikfihit (Iiid. Ant. 24, 1895, pp 245 f.), B. V. KamoSvara Aiyar (The 
Ago of the Brahrnanaa, in tlie Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 1922, and previously 
in Proc. FOC I, pp. 1 fF. and Dhireinlr.inath MukhopaiVnja ija, The Hindu Naksliatras, pp. 41 
f. (Koprint from V"ol. VI of llie Joiminl of tho Department, of Science, Calcutta University, 
1923), have concluded frotn this passagi', that the fiatapat.ha- Brahmana was written about 
5000 B. 0. 

1 am indebted for this explanation to Profoesor A. Proy, tho astronomer of our 
University, who informs me tliat, in about 1100 B. C. the Pleiades rose approximately 13' 
to tho nortli of t iie east point, approaching nearer and nearer tho east line, and crossing 
It as late ns 2 '* IT" after their rise, at a height of 29"*, when seen from a place situated 
at 25' North latitude. They thus remain almost duo east long enough to serve as 
a convenient basis for orientation. This interpretation of tho pa.s.sago is proved to 
be the correct one, by Baudhilyana-^rautasutra 27, 5 (cf. \V. Galnnd, Uber das rituello 
Siitra des Baudhftyana, Leipzig 1903, pp. 37 ff.), whore it is prescribed that the supporting 
beams of a but on the place of sacrifice shall face the east, and that this direction shall be 
fixed after the Pleiades appear, as the latter “ do not depart from tho eastern region." It 
is true that, about 2100 B, C. or about 3100 B. C., the Pleiades touched the east line 
earlier, but they proceeded southwards so rapidly that they were not suitable for orient- 
ation. 

*’) In the 6at.-Br. XII, 8,2,35, it is said: ‘All seasons are the first, all are the 
intermediate, all are the last." 
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objections. We cannot deny the possibility of one of the lessev 
stars in the liittle Bear having been visible (about 1250 B. C. 
and even later still) as the Pole Star in the clear Indian 
lirmament.'^ At any rate it is not permissible to draw 
any conclusion from the non-mention of this custom in the 
Rgveda : for by no means all of the marriage-customs are 
mentioned in the marriage hymn in the Rgveda, and 
(here is no reason why this particular custom should have 
been singled out for mention in preference to another. 

* Though the astronomical arguments of Tilak and Jacobi 
did not succeed in proving what was to be proved, tlu'y have 
stimulated the enquiry whether there are no other grounds 
for assuming a greater antiquity of Vedic culture. And 
indeed, from the point of view of Indian history, nothing 
speaks against the assumption that Vedic literature extends 
back into the third millenary, and ancient Indian culture 
to the fourth millenary, while the supposition of 1200 or 
even 1500 B. C., traceable to Max Miiller, for the commence- 
ment of the Vedic period no longer agrees with the present- 
day state of our knowledge of the political history, as well as of 
the literary and religious history of ancient India. This 
has, I believe, been convincingly proved, especially by G. 
Bvihler.^* 

Inscriptions prove that in the third century B. C. 
Southern India was conquered by the Aryan Indians and 
invaded by brahmanical culture. The fact, however, that 
some Vedic schools, such as those of Baudhayana and Apas- 
tamba, originated in the south of India, makes it probable 
that the conquest of the south by the Aryans must have taken 
place much earlier, perhaps as early as in the 7th or 8th 

0 Profcpsor Prey believes thab Groombrulgo 2001 and 2029, stars of bho fifth to 
sixth inagnitude in the Little Bear, the first of which approached the pole as far as 17, 
about 1250 B. C., and the second of which approached the pole as far as 8' in 1600 B. 0., 
easily visible in view of the favourable atmospheric conditions of India, 

") Ind. Ant,, 28, 1894, pp. 245 ff. 
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century B. C. Bor the uhole country can hardly have been 
colonised and hrahmanized iinnicdiatcly after the conquest 
to sucli an extent that Vedie scliooLs could originate in the 
distant south. But, as Biihh'r says,’’ “with (he conquest 
of Southern India about 700 or even about 000 B. C., the 
assumption that the Indo-Aryans inhabited about 1200 or 
even about 1500 B. C. the northern corner of India and 
Eastern Afghanistan becomes absolutely impossible. The 
idea that the Tndo-.\ryiin nation of the Vedic times, with its 
many elan-divisions and its perpetual internal fends, slmuld 
have conquered tln^ 123,000 square miles, which form the 
area of India (excluding the Punjab, .Vssam and Burma) 
and should have founded States, organised on the same model, 
all over this vast territory within (he space of live, six or 
even eight hundred years, appear.s simply ludicrous; espe- 
cially if it is borne in mind.that this territory was inhabited 
not merely by forest tribes, Init in part by peoples po.ssessing 
a civilisation not much inferior to that of the invaders. More 
than double of the longest period named was required for 
such mhievements. 

Now it could be said, and it has been said by Oldenherg, 
that seven hundred years are a good span f)f time, in which 
much can happen. “ One should consider,” says Oldenherg,^’ 
“ what 400 years have meant for the enormous plains of 
Northern and Southern America.” This, however, is a poor 
comparison. The races and civilizations which came into 
contact with one another in America were, after all, very 
different from those with which we have to deal in ancient 
India. As far as the political conditions of ancient India are 
concerned, we learn from some of the songs of the Rgveda and 
from the epics that, just as is shown by the later history of 
India, continuous fighting took place between the separate 


') fnd Ant,. 23, 1894, p, 2-17. 
•) ZDUG, Vol. 49, p. 479. 
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Aryan tribes in ancient and even the most ancient times. Under 
such circumstances the conquest of India tn>uld oi\ly proceed 
step by ste[), extremely siovvly. Actually w e see also, if we com- 
pare the tw’O oldest strata of Indian literature wdtli each other, 
that the advance of the Aryans (ow'ards ihe east and south 
[u’oceeded only very slowly. In the hymns of the Ib^veda 
we find the indo-Aryan people still establisiied exclusively 
in the extreme north-west of India., and in Eastern Afghan- 
istan, and yet the period in vvhicli the hymns of the Egveda 
origiimttal, must have stretched over centuries. That is 
proved by the many dilTerent strata of earlicn* and later parts, 
which we find in these hymns; it is proved, too, by the 
circumstance tliat the Rsis, who not only in the Anukrama- 
nis, but already in the Brahmanas, \v(M*e erroneously called 
‘‘ seers ” or composers of the hymns, are in the hymns them- 
s(dves regarded as seers of a remote aiitiquity. The 
composers of the hymns, too, very oftoii speak of son^s,’’ 

of ®^songs comi)Osed after tine old manner,^' as though this 
poetry had been practised since time immemorial/^^ M. 
Bloomfield has show n that, of the approximately 40,000 
lines of the Rgveda, nearly as many as 5, ()()() lines are repe- 
titions. This proves that, at the tim(^ when the Rgveda was 
composed, the more modern poets would frequently borrow 
lines and expressions from older ones, and that there was 
actually in existence a large number of floating lines of verse, 
which any singer could incorporate in his song if he so 
fancied. But we have repeat(‘dly seen how far, after all, 
the Rgveda lies behind all other literurv works of the Veda. 
Even the language of the hymns is much more archaic 
than that of the Vedic prose Avorks. The religious views 
and the conditions of civilization are quite different. The 

’ ) Seo above pp. 67 f. 

®) See Ludwig, Der Rigveda, HI, pp. 180 f. 

») TheVedio Concordance, HOS, Vol. 10, 1906i RigWeda Repetitions, HOS, Vols, 
20 and 24, 1916 i JA08 29, 1908, 287 f. j 81, 1910, 49 fi. 
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Br§phmanas, A.ranyakas and Upanisads pre-suppose not only 
the hymns of the Jjtgveda, but also the spells and prayers of 
the other Sarnhitas as sacred texts of lioary age. Indeed, 
these old hymns and spells were often no longer understood. 
The old legends had fallen into oblivion. I will recall only 
the distance! separating the Sunahsepa legend of the Aita- 
reya-Brahmana from the hymns of the Rgveda.^’ 

Oral tradition, too, pre-supposes longer intervals of time 
than Avould be necessary, had these texts been written down. 
Generations of pupils and teachers must have passed away 
before all the existing and the many lost texts had taken 
definite shape in the Vedic schools.-^ On linguistic, literary 
and cultural grounds wo must therefore assume that many 
centuries elapsed between the period of the earliest hymns 
and the final compilation of the hymns into a Samhita or 
“collection,” for the Rgveda-Satnhitil after all denotes only the 
close of a period long past,'’’ and again between the Rgveda- 
Sarnhitii and the other Sarnhitas and the Brahmanas. llie 
Brahmaijas themselves, with their numerous schools and 
branch schools, with their endless lists of teachers and the 
numerous references to teachers of anti(]uity, require a period 
of several centuries for tlunr origin.'* This literature itself, 
as well as th(! spread of brahmanical culture, theological 
knowledge, and jiot least, the priestly supremacy Avhich went 
hand in hand with it, must have taken centuries. And when 
we come to the Upanisads, we see that they, too, belong to 
different periods of time, that they, too, pre-suppose generations 

* ) Rfto ab<)V(', p. 57, p. 60, pp. 62 ff., }>p. OOf., p. 75, ])p, 79 I'., p. 104), pp, 196ff,, pp. 215 f. 

") Tlio circnmstiiiice that tho texts were written down when they were no longer 
couiplotely understood and after a gup had occurred in the tradition, also explains 
the fact that so froqucnlly passages of diverse contents and difforeut periods occur in 
all Vedic texts, so that, for inKtance, some Upanisads are to bo found among the Sainhitfta 
and Brahmanas. See above pp. 124, 149 ft'., 226. 

•’’) Tlic Aitur(‘va*Aranyuka already pre-supposed the Rgveda Samhitft in its division 
into ten books. (Max Muller^ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 340 f.) 

*) See above, pp. 194 
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of teachers and a long tradition." Yet we see that, 
(luring the whole of this time, wliich lasted from the first 
beginnings till the last olf-shoots of Vedic literature, the 
Tndo- Aryan people conquered only the comparatively small 
stretch of land from the Indus as far as the Ganges, the 
actual Hindustan. If this advance from the extreme north- 
west over into tlie east(M’n Ganges-land already took so long, 
how many centuries must the conquest of the \vhole of 
Central and Southern India have taken ! If we consider this, 
700 years will no longer appear to us a great period of time. 

There are other considerations besides this. It is 
indisputably to the credit of Max Muller to have shown that 
Buddhism at about 500 B.C. absolutely pre-supposes the 
existence of the whole of Vedic literature. In refutation of 
the view, held by some scholars,"’ that the earliest Upanisads 
should not be placed prior to the Oth century B.G., 
Oldenherg'*' has shown that centuries must have elapsed 
between the earliest Upanisads and the earliest Buddhist 
literature. Buddhist literature, however, pre-supposes not 
only the Veda, but the Vedarigas also,*' and indeed brahmanical 
literature and science in a highly developed state. To-day, 
too, more light has been thrown (in the religious conditions 
of ancient India than was the case in Max Muller’s day, when 
it was thought possible to squeeze the whole development of 
the religious history of India up to the appearance of Buddhism 
within the limit of 700 years. Even before the appearance of 
Buddhism, there were sects in India, as Bi'ihler has pointed 
out, which denied the sanccitv of the Veda. The tradition of 
one of these sects, the Jainas, has in other respects proved so 


^ ) See above, pp. 235 ff. 

“) Of, Hopkins, JAGS 22, 330 u. ; Hapson, Ancient India, p, 181. 

Dio Lehre dor Upaiiishaden uud die AnfanpfO de.^ Buddbismns, p]). 288, 357. 

*) It ia noteworthy that tho BQddhiHfc.s, too, call their didactic texfa “ Sfitras ”, 
‘dthough these are by no means composed in tho “ Su tra” style indicated above, on 
pp. 2G8 f. They took “ Satra ” to mean didactic text.” 
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reliable as to eliionology, that we may reijard with some 
confidence a report wliich places the life of the first founder of 
this sect about 7b() B.O. BuIiIit also thought he could prove 
that other sects antagonistic to the Veda and to Brahmanism 
went back to a much more hoary antiquity than had hitherto 
been supposed.” Unfortunately he did not live todemonstrate 
this proof. 

The discoveries made by Hugo Winckler in Boghazkbi 
in Asia Minor in the year 1907, gave an impetus to more 
recent discussions on the question of the age of the Rgveda 
and of Vedic culture,'^* The clay tablets from the archives 
of the capital of the ancient Hittite kingdom, which were 
found in Boghazkoi, included records of treaties concluded 
by the king of tlio Hitt.ites and the king of M«ita,ni at the 
beginning of tin' llth century B.O. Tin* gods of both 
kingdoms are invoked as guardians of the treaties, and in tlie 
list of gods there appear, beside numerous Babylonian and 
Hittite deities, the names of Mitra, Varuna, Indra and 
Nasatyau among tlie gods of Mioani.“^ IIovv did the names 


'^) 11. Garbe, too (Boiti'iipie ztir iiulischon KiiUuf"oschifbte, pp 27 fl ), is inclined to 
dale the ori'jjin of lht> sru't of t.bo BUfit^avatus or Baflcurati as back to pre- Ba.ldiiisb times, 

’) Cf. Ed. Mcijir, SBA 1908, pp. 14 ir. ; Zciisclirift fd vergleichonde ftprachwis- 
ienschaft, 42, 1909, pj). 1 IT. ; Geschichto des Aitertiun.s. 2. Aiifl , I, 2 (1909), §§ ool, 574, 
H. Jacobi, JRA8 1909, 721 IT.; 1910, 456 If.; Internat. WocheiiSchrift, 5, 1911, 387, 
A. B. Keith, JllAS 1909, 1100 IT, ; 1910, 4G4 fF. ; Bliandarkar, Com. Vol., pp. 81 ff. and H03 , 
Vo). 18 Introd. (where the whole devtdopiue.ul of Vetlie litt'iature i.s crainnied in between 
1200 and 350 B.C., see eep. pp. elxv f.); A. A. Macdotiell in Vedic Index T, pp. viii f anti 
EHE 7, 1914, pp. 49 ; H. Ohlcnher.j, JUAS 1909, pp. 1095 ff. ; 1010, pp. 8 j 6 ft*.; L do h 

Vollh Poussin, Lo Vedisme, 2 idino cd. Ban's, 1009, p]>. 29 f. ; OeRtevreicbi&cVu 

Moniitschi ifh ftir don Grient. 41, 1015 ]>p. 1{>8 If. ; Calciitna Heview. Nor., 102.S, pp 119 ff- ; 
8tfn Konow, 'I'ho Aryan Gods of the Mitaoi IV-ople (Royal Fiotieiik University Pablicatiofu* 
of tho Indi.'in Instiiiire, Kiisi iaoia, 1021); F. E. Porgircr, Atu'ient Indian niatorictd 
Tradition, London, 1922. )ip. 30n ff. ; B. Oilen, Cambriilgre History of India. I. pp. 72 f, 

At Uuiat, nearly all seiiolais a»jfreo witli WiJicHer ( M itteilungen der Do' tschen 
Orient-Gosel'schsift N<3 35, 1907. p. 51, s. Boghazkoi-Studien VI(!, Leipzi^f 1923, pp. 32 f , 
64 1) that these n >me8 of gods have to be lecogiiised in the followitig oaueiform text : 
ilitni Mi-it*ra a§*H-il ilAni 0-ru wa-na-nssi'Cl (in another text. A-rum»t- rfiSLil) In-dar 
(other text ; In*da-ra) ilAni Na-sa-at-ti-ym-an-na. Doubts against this identification have 
only been raiaed by J. HaUvy in Revue Semitique, 16. 1908, pp. 247 ff. 
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of these deities reach the Mitanis in Asia Minor ? Scholars 
diverge greatly in their reply to this question. The historian 
Ed. Meyer ascribes these gods to the Aryan period, i.e., the 
period when the Indians and Iranians as yet formed an 
undivided nation in language and religion'^; and he assumes 
that, at the same time as these “ Aryans ” appeared in western 
Mesopotamia and Syria, the separate development of the 
Aryans in north-western India had already begun : the Vedio 
hymns, the earliest of which arose “ probably not later than 
about 1500 B.C.” bearing witness to this development. A 
similar opinion has been expressed by P. Giles. Oldenberg*^ 
thinks it more likely “ that these are the gods of some 
western Aryan tribe akin to the Indians, inherited from some 
common past, as the Indians on their part had inherited th'^ni 
from the same source.” He leaves the question open whether 
these were Iranians before Zoroaster’s time, or whether a 
third branch of the Aryans is meant, and takes the view that 
this discovery docs not justify us in assuming greater antiquity 
for the Veda. 

It is a fact, however, that this particular grouping of the 
gods Varuna and Mitra, Indra and Nasatyau, with these 
forms of their names, can be traced only in the Veda. 
Por this reason I agree with Jacobi, Konow and Hillebrandt 
in considering these gods to be Indian, Vedio deities and 
that there is no possible justification for any other view. 
We shall have to assume that, just as there were Aryan 
immigrations into India from the west, there must have 
been isolated migrations back to the west. We may 
think either of warlike adventurers or of connections by 
marriage. Nor should we forget that, at the time of the 


H. Winckler (Orientalist. Literatnrzeifcang, 13, 1910, 289 ff. j Mitteilungen der 
Wderasiatifichen Gesellsohaffc 18, 1913, U. 4, pp. 76 S.) even thinks that the Harri who 
the inscriptions are mentioned as the ruling class in Mitani are identical with these 
very “ i^ryans." But this is quite uncertain. Of. A. H. Sayce, JliAS 1909, pp. 1106 f. 

*) NGGW, Geschfiftliche Mitteilungen, 1918, p. 91. 

39 
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Rgveda, the Aryan Indians were as yet much nearer the west 
from the geographical point of view." As regards chrono- 
logy, however, all that we can glean from the inscriptions 
at Boghazkoi is that, about the middle of the second millenary 
B.C. Aryan tribes which worshipped Vedic gods must already 
have been established in north-western India for a very 
considerable time, as several of these tribes had migrated 
far back to the west as early as about 1400 B.C. This 
small but important fact would be supported still further, if 
it should prove to be true that also traces of Indian numerals 
are to be found in the Boghazkoi texts.’’* 

The idea of so early a date as the third millenary B.C. 
for the Veda would certainly be out of the question, if it 
were proved that the individual Indo-European peoples had 
not yet separated from the primitive Indo-Europeans in the 


Bee A. Hillehraruit, Aus Alt-iind Nouindien, Breslau, 1922, pp. 1 ff. and ZII 3, 1924 
pp, 1 ff. who points out traces of relations to Western countries especially in the oighlli 
Book of the Rgveda. For other views about the Aryan Indians in Asia Minor see R. Tk. 
BhandarhaTf JBIIAS 25, 1918, pp. 76 ff., and B. Forrer, Die acht Sprachen dor Boghazkoi- 
Insohriften, SB A 1919, pp. 1030 f, 

Konow suggests that the NSsatyasare mentioned in the Mitani treaty on account 
of thoir playing a role in the ancient marriage-rites, bocauae the treaty, following upoo 
a vvar between the Ilittite king Subbiluliuraa and the Jlitani king Mattiuza, was contirnie<i 
by a marriage of the latter with the Hittito king’s daughter, As this connection of ll! ‘ 
Afivins with the marriage-ritual, however, occurs only in the late SurySsukta, Koiiow 
concludes “ that the extension of Indo-Aryan civdlizatiou into Mesopotamia took place 
after the bulk of the IJgveda had come into existence ” so that the oldest portions of the 
collection would “ have to be considered as considerably older than the Mitani treaty.’^ 
I cannot see the force of this argument, as Indra and the Nftaatyau (Indranffsatya) ai 
invoked together in Rv, VIII, 20, 8, where they have nothing to do with marriage. R. 
JhaUopMliyaya (Oalcutta Review, May 1924, pp. 387 ff.) concludes from the mention of" 
Vedic gods in the BoghazkOi treaties that between 2000 and 15(X) 3,0. there were several 
arrivals of Aryan peoples in Asia Minor at the same time when other Aryan tribes eutert 1 
India from Central Asia and became known as Vratyas. This chronological combination 
of the Vratyas with the Indians in Asia Minor has no foundation in fact whatsoever, henc ' 
Mr, Cha^topadhyaya’s chronological oonolnsions (Brahmana period from 2000 B.C. to 
1400 B.U., Yajurveda and Atharvaveda about 2000 B.C. and Rgveda before 3,000 B.C.) 
are quite unfounded. 

®) Of. P. Jensen, Indisobe ZahlwOrter in Keilaohrifthittitiaohen T^xten, SBA 1919. 
pp, 367 ff, 
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third millenary.** This view which, in my opinion, is very 
unlikely and has not been satisfactorily proved, is welcomed 
by those who wish to assign as low a date as possible to the 
Tlgveda and to the beginnings of Indian culture. Thus J,* 
IlerteP' promises to demonstrate that the Rgveda originated, 
not in north-western India but in Iran, and at a time not far 
distant from that of Zoroaster, who, according to Hertel, 
lived about 550 B.C. G. Hiising*** goes still further, and turns 
ruid twists certain of the names of kings occurring in the 
cuneiform inscriptions so long that they are metamorphosed 
into those of Indian kings. On the basis of these “ facts,” 
he then concludes that from about 1000 B.C. the Indians 
nandered from Armenia to Afghanistan, which was the scene 
of the j^'gvedic period, and that it was only later that they 
were driven further towards India, following a suggestion 
of H. Brunnhofer, he even assumes that the king ICanIta 
Prthus'ravas*’ who is mentioned in the ^tgveda is identical 
with a Scythian king Kanitas who is mentioned in a Greek 
inscription and on a coin, and who lived in the 2nd century 
B.O. This would mean “ that the collection of these songs 
was not yet completed in the 2nd century B.C.” This must 


Gunther Ipaen (ludogermau. Forschungen 41, 1923, pp. 174 ft'.: Stand und 
Aufgabeu dor Spraohwissenschaft, Festsch ift fiir W. Streitberg, Heidelberg 1924, pp. 200 
ft.) endeavours to prove that the Indo-European words for “ copper,” ” cow ” and star” 
were borrowed from the Sumerian, and not earlier than between 3000 and 2100 B.C. 
However, when we consider that the domestic cow and copper are among the most ancient 
i>i prehistoric finds, we shall hesitate to accept Ipson’s theory. 

’*) Indogerman. Forschungen 41,1923, p. IbS; Dio Zeit Zoroastors, Leipzig, 1924; 
Die Hiuimolstore im Veda und ini Avesta, Leipzig, 1924, pp. 7 f. A book by Hertel on the 
Hge and home of the Rgveda is announced, but has not yet been publiaked. Zoroaster's 
date is still uncertain, but there are good reasons for placing him about 1000 B.O. See 
C. Clemerij Die griechiachen und lateinischen Nachriohteu ilber die porsisch© Religion, 
Giessen 1920, pp. lift.; H. Reichelt in Festschrift fur W. Streitborg, pp. 282 f. 

*) Die Inder in Boghazk5i, in Praoe linguistyczne oliarowane Jauowi Baudouinowi 
do Courtenay... Krakow 1921, pp, 151 ff. 

*) Rv, VIII, 46, 21; 24. The story of this King Prthusravas is one of the old 
tales which, like the Akhy&na of Sunall^sepa, were recited at the Puru^ainedha; s. ^fikhi* 
yana-Srautasutra XVI, llj 23^ 
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surely be the very latest date ever yet assumed as that of thti 
Rgveda 1 

The strongest argument for a later dating of the Veda 
is undoubtedly the close relationship between the Veda and 
the Avesta with regard to language and religious views.*' 
There are, however, very great differences to counteract the 
points of agreement in religion. Moreover the points of 
agreement can easily be explained, considering firstly that 
Indians and Iranians once formed one Aryan cultural unit 
at a pre-Vedic and pre-Avestic period, and secondly that 
they remained neighbours even after the separation. As 
regards the kinship of the languages, it is quite impossible to 
state definite chronological limits within which languages 
change. Some languages change very rapidly, others remain 
more or less unaltered for a long period.^' It is true 
that hieratic languages, like those of the Vedic hymns 
and the Avesta, can remain unaltered much longer than 
spoken vernaculars. 

Nevertheless, all that we know of the history of other 
languages and branches of languages compels us to say that 
languages do not remain unchanged for an indefinite number 
of millenaries, let alone tens of thousands of years. For this 
reason, the fantastic figures of IGOOO or even 25000 B. C.*“ 
as the date of the Veda, built up on the basis of astronomical 
or geological speculations, are absolutely impossible. Figures 
like this imply, too, that scarcely any cultural progress worthy 


*) Thus A. A. Macdonell (ERE. Vol. 7, 1934, pp. 49 ff.) says, that “it Beems impos* 
siblu to avoid tho conclusion that the Indians cannot have separated from the Iranians 
much earlier than about 1300 B. C.“ 

•) Cf. A. C. Woolner (Proc. FOO I, pp. xvii ff. ; II, p. 20 ff.) who rightly says “ that as 
far as any philological estimates go, 2000 B. C. remains quite as possible as 1200 B. C. for 
the earliest Mantra.” See also B. V. Kamelvora Aiy'xr, Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society XII, 1, p. 4 

’) 1 am thinking of Abinas Chahdra Das, Rig* Vedic India, I, Calcutta 1921 (s. also 
Oaloutta Review, March 1924, pp, 640 ff.) and D. N. Muhhopadhyaya,, Tho Hindu 
Nakshatras (reprinted from Vol. VI of Journal of the Department of Science, Calcutta 
Cuiversity, 1923). 
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of the name was made in the whole course of that overwhelm- 
ingly long aeon, which would be most surprising in the case of 
BO talented a race as the Indians. These figures are impos- 
sible, too, because the continuity between the Vedic and the 
later brahmanical culture, which cannot be explained away 
especially as regards religion, would then become utterly 
inexplicable. Moreover, classical Sanskrit, as fixed by Panini 
in his Grammar more especially on the basis of the language 
of the Brahma^as which still formed part of the Veda proper, 
and again the language of the inscriptions of King Asoka in 
the third century B. C., show too close a relationship with the 
language of the Veda for it to be feasible that a stretch of so 
very many thousands of years lay between. 

In summing up, we may say : 

1. Attempts to determine the period of the Veda by the 
aid of astronomy come to grief owing to the fact that there are 
certain passages in the Vedic texts which admit of various 
interpretations. However correct the astronomical calcula- 
tions may be, they prove nothing unless the texts in question 
admit of an unambiguous interpretation. 

2. The historical facts and hypotheses, such as the 
mention of Vedic gods in the cuneiform inscriptions, and the 
relationship of Vedic antiquity to the Aryan (Indo-Iranian) 
and Indo-European period, are so uncertain in themselves that 
the most divergent and contradictory conclusions have been 
drawn from them. Nevertheless, we have now such likely 
evidence of relations between ancient India and western Asia 
penetrating as far west as Asia Minor in the second millenary 
B. C., that Vedic culture can be traced back at least to the 
second millenary B. C. 

3. The linguistic facts, the near relationship between the 
language of the Veda and that of the Avesta on the one hand, 
and between the Vedic language and classical Sanskrit on the 
other, do not yield any positive results ; 
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4. they ser’/w as a warning to us, however, to refrain from 
dating the Veda back to an inconceivably distant period on the 
strength of astronomical or geological speculations. 

5. As all the external evidence fails, we are compelled 
to rely on the evidence arising out of the history of Indian 
literature itself, for the age of the Veda. The surest evidence 
in this respect is still the fact that Parsva, Mahavira and 
Buddha pre-suppose the entire Veda as a literature to all 
intents and purposes completed, and this is a limit which we 
must not exceed. We cannot, however, explain the develop- 
ment of the whole of this great literature, if we assume as 
late a date as round about 1200 or 1500 B. 0. as its starting- 
point. We shall probably have to date the beginning of this 
development about 2000 or 2500 B. C., and the end of it 
between 750 and 500 B. C. The more prudent course, 
however, is to steer clear of any fixed dates, and to guard 
against the extremes of a stupendously ancient period or a 
ludicrously modern epoch. 



SECTION 11. 

the popular epics and the PU RASTAS. 

Thk Beginnings of Epic Pobtkt in India. 

We have already seen the first traces of epic poetry in 
India in the Vedic literature— in the dialogue-hymns of the 
llo'veda as well as in the Akhyanas, Itibasas and Pura^ias 
of the Brahmaflias.'* Moreover we know from the BrShma^as 
and the ritual-literature, that the recital of such narrative 
poems formed a part of the religious ceremonies at the 
sacrificial and domestic festivals. ^ 

Thus the daily recitation of legends of gods and heroes 
belonged to the preliminary celebration, which lasted a whole 
year, of the great horse-sacrifice.' In a regular succession 
which repeated itself every ten days, stories of certain gods 
and heroes were related ; and also two lute-players, a Brahman 
and a warrior, were present, who, in verses of their own 
composition {gat has), glorified the generosity and the war- 
like deeds, respectively, of the prince who was celebrating the 
sacrifice. The lute-players, who sang to the accompaniment 
of the lute the praises of a real king or of Soma as the king 
of the Brahmans, had also to be present at the ceremony of 
parting the hair, ) which was performed on the expectant 
mother in the fourth month of pregnancy, with a sacrifice 
for the prosperity of the fruit of her womb. After a funeral, 
too, it was an old custom, to whose existence the poet Ba^a 
still testifies in the 7th century A.D., for the mourners to sit 


») Of. above pp. 101 208 £E., 226. The Indians are not consistent in their n$e of 

the expressions ahhyana, itihdsa and purana, for they sometimes use them as synonyms, bnt 
at other times to mean various kinds of narratives. The epic “ Mahabhfirata,*' in the 
Introduction, is called alternately itihasa, purana and akhyana. On these terms, Of. also 
Emil Bieg, D ;0 Sagenstoffe des ^gveda und die indische Itihasatradition, I Stuttgart, 
1902, Introduction. 
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down in a shady place outside the house and to be diverted 
and consoled by the recitation of old Itihasas or Pur5j}.aa. 
And when, after a death or some other heavy loss, the fire of 
the hearth had been carried out of the house in order to 
avert further misfortune, and a new fire kindled in the house 
by means of the two churning-sticks, then the members of 
the family, keeping the fire alive far into the silent night, 
sat listening to the tales of people who had reached a green old 
age, and Itihasas and Puriinas auspicious for the future.’’ 

''there w^ere not only single ballads (Akhyanas, Itihasas) 
but also cycles of ballads. At least one cycle of this kind has 
come down to us in the Suparnlkhi/ana, also called Suparna- 
dhyiiya or Suparpa."’ This is an apocryphal work belonging 
to the later Vedic literature, the author trying his utmost to 
imitate the hymns of the llgveda in language, accentuation 
and external form, so that his work should appear to belong 
to the llgveda. The date of this work is quite uncertain, 
but on metrical grounds we may place it approximately in 
the period of the metrical Upanisads, such as the Katha- 
Upanisad.®’ It is a cycle of ballads dealing with the legend 

*) 8at43kpatha-Br51imana, Xfll, 4, 3; Sflfikh^yaTia-Grhyaaiitra,, I. 22, 11 f. ; Asvft- 
KSyana-Gyhyasutra, I, 14, G f., IV, 6, G; Paraakara-Grliyasritra, 1,15, 7 f. ; Apastaiubly 
Grbyaaiitra, 14, 4 f. Cf. also A. Wcher^ Epischca iru vf dischoti Ritual (SB A 1891) and 
H. Lilders^ in ZDMG, Vol. 58, pp. 707 ff. At the Puru.^amodha, too, the recitation of 
Akbyilnas forms part of the ritual, s. Sahkhayana-Srautaautra IG, II. 

®) The text, which has come down in very bad condition, was first edited by E. 
Qrubet Berlin, 1875 (reprinted in Ind. Stud., Vol. 14); newly edited, translated into 
German and annotated by’' J. Charpcntier^ Dio Supirnasago, Uppsala 1920, pp. 190 £C. ; 
0/. J, V, Negelein in GGA, 1924, pp. 65 ff., 87 ff. J. Uertel considers this work to bo a 
dramatic poem after the stylo of the SwiSng described by R. Temple (WZKiM 23, 1909, 
273 ff. i 24, 1910, 117 ff. ; Indische MSrchon, pp, 344, 367 f.) j and ho has translated it 
into German as a drama (Indische M&rohen, Jena 1919, pp. 344 Winternitz, Oester- 

reiohisohe Monatssohrift fur don Orient 41,1915, pp. 176 f., Olde nh erg, Znr Gesohiohte 
der altindiaohon Prosa, pp. 61 ff, and NGGW 1919, pp. 79 ff. This SuparnSdhyaya haa no 
oonneotion with the Suparija songs belonging to the K hi las of the Rgveda, which are also 
called Snpar^ftdbyuya " (a. above p. 60, and SchefieloxuitZt ZDMG 74, 1920, p. 203). 

*) Charpentier, 1. o. pp. 196 f., J. v. Negelein (1. o, pp. 196, f.) doubts the justifioa* 
iiou of Oharpen tier’s conolusions, 
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of Kadru, the snake-mother, and Vinata, the bird-mother, and 
the enmity between Garuda and the snakes, a legend which 
dates far back into Vedic times,*' and which appears in epic 
form in the Astikaparvan of the Mahabharata. 

In the later Vedic texts Itihasa and Purma are very 
frequently enumerated beside the Vedas and other branches 
of learning ; the study of them counts as a work pleasing to 
the gods: in fact the Tlihasapurana is actually called “ the 
fifth Veda.”"’ They are generally mentioned immediately 
after the Atharvaveda, to which they are said to be closely 
related."' This has led to the conclusion that, similar to the 
Vedic Satnhitas, there existed one or several collections of 
Itihasas and Puranas, made up of myths and legends, legends 
of gods and tales of demons, snake deities, old sages (Rsis) and 
kings of ancient times. There is no proof, however, that such 
collections actually existed in the form of “ books ” in Vedic 
tiraes.^' All that we know is that there were professional 
story-tellers (Aitihasikas, Pauranikas) in very ancient times. 


') Charpenfier, 1. o., pp. 288 ff. ; §atnpat.lia-Br. HI, 6, 2. 

“) As CliSnilogya-Up VII, 1 f. and 7. In the Buddhist Suttanipata III, 7 
(Selasutta), Itihasa is called “ the fifth " after the three Vedas and the VedSfigas Cf, 
A. Weber, 1, c., and J. Bahlmann^ Das Mahftbharata als Epos nnd Rochtsbuch, Berlin 
1895, pp. 281 ff. 

*) According to Chaudogya-Up III, d, 4, the magic songs of the Atharvaveda 
stand in the same relationship to the Itihasapurlna as the hymns (re) to tho Rgveda, 
the prayer formulae (yajus) to the Yajurveda, and the melodies (sanian) to the Sttmaveda. 
According to the Kantiliya-Arthasfl-atra, p. 7, the Atharvaveda and the “ Itihasaveda ” 
together vrith the trayi, “ the threefold knowledge,” form the Vedas. C/. above, p, 126, 
and M. Bloomfield, SBE., Vol, 42, pp. xxxvi f. 

*) The theory that there was a booh called “ Itihilsaveda ” or “ ItihffsapurSna " is 
advanced by K. F. Oeldner, Vedische Studien I, pp. 290 f. ; E. SfiVr/, Dio Sagenstoffe dea 
Rgveda und die indische ItihSaa^radition I, p. 33 and EIIE Vlf, 1914, 461 ff. ; J. Hertel, 
WZKM 23, 1909, p. 295 ; 24, p. 420, R. Pischel KQ 168; JL Oertel, WZKM 24, p. 121; 
H. Jacobi, SB A 1911, p. 969. But the very passage in Kaut-iUya I, 5, p. 10, which is 
quoted by these scholars, proves that “ Itihasa ” should be interpreted, not as a single 
work, but as a class of literary productions : for “ Veda ” only means a certain kind of 
learning, not a book : Ayurveda is “ medical science,” Gandharvaveda is music,” 
Rgveda, Sftraaveda, etc., are classes of texts, and not single books. Thus ” Itihfisaveda ” i» 
hot any particular book, but that branch of learning which consists of legends, stories, etc, 

40 ■ 
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It is certain, moreover, that as early as the time of Buddha 
there was in existence an inexhaustible store of prose and verse 
narratives — Akhyanas, Itihasas, Puranas and Gathas — , form- 
ing as it were literary public property which was drawn upon 
by the Buddhists and the Jains, as well as by the epic poets. 

The “songs in praise of men” {gatha narasamsiy'^ are 
often mentioned beside the Itihasas and Puranas, among the 
texts which are pleasing to the gods. These songs are 
connected on the one hand with the Dilnastutis of the Bs- 
veda and the Kuntapa hymns of the Atharvaveda, but on the 
other hand they are the direct precursors of the actual Heroic 
Epic itself, for their contents are the glorious deeds of the 
warriors and princes. These “ songs in praise of men ” pro- 
bably soon developed into epic poems of considerable length, 
i.e, heroic songs, and into entire cycles of epic songs, centring 
around one hero or one great event; for the only two national 
epics wliich have come down to us, the Mahahharata and the 
Jlamayam, represent but the last remnants of a long past 
period of epic poetry. Long before these two epics existed as 
such, songs must have been sung of the great combat of 
nations around M'bich tlie Malnlbharata centres, and of the 
deeds of Rilma, the hero of the llamayana. Neither is it 
conceivable that the battles of tlie Kanravas and Pandavas and 
the adventures of Rama should have been the only subjects of 
poetry. Many otlior heroes and great events in other royal 
houses also must have been sung. These old lieroic songs, 
whoso existence we must take for granted, have not all vanish- 
ed without trace ; in remnants and fragments some of them 
have been preserved in our two epics.-' ; 


*) §ivta|mt.li,a-Br. Xf, S, fi, S ; A4raliIvatiii-r}rl'.V'if. Ill, 8. Tho f.ict t.hat,, in these 
song'ft, pauofxyrics were more important than h.iatorifal truth, is evident from tho Vodic 
texts themselves, for they declare these (hTthtls to be “ lies ” ( Maitrftyani-SarphitS 1,11,6: 
KHIhaka 14, 5). 

•) Of. H. faeohi, Ubor ein verlorenes Heldonjjedicht dor Sindhu-SaiivTra, in 
Korn, Leide 1903, pp. 63 ff. 
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The authors, reciters and preservers of this heroic poetry 
were the bards, usually called Sutas, who lived at the courts 
of kings and recited or sang their songs at groat feasts in 
order to proclaim the glory of the princes. They also went 
forth into battle, in order to be able to sing of the heroic deeds 
of the warriors from their own observations. Thus, in the 
"Mahabharata itself, it is the Suta Sahjaya who describes to 
King Dhrtarastra the events on the battlefield. These court- 
singers formed a special caste,*' in wdiich the epic songs were 
transmitted from generation to generation. Epic poetry pro- 
bably originated in the circle of such bards, who certainly 
were very closely related to the loarrlor class. Besides there 
were also travelling singers, called KuMlavas, who memorised 
the songs and publicly sang them to the accompaniment of 
the lute,^' and to them th ; circulation of the heroic songs 
among the people was due. Thus it is related in the Eama- 
yajia, though in a late, interpolated song,*' how the two sons 
of llama, Kusa and Lava, travelled about as wandering singers 
and recited in public assemblies the poem learned from the 
poet Valmlki. 

But what we know as the popular epics of the Indians, the 
Mahabharata and the Bamayapa, are not the old heroic 
songs as those court-singers and travelling minstrels of 


*) According to the law-book of Mauu (X, 11 aiid 17), the Kutas are a mixed caste 
fioscended from the iiitormaniage of warriors w'ith Braliiuau women, while the MiXgadhatf, 
who, as well as the Sutas, are usually called singers, are said to be descended from th® 
intermarriage of Vaisyas with K§atiiya women. In war, ti»o Sutas are also the charioteers 
nf the pi’iucea. Originally tho Mtigadhas wore undoubtedly bards from the land of Maga- 
dha, and the Sutas, too, w ere probably inhabitants of a country situated to tho east of 
Magadha. C/. F. E. Paryiter, Ancient Indian Hi&torival Tradition, London 1922, p. 16. 

J, Meyer, Das Weib im altindischen Epos, Leipzig, 1915, p. 02 note, compares the modem 
Blulta of the Rajputs to the Sutas. On the Bhats and other kinds of singers in the India of 
to-day, c/. R. C. Temple, the Legends of tho Panjub, Vol. I (1884), p. viii; and A. Baines, 
Ethnography (Grundriss II, 5, 1912), pp. 85 II. 

*) C/. A. Eotfz'mann, Das Muhfibhurata 1, p. 54i f., 65 f. 

H. J-icohi, Das Kamayaya, pp. 67, 

*) I, 4. 
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ancient India sang them, compiled into unified poems by 
great poets or at least by clever collectors with some talent 
for poetry, but accumulations of very diverse poems of un- 
equal value, which have arisen in the course of centuries 
owing to continual interpolations and alterations. Though 
ancient heroic songs do indeed form the nucleus of both these 
works, the more devotional Itihasa literature was included in 
them to so great an extent, and such long poems of a religi- 
ous-didactic nature were inserted, that the Mahabharata, in 
particular, has almost completely lost the character of an 
epic. 


What is the MahAbhaeata ? '* 

It is only in a very restricted sense that we may speak of 
the Mahabhiirata as an “ epic ” and a “ poem.” Indeed, in a 
certain sense, the Mahabharata is not one poetic production 
at all, but rather a tohole literature. 


For information on the contents of the epic, the best help is H. Jacohi, MahS- 
bhArata, Inhalta-Angabe, ludox und Konkordanz dor Kalkuttaor nnd Bonibayor Ausgabon, 
Bonn 1903. For the problems of the Miahftbhurata see es})ociany E. W. Jlopkias, The Gruul- 
Epic of India, Its Character nnd Origin, New York 1901. A rich, though unfortunately not 
handy, collection of materiiils, is contained in A. Holtzniann, Das Mahabhiirata und seine 
Teile. In 4 voU. Kiel 1892-95. Tho value of this groat work is considerably prejudiced 
by the untenable theories of the author upon the remodellings of tho Mahabharata. Wii- 
tenable, too, are the opposite theories upon tho origin of the epic as one work, which Joseph 
Dal^lmann has uphold in his books “ Das Mahabharata ala Epos und llochtsbuch,” Berlin, 
1895, “ Genesis des MahAbhUrata,” Berlin 1899, and “ Die Sarnkhya-Philosophie ala Natur- 
lehre und ErlOsnngslehro, nach dem Mahabharata,” Berlin 1902. Tho first of these books, 
however, has the great merit of having given new life to studies of the epic ; it has given 
rise to a veritaVdo “ Dahlinann-literatnro.” Of. H. Jacohi in GGA 1896. No. 1 and 18^9, 
No, 11 ; A. Ludwig in Sitzungsbor. der kgl. bohraisohen Ges. der Wisa. ol. f. Phil. Prague 
1896 ; 0. H. Tawney, Asiatic Quarterly Review 1896, pp. 347 ff.; J. JoUy^ Ind. Ant. 25, 1886, 
843 f. A. Barth in tho Journal des savants, April, June and July, 1897, and RHR, t. 
1902, pp. 191 ff. (Oeuvres II, 303 ff.) ; M.WiuiernMt in JR AS, 1897, pp. 713 ff. and WZKM 
XlV, 1900, pp. 53 ff., E. \Y. Hopkins in tho American Journal of Philology, 1898, XIX, No. 1 j 
W. aartellieri in WZKM, 13,1899, pp. .57 ff.; in Ind. Ant., 31. 1902, pp. 5 ff. 

Among the older literature on the MahftbhSrata (it is summarized by Boltzmann^ loo. cit., 
IV, pp. 165 ff.) the following deserve special notice : Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, 4th 
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Mahahharata ” means “ the great narrative of the battle 
of the Bharatas.” The Bharatas are already mentioned in the 
Rgveda as a warlike tribe, and in the Brahmanas we encounter 
Bharata, the son of Duhsanta and Sakuntala, wdio is regarded 
as the ancestor of the royal race of the Bharatas. The home 
of these Bharatas or Bharatas was in the country of the Upper 
Ganges and the Jumna. Among the descendants of Bharata, 
a ruler named Kuru was specially prominent, and his descen- 
dants, the Kaurams (Kuruides), were so long the ruling race 
of the Bharatas, that the name Kuru or Kaurava in the course 
of time assumed the character of a name for the tribe of the 
Bharatas, and their land is that Kuruksetrn or “ Kuru-land ” 
with which we are already acquainted from the Yajurveda and 
the Brahmanas."* A family feud in the royal house of the 
Kauravas leads to a bloody battle, a truly internecine struggle 
in which the ancient race of the Kurus, and with it the family 
of the Bharatas, is almost entirely ruined. The history of this 
bloody battle, which we shall probably hare to regard as an 
historical event, though wo hear of it only in the Mahahharata, 
was told in songs, and some great poet whose name has 
been lost, combined these songs into an heroic poem of the 
great battle in the field of the Kurus. Thus, as in the Iliad 
and in the Nibelungen-song, the tragedy of a terrible war of 
annihilation forms the actual subject of the heroic poem. 
This old heroic poem forms the nucleus of the Mahahharata. 


edit. London 1803; Sten Mahtlbhfirata'a stillinpf i don ludiske literatur 

(with a “ Summariurn ’i^il tfto Latin lanf^imge), Copenhagen 1893 ; A. Ludwig, Cber das 
Rflmayana und du3 Boziehungoi||cleHseifeen znm MahabhSrata (If. Jahreaberioht doa Wiss. 
Veroina f. Volkskundo und Lingpiatik in Prague 1894). See also Hopkins, VIII, 

1915, 325 ff. and H. Oldcnherg, Daa Mahahharata, aeiue Bntstehung, sein Inhalt, seine Form, 
Crottingen, 1922. 

*) BhSrata moans “ battle of the Bharatas” (bharfxtal? saipgrftmah, Pfinini IV, 
2,56). In the Mahahharata itself we find rnahabharata-yuddha (XIV, 81, 8) “the great 
Bharata battle,” and Mahablrlr.itakhyHnam (I, 62, 39),” “ the great story of the Bharata 
battle ” the title “ Mahahharata ” being an abbreviation of the latter, 

*) See above p. 196. 
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In the course of centuries, however, an enormous mass of 
the most diverse poetry has collected around this nucleus. 
Pirst numerous legends whose connection with the old heroic 
poem is more or less casual, legends referring to the early 
history of the heroes, or giving reports of all kinds of adven- 
tures of these men, without having any reference whatever 
to the great battle, were added to the poem. Then, too, 
fragments of other heroic legends and cycles of legends, 
which refer to various famous kings and heroes of primeval 
times, found their way into the poem, even though they had 
nothing at all to do with the song of the great Kuru battle. 
How much of this old hard poetry already belonged to the 
original poem as secondary tales {episodes) and how much 
was only added later, will probably never be determined. We 
have reason to believe that in ancient times many of these 
episodes were recited by the minstrels as independent 
poems.'' In any case, our Mahabharata is not only the heroic 
poem of the battle of the Bharatas, but at the same time 
also a repertory of the whole of the old hard poetry. 

However, it is very much more than this. We know 
that the literary activity of ancient India was for the most 
part in the hands of the priests, the Brahmans ; and we have 
seen how they brahmanised the old popular magic songs of 
the Atharvaveda, and how they intermingled with their 
priestly wisdom, the philosophy of the Upanisads which was 
really foreign, even antagonistic, to the priesthood.®' The 
more the heroic songs grew in favour and the more popular 
they became, the greater the anxiety of the Brahmans to 
take possession of this epic poetry also ; and they had the 
art of compounding this poetry which was essentially and 

*) It seema that individual bards made a speciality of the rocitatf.on of certain 
poems ; for Patafijnli (Pdnini IV, 2, 60) teaches the formation of wog^s like YSvakrItika, 
“one who knows the story of Yavakrlta ” YSyatika, one who knows^the story of YaySti 
etc, Cf. F, Essai Biir Gutpldhyu et la Bphatkatha, Paris, 1908, pp. 138 f. 

®) See above pp, 123, and 231 ff. 
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purely secular in origin, with their own religious j)oem8 and 
the whole stock-in-trade of their theological and priestly 
knowledge. Thus it happens that legends of gods, mytho- 
logical narratives of hr.ihmanical origin, and to a great ex- 
tent even didactic sections refer )'ing to brahmanical philosophy 
and ethics and brahmanical law, were received into the Maha- 
hharata. 'J his priestly caste welcomed the popular epic as 
the very medium for the propagation of their own doctrines, 
and thereby for the strengthening and consolidation of their 
influence. It was they who inserted into the epic all the 
numerous myths and legends (Itihasas) *) ** in which wonderful 
feats are related of the famous seers of ancient times, the 
Esis, the ancestors of the Brahmans, how hy dint of sacrifices 
and asceticism, they obtain tremendous power not only over 
men, but even over the gods, and how, when they are offend- 
ed, their curse causes the fall of princes and great men, and 
even of the kings of the gods. 

The Mahahluirata was, however, too much of a popular 
hook, too much the property of extensive circles of the people, 
in particular of the warrior caste, for it ever to have become 
an actual brahmanical work or the property of any one Vedic 
school. And it was not so much the Veda-knowing and 
learned Brahmans who took part in the development of the 
Mahahharata ; hence the noticeably scanty knowledge of actu- 
al brahmanical theology and sacrificial science, which we find 
even in those parts of the epic in which brahmanical influ- 
ence is unmistakable. It was the Pnrohitas, the court-priests, 
who like the Sutas (hards) were in the service of the kings, 
and on that account came more into contact with epic poetry. 
It was this less learned class of priests, too, which later on 
furnished temple-priests at famous holy places and places 


*) Some of these legends can still be traeed. In Brahnianie texts, for instance, 

the story of Bhahgftsvana who was changed into a woman, in Mahiibh. XIM, 12, is found in 
the BaudhSyana-Sraiitasutra ; s. Winter/iiU and Coland in WZKM I7. 1903. 292 f.; 351 ff. 
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of pilgrimage, mostly dedicated to the gods Visnu or Siva, 
and devoted itself to the literary cultivation of local myths 
attached to such sacred spots, and the legends woven around 
the gods Visnu and Siva. This, as we shall see, was done 
chiefly in the Puranas, but also in the Mahabharata, into 
which crept numerous local myths in true Furana style, Fisnu 
and Siva myths, and Purana-like cosmologies, geographical 
lists and genealogies. 

But an epic poetry seems to have been cultivated more 
in those regions of India where the worship of Vis^u as the 
highest deity prevailed. This accounts for the fact that, in 
the religious-didactic portions of the Mahabharata, this god 
stands so prominently in the foreground, that the work at 
times gives the impression of a religious hook dedicated to 
the worship of Visnu. It is true, Siva-legends and passages 
referring to the Siva cult are not wanting, but they are in 
every case easily recognisable as later additions. They were 
inserted as the epic was propagated also over regions in 
which Siva worship had its home." 

But there existed yet other religious circles in India 
which, already in early times, showed literary activity, and 
tried partly even more than the Brahmans, to win over the 
great masses of the people. These were the ascetics, forest- 
hermits and mendicants, the founders of sects and monastic 
orders, which at the time of Buddha were already very 
numerous in India. These, too, had their own poetry; 
legends of saints, aphorisms, in which they preached their 
doctrines of renunciation and contempt of the world, of 
self-sacrifice and love for all beings, and also/«5^i?s, parables, 
fairy-tales, and moral stories, which were intended to illus- 
trate the philosophy and ethics of the ascetics by means of 
examples. This ascetic poetry, too, was incorporated into 
the Mahabharata to a considerable extent. 


') 0/. H acobi in GGA 1892, pp. 629 f. 
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To such an extent had the Mahabharata become a 
compendium of narratives of all descriptions rather than 
an epic, that even prose pieces, brahmanical legends and 
moral tales, some entirely in prose form and others partly in 
verse and partly in prose, were incorporated into the epic.” 

We find, then, in this the most remarkable of a’’ literary 
productions, side by side and intermingled, warli' heroic 
songs with highly coloured descriptions of bloody battle- 
scenes ; pious priestly poetry, with dissertations, which are 
often tedious enough, upon pViilosophy, religion and law; 
and mild ascetic poetry full of edifying wnsdom and full of 
over-flowing love towards man and beast. 

Therefore the Indians themselves regard the Mahabha- 
rata, though always as an epic, as a w^ork of poetic art (kavya), 
but also at the same time as a manual (Sastra) of morality, 
law and philosopliy, supported by the oldest tradition (smrti) 
and hence furnished wuth incontestible authority ; and since 
more than 1,500 years it has served the Indians as much for 
entertainment as for instruction and edification. 

At least 1,500 years ago,"' this Mahabharata was already 
just as we possess it to-day in our manuscripts and editions — 
or at least very similar — one work which was of about the 
same extent as our epic of to-day. Like the latter, it already 
contained a long introduction with a framework, a story of 
the legendary origin of the poem and a glorification of it 
as a text-book of religion and morals; it w^as divided into 
eighteen books called Parvans, to which a nineteenth book 
llai'ivarriia had already been added as a “supplement” (Khila) ; 


0 In the Pau?yaparvan (Mahabli. I, 3), in the Markandeya neotion of the Vanapaj*. 
van, and in the sectarian NSrayaniya. All these are piecas which are really outside the 
scope of the epic proper. I therefore cannot agree at all with Oldtnberg (Ziir Geschiohte 
dor altindisohen Prosa, pp. 65 flE. ; Das Mahabharata, pp. 21 ff.) in seeing an earlier stage of 
the epic in these very pieces. Of. Hophins, Tho Great Epic of India, pp. 266 ff. ; Winter, 
nitz, DLZ 1919, No. 44. 

*) See, further on, the chapter on tho age and history of the Mahabharata. 

41 
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and it attained the extent of about 100,000 verses (Slokas). 
And up to the present day this gigantic work, in spite of all 
the diverse elements of which it consists, is regarded by the 
Indians as a unified work, complete in itself,’^ whose author 
is the most venerable Tlsi Kj'^m I)i'>aipuyana, also called 
Vyas't. This same Rsi is also said to be the compiler of the 
four Vedas and the author of the Puranas. According to 
the legend, he was not only a contemporary, hut also a close 
relative of the heroes of the Mahahharata, and occasionally 
also appears in the action of the poem. His history is told 
us in great detail in the Mahahharata. 

Ho is the son of a famous ascetic, the Rsi Parasara. This 
great saint one day catches sight of Satyavatf, who came 
into the world in a fish and was brought up by fisherfolk, and 
is so charmed with her hcautv that he desires her love. But 

f/ 

she will yield to him only on the condition that, after she 
has borne him a son, she may regain her maidenhood. The 
great saint grants her this wish, and also the wish that she 
may lose her fish-odour and may diffuse a wonderful perfume. 
Immediately afti-r he has co-habited with her, she gives birth 
to a son, on an island in the Jumua, who is named Dvaipa- 
yana, “the island-born.” The boy grows up and soon gives 
himself up to asceticism. When taking leave of his mother, 
he tells her that he will appear immediately at any time she, 
needing him, thinks of liim. Satyavatf, however, once more 
a virgin, later on became the wife of the Kuril king, Santanu, 
and bore tlie latter two sons, Cittfmgada and Vicitravfrya. 
After the death of Si itanu and Citrangada, Vieitravlrya was 
appointed heir. He died young and childless, hut left two 
wives. In order that the race may not die out, Satyavatf 


) Therefore, ton. H is callod a samhita^ i.e. a (complete) compilation/* “ » 
connected text,” tlius Mnhtiih. I, I, 21. 

•) Hence Ills name I j/lsa or rrcjniii/osa, i. e. “olaasiaor” “ olasaifler of the Veda 
Thia (■ the explanation of tho name given in the MahJbhUrata itself (1, 63, 88 : Viv7«a» 
vedan yasmib satasmtd Vyiaa iti sijirtab, of, I. 60. 6; 105, 13). 
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decides to call her illegitimate son DvaipSyana, so that, 
according to the legal custom of the Levirate, he may beget 
descendants by his sisters-in-law. Now although this Dvai- 
payana is a great ascetic and saint, yet he is an extremely 
ugly man witli bristly hair and beard and darkly rolling 
eyes, dark in complexion (hence prol)ably his name Kisgia, 
“the black one”) and an evil smell emanates from him. 
Therefore, when he approaches the one princess she cannot 
bear the sight of him, and closes her eyes : the consequence of 
this is that her son is born blind. He later became king 
Dhrtarastm. The saint then approaclies the second lady, 
and she grows pale at sight of liim. As the result of this she 
gives birth to a son who is pale, and is therefore called 
Pandu, “the pale one.” lie is the father of the five principal 
heroes of the epic. Once again Dvaipayana is to approach 
the first woman ; but grown wiser, she sends her maid to the 
saint, who notices nothing of the substitution, and with the 
maid he begets Fidiira, to w'hom in the epic is allotted the 
part of a wnse and w^ell-wishing friend of Hhitarastra as well 
as of the sons of Pandu. 

This saint, Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, wdiom legend has 
made into a kind of grandfather of the heroes of the epic, is 
regarded by the Indians, up to the present day, as. the author 
of the whole Mahabharata. Only after his three “ sons ” had 
died, so says the introduction to the Mahabliarata,®* did Vyasa 
publish among the people the poem composed by him. He 
imparted it to his pupil Vai&ampaynna, and the latter recited 
the whole poem in the intervals of the great snake-sacrifice of 
King Janaraejaya. On this occasion it was heard by the Siita 
Ugras'ravas, the son of Lomaharsana ; and our Mahabharata 


') Mahftbh. I, 63; 100 ff. 

*) According to the law of the Levirate, Vyflsa is only the progenitor, not the 
father, of Lhrtarfl^ira and Pfi^dn. The deceased husband of the two widows is regarded 
as their father. 

*) 1. 1, 95 tt. 
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commences with the Rsis, who are assembled at the 
twelve-yearly sacrifice of iSannaka in the Naimisa forest, en- 
treating the Suta Ugrasravas to tell them the story of the 
Mahabharata as he has heard it from Vaisampayana. The 
Siita declares himself willing, and tells the story of the snake- 
sacrifice of Janamcjaya., before proceeding to the repetition of 
the narrative of Vaisampayana. 

The fact that the Mahabharata consists almost entirely 
of speeches is certainly a trait of antiquity." Ugrasravas is 
the reciter of the outline story, and in the poem itself Vaisam- 
payana is the speaker. Within the narrative of Vaisam- 
payana innumerable inserted tales are put in the mouth of 
various persons, this insertion of stories within stories being 
a very popular device in Indian literature. In most cases 
the narratives, as well as the speeches of the persons appear- 
ing, have no introduction but the prose formulae: “A^ais'am- 
pilyana spake,” “ Yudhisthira spaken, “ Draupadi spake,” and 
so on. 

fantastic as is all the information imparted to us in the 
introduction to the Mahabharata about its supposed author, 
yet we find a few noteworthy statements in it. Thus m'c 
are told that the llsi Vyasa narrated his work in a short 
summary as well as in detailed presentation ; further, that 
different reciters begin the poem at three different places, and 
that its length Avas not always the same. Ugrasravas says 
that he knows the poem as consisting of 8,800 verses, while 
Vyasa declares that he composed the Samhita of the Bharata 
poem in 24,000 verses, “ and without the secondary stories 


’) We may observe in the Iliad, too, that the old epics all contain Tory much 
dialogue ; only in the later epics does tfas dramatic clement recede further into the 
background... But th» epic poem only reaches completion when, in addition to the 
speeches, the outline of tlie narrative, too, is composed in metrical form. The final stage is 
the withdrawal of the ipeeches, and the narration of events only in the form of verse.” 
F^mat Wi7ithsrhy MfJra und Buddha (Abhandl, der philolog. — histor. Klasse der K. 
sdohsischen Ges. dor Wise. Leipzig 1896), pp. 222 ff. The MahabhSrata is still a long way 
from that “ final stage,” 
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the Bharata is recited in this length by the experts.” Imme- 
diately afterwards it is said, rather fantastically, that Vyasa 
also composed an epic of 60 hundred thousand verses, tiz. 30 
hundred thousand for the gods, 16 for the fathers, 11 for the 
Gandharvas and one hundred thousand for man.^^ Of course 
this only hints at the present extent of the Mahahharata, 
which has also acquired for it the designation satamhasrl 
samhita, collection of one hundred thousand verses.” One 
sees from these statements that the Indians themselves, in 
spite of their firm belief in the unity of the work, have at 
least retained a recollection of the fact that the Mahahharata 
only gradually grew, from an originally smaller poem, to its 
present extent. 

What the Mahahharata means to the LidianSy the intro- 
duction to the work tells us in the most extravagant fashion. 
It is there said, for example : 

butter excels among curds, as the Brahman excels among 
Aryans, as the Aranyakas among the Vedas, the drink of immortality 
among medicines, the ocean among all waters, and the cow among four- 
footed beasts, even so the Mahabharata is the best of all narrative works 
(Itihasas).” 

Whosoever has once heard this story, can no longer take pleasure 
in any other story though it be well worth hearing ; just as he who has 
heard the song of thekokila'^^ can take no pleasure in the harsh voice 
of the crow.” 

^^The thoughts of the poets arise from this most excellent of all 
narrative works, as the three realms of the universe from the five elements.^^ 

Whosoever presents a veda-knowing and deeply learned Brahman 
with a hundred cows with gilded horns, and he who hears daily the sacred 
stories of the Bharata poem — these two acquire equal (religious) merit.” 

Verily this narrative work is a song of victory : a king who desires 
victory, should hear it, and he will conquer the earth and triumph over 
his enemies.” 


q Mahabh. I, 1, 61 £P.; 81; 101 ff. 

'^) The Kokila, the ludian cuckoo, isito Indian poets what the nightingale is to our 
poets. 
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“ This is a sacred manual of morals (dharma) ; it is the best manna] 
of practical life (ar(ha), and Vyasa, of boundless wisdom, recited it also 
as a manual of salvation (mok^a).' 

“ Ail sins, whether of thought, word or deed, depart immediately 
from the man who hears this poem.” 

“The sage Krsiia Dvaipayana, rising daily (to perform his devotional 
and ascetic exercises) composed this marvellous story, the MahabhSrata, 
in three years. What we find in this hook relating to morals, relating 
to practical life, relating to sensual pleasure and relating to salvation,'-** 
can be found elsewhere ; but what is not written therein, can be found 
nowhere else in the world.” * 

Tor m, however, who do not look upon the Mahabharata 
with the eyes of believing Hindus, but as critical historians 
of literature it is everything but a work of art; and in any 
case we cannot regard it as the work of one author, or even 
of a clever collector and compiler. The Mahabharata 
as a whole is a literary monster. Never has the hand of an 
artist attempted the well-nigh impossible task of combining 
the conflicting elements into one unified poem. It is only 
unpoctical tlieologians and commentators and clumsy copy- 
ists who have succeeded iu conglomerating into a hetero- 
geneous mass parts which are actually incompatible, and whicli 
date from dilTerent centuries. But in this jungle of poetry, 
which scliolarship has only just begun to clear, there shoots 
forth much true and genuine poetry, hidden by the wild 
undergrowtli. Out of the unshapely mass shine out the 
most precious blossoms of immortal poetic art and profound 
wisdom. The very fact that the Mahabharata represents 


‘) Dharimi, “law and ciisLoui” or “morality,” artha utility,” “advantages'* 
“ practical Ule ” and /fa ma, “ Bensual gratification ” are the three aims of' life, to a certain 
extent the be-all and end-all of human existence, according to Indian ethics. The 
aim of all striving, however, is v^ok^a, “deliverance,” to which the various sects and phi- 
losophical systems indicate different paths. 

*) I, Ij iidl f. : 2, 382 f., 393 ; 62, 20 f., 23, 26, 62 f. To the last verse compare the 
Bougali saying : Whateve r is not in the MabUbh&rata is not to be found in Bharata- 
var^a (i-s. in India). ' 
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a whole literature rather than one single and unified work, 
and contains so many and so multifarious things, makes it 
more suited than any other hook, to afford us an insight 
into the deepest depths of the soul of the Indian people. 

This may be shown by the following survey of the con- 
tents of the Mahabharata and its various component parts. * 

The Principal Narrative op the Mahabharata. 

Years ago Adolf Holtzmann (Senior) undertook the bold 
endeavour “ to open up for the first time for German poetry 
lovers, the essence of the Mahabharata, the old Indian 
iiational epic itself.” He started from the undoubtedly 
correct point of view that the Mahabharata is not “the Indian 
epic,” but that rather only “ the remains, the ruins of the 
ancient Indian heroic songs , after much retouch- 

ing, extension, and disfigurement, are contained in the 
Mahabhilrata.” But with enviable self-confidence he believed 


Ttte wliolc of tlua Mabribharata hat? been tranalatod into Eu^bah proBO by Kisori Mobau 
Cr* nr/H aiul pul>Hi*licd by Piolap Oliandra Hoy (Calcutta 1S84-189G), and bj^ Manmatba 
Xiiih Du, it (Calcutta 1895-11'05). A line ])0t4ical rendofinof, partly in iiietiical transla- 
lione, paitly in pjoso extracts, has b«en given Ity Koniosh Dutf in hie “ Maha-Bharata, the 
i’j)ic of Ancient India coralensed into English Verse,” London 1899. Extracts from the 
.''ahablnlrata will also be t'our.d in John il/tn'r's ‘'Original Sanskrit Texts” (1858-1872), 
^'ud ‘ Metrical Translations froii) ?■ anskrit Writcis” (London 1879), and in Moriicr 
Williams, ” Indian Wisdom,” 4tli etl,, London 1893. A Smnmai y of the 18 Parvans lias 
Ihmmi given by Monier Williams, Indian E[)ic Poetry, London 18G3 ; an outline of the 
slory and extracts by J. C. Oman, Tim Croat Indian Epics, Loudon 1899, pp. 93 ff. 
iiooks I-X liave boon translated into Fromdi by 11 Fauchr, Paris, i8Gd-1870, a collection 
of larger extracts by Ph. E, Foucoux,, Le Malmbhlirata, ouzo episodes ti»es de ce poeme 
rpiquo, Paris, 18G2. Several episodes have been translated into Italian by P. E. Pavohni, 
1902, and into Gennan by P. Bo}>p (Berlin, 1824), by the poet Fiiedrich Ruckert (s. H. 
lioxheyger, ‘‘ lUickeit-Studien,” 1878, pp. 84-122 and ” Ruokort-Nachlese ” I, 270; II, 
315 ff.), by A. HciUzmavn, Indieche Sagen, 1845-1847 (new edition by M. Winternitz, 
Jena, i912, and 1921), by J. Hertel, Indische MUrchen, Jena, 1919, No. 10-14, and by 
W, Porzig in the series ” Indische Erzahler ” (Vols. 12 and 15, Leipzig 1923, 192 ff). The 
philosophical texts of the Mahfibharata have been translated into German by 0. Strauss 
find P, Deuksen, Vier philosophische Texte des Mahabhiiratam ; Banatsnjfitaparvan, 
bhagavadgitfi, Mokshadharma, AuugitE, Leipzig 1906. 

*) Indische Sageu. Part 2: Die Kuruinge, Kaidaruhe 1840. 
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himself to be endowed with the ability to reconstruct the 
ancient original heroic poem from these retouched and 
disfigured “ruins.” lie thought that by means of omissions, 
abridgments, and aVeraUons, he had created in German 
verse an Indian heroic poem, Avhich gave a better idea of 
the actual Mahabharata as sung by the ancient Indian bards, 
than a litoral Iranslation of the existing original text would 
probably give. Now Iloltzmann, with ingenious insight and 
deep poetic feeling, certainly often hit upon the right thing, 
but then he departed so arbitrarily from the Sanskrit text, 
that his work can only bo regarded as a very free recast 
of the ancient Mahabhiirata, but in no case as a faithful 
representation of it. In fact Holtzmann attempted an im- 
possible task. Every endeavour to reconstruct “ the ancient 
Indian national e])ic itself” in its original shape will always 
be attended by so great an element of arbitrariness, that it 
can only have a purely subjective value. 

On the other hand, it is comparatively easy to extract 
a kernel from the enormous mass of songs of the Mahabharata, 
namely, the na rative of the battle of the Katiravas and the 
Pandavas, which in any case formed the subject of the actual 
epic. This shall be done in the following, necessarily short 
outline. We trace the story of the great fight, taking into 
consideration also, as far as possible, the important secondary 
stories referring to the principal heroes. In this we shall 
not digress into doubtful hj^potheses upon the “ original” epic, 
but faithfully follow the Mahabharata tex^^ow available to ns, 
leaving aside, for the present, everything d|^^iph has no refer- 
ence to the principal narrative. - w . 


T/if Descent of the Kanravas and the Pandavas. 

In the land of the Hharatas tliere once ruled a king of the house 
of the Kurus, Sanlanu hy name. By the goddess Gaiiga * > who had 


* ) Goddosi of the River Qangea. 
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become a mortal woman, this kinj^ had a son called B/nma^ whom ho had 
appointed as his successor to the throne. One day, when the latter had 
already ^rown up into a superb hero endowed with all warlike virtues, 
Santanu met the beautiful fisher ojirl Satyavatl, fell in love with her and 
desired her as a wife. Her father, the kinijj of the hsherfolk, would, 
however, only pjive her to him on condition that the son born by his 
daughter should inherit the throne. Hut Santanu would not consent to 
this, though he found it difficult to give up his beloved. Now Bhisma 
soon noticed how depressed his father was, and when he had learned the 
cause of this depression, he himself went to the king of the fishermen to 
woo Satyavatl on his fafdler^s behalf. He not only announces his intention 
to renounce his right to the throne, but t,akes a vow of chastity, so as to 
make it impossible for any son of his to claim the throne, whereupon the 
lislierrnan gladly gives liiin his daughter. So Santanu marries Satyavatl 
and lias two sons by her, Cif-ntugada and riciiraviri/d. Soon after this, 
Santanu died and young Citrahgada was killed in battle by a Gandharva : 
then Bhisma, as the senior of the family, aiinointed Vicitravirya as king. 
The latter, however, died young and without issue, though he had two 
wives. In order that, t iie rae(‘ may not die out, Sat} avatl begs Bhisma to 
beget descendants by the surviving widow.« of Vieitiavlrya, in accordance 
with the ancient usage of the Levirate. But Bhisma, mindful of his vow 
of chastity, declares that though the sun may give up its brilliancy, the fire 
its heat, the moon may give u[) the coolness of its rays, the god Indra 
Ids bravery, and the god Dharma ^ > his justice, he could never break his 
promise. Tlien Satyavatl remembers her illegitimate son Vya^a^ and with 
Hhlsma’s consent invites him to see to the propagation of the race. And 
as we have already seen,-^ the saint Vyasa begets Dhrf ani^lra , J^arvdu 
and Vi dura. As Dlirtarastra was born blind, the younger brother Fandu 
became king, ,DhrLarastra married GaudJtarly daughter of the king of 
Handhara, and she bore Idm a hundred sons, the eld(‘s! of whom was named 
Btiryodhana. PaiK^t^had two wives, Prt/ta or Knnii, daughter of a king of 
the Yadavas, and of idalya, king of the Madras. KuntI bore 

irim three sons : ViiSh^^ra . the eldest, Arjuna and who was born 

on the same day as ITuryodhana, whilst Madrl gave birlli to the twins 
Nahula and Paihadeva. 

Here the epic relates the following very fantastic story (which could 
scarcely have belonged to the old poem), according to which these five 


Tho god of death, and at the same time the god of justice. ®) See above, pp. 322f, 

4i2 
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l^rincipal heroes uf the epic are supposed to have been begotten not but 
on behalf of Paailu. Paufjii killed a pair of antelopes at the time o£ 
copulation. In realit}^ however, it was a r§i who had assumed the form of 
an antelope in order to enjoy love. This rsi now pronounces a curse that 
Paydu shall die during the enjoyment of love. Panou therefore determines 
to lead the life of au ascetic, and tn renounce sexual pleasures. In order to 
provide descendants, however, Knntl invokes the gods to beget children 
with her. Dharnia, the god of ju.stice, begets Yudhisthira with her, Yayu, 
the god of the wind, begets strong Bhima and Indra, the king of the god.s, 
begets Arjuna. At Kinitl^s request, the two Vsvin.s cohabit with MadrI, 
and begot the twins Nakula and Sah.idcva with her. 


The Pandaoas and Kauraras alike Court of Dhf tar ustr a. 

When Pandu died soon afterwards, blind DhrtarAstra assumed the 
reins of government, 'Fhe live sons of Pan u accompanied their mother 
Kuritr — Parylu^s second wife Mfulrl had thrown herstdf on to his funeral 
pyre — to the court of king Dhrtarastra at ilastinapura, where they were 
educated with the princes, their coii.^^ins. 

Even in their juvenile games, the sons of Paicju excelled over those of 
Dhrtariist.ra, arousing the jeaIou.sy of the latter. Bhima, in particular, 
evinced great exuberance of sj)irits and gave many an exhibition of unruly 
strength which were most displeasing to Dhrt-arastra^s children. For 
instance, if the children climbed a tree, he would shake it so that bis 
cousins tumbled down together with their fruits. For this reason 
Duryodhana hated Bhima intensely, and made several attempts on his life 
without however being able to harm him. The boys grew up, and two 
famous Brahmans, skilled in the use of weapons, Krpa and Drona^ were 
engaged as their tutors. There were among their pupils besides the sons of 
Dhrtarastra and of Pau ju, also AsvaMhamany one of Drona^s sons, and 
Karnay sou of a Sutii or charioteer. Duryodhaua and Bhima soon became 
Drona’s best pu|)ils with the clubs, Asvatthamaii magic arts, Nakula and 
vSaliadeva in sword exeicises, and Yudhisthira in chariot fighting. But 
Arjuna was not only the best aindier, but excelled all the others in every 
res[>eet. lor this reason tiie sons of Dhrtai'Astra were extremely jealous of 
him. 

Wlieu the princes had completed their studies, Drona organised a 
tournament at which his pupils were to show their skill. It is a brilliant 
and festive assembly , the king, the queens and numerous heroes are 
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pref-ent, BliTma and Diiryodhana ofive a ])ori*ormancfi of rilnb-fi^htin" 
which Ihreatens to V)eeome po deadly earnest that the combatants have to 
he separated. Arjuna is universally praised for his skill in archery. But 
Karna also enters the rin^, and executes the same feats as Arjuna, which 
irreatly answers the latter, whilst Duryodhana joyfully embraces Karna 
and swears eternal friendship, Karna challene^es Arjuna to a duel, but 
as the descendant of a charioteer he is laiii2^hed to scorn by the Paiujayas. 

YifdhisfMra hecorn.ef^ heir lo the throne. Conspiracy against him and 
hi.!^ hrothers. i^The lac house.) 

After a year had elapsed, Dhrtarastra appointed as heir to the throne, 
Yudhisthira, the first-born of the Kuril family, wlio had distinguished 
liimself by his bravery as well as by all other virtues, ddie other Pandavas 
perfected themselves still further in arms, and even went forth on victori- 
ous campaigns of conquest off their own hat. When DhrtarSstra learned 
of these exploits of the Pandavas who were <jjrowing mightier and inig*htier, 
he felt some anxiety as to the future of his own line. Tlierefore when 
Diiryodhana, his younger brother DnMasana^ his friend Karna and his 
maternal uncle Sakuni concerted a plot against the Pandavas, they found 
a willinof supporter in the a^ed kim^. They persuaded DhrtarSstra to 
remove the Pandavas to VaranFivata on some pretext or other. At 
Varanavata Diiryodhana ens^a^ed a skilful builder to construct a house 
of lac and of other highly inflammable materials, in which the Pandavas 
were to live. At nip; lit when they would all be asleep, the house was to be 
set on tire, so that the Pan .avas would meet their doom. But Vidura 
tells Yudhi^thira privately of the treacherous plan, and for this communi- 
cation he makes use of a Mleccha lanpiiape, i^e. the lanpiiape of a non- 
Indian tribe, which was not understood by the others. Now to avoid 
aronsinp suspicion, as the} feared that Duryod liana would otherwise have 
tliem killed in some other fashion by assassins, they pretend to fall in with 
the plan, journey to Varanavata and occ'upy the lac house. However, 
they flee into the forest by a subterranean passage which they had previ- 
ously had d up, after settiup fire to the house, in which, in addition to the 
builder, there is only a drunken low-caste woman lyiup asleep with her five 
sons. While everyone believes that the Pandavas have been burned with 
their mother Kunt!, and the funeral ceremonies are beinp performed at 
Dhrtarastra^s court, the tive brothers are wanderinp about with their 
mother in the forest on the other side of the Ganpes. At dead of nipht 
they are in the midst of dense jungle, weary, hungry and thirsty. KuntI 
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complains of thirsi, and Blilma eonduets his motlior and our brothers to 
a banyan tree where they are to rest while he is setdving water. Following 
the water-V)irds, he comes to a lake, where he bathes and drinks and dips 
his upper gavnietits into the water, so as to tak(‘ water to the others. He 
hastens back, to find all his people asi(3ej> under the tree. At the sight 
of his mother and brothers lying asiee]) thus, he bemoans their sad fate in 
bittef words. 


Uidivibiiy the giant, and hie eieter. 

Near this banyan tree there lurks a horrible, man-eating giant, the 
liakmm llidimha. He smells human llesh, and from a high tree sees the 
sleepin<g forms. His mouth waters for the delicacy which has so long 
been denied to him, and he asks his sister, the giantess Hiiumba, to go 
and see what manner of j cople they be, ; they would then enjoy a feast of 
fresh human flesh and blood together, and dance and sing merrily after- 
wards. The giaubiss approaches them, but no sooner does she set eyes 
on Bhlma than she is seized by violent love for the strong young hero. 
She therefore transforms herself into a beautiful Iminan woman and steps 
smilingly towards Bhlma, t(;lls him that this forest is haunted by a man- 
eating Raksasa, her brother, wiio has sent her here, but that she loves 
Bhlma and desires no other man but him as her lord, that he may take 
delight in her, and that she will rescue him. BhTma re])lies that it would 
not enter his head to yieKl to passion, and to leave his mother and brothers 
in the lurch. Hiclimba answers that he may awaken his relatives by all 
means, and she will save them all. Bhlma retorts, however, that he woukl 
not dream of awakening his mother and brothers from their sweet slumber: 
Raksasas, Yaksas (elves), trandharvas and such-like riff-raff do not alarm 
him ill the least, and he will find a way of dealing with the man-eater 
himself. At this juncture the giant Ilidimba, thinking that ^is sister 
is too long away, appears in person, and would slay the love-sick Hidimba 
in his anger. But Bhlma confronts him and challenges him to fight. 
After a terrible conllict, during which the brothers awake, Bhlma slays 
the giant. When he is about to despatch Ilidimba likewise, Yudhisthira 
exhorts him not to slay a woman. At her earnest entreaties, he at last 
agrees to be united to her until a son is born to her. Yudhisthira arranges 
that Bhlma may stay with the giantess all day, but that he must always 
return before sunset. So HrjimbS flies through the air with BhTma to 
the pleasant hill-tops, where they give themselves up to the pleasures of 
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love, until she conceives, and bears a son, who grows into a mighty 
haksasa. I'hey call him Ghaiothaca^ and later on, in the great light, he 
does good service to the Pan<\'avas. 

The giant Baku and ike Brahman family. 

Disguised as ascetics, the Pandavas now wander from forest to forest, 
experiencing many an adventure, and come at last to a city Ekacakra 
where, without being recognised, they stay at a BrahmatPs house. During 
the day they beg for their food and in the evening they bring it homo, 
where KuntI divides all the food into two halves, the one for Jihima, and 
the other for all the rest. One day Kunti is alone at liome with Bhima. 
Loud groans and lamentations are heard proceeding from the apartments 
of the Brahman whose hospitality they are enjoying. First of all they 
hear the Brahman give vent to bitter lamentations over the lot of humanity 
in general, and declare that it would be best for him to perish together 
with his family, for he would never have the heart to sacrifice his faithful 
wife, his beloved daughter or his dear little son, and yet on the other 
hand, were he to die alone, he would be leaving liis dear ones to sure 
distress. Then the BrahmaiPs wife begins to s])eak, and says that he 
must live on, so as to provide foi his children and to preserve the race : 
she herself, having borne him a son and a daughter, has fulfilled the 
purpose of her life, and can die in peace. Were he to die, she could 
never nourish* and protect her two children single-handed ; she would 
be able neither to protect her daughter from uuworthy men nor to 
give her son an education worthy of a Brahman. Whereas he could 
take a second wife, she herself, as a widow, would lead but a pitiable 
existence. As birds swoop greedily down upon a piece of flesh that is 
east away, thus do men abuse a woman who is bereaved of her 
husband.’’ Therefore she will sacrifice her life. Tlie daughter, who 
has listened to what her parents have said, now has her say, and seeks 
to prove that for her alone is it fitting to die for the family. Is it 
not said : A son is as one's own self, a wife is a friend, but a daughter 
is misery. Rid thyself of this misery, therefore, and let me fulfil my 
duty.’' While these three converse in this fashion, and finally burst into 
tears, the little son, his eyes wide open, approaches each one individually, 
and says, smiling, in his sweet, childish voice: Do not weep, father! 

Do not weep, mother! Do not weep, sister I ” And the little felbw gaily 
takes a blade of grass from the ground, saying : I am going to kill the 
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man-eating Raknasa with this ! ” And in the midst of their sore distress, 
their hearts were filled with joy when they heard the boy^s sweet voice. 
It is this moment which KnntI, the mother of the Pan(javas, chooses to 
enter and to enquire what/ it is that has c^one wron«j. She is then told that 
a man-eating Raksasa, the j^iant Haka, lurks in the vicinity of the city, 
and that at certain intervals the inhabitants of the city are obliji^ed to 
supply him with a eiirtload of rice, two buffaloes and a human being by 
way of tribute. The families are chosen in rotation, and it is now the turn 
of the family in question. 'Then Kuntl consoles the Brahman and suggests 
that one of her five sons shall pay the tribute to the Kaksasa. But the 
Brahman will not hear of a !)rahman, and a guest at that, sacrificing his 
life for him. Then Kuntl explains to him that her son is a great hero, 
which fact is not to he disclosed, and that he will surely slay the Rsksasa. 
BhTma is prepared to carry out his mother’s proposal immediately, and the 
next rhorning he drives into the forest haunted hy the monster, with the 
cart containing the food intended for the Rilksasa. As soon as he reaches 
the forest, ho begins to eat the food iiirnself (this is most humorously 
described), and is in no wise perturbed by the stormy approach of the giant. 
Even when the infuriated llfiksasa showers blows on him with both hands, 
he calmly continues eating. It is not until he has eaten everything up that 
he piepaqas for the combat. They uproot th(‘ mightiest trees in the forest 
and hurl them at each other A stupendous struggle then ensues, the result 
of which is that Bhlma breaks the giant in two across his knee. BhTma 
extracts a promise from the remaining Raksasas, the relatives and 
subjects of Baka, that they will never again kill a human being, and 
he then returns to his brotliers. There is great joy in the city, but the 
Pandavfts preserve their incognito. • 

The svl^choice and marriage of Dranpadi 

After a time the Paiidavas decide to leave Ekacakra and to migrate to 
Pahciila. (3n the road thither they hear that Drnpada^Wu^ of llie PShealas, 
is about to hold a “self-choice” for his daughter. The brothers decide 

’‘) l.e. "■ bride’s Kelf-clioico,” is a form of engapfement or botrotbnl 

in which the king’s daughter IverRclf chooses her liushand from amongst the assomhle’d 
princes nnd, heroes (after her father has isfinod a T^olemn invitation), placing a garland 
around the neck of the chostni one, whereupon the marriage takes place. While the 
Svayamvara is very frequently dcse,nbecl in rpic poetry, this custom is not mentioned at all 
in the brahmanical ta'io-hook^, which otherwise treat the ^various kinds of betrothal in great 
detaih Of J. 3. Meyer, Bas Weib im altindisohen Epos, pp. 60 ff. 
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:o take part in the festival, and, disguised as Brahmans, tliey go to the 
jesidential town of Drupada, where they live unrecognised at the house of 
a potter, and beg for their food as Brahmans. Now r)ru])ada had Imd a very 
stiff bow made, and had had a target set high up in the air by means of a 
mechanical contrivance, and he proclaimed that only the hero who could 
draw the bow and hit the mark, would be qualitied to win his daughter Krsua 
at the Hvayamvara. Princes of all lands, among them the Kauravas, 
JJuryodhana and his brothers and Karna, accept King Drupada^s invitation 
and assemble in the festively decorated hall in which the self-choice of a 
husband is to take place. Innumerable Brahmans, too^ flock in as speeta- 
tois, and among them are the five Fandavas. There are brilliant festivities 
for several days, and the foreign kingh and the Brahmans enjoy splendid 
hospitality as guests. At last, on the sixteenth day, attended by the usual 
ce‘remouies, the radiant Krsna^ beautifully dressed and adorned, steps into 
tlie hall, holding the garland of flowers in her iiarid. Her brother Dkr^ta- 
tif mmia proclaims in a loud voice : 

Mark this bow, assembled monaiehs, and the target hung on high, 

Through yon whirling pierced discus let five glittTing arrows fly ! 

Whoso born of noble lineage, hits the far suspended aim, 

Let him stand and as his guerdon Drupad^s beauteous 

maiden claim ! H 

After this he tells his sister the names of all the kings present, beginning 
with Duryodhana. All of them are at once enamoured of the charming 
Ersnuy each is jealous of the other, and every single individual hopes to 
win her. One after the other now attempts to bend the bow, but none 
succeed. Then Karna sfej>s forward ; he has already bent the bow, and is 
prepared to hit the mark, when Krsna calls out in a loud voice : M> choice 
shall not be a charioteer.'^ With a bitter iaugii and a glance towards the 
sun, Karna throws the bow down again. In vam do the mighty kings 
^‘^isupala, Jarasandha and Sal} a strive to b( nd the bow. Then Arjuna 

arises from the midst of the Brahmans. Amid loud murmurs of applause 
from those who admire the stately youth, and amid tlie sounds of dis- 

approval of those who are angry at the presumption of a Brahman in enter- 
ing the lists wdth warriors, he strides to the bow, bends it in the 

twinkling of an eye, and shoots the target down. When Krsna sees the 


') Translated hy Romesh Maha-Bbarnta, p. 10. 
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godlike youth, she hands him the garland joyfully, and followed by the 
princesB, Arjinia leaves the halL 

However, when the assembled kings perceive that Hriipada really in- 
tends to give his daughter io the Brahman, they take it as an insult ; for 
in their opinion, tlie s(df-ehoice of a husband is for warriors, but not for 
Brahmans. They attem|:)t to kill Drnpada, but Bhima and Arjuna hasten 
to bis aid. flliima uproots a mighty tree, and stands there, 
terrible as the god of death. Arjuna stands beside him, with the 
bent bow. Kama lights with Arjuna, and Salya with Bhima. After 
a hard light, Kama and Salya confess themselves beaten. The kings 
give up the light, and return lo their homes. But the Pandavas 
go on their way with Kisna, and wend their way to the potter’s house, 
where KnntI araxiously awaits them. Arjuna now declares in the presence 
of his mother and his brothers iliat he will not wtul Kranii, daughter of 
Drupada, whom he has won, for himself alone, but that, in accordance with 
the ancient custom of their family, she must become the common wife of 
all five brothers. 

Arneng those jiresent at the self-choice was AV-snci, the chieftain of 
a elan of the Yiidavas and the cousin of the Paiy-avas (for Yasiideva, 
Krsna’s father, was Kuntj’s brother). He was the only one who had 
recognised the Pan hivas, in spite of their disguise. He therefore followed 
the Paiyjavas, accompanied by his brother Thtladevay visited them at the 
potter’s house, and disclosed to them that he was their relative. This 
greatly rejoiced the Paiujavas, but in order that they might not be re- 
cognised, Krsiia and Baladeva soon took their departure. 

Prince Dhrsfcadyumna had also secretly followed the Pandavas in 
order to find out who the hero who had won his sister for his consort, really 
was. He conceal.^ himself iu the potter’s house, and observes how 
the brothers return home and respectfully greet their mother, how 
Kunfl instructs Draupad! regarding the preparation and distribution of 
the food, how after the evening meal they betake themselves to rest, 
the youngest brother spreading a mattress of ku§a grass whereon the 
five brothers stretch themselves in i irn, each one on his antelope-skin, 
whilst their mother and Draupadl put up their beds at their head and foot 
respectively : and he hears how the brothers still regale one another with 
all kinds of conversation upon arms and warlike deeds before falling 
asleep. Then Dhrstadyuuiua hastens back to his father, to tell him that, 

*) “the black one” is usually called Draupadl, i,e. “daughter of Drupada,” 
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i tidying from ibeir conversation, the supposed Brahmans must be warriors, 
al, which the kin^ rejoices exeeedinglj^ The next morning, Driipada 
invites the Pandavas to the palace, in order to celebrate his daughter's 
wadding with due festivity. It is only now that Yudhisthira informs 
liim that they are the sons of Pamju, whom people had thought dead; 
Dmpada is much rejoiced at this, for it had always been his wish to have 
tlu brave Arjuna as a son-in-law. Just when he is about to perform 
tin* ceremonial marriage of his daughter with Arjuna, he is, however, 
somewhat astonished and disillusioned to learn from Yudhisthira that 
Krsna must become the common wife of all five brothers. The scruples 
which he puts forward are, however, a])peased when he learns of the ancient 
family custom of the Pandavas, and Drau})adl is wedded before the sacred 
lire fn-st to Yudhisthira as the eldest brother, and then to the other 
bull* brothers in order of ago. Kuntl blesses her daughter-in-law, and 
Krsna sends rich and most costly wedding presents to the newly-wedded 
pt'Ople. 

') In thia marrijige to five huabands, the epic has iiulribitaiily faitfifully preserved an 
()!<! feature of the l(‘^ouid ; fur polyandry, or rather group-iiiari iage, of which the marriage 
ol the Pandavas alTords an c-xarnido, though still occurring in certain regions of India at 
tiicpiG^sont day, way by no means attested as a legitimate form of marriago in ancient 
India, and is directly oi)po8ed to the brahmanical views. Wlicn Drupada says (I, 197 , 27 ) : 
“The law tesichcs that one man has many wives ; but one has never lieard tliat one woman 
iiiKS many men as lier liusbands,” he only gives expression to the general Indian opinion. 
W hen, in spiuMjf this, the five principal lierooH of the epic have only one wife botween 
ihciii, it is a proof that this feature was so closely i?iterwov(m witli the vvholt» legend and 
(he ancient epic, that, even at a later time, when the Mahablulrata acquired a more and 
aaao bralimauical character and became a religious text book, the elimination of thia 
toat lire could not be dreamed of. All that was done waa to try to justifij the marriage 
r.i live luisbands, by means of several clumsily inserted stories. On one occasion Vyaaa 
odates the silly story of a maiden who could not obtain a husband, and implored the 
(*d $iva to procure a husband for her. Now because she had criod five times “ Give me 
husband,” Siva promises her live husbands — in a future birth. This maiden is reborn 
■i' Ky§n£t, Drupada’s daughter, and therefore receives the five Tandavas as husbands. 
A second story is not much more ingenious. The Pandavas, who live in the potter’s 
house as begging Brahmans, come borne wdtli Drau})adT, and announce to their mother 
that they have brought “ the alms” which they have collected while out begging. With- 

looking up, Kimti says, according to her custom, ” Knjoy it all together.” Only 
then does she notice that ” the alms” is a woman, and is very much perturbed j but the 
’'vord of a mother may not be made untrue, and therefore the (ivo brothers must enjoy 
hb-aupadi in common. A third story, which Vyasa related to Drupada. is the sivaitio “ Five 
bidra story” (pancendropftkhyanam), a most fantastic and confused account, acoordin^i 
fo which Tridra, as a punishment for having offended Siva, is reborn on earth in five parts 
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The Pand^ivas f/el their kingdom hack. 

The report that the Panilavas are still alive and that it was Arjuna 
who had won Draupadi at the selt-choiee, is soon noised abroad. Duryo- 
dhana and his fiiends return sadly to llastinapura, and they are much 
cast down by the Panoavas’ having gained two mighty allies by their 
marriage, namely, Dnipada and the Pancalas, and Krana and the Yadavas. 
Duryodhana is of opinion that tln^y should be on their guard against the 
Paiidavas, and suggests that tliey should gee rid of them by treachery. 
Karna, on tlie other hand, is for open combat. But Bhisma, supported by 
Vidura and Droiia, advises Dhrtarastra to cede one-half of tlie kingdom to 
the Pan.-avas and to live peaceably with them. Dhrtarastra agrees to this 
])ropoSal and cedes one-half of his kingdom to the Paa.avas, and it is ar- 
ranged that they shall settle in the desert of Khandavaprastlia. Yudhis- 
thira gladly accepts the offer, and, accompanied by Rfsiia, the Pandavas 
journey to Kha-ryjavaprastha, where they found as their residence the great 
city and fort of IndrapraMa (near modern Delhi). 

A rj n n a ha n ish m en i a n d a dven t u res . 

The Paudavas live happy arnT contented in 1 ndraprastha with their 
common wife. In order to avoid any jealousy among them, tlujy had 
mutually agreed (on the advice of the divine sage Niirada) that if any 
one of the brothers sliould intrude on a private interview of any other of 
the brothers with DraupadT, the former should go into banishment and 
le.:d a life of chastity for twelve years. Owing to this understanding they 
lived at peace with one another. 

One day some robbers steal some cattle from a Brahman, who coiiuis 
running into the palace violently reproaching tlie king for not protecting his 


and an incarnation oT Laknnl or §ri (c^oildrsa ol ^-ood fortune and bounty) is dostiiiod ia 
bo hia wife. TKo tivo IMntJnAaa an^ iinnirnations of tho oar Indra, Draupadi is an incar- 
nation of balv.^ini, so tliat Draupadi has aotuully only onn husband! Tliore is not even aa 
alt,on4)t tnado to l)rin^ tboso ihrou j ustilication stories intt> accord with one another or 
with tie) pritu ipal narrative. On Ok; otlicr liand, it is repeatedly distinctly «niphasi/a d 
that il^ w'as an (nuucnl Jamil ij rn,stoai, nnf indeed a general Indian enstom, but a special 
Jamihj nsiuje tlu' Pandaivjti, I n Budilhisb and Jain stories, Draiipadl’s aelf-cboioe 
a hiiMband is so drscrib(*d tliat she cliooses, not Arjuna, but all the live Pandavas siinul* 
tuiiBonslv. Strangely enouf^h, even a few European scholars have tried to intei'pTCt and 
jastijy tho ruarria^^e- to five liusbands mythologically, allegorically and symbolically, in- 
stead of accepting it as an ethnological fact. {Of, my “ Notes on the Mah5bhSrata>’' 
JRA6, 1897, pp. 733 ff.). 
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subjects sufficiently. Arjima wishes to hasten to his aid immediately. Chance 
wiil have it that the weapons are han<2^in^ in a room in which Yudhisthira 
luippt'iis to be together with Draiipadf. Arjuna is in a dilemma. Is he to fail 
ii\ his duty of a warrior towards the Brahman, and to break the rule with re- 
o'ard to tlieir common wife, or is he to violate the former so as to be able to 
conform to the latter ? He decides to enter tlie room and fetch the wea- 
pons; he pursues the robbers and restores the cattle to the Brahman. Then 
he returns home and announces to Yudhisthira that, in accordance with 
the agreement, he will go into banishment for twelve years. Though 
Yudhisthira tries to restrain him, as Im had taken no offence whatsoever, 
Arjuna nevertheless retires to the forest, on the principle that what is 
right is right, whatever the circumstances. 

Mere he has many adventures. On one occasion he is bathing in the 
(hinges, and is about to come out of the water, after sacrilicing to the 
fatlicrs, when Ulupi^ the daughter of a Naga king, draws him down into 
the kingdom ot the Nagas (snake demons). She exjilaius to him that she 
has fallen in love with him, and begs him to take delight in her. Arjuna 
replies that he cannot do this, as he has taken the vow of chastity. But 
the snake virgin objects, saying that this vow can only refer to Draupadi, 
and that, as a matter of fact, it is his duty as a warrior to aid the unfortu- 
iKitc ; and that if ho would not grant her request, she would end her life — 
ho must therefore save luu* life. Arjuna is powerless against these argu- 
ments, and keeping liis eye on his duty,^^ he grants beautiful Ulupl’s 
request and spends a niglit with her. 

On another occasion his wanderings bring him to Citravahana, king of 
Mauipura, and he falls in love with the king^s beautiful daughter Cilraih- 
But slie is a ‘kson -daughter,^’ and the king only gives her to 
liiin on condition that a son born of her be accounted as his (Citravaha- 
na’s) son. Arjuna agrees to this, and lives with her in Maiiipura^^ for 
three years. After she has borne a son, he takes leave of her and conti- 
nues his wanderings. 

After having visited various holy places and had many more adven- 
tures, he meets Krsna and visits him in his city of Dvaraka, where he is 
received with great festivity. A few days later there was a great feast 


') A pufn/ca or ” son daughter” is a daughter whoso sou does uot belong to the 
husband, but to the father of the girl. For if a man has no son, he can appoint his 
daughter as 'puf rika^ whereby a son bora of her becomes the continuator of her father's race, 
he. ho is bound in duty to the ancestral sacrifice and entitled to the inheritance. 

®) We hear no more of the vow of chastity. 
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of the V|*sois atid Andhakas — clans of the Aadavas — on the hill Raiva- 
taka. Noblemen and citizens go forth with music, singing and daneiiv^, 
and there is great merriment. Baladeva, Krsna^s brother, gets drunk 
with his wife Revatl; Ugrasena, king of tjje Vrsnis, comes with hi< 
thousand wives, and many* other princes with their wives. On this 

occasion Arjuna sees Sithhodray Kpsiia^s beautiful sister, and becomes 
enamoured of her. lie asks Krsna how he can obtain her, and the 
latter advises him to carry her olf by force after the fashion of 
warriors, as a self-choice is always an uncertain afl’air '). Then 

Arjuna sends a messenger to Yudhisthira to ask his permission for the 
abduction of Snbhadra. Yudhisthira gives his consent, and Arjuna goes 
forth in his chariot in full battle array, as though he were going to the 
chase. Subhadra is taking a stroll on Raivataka, and just as she is abont^ 
to return to Dvarakii, Vrjuna seizes her, places her on his chariot and 

drives off with her in the direction of Indraprastha. Great excitement 

prevails in Dvaraka ; the drunken Baladeva is furious at Arjana^s having 
violated the laws of hospitality. But Kr§aa pacifies his relatives by telling 
them that< Arjuna has not ofOeuded them at all. On the contrary, he had 
not considered the Yalavas so avaricious that they would sell a maiden 
like a head of cattle, and he had not wanted to take the chance of an 
uncertain self-choice, so his only’' course had been to carry Subhadra ofl‘. 
There was no objection to the marriage itself, but they sliould recall 
Arjuna, and effect a reconciliation. This actually takes place, and Arjuna 
and Subhadra are married. He stays in Dvaraka for another year, 
enjoying the soeiely of Subhadra. He spends the remainder of the twelve 
years at the sacred of Puskara, after which he returns to Indra- 

prastha. Draupadi reproaches him for his marriage with Subhadx'a, but 
is appeased wluni Subhadra offers herself to Draupadi as a maidservant. 
Thenceforth Draupadi, Subhadra and Kunl! live hap(>ily together. Subhadra 
bore Arjuna a son, Ahhimanyu, who became a favourite with his father and 
his uncles, but Draupadi bore one sou to each of the five Pan(Javas. 

Yndhuihira Ijecomes ike Ruler of the World 

King Yudhisthira reigned justly and piously in bis kingdom, and his 
subjects, who loved him devotedly, lived in peace and happiness. The 
king*8 brothers, too, led a happy life. But Arjuna enjoyed a still more 


D Obviously tlio YSdavfts were a mugh shepherd-tribe, with whom marriage by tfieft 
was still legitimate. 
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intimate friendship with Krgna. Once when the two friends were convers- 
ing in the groves by the Jumna (where they had veritable orgies with 
many beautiful women, and in which even Draupadi and Subbadra parti- 
cipated) the god Agni approached them in the form of a Brahman, and 
besought them to assist him in burning the Khandava forest. The fact 
was that the god had indigestion after eating the numerous offerings at 
some great sacritice, and Brahman had told him that he must burn the 
Kbamlava forest if he wished to recover from it : but every time he had 
attempted to set the forest afire, the forest animals extinguish it again. 
Ai juna and Krsna arc to prevent this, and Agni procures heavenly weapons 
for them for the purpose : for Arjuna the mighty bow Ganrjiva with two 
inexhaustible cpiivers and a splendid chariot with silvery- white horses and 
recognisable from afar by a monkey banner ; and for Kr^na a sure discus 
and an irresistible club. With the.se weapons they support Agni and kill 
all creatures which attempt to escape from the burning forest. They spare 
only the demon Maya, who is a great artist among the heavenly host.^^ 

In thankfulness at the sparing of his life, the demon Maya builds for 
Yudhistbira a marvellous palace with all kinds of most ingenious devices. 
After some time Yudhisthira, in agreement with Krsna, decided to offer 
the great sacrifice for the consecration of a king (rajasiiya). Now only 
a ruler of the world, a great conqueror, is entitled to offer this sacrifice. 
But as Jarasandha, king of Magadha, is the mightiest ruler for the time 
being, he must be removed. He is killed in a duel with Bbima. After 
this, Arjuna, Bhima, Sahadeva and Nakula go forth on victorious cam- 
})aigns of conquest in the north, east, south and west respectively, on the 
strength of which Yudhisbhira becomes possessed of a world-kingdom. The 
kings’ consecration sacrifice may now be offered, and it is celebrated with 
great pomp. Numerous kings, including the Kauravas, are invited to it. 
At the close of the sacrifice, gifts of honour are distributed. At Bhisma’s 
suggestion, Krsna is to receive the first gift of honour. SisiipSla, king 
of Cedi, objects to this. A quarrel ensues, ending in the death of Si^upala 
at the hands of Krsna. 

When the sacrifice is accomplished, the foreign kings take their depar- 
ture. Krsua, too, returns to his home. Only Duryodhana and his uncle 
Sakuni stay on in the palace of the Panrjavas for some time. When view- 
ing the superb building Duryodhana meets with all kinds of mishaps. 


) Here euda the Adiparvan, or First book of the ftfah’i bliSrata. 
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He mistakes a crystal surface for a lake, and undresses in order to bathe; 
on the other hand, he mistakes an artificial pond fnr ihy land, and has an 
involuntary dip, at wiiiel) Blilvna and Arjuna hurst out laughing loudly. 
This scorn wounded Dnryodhana very deeply, for he was already consumed 
with envy. It is with feelings of the deepest envy and hate that he takes 
leave of liis cousins and returns to llastinapura. 

77/ e game of dice. 

Dnryodhana fells his tale of woe to his uncle Sakiini in hitter words. 
He tells him that he cafinot hear the disgrace of seeing his enemies 
celehral.ing such triumphs ; and that, as he cannot see any way of getting 
at the Paryjavas, he will put an end to ins life by fire, poison or water. 
Then Sakuni proposes that a gatne of dice should be arranged, and Uiat 
Yudhisthira be invited to it ; and Saknni, who is a skilled player, is to 
win Yudhistbira^s whole kingdom from him with ('ase. They repair 
forthwith to the aged king Dlirtariistra, in order to obtain bis consent to 
the plan. At first the king will have nothing to do with it, wishing at 
all events to consult his wise brother Vidura ; but when Duryodhana 
points out to him that Vidura always takes the part of the Faiylavas, the 
feeble old king allows them to talk him over, and orders the game of 
dice to be held. Ib‘ sends Vidura in person to Yndiiisthira to invite him 
to the game. Vidura warns the king and does not conceal from him his 
fear that great mischief may arise from this game of dice. Dhrtarastra 
himself entertains this fear too, but believes that he must Jot Fate have 
its course. So Vitlura goes to the court of King Yudhistdiira to deliver the 
invitation to the game of dice. The latter, too, refers to the irresistible 
power of Fate, and acee})ts the invitation, though reluctantly. Accompanied 
by his brothers and Draupadi and the other women of the household, he 
sets out for llastinapura. In Dhrtarasbra^s palace the guests are greeted 
affably by their relatives and are received with great honours. 

The next morning Yudhisthira and his brothers repair to the gaming- 
hall, where the Kauravas are already assembled. Sakuni challenges 


’) Duryodhauu’n -Klvonturos in the marvellous palace of Yurlhi:?thira remind ns of 
the story of the Queen of Sheba, who mistakes a glass floor in Solomon’s palace for a sheet 
of^ water, and bares iu-r legs. C/. Qurftn, 27, 38 ; W. Hertz Oesamrnelte Abhandlungen, 
(1905), p. 427 ; GrietHon^ JRAS 1013, 08-4 f. There is also a similar story in the legend of 
the wonders of the new Babylon, built by Nebuchadnezzar; s. A. Wesselofsky in Archiv fUr 
j lavisohe Bhilologie H, 310 ff., 32L 
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Yudhi§thira to play, the* last-named stakes something — and loses* One 
after the other, he stakes all his treasures, all his wealth of gold and 
precious stones, bis state chariot, his male and female slaves, elephants, 
chariots and steeds — and he loses every time. Then Vidura turns to 
Dlirtarastra and advises him to sever from his son Duryodhana who bids 
fair to bring on the ruin of the entire family, and to forbid the continuation 
of the game. Duryodhana now begins to inveigh most bitterly against 
Vidura, calling him a traitor, a viper wliieh the Kauravas have nourished 
in their bosom, for he never si)eaks but in the interests of their enemies. 
Vidura turns in vain to Dhrtarastra. Sakuni scornfully asks Yudhisthira 
whether be has anything more to stake. Yudhisthira is now possessed by 
tiie uncontrollable passion for gambling, and stakes all his possessions, 
his oxen and all liis cattle, his city, his land and the whole of his kingdom — 
and all is lost. He stakes even the princes, and then the brothers Nakula 
ajid Sahadeva, and loses them. Incited by f^akuni, he is even led away to 
stake Arjuna and Bhima, and he loses even these. Finally he stakes 
and Sakuni again wins, ^^akiini remarks with scorn that 
Yudhisthira has not done wisely in staking himself, since he still possesses 
a treasure which can be gambled away, namely Drau])adJ, the daughter 
of the Paficrila king. And to the horror of all the aged people present,’) 
of Bhisma, Drona, Krpa and Vidura, Yudhisthira announces that be 
will stake beautiful Draupadi. The dice are cast amid universal excitement, 
and Sakuni gains yet another victory. 

Laugliing, Duryodhana asks Vidura to bring Draupadi along, so that 
she may svv^eep the rooms and take her place among the maidservants. 
Vidura admonishes him, and warns him that his behaviour will only 
serve to bring about the downfall of the Kauravas ; he says that, as a 
matter of fact, Draupadi has not become a slave at all, for Yudhisthira 
only staked her wlien he was no longer master of himself. Then 
Duryodhana sends a suta as a messenger to Draupadi, to fetch her. 
The latter sends the messenger back to. ask whether Yudhisthira gambled 
or away first. Duryodhana sends the reply that she was to 
come to the gaming-hall and ask this question herself. As she refuses, 
and sends the messenger back each time without fulfilling his task, Dur- 
yodhana calls on his brother Dussasana to go and fetch her by force. 


It is very noteworthy that these impartial and well-disposed men accept so calmly 
the fact that Yudhi^piira has ^^auiblod away his brothers and himself, while it appears to 
them monstrous that he should stake their common wife. 
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DiisSasana repairs to the women’s apartments, and soon drags the struggling 
Draupadi into the assembly by the hair; she is unwell and therefcre 
clad only in scanty garments. She laments bitterly that no one takes 
her part, not even Bhisrna and Drona, and she easts a despairing glance 
at the Pandavas. Now the loss of their possessions and of their kingdom 
does not pain them so deeply as this glance of Draupadl’s, filled with 
shame and anger. Then Bhlnia can restrain liimself no longer, he re- 
pi caches Yudhisthira violently for having staked Draiipadf, and is about 
to lay hands on him. But Arjuna admonishes him : Yudhisthira must 
always be recognised and respected as the eldest. Now Vikarna, one of 
Duryodhana’s youngest brothers, calls on those assembled to rejdy to 
DranpadPs (piestion whether she has been gambled away by right. As 
they are all silent, he himself answers the question hi the negative. Karna, 
however, retorts that the Kauravas have won ertri/fliing^ and that therefore 
the wife of the Pandavas also belongs to them. He adds that the Panda- 
vas, and Draupadi too, should be stripped of their very clothes, as tlie 
Kauravas have won their elotlies from them. The Pandavas take off their 
upper garments, while Dussasana, at a sign from Karna, proceeds to tear 
Draupadl’s garment from her. She, however, prays to Krsna, the incar* 
nation of the god Yisnu, ami by his help she remains clothed, however 
many times Dussasana seizes her draperies. 2 ) But Bhima now pronounces 
the terrible oath : 

heed to my oath, ye warriors of the whole world, an oath 
such as has never before been uttered by men, and such as will never again 
be uttered by a man. May 1 never attain to tlie vesting-j^lace of my ances- 
tors if 1 do not fulfil the words which 1 have spoken — if I do not tear 
open the breast of this evil, foolish outcast of the Bhriratas in the fight, 
and drink his blood I’’’ 


') lUiiiim says lio will burn both of Yudhisthira’s artns, and asks Sahadeva to 
bring: lire for Ibis puriioso (IT, OS, 0; 10). J. J, Mi'i/er (“ Das Weib iru nUindischeu Epos,” 
p. 220) Iranslatoa difTeiontly, interpreting the passage as nieaning that Bhima wishes to 
burn his own hands, and Meyei calls this *’ a typically Indian method of revenge and 
branding,” similar to the ” priyopavefia ” (threat of suicide by hunger, in order to force 
a light). NihiVantka’s commentary (te tava pura iti sesah) would contirm this interpreta- 
tion. Even if tlie usual translation be accepted, Bhiraa’s threat sounds very strange. 

“) Not only the Southern Indian manuscripts, but also the play “ Dutavfikya ” 
ascribed to BUftsa, make it .soern probable that this miracle of the garments is a very 
late interpolation j s. Whiternitz hi Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 299 ff. Oldenherg (“ Das 
Mahabharata,” pp. 45 ff.) makes an attempt to distinguish generally between the eailier 
and later parts in the present narrative of the gambling scene, 
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Horror seizes all the warriors and heroes at the^e fearful words. In 
vain does Vidura remind those present of their diU^ to decide the lo^a! 
question whether Draupadi has been won by the Kauravas or not. In 
vain does Draupadi weep and lament, and implore her relatives to answer 
her question. Even the pious Bhlsma, learned in the law, can say no more 
than that justice is a ticklish matter, and that rni^ht is ri<^ht in this world. 
As Yudhisthira is a model of justice, he himself should decide. Duryodhana, 
too, scornfully asks Yudisthira to give his opinion whether he considers 
Jiraupadl has been won or not. And as Yudhi.^thira sits there absent- 
minded, and makes no reply, Duryodhana goes so far as to offer the most 
unheard-of insult to the Pandavas : he bares his left thigh before DraupadPs 
very eyes. Then Bhlriia utters the terrible words: ‘‘May Bhima 
never be united to his fathers, if I do not crush this thigh of yours in the 
fight I ** 

Whilst still further speeches are being exchanged, the loud cry of a 
jackal and other sounds of ill omen are heard in Dhrtarastra^s house. 
Terrified by these, the old king Dhrtarastra at last feels himself called 
upon to intervene. He blames Duryodhana in violent words. Then he 
pacifies Draupadi, and tells her to wish for something. She wishes for 
the freedom of her husband Yndhisthira. He grants her a second wish, 
and she chooses the liberation of the four remaining Pandavas. However, 
wlien he asks her to wisli a third timi^ slie says that she has now nothing 
more to wish for, as the Pan lavas themselves will win all things needful, 
as soon as they are set free Karua now begins to mock, saying that 
Draupadi is the boat in wliich the Pandavas have saved themselves from 
danger. Bhlrna is consumed by rage, and is in doubt whether he should not 
slay the Kauravas on the spot. But Arjuna calms him, and YudtisHiiar 
forbids any fighting. King DhrtaraJjtra, however, returns Yndhisthira 
his kingdom and exhorts him to let bygones be bygones. Thus they 
return to In(ira})rast iia in a calmer frame of mind. 

T/ie second game of dice and ike banishmeni of ike Pandavas. 

No sooner liave the PSLiyjavas departed, however, than Duryodhana, 
l)u§§asana and Salami again besiege the old king, pointing out to him the 
danger which threatens from the Pan javas who have now been so grievous- 
ly insulted, and persuade him to give his con-sent to a second game of dice 
This time the l oser is to g ) into banishment into the forest for twelve years, 
sojourn somewhere among people in the thirteenth year incognito, and is 
only to be allowed to return in the fourteenth year. Should he be recognised 
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in the thirteenth year, however, ho would have to go into banishment for 
another twelve year.s. In vain does Guiulharl, the consort, strive to 

persuade him to sever himself froin his wicked son Duryodhana, in order 
that he mav m>t b ^ iJf'dlty of eausin^^ tin* downfall of all the Kauravas. 
But he is deluded, a.iid i»ives his consent j and a messenger is sent out, who 
catches U[> witJi tin* IMiijavis, who are still on their homeward journey. 
Bewildered by fate, Yulhistldra accepts ti»e invitation to the second game 
of dice. Tht'y all return, the game begins afresh, and he again loses. 
Now thev must all go into banishment for thirteen years. 

Cliid in antelope-skins, tlie Pan 'avas prepare to go into the forest, 
Duryodhana and Du^^a^ana rejoice in their trinmpli, and joke about them, 
but niilma hurls terrible threats at tiiem. As Duryodhana pierces their 

hearts with shaif) words, he says, even so will ho pierce Duryodhanids 

heurt in the fight. And oneo again he swmvrs to drink the blood of 
Diis^iisana. i\rjun:i promises to slay Karna, Saliadeva, Sakuni and 

Nauula, the remaining sons of Dhrtarristra. But Yudhisthira takes leave 

of Dhrtarastuvi, Bhlsma and the other Kauravas, and most affectionately 
of all, of wise, good Vidura. Kunti, tiie rnotiier of the Pary lavas, stays 
behind in Vidura’s liouse, but Draupidi follows Inir husbands into banish- 
ment, and her farewell from her mother-in-law is touching indeed. With 
tt:arful lamentations Kunti sees Inn' children go forth into banishment, 
but, with the e.'^ception of the gentde Yudhisthira, all of them swear to 
have their bloody revenge on the Kauravas in the fourteenth year. Omens 
of evil portent, and the prophetic words of the heavenly messenger 
Narada announce to King Diirtarastra the downfall of Ids race, and he 
feels bitter remorse for having given his consent to the game of dice and 
the banishment*^ ^ 

T/ie twelve gears' /oresl life of the Fundavas.^^ 

Numerous citizens of Hastinapura accompany the PSndavas into 
the forest, and it cost Yudhisthira some trouble to persuade them to 
return home. Several Brahmins stayed wirdi him for some considerable 
time. In order to be able to feed them, lie practised asceticism, and 
prayed to ihe sun-go. 1, whereupon be received from the latter a copper 
cooking-pot which tilled itself at will. Ho fed the Brahmins with this, 


*) Here ends the Sahhipa* van, the second book. 

*) This forms the contents of the eitonsive third book, called Vanaparvan or 
“ forest section.” 
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and then journeyed northward to the Kamyaka forest. Bhlnna soon slew 
the man-eating raksasa Kirinlra, a brother of Bak.i and a friend of 
ni'jimba, who haunted this forest. 

In the meantime Dhrta ia>tra had a consultation with Vidura. The 
latter advises the kitii;* to recall ilio Piindavas from banishment and to 
effect a reconci]iati<in with them. Dhrtarast.ra is an^ry that Vidura 
alvays takes* the part of the Pa 'Klavas, and uni^raciously dismisses him 
with words intimating tliat he may wliere he likes. Vidura ^oes to 
the Pandavas iu the Kamyaka forest, and tells them wh it has happened. 
Tiie ao^ed kioL^, liowever, soon repents of Ids vioheu*e, and .sends t'no 
charioteer Sahjaya to have his hr>ther Vidura recalled. Vidura soon 
returns accordingly, and tliere is a complete reconciliation between the 
two brothers. 

Wlien the friends ami relatives cf the Pandavas heard of’ t/neir ban id) - 
mont, they went to tlieni in the fi>r*'st, to vi.-it thpin. One of the l)i>t 
was, of course, Krsna. At llie lime of ilie ganie of dice, he lial been 
entan<^1t‘d iu a war, and thus liad been unable to stand by l)is fiiends. 
Had he been will) llmm, lie would ceiiiinly })ave preventc l the i*'anie. 
\Vhen, howev(!r, Kryja su^’^'cst'i makinij^ war on Durvodhana and re‘ i-1'it- 

Yudliistliira in power, YudhisthiiM will not. fall in wi i h it , thoaLj^li 
Dranpaiil complains in bitten’ terms uf the dlsi^raeo which the Kvurivas 
have broiii>jht upon her. Later on, too, Draupanl and IVnlnia repe.itedly 
urge Yadhisthira to pull himself together ami regain hi^* throne l)v forije. 
Yudliist.hira declares (nieh time that Iu; must rciri nn true to his promise and 
spend twelve years in tlie forest. Blilma reproaches him with unrnanli- 
ness, telling him tliat the first duty of a warrior is to lig'nt, that thirteen 
months have now elapsed, which Yudhistliira mav count as tliirteen years, 
or that he can make up for the hreakiug of the jn'omise by j)erforming 
an expiatory sacrifice. Thereupon Yudhlsthira also objects that Diirjo- 
dhana has mighty and unconcpicrable allies in Bhistna, Diona, Krpa and 
Karna. At this moment the old rsi Vyiisa ap|)cars once again ami gives 
Y^udhisthira a charm by the Indp of wiiich Arjuna is to obtain heavenly 
weapons from the gods, which will assist them in gaining a victory over 
the Kauravas. Soon afterwards, tl)crcfore, Yudhistliira sends Arjuna, to 
Indra to obtain the heavenly weapons. Arjuna wanders lo the Himalayas, 
where he meets Indra in the form of aii ascetic. Tiie latter sends him t.j 
Siva, who must first give his consent for the weapons to be delivered 
to Arjuna. Then Arjuna practises severe asceticism, whereupon .Siva 
appears to him in the form of a Kirata, a wild hiil-man. Arjuna gets 
involved in a fierce fight with the supposed Kirata, until the latter reveals 
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himself as the god Siva and presents him with irresistible weapons. The 
world-protectors Yama, Varuria and Kubera soDn also appear, and lend 
him their weapons, but Matali, Indra’s charioteer, conducts him to Indra’s 
celestial city, where he receives still mpre weapons. He lives very 
happily in Indra’s heaven for five years, and at Indra^s command, a 
gandharva gives him lessons in singing and dancing. 

Meanwhile the other Pandavas live in the forest by the chase, 

obtaining scanty nourishment from wild animals, roots and fruits. As 

Arjuna is so long absent, they are most anxious about him. Though the 
fsi Lornasa, who has just been on a visit to Indra^s heaven, comes to them 
and consoles them by telling them that Arjuna is dwelling safely with 
Indra, they are unsatisfied, and prepare to go and seek Arjuna. They 
wander forth into the Grandhamadana hills, where they are very much 
terrified by a fearful storm and awful thunder and lightning. Draupadl 
faints from fear and fatigue. Then Bhima thinks of his son Ghatotkaca, 
whom he had begotten with the giantess Hi jirnba; and this raksasa 
appears immediately and takes Draupadl on his back; he also fetches 

other raksasas, who carry the Paryjavas on their backs, and thus all of 

them are carried to a hermitage on the Ganges near the divine mountain 
KailSsa, where they rest under a mighty Badarl tree. 

As Draupadl expresses a longing for the heavenly lotus flowers, 
Bhima scours the mountain wilderness, to the terror of the wild beasts, 
for he slays one wild elephant with another one, and one lion with 
another lion, or simply kills them with a blow of bis fist. Here he also 
encounters Kami mat ^ the ape king, who obstructs his path and warns him 
not to proceed further, where only immortals may tread. Bhima, how- 
ever, tells him who he is, and orders him out of his path. The ape does 
not movt^ pretends to be ill, and says that Bhima need only push his tail 
aside, in order to be able to pass by. In vain does Bhima now endeavour 
to raise the ape’s tail. The latter now smilingly discloses that he is 
Haniimat, ^‘so very well known from the Ramayana.”*^ Bhima now 
rejoices exceedingly at seeing his brother, for both of them are sons of 
the wind god, and he engages in a conversation with him. Finally 
Haniimat shows Bhima the way to Kubera’s garden, but warns him not 
to pluck flowers there, whereupon they take affectionate leave of each 
other. Bhtma soon reaches the lotus lake and garden of Kubera, where 

») Thus Bhima spoaka of him, MahAbh., III. 147, 11 Hanamat here giVee 
flhorti extract from the BftmAya^a. 
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the divine lotuses grow. He is confronted with raksasas who forbid him 
to pluck flowers, and inform him that, at any rate, he must first obtain 
Kubera’s permission. Bhlma retorts that a warrior does not ask per- 
mission, but takes what he wants. He fights with the raksasas, [puts 
them to flight, and plucks the flowers 

After various adventures and fights with raksasas, the fifth year 
approaches, when Arjuna is to return from heaven. The brothers repair 
to the ‘‘white mountain'^ (the heavenly mountain of Kailasa) to meet him. 
F3hlma again engages in a fight with yaksas and raksasas, the guardians 
of Kubera^s garden, and slays many of their number, among others 
Manimat, who had once spat on the head of the holy psi Agastya, where- 
fore Kubera had been cursed by the rsi. l^hlma^s deed now released 
Kubera from the curse, and for this reason lie is by no means enraged at 
the bloodshed caused among the demons; un the contrary, he bids Bhlma 
and bis brothers a very cordial welcome. 

On the glorious mountain they at last meet Arjuna again, who comes 
careering along in India’s chariot driven by jNIatali. After the most 
cordial of greetings, Arjuna tells them of all his experiences and adven- 
tures, and especially how he has fought vietoricusly with tlie Nivatakavaea 
demons who dwell by the sea, and with the inhabitants of Hiranyapura, 
the city which flies tlirough the air. 

The Pandavas now live happily in the pleasure groves of Kubera, and 
four years pass, as if they had been a single night. Plowever, in order 
not to be diverted from tlieir earthly cares and fights, they resolve to quit 
the heavenly regions. Having descended Kailasa, they repair to the hills 
and forests on the bank of the Jumna. 

Here Bhlma had an unpleasant adventure, and his life was saved by 
Yudhisthira, Roaming in the woods, Bhlma espies an immense snake 
which hurls itself at him furiously, and clings around him so tightly that 
he cannot extricate himself. His brother Yndhis tliira finds him in this 
predicament. Now the snake is none other than the famous old king 
Nahusa^ who had been cast out from heaven as the result of a curse of 
Agastya, and transformed into a serpent. He is not to be released from 
this curse until he can find somebody who can answer all the questions 
which he puts. Yudhisthira gives satisfactory answers to all bis philoso- 
phical questions, whereupon he sets Bhlma free, and himself released from 
the condition of a snake, Nahusa returns to heaven. 

Soon after this, they return to the KSmyaka forest. Here they are 
again visited by Krsna. He brings Draupadi the desired news of her 
children, ard exhorts Yudhisthira to make sure of allies for the fight against 
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the Kaiiravas, and to make other preparations for the war. As usual, 
however, Yudhisthira assures him that must remain faithful to his 
promise, and that he does not wish to tiiink of war unlii the thirteenth 
year shall have elapsed. 

Pious Bralunins, too, often visit the Paudava.s in the forest. One of 
these Brahmins ^oes slraiu^ht from the Pandavas to tlie court of Kin^ 
Dhrtarii.stiM, where he relates how much the Pandavas, and especially 
Draupadi, have to suffer in thtdr struL!^£^le with the elements in the wilder- 
ness. Whilst the old kitui; laments at this, and is overcome with remorse, 
his son Duryoilhana is mucli rejoiced, and, incited by ^akuui and Karna, 
he deeidt^d to visit the I’amjavas in the forest, so as to ^loat over ttndr 
distr(‘ss. As a pretext they represent to Dhrtarastra that they must visit 
the cattle-pens situated in the vicinity of the forest, to inspect the herds, 
count the Ijeads of cattle and mark the youn«; Cilve^. *dde forth in a 

^reat ea.valcade, inspect the cattle, and ^ivo themselves up to the pleasures 
of the chase. However, when they wish to proceed iti the neighbourhood 
of the spot where the Paryjavas are stayitjof, they are held up by 
C^andharvas. A flight ensues, and Duryodhana is i^^nominioiisly taken 

prisoner by tlie kini^ of the <^andharvas. Thie Ivauravas hasten to the 

Piuyjavas for aid, which the noble Y^idhistdiira dues not refuse. After a 
hard li;^ht, Duryodhana is liberated by the I^au Javas from the captivity of 
the j^audharva kiii;4’. Filled with shame and pain at this humiliation, 
Duryodhana is about to end his life, and it is only witli some difficulty that 
his friends succeed in divertim^ iiini from his suicidal frame of mind. 

Karna has now a new plan to annoy the PaUflava'. He sallies forth 
on a j^reat campaign of coiupiest in all the four rej^ions of the earth, to 
win the rule over the whole earth for Duryodhana, so that he too may be 
able to ofl’er a ^reat kind’s sacrifice. After the cainpaii^n of conquest lias 
been brouglit to a sucecseful conclusion, a i^reat sacritice is indeed 

performed ; but as the llajasuya sacrifice can only be performed once in one 

and th* same family, and as Yudhisthira has already offered a sacrifice of 
this kind, it has to be a different sacrifice, called the Vaisjiava, which is 
su}»posed to have been offered only by the Vi.siiu himself. In order to 
vex the Pan Javas, Duryodhana invites them to tin’s great sacrificial feast. 
Yudhis^thira declines nolitely, while Bhlma sends a message that the 
Patujavas will pour out the sacrificial ghee of their ang*T over the Kauravas 
after the thirteenth year, in tne sacrifice of battle. 

During the last year of their sojourn in the forest, the Pandavas were 
threatened by a great loss. One day when all the brothers were out 
hunting, their wife Draupadi, who haa stayed behind alone, was stolen 
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away by Jayadraiha^ kin^i: of the Sindhus, who passed by. The Pandavas 
immediately pursue hiiu, nnd he is overcome, and chastised and humiliated 
liv Arjuna and Bhlma. BliTma would fain have killed him, but as he is 
D}ir!arastra*s pon*in-lavv, Yudhisthira grants him his life. 

The Pan'.avas are very sorrowful about tlierapeof Draupadl. Though 
Jayadratha has been punished, they nevertheless feel humiliated. 
Vudhisthira, especially, is often in a sad mood, reproaches himself for the 
mistoitune of which he is the cause, and laments above all the sad fate of 
Draupadl. No v Yudhisthira fears none of the Kauravas so greatly as 
Karna, who had come into the w^orld with a natural coat-of-mail and 
ear-rings wdiich make him invulnerable. In order to release Yudhisthira 
Irum his fear of Kama, Indra aj)pears before Karna in the form of a 
Brahmin, and begs him for the coat-of-mail and the ear-iings. Karna, 
who can refuse notliing to a lirahmin, gives him the coat-of-mail and the 
(iai'-rings, whieli he cuts from his body without blinking an 6} e-lash. By 
way of a return gift, Indra presents him with a never-failing spear, which, 
however, he is only to use against one enemy and in the case of extreme 
emergency. 

Distressed by ihe rape of Di-aupadi, the Pandavas left the Kamyaka forest 
and went to Dvaitavana. There they met with their last forest adventure 
An antelope which is naming through the forest happens to catch a 
Bph m in’s fire-sticks with hei anileis, and hurries away. The Brahmin, 
who requires the sticks for the sacrifice, requests the Pandavas to get them 
for him, and they pursue the animal in full chase, but cannot come up with 
it, and finally the animal vanishes from sight. They lament their bad luck. 
Wearied by the bootless cliase and tortured by thiisf , they look around for 
water. Nakula climbs a tree, and sees a lake in the distance. At the 
request of Yudhisthira, he goes thither, to fetch water in the quivers. He 
comes to a pretty lake, with beautiful, clear water, surrounded by cranes. 
However, just as be is about to drink, an invisible spirit (yaksa) speaks 
from the air : “ Do no violence, O friend, (his is my property; first answer 
my questions, then drink and lake water ! But Nakula gives no heed to 
these wi rds, drinks and sinks lifeless to the ground. As he is so long 
away, Sahadeva goes to seek him, but he meets with the same fate. 
Yudhisthira now sends Arjuna, who fares no better, and finally Bhlraa, 
\vho vainly endeavours to fight with the invisible yaksa. He, too, drinks 
from the lake, and falls lifeless to the ground. Boding no good, 
Yudhisthira at last goes himself, to see wimt has become of his brothers. 
Horror-stricken, he sees them all lying dead, and begins to lament and 
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complaiu. Now when he approaches the lake, he ^too hears the voice 
of the yaksa warning him not to drink before he has answered his 
questions. Yudhisthira declares himself willing to answer the questions, 
and there ensues a most interestin'^ pla}^ of questions and answers, in 
which, with the exception of a few riddles in the style of the ancient Vedie 
brahmodyas,^ ^ almost the whole of Indian ethics is recited. Only a 
few examples will be quoted here: 

The yaksa : What is weightier than the earth ? What is higher 

than the sky ? What is swifter than the wind ? What is more numerous 
than grass ? ” # 

Yudhisthira: “A mother is weightier than the earth. The father is 
higher than the sky. 'I'he spirit is swifter than the wind. Thoughts are 
more numerous than grass.” 

The yaksa : “ Who is the friend of the traveller ? Who is the friend of 
him who remains at home? Who is the friend of the sick? Who is tlie 
friend of the dying ? ” 

Yudhisthira: A caravan is the friend of the traveller. The wife is 

the friend of him who remains at home. The doctor is the friend of the 
sick. Charity is the friend of the dying,” 

The yaksa : “ Who is the foe who is difficult to conquer and which is 
the never-ending disease? Which man is considered good, and which bad ?” 

Yudhisthira : “ Anger is the foe that is difficult to conquer. Greedy is 
the never-ending disease. He who is friendly towards all creatures is 
considered good ; he who knows no mercy, is considered bad.” 

The yaksa : What, O king, is called delusion, and what is pride ? 

WHiat do we mean by idleness, and what is sorrow ? ” 

Yudhisthira: “ To be deluded with regard to Dharma,^^ is delusion; 
to be proud of oneself is pride. Inactivity with regard to Dharma is idle- 
ness, and ignorance is true sorrow.” 

The yak^a : What do the rsis call constancy, and what is known as 
bravery ? Wljat is the best bath ? What is charity ?” 

Yudhisthira : ‘‘ Steadfastness in the fulfilment of one^s duty is con- 
stancy ; bravery is the control of the senses. The best bath is getting rid 


*) (7/. above pj). 183 f. The riddle there quoted from the Ysjasaueyi-Saiphitft XXIlb 
46 f. here recurs (Mahabli. Ill, 313, 65 f.). 

®) There is no word in any European language which is quite synonymons with 
the Sanskrit word dhai'ma, Dharma signifies “ the norm of action," and includes the 
oonceptions “ law and custom, morality and religion, duty and virtue.*’ It is therefore 
impossible to translate the word in the same way in each case. Cf. above p. 826. 
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of uiicleanliness of thoo<j;Iit ; but charily consists of aifordin^' protection to 
all creatures/’ # 

The yaksa : “ Tell me, O kiu^, of what does Brahraan-liood really con- 
sist, of (leseenf, of the way of life, of the readiuijj of the Veda, or of 
erudition 

Yudhisthira : In'sten, dear Yak 'a! lirah man-hood is based neither on 
descent, on the lauidini^ of the AhMla, nor on erudition, but solely on a pjood 
life; of this there can })e no doubt. Tlie Brahmin must pay more 
attention to the orderiny^ of his life than to all (dse ; so lonu^ as his good 
^ife is UMim|)aire'], lie himself is unimpaired ; if his good life is mined, he 
liiniself is mined. Those who learn and leaeh and meditate on ti.e sciences, 
are fouls if they humour tln^ passions, d'lie wise man is he who does his 
duty. A scoundrel, tliough he know all the four Vedas, is worse than a 
i^udra. He wlio but offers the firc-sacritice, but curbs his senses, may 
count as a Brahmin.”^ 

d'he yaksa is so pleastsl wit h Yudhi-'?tdHra’s answers that he is willing to 
call one of his brothers t)aek to life. ^'n(lhi^thira is to choose which of his 
[’o\U’ hrothni's sliali be brougdP. I»ae,k to life. lie chooses Nakuhi, on the 
grounds that his fatiier had two wivars and that it. is only right and fair 
that a son of the s(‘Coud wife, Mfidrl, b‘ alivt' too. 1’his answer ))leases the 
yaksa so immeii'ely tlial he calls all the brothers to life again. Now in 
juaility the yaksa is iiom^ otluu' than tlie god Dharma himself, the 
^father”- of Yutlhisthira, the god of right and morality. Before he 
vanishes, he grants fht^ Piija'avas tlte additional favour that- tlioy may 
rernaiu unreeognis<'d in the yeiiv ; for tlio twelve years of tl^eir 

life ill the forest are now over, and, in aecordaiuic with the arrangement, 
they must still spend the thiitecmtii vi^ar unrecognised among people. 

T^r Pan(l<fV((.s af ///r <u>i(rf of' Kaig rirahf.’’^ 

The Bilndavas (l(‘cide to go to tlu‘ court of Viiapa, king of the 
Matsyas, atid to stay tlau-e under falsie na,uie.s in aj)]>ropriat e disguise. 


III, ai3. Siiuilar dt.'fiuitiniis oi' riic '' br;iliman ” ur»* rroijin^nt: in lUKldti ist.i(; 
texts, c/. for iristum’i', \dii:»ynpica,lia., Mii!iava.i>-i. 5 a 1,2, 2 f, .Suttaiiipata, V^Hsotlliasutia. ami 
t\I iliudapniilia IV, H, 20. A veo'.siorj df tdiis stoi'A nf Y mlhi.^tliira and Mio Yaksa, js found in 
the Jaina riornavijayu’s “ Katbaratn^ikarri,” No. 21 (ftcmian tramsUition by J, ilcrfcl, \'ol. 1, 
pp. 58 ff.). 

See above p. 330. 

•‘) The events at the court of Virip' form the contents of the fourth book, called 
F'i'/'a^a2)«rran. 
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They coDceal their weapons near the cemetery outside the city on a tree, 
upon which they Itang a corpse so that no one sljall venllire near; they tell 
the herdsmen who watch them do this, that it is their mother who is one 
hundred and eighty years old, and whom they are “ burying in this way 
aceordin g to the custom of their ancestors. First of all Yudhisthira goes 
to Virata, gives himself out as au excellent dice-player, and is appointed as 
the king^s companion and counsellor. The others then come in their turn. 
Bhima take? service as a cook. Arjuna, taking the feminine name 
BrhannalSj gives himself out as an eunuch, and is appointed as dancing- 
master to the king's daughter Uttara. Nakula is engaged as a hors£!|| 
tamer, Saliadeva as an overseer of cattle, whilst Draupaal is engaged by 
the queen as her chambermaid. 

The Paryyivas soon gain great popularity at ViiTita’s court, especi- 
ally as Bhlrna has distinguished himself by killing the world-famous athlete 
Jimuta at a wrestling match organised in honour of the god Brahman. 

Draupadi, on tlie oth(‘r hand, had au urij'lensant. adventure. Kleaka, 
a brother-in-law of the king ami co mmander of his army falls in lovr 
with the beautiful cdiambennaid, and accosts her. Now Draupadi, at the 
time of her appointment by the qm en. had given out that she was the 
wife of five gaud her vas who would j)r(>tect ht‘r in case of need. By 
promising him a rendezvous, Draupadi entices her pursuer at dead of night 
into the dancing iiall, wlnne Bhima is on the watch for him and 
strangles him after a mighty striig^gle. Thereupon Draupadi summons the 
watchmen and says that one of her gandharvas has killed Kicaka, be- 
cause he had persecuted her with love-making. Klcaka’s mighty relatives 
wish to burn the ('hambermaid on the funeral pyre with the corpse ; but 
Bhima again (‘oiucs to the leseue, and in his guise of a gandharva, kills 
105 sutas (for Kleaka is a suta) and releases Draupadi. Then the citi- 
zens of the town dematul the dismissal of the chambermaid who is so 
dangerous by reason of her gaudinirvas. and the king gives a eommaiui 
accordingly. However, Draupadi begs the queen to let her remain for 
another thirteen days, after whieli time the gandharvas would fetch her 
away, (hor all but thirl een days of tiie thirteenth year has expired.) 

In vain does Duryodhana send nut spies to find out the whereabouts 
of ibe Piiu'Javas. The spies only bring buck the news that Kicaka has 
been killed byy gandharvas, which is quite agreeable to Duryodhana, as 
the Matsy'as are a hostile nation. Moreover Kicaka had often oppressed 
Susarrnan, the king of the Trigartas. Now the Trigartas arrange with the 
Kauravas to organise a joint raid on the land of the Matsyas. Just as the 
thirteenth year of banishment expires, there is news that the Trigartas 
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have invaded the country and have stolen Kin^ Virata’s cattle. Virri^a 
prepares for the figfft, provides Yudhisthira, Bhlma, Nakula and Sahadeva 
with weapons too, and sallies forth into the battle-field against the Trigar- 
U9. A mighty battle ensues. Virata is taken prisoner, but is liberated 
itnmediately bv Bhlma, and finally tlie Trigartas are dereated, thanks 
to the assistance of the Pandavas, who, nevertheless, remain unreeog- 
msed. 

While Virata is figliting against the Trigartas, the Kauravas invade 
he land of the Matsyas at another |)oint, and st(‘al niindi cattle. The 
Ijfuvherds approach the young [)riiicc (fffara^ vviio has stayed behind in the 
('ify, and request iiini to go forth to battle against, the Kauravas. Now 
he has no charioteer. Then Draupadt, throngli the agenev of iho prin- 
cess, persuades him to take Arjuna as i)is ehariotetu'. H<‘ receives a 
‘^'uit of armour, and tlnyy go forth to battle. When IJttani sei’s the mighty 
iiosts of the Kauravas, he is seized with fear, leaps Irom the chariot and 
is about to flee ,* but Arjuna eatclies him np, drags him back on to the 
(diariot by the hair, and exhorts him to courage. 'Then they drive to the 
(ri*e on which tin* weapons are concealed, and Arjuna fetehos his weapons. 
When he reveals liimself to Utt.ara as the mighty hero Arjnna, the for- 
mer takes courage again. Uttara now bcC'unes Arjiina^s charioteer. 
A iniglity battle is now fought, in which Arjuna fights with Dur^odhana, 
Karna, BliLsma and tlie other heroes of the Kauravas, and of course gains 
a glorious victory. Though the Kauravas harboured a suspicion that 
it was Arjuna who was fighting against them, they did not recognise 
turn. 

After he lias won tin; victory, Arjuna fakes the weapons back to the 
tree, and returns to the citv as the dancing-master Brliannala and Uttara s 
(diarioteer, having impressed upon Uitara that he must not betray him. 
In the meantime Viia^ and the Pan .fivas have returned after defeating 
the Trigartas. The king is very anxious when he hears that his sou has 
gone forth against the Kaurava*^, but the news of tlie victory soon reaches 
him. Uttara is rtceived in triumph. He relates that it is not he who 
has defeated the Kauravas, but that a god in the form of a beautiful 
youth has aided him. Three days later tlie ihirteenth year comes to an 
end. To the astonishment of the king, t he five Paiyjavas app<‘ar in their 
true form in the hall, and disclose thedr identity. Virat<a rejoices greatly, 
and immediately ofiers Arjuna hi.s daughter as a wife. Arjuna accepts 
her, not for himself, but for his son Abkimanyiif for by making her iiis 
daughter-in-law, he would be testifying to the fact that, though he had 
lived in such close association with her for a whole year, she had remained 
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1'hr; of Abhiuianyii aiul Uitara is soon eele^bratecl with 

j^rcai jXJinp, and numerous kiuu^s anion';, ^sf, wlioin are, of (!Ours(‘, Dru['*ada 
and Krsna^ arrive with costly jn'esents. 

I^cacr KrgoltAii 'nnis mill jHi'/iaraf ions for irar.^^ 

At this weddin^^ Ceasr the i'aiyyivas and their friends consult tooadhcr 
as lu what, ait.it u le should be ta,k(n u]> with ri'^-ard to t he Ivaurav^s. 
Krsna ))roj»o.-(‘s tliat an ambassador })(‘ sent to l)ur\ndhana, to re(|iiesi him 
to i;ive back to the I’aU'yivas their half kin^aloin. After a lon^ consultation 
it is then aXM'oi’diiif^ly decided, to simd the old family priest of Kin'y 
Diupada as an ambassador to the Kauravas. 

Dut, ev(m before the Ix'i^inninij:; (d‘ the r!eL‘’otia1ioiis, tiie Uaiyyivas 
as well as tin* Kaiu’avas :ir(‘ ‘O'ekinjj^ to enlist as many allies as possible on 
tlif'ir r(!Sp(ictive sides ; and both ]>art ies aae simultamamsly endeavourin g 
to win over severaJ miL»h(y kiie^'s. . d'hus Durvodhana seeks (o win Ivrana 
himself over to his sidi*, whom w(‘ have hitlnuto known oid\ as the intimaie 
friimd of ilm Ikin 'avnis. As cdianeo will havt^ it, I )n lyodhana comes t 
Krsna. while tlu' lanter is asha'j , and Arjnna arriv(‘s imTiUidia-tely after him. 
When Krsna awakmis, his eyes lii\-t li^ht cn Arjnna,. Now as nnryoilh;ina 
had cicne hrst, lint as ArjuLa has first Immui lieiudd by Krsna, Krsn.'i 
t.ldnks t hill h(^ ouL’;ht not to •^ive eit’her of them iin answer eontainin^^ :i 
ri‘fusa,l ; In* I heiad’ore s:i,ys that he will assist t in? one with iiis advice, 
whilst, he will place :in army of herdsmen a,t ihedispos.-d of tlie other, 
Dnryodhaini chooses the latter, Arjuna the former. For this reason Krsija 
[iroubm^'s tliat he will not actually jiai’tieipate in the ti'j^ld, but will only 
stand by the Fail sivas as a eounsellor, as Arjiina’s charioteer. iSalya, too, 
kim^' cf tin* Madras, who, ai'companied }>y a host of warriors, is already 
on his way to Vudhi.sbhira in order to join ids si<le, is invited by Duryo- 
dhana to lii^ht on the side of tlie Ivauravas. k§alya ai^rei'S to do so, but 
o’oes to Yudhistidra m*vertlieless. The last named, who is otherwise always 
re[)rest?ated as a moilel of virtue, agrees upon disgratioful treachery with 
Salya. Salya is to (ighl on the side of the Kauravis, but as Karna’s 
charioteer, he is to lirive the chariot badly and thus eaii.se Karna’s fall, 
should there be single combat belweeu him and Arjuna. 

Whik? both sides are thus already thinking of war, Drupada’s vener- 
able priest comes to King Dhrtarastra as an ambassador, and puis the 

‘) Thcsi', form IIk’ c.ontenl.y uf lUo fifOi liook {Udij^iio parva n). 
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veace terms of the* Paiv^avas befon* him. The rect'ives liim in e 

vny worthy manner, hut ^ives him no delinite answer, sa) inj^' that he 
jiiniseli* will «en(l his charioteer Sahjaya as an atnbassaclor to Vudhisthira, 
He does this after a few davs^ but Sahjaya/s message is inendy tiiat 
Dlirtarastra desires peace, and no offer is made to the Paiulavas. Idiere- 
upon Yudhisfchira sends back tdie reply that h(‘ must either receive ludra- 
prastha and half of the kingdom back, or llie fi'^lit sdiall commence. In 
order to avoid bloodshtal amon^ relatives, h(^ even declarc'S his willingness 
io accept the j)eace on condition that Duryodhana will place live villag’i'S 
III i’.is disposal. The Kauravas now confer U})on this reply which Sah jaya 
hrinisjs ])ack. llhlsma, Droua and Vddiira vainly strive to persuade Duryo- 
d, liana to yield and imike peace. As I tlirtarristra shows himsidf entirely 
feeble and powerless, men ibis eonfert'nce breaks nj) without tlie aebievi'- 
nient of any result. 

The PaiK/avas, too, again debatii on the piaiec, and Kr-iia offers to 
make another attem[)(, and to go in [lerson to thi' Ivanravas as a messenger 
of peace the I^ap 'av s grat.efnlly accept this offer, thf‘ defiant 

Bhima s[)eaks in I'avour of tlx? ])ea(‘e in words whosi' mildness is so 
a^tonisliing, “ a^ if m otiiita ins liad grown light and lire cold,” that Kr.sna 
himself is sur[)riscd. On tiic oilier hand ^some of t he l.ojroes, and more 
especially Draujiadi, tlie wife of loo'oes, an* impaticnl of any negotiations 
for peace, and would mucdi pi'cfcr to deidaix; war at. oiici' ; Imt. Vudhisthira 
insists upon tin* mesi*agc of poace. in tender words he remembers their 
mother Kuntl, and in- l>egs Krsna to visit her, as she is living wdh 
Vidura. at the court of tin* Kaurava.^, and to ask after hi'r welfare. 

Krsna repairs to the Kauravas, taking b( nedietions on his way. lie 
is received sj>lendidly by Dlirtarastra, but <mly accp[)(-; Vidnra’s bosjiitality. 
lie immediately visits Kunti and gives her Vudhisthira ’s greeting.s. The 
motlier of bei'oes lammits the separation from lu'r sons in bitter words, 
but sh(i is still more pained at the insult, offered to DraupadT, and 
reproaches VudliistliTra wit h weakness. She asks Kr.yja to tel! lier .sons that 
they should not. forget their duty as warriors, and should not hesitate to 
stake their live.s. She says that the moment has now eorne for tlie sake 
of which a warrior’.s wife lu’ings children into the world.” The next 
morning Kr.sna goes to the a^'Smnbly of the Kaurava princes in festive 
array, and makes a speech as to [loace. Dlirtarastra announces that lie, 
for his part, desires nothing better than peace, but that lie is })owerIess to 
do anything against his son Duryodliana. Then Krsna turns his peace 
exhortations to DnryoLlhana, and Bhisma, Drona und Vidura al.«o do their 
utmost to piersiiade. Duryo.liiana to accept the peace terms. The latter, 
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howovtii’, antiouuces that he will not code to the Paudavas even as much land 
as will cover tlu* point of a ueedie. After he has left the assembly in anj^er, 
Krsna proposes that the welUdisposed among the Kauravas should deliv^ji 
Duryodhaiui and his associates as jjrisoners to the Pandavas. Dhrtarastra 
does not agree to this, but he sends for his wife Gandharl, in order 
tiiat she may endeavour to persuade tiie obstinate son to make peace. 
Gandharl comes in^ and re}noachey the aged king violently for having 
alxlicatt'd in favour of ids son ; but her exhortations to Duryodhana are 
just as fruitless as those of the otiier.s. On the contrary, Duryodhatia 
and his assoelates hatcdi a plan to take Krsna prisoner, so as to dis[)osc 
of a powerful foe in this way. The plan, l.»owever, does not remain a 
Hccret, and Duryodhana is severely admonished by Dhrfarastra and Vidura 
for having planned tins violation of the law of embassy. After Blusina 
and Drona, too, have vainly spoken in favour of peace, even this peace 
embassy of Krsna’s must be regarded as having failed. 

Before Krsna departs, ho still has a secret interview with Karpa. 
This brave hero is generally regarded as the son of a charioteer (suta). 
The story goes, however, t hat in reality he ^vas begotten b}' Surya, the 
sun-god, and Kunti, when the latter was as yet a virgin, in a marvellous 
fashion, so that Kuntl’s virginity was not violated. But after slic had 
given birth to Lvarna, she was ashamed, and put the boy out ou the river 
in a little water-tight basket. There he was found by a charioteer, who 
brought him up. Karna is therefore really an elder brother to the Pary 'avas. 
Krsna refers 1o this, and tries to persuade liim to seize the throne and 
to appoint his younger brother Yudhisthira as his successor, as the Paryjavas 
would agree to this. Karna., however, refuses to listen to such treachery 
to his friend Duryodhana; and when Kiintl, supported by Surya himself, 
tries in similar fashion to persuade him to go over to the side of the 
Paiy.avas, Karna only answers her in hard words : he says that she has 
never been a good mother to him, and tliat he does not now want to be 
her son. 

Krsna therefore returns to the Paudavas with his mission unaecom- 
plishcd, and reports on Ins vain attempts to establish peace. A wild battle- 
cry is raised when Kraiia relates that there was even an attempt to take 
him prisoner. Both sides now actively prepare for war. The Psij Javas 
oho 'SO Dhrstadyumna, sou of King Drupada, as their lield-raarshal, and 
the Kauravas choose Bhlsma. ^ 'Fhe ranks for the battle are drawn up 
and arranged. Bhlsina enumerates the heroes to Duryodhana as chariot 
fighters according to their rank; he places Karna lower than all the other 
heroes, therefore offering him deadly insult, Karna swears that he will 
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not participate in the fight until Bhisma has fallen. Then Bhlaina enu- 
merates the principal heroes of the Pancjavas, and declares tiiat he is will- 

iiij; to fight with all of them, except with Sikhandin. The latter had 
eorne into the world as a maiden, the daughter of Drupada, and had only 
been transformed into a man later, when a > ak§a exchanged sexes with 
iu^r. * Bhisma still regards tin’s warrior as a woman, and he will not 
fiij^ht with a woman. 

When the pre})afation6 for war have been completed, Ulukn^ the sen 
of a gambler, is sent to the camp of the Paivjavas by the Kauravas 
with a declaration of war in the form of insulting speeches. He is sent 
back by the Pan(.'avas with no less insulting and defiant words. There- 
u}H)n the two hosts march to JCuruksetra. 

Th (. grea t eigli ieen day \s fg/i t . ® 

The two hosts range themselves with their auxiliaries on either side 
of the great Kuru field. Watchwords and signs are det(umined, by which 
friend can be distinguished from foe. Then certain covenants are agreed 
on among the combatants : only opponents of equal birth and bearing the 
'imie kind of arms are to fight each other; (diariot-fighters are to fight 
only chariot-fighters, warriois on elephants only warriors on elephants, 
riders with riders, and foot-soldiers wdlh foot-soldiers ; no one is to fight 
without first having challenged his ojqionent to fight; those who have 
yunendered, or who are hors de combat, also Mie fugitives, are not to be 
killed ; drivers, beasts of burden, armour-bearers and musicians are also 
to be spared. 

Before the beginning of liie battle, the saint Yyasa appears and bes- 
tows on Sanjaya^ King Dhrtarastra’s charioteer, the gift of being able to 
see everything that takes place on tiie field of battle. Ho also makes him 
invulnerable, so that he may be able to report daily to the old, blmd king. 
The descriptions of the battle, which now follow, are put in the mouth 
of Sanjaya as an eye-witness, and this lends them a most realistic 
vividness.® 


') On this and aimilar, changes of eex in fairy-tale literature c/. Th. Benfoy, “Das 
t’antachatantra,” I, pp. 41 £E. 

*) The sixth book (Bhl^majparvan) begins here and ends with the fall of the leader 
Bhisma. , 

*) Similarly the Langobardian poets frequently resort to the artifice “of observing 
t he progress of the battle through the eyes of a scout who is set on an eminent e, and then 
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The venerahle /v/, the <4*r(‘at-inicle of tlie Kauiavas as well as ol 
the Parulavas, eornrnarels the Kauniva armies during the hrst ten da\ - 
of the battle. In tH‘rv^ speech ho exhorts the warriors to fic^ht bravely. 

The ^reat ^ate of i»e u en stands wide open to-day, O warriors ! Er^tiM 
in })y this j>‘ate to ibe world ot Lndra at)d of Brahman !...lt is not riniii 
for a warrior to die at. home ol* a disease; the eternal duty of the warrior 
is to sf'oh death in the fii^ht/^* Thus they o'o forth eourafj^eously tu 
battle, ami brilliantly a lonnMl with the shining armo\ir and weapons, the 
two hosts faee each other. 

Idinndering war-(u'ies and loud battle musie. ^ivu' the signal for the 
commencement of the tight. Kaiiravas and IVur.avas now nu et in tturihlc 
eonllict, without regard for relaf ioushi|», for the father knows not the son, 
nor the lu'other his brother, the uncle knows not his sister’s son, nor th<' 
friend his friend. The elephants cause dreadful devastation, and there is 
bloody slaughter. Now it is this, now that hero who is seen engaged in 
single eomhat ; victory is now with the iVindavas, now with the Kauravas 
But wlnm night falls, th(‘ eombatants retire, and it is not nntil the ne\i 
morning that the armies are drawn up again i>i fresh battle array, and the 
tight begins anew. BliTsma and Arjuna encounter each other repeat('d1y. 
and both of tlnun tight so biuvely that gods and demons watch the confliol 
in ast-onislunent. But, every time that things go badly for the Kaurava", 
Duryodhaiia reproaches Bhlsma for showing too much regard whilst fight- 
ing against tin* !*amjavas ; and when the Paufjavas st^fTcu' losses, Krsna 
reproaches Arjuna for not shooting direct at Pdilsma. Many of Diiryo- 
dhana^s brothers liave already fallen in the tight. Now Duryodhana again 
blames BliT^ma for showing too much mercy to tlie Pandavas, He is to 
defeat the foe, or (^Ise let Karna take command. Overwhelmed by pain 
and anger, BhTsrna promises to fight mercilessly next day against all, with 
the sole e.pXcept,i<m of SiivdniU' dn, vvlm h:u.l om^e l>een a woman. Sleep in 
peace, O son of (landhaii/’ says he (VI, PO, ‘‘ 1 shall gain a great 

victory to-morrow, wiiich shall be st)dv<ui of, as long as tlie world endures.” 
Tlu‘ Pan.'av^as do, indeial, suffer heavy losses ou the ninth day of the 
battle Bhlsma rages in tlie host of the foe like the god of death, whilst 


reports what ho hus s(?en-, l)y this uioatts tho artist avoids a tedious description, 
and has tlie twofold ad\'aiiti|]:o of bein*:!: in a ]>o.sitioii to limit himself to the main incidents, 
and of thrilling liis hoarors to a greater <logroe.” (R. Koegd, Geschichfq, dor dentsclicn 
Littoratur, I, 1, Strasslaug 1891, p. 120.) 

‘) VI, 17, 8 IT. 
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\rjana, who still reveres Bhisma as his ^grandfather,” ^ ^ shows too 
much consideration in fio^hting. When Kr^na observes this, he rushes 
himself upon Bhisma to kill him, but Arjuna holds him back forcibly, 
veininding him of liis oath not to tight. Put to wild flight by Bhisma, 
the Pauf.'ava warriors return to their camp at nightfall. 

The Pan(lavas use the night for a council of war. As they know that 
Bhisma will not fight against i5ikhandin, they decide- to place the latter in 
the van the next day ; but Arjuna is to be concealed behind Sikhandin, and 
direct his arrows against Bhisma. It is only unwillingly that Arjuna agrees 
!o tliis treachery, and he remembers with pain and shame that, as a boy, he 
had played on Bhisma’s lap and called him daddy.” Krsna, however, 
succeeds in persuading him that only he can eoiKjuer Bhigma, and it is onl)’ 
hv killing the mighty opponent that he will fulfil liis warrior’s duty. 

Thus dawn breaks on tlie tenth day of the battle, and Sikhandin is 
jdaced in the van by the Panfjavas, while the Kauravas advance with 
Bhlsrna at their head. All day long the eonllict rages between the Panda- 
vas and the Kauravas arouml Bhisma. Thousands and thousands sink to the 
ground on both sides. At last i^ikhaiyjin, behind whom Arjuna is concealed, 
siK'ceeds in coming up with Bhisma. The latter smilingly awaits Sikhaiy.'in''s 
arrows, without defending himself against him, But however violently 
die latter aims at Bhisma, the arrows do not hurt him. But soon Arjuna, 
hidden behind Sikhant-in, begins to shower arrow upon arrow on the 
venerable hero. And Bhisma, turning to Dussasana who is lighting 
heside him, says : T/iese arrows, whicii are completely destroying my 

Hf'e-spirits like messengers of Yama, are not Sikhaiyjin’s arrows ; these 
arrows, which penetrate into my limbs like raging, writhing serpents dis- 
tended with venom, are not l§iklian*.in s arrows, they are shot by 
Once more he pulls himself together, and hurls an arrow at Arjuna, 

The great-xi^ncle Bhlyma is usually called iluiB by the sons of Pdndu, 

In the old poeru it was probably /Cnjna who gave Mil's advieo. The version given 
jii our present “ Mahfibharata” is simply absurd. The sons of Piindu, v/o are told, betake 
IheiiiBelves at night time to Bhisma in the hostile camp, and ask liiiii quite naively how 
Ihey can best kill liim. Bhisma himsrlf Mien advises them to place Sikhandin opposite 
him, and to let Arjuna light behind him. So it is narrated at the beginning of Canto VI, 
l'l7 ; in the middle of the same Canto we have the beautiful HpoechoH in which Arjuna, 
lull of tenderness, lets his thoughts dwell on his grandfather ” llhT^ma, wlio had rocked 
him ou his knees as a child ; and at. the end of the same Canto it is the same Arjuna 
who comes forward with the plan of killing Bhlyma in so unfair a manner. Of. Ad. Hnitz- 
Das Mahffbharatay II, 17^2 f. 

'») VI, 119, 63 f. 

46 
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which the latter catciies and shivers into three pieces. Then he takes his 
sword and shield to defend hirnseif, but Arjuna smashes his shield into a 
hundred pieces. Then Yiidhisthira orders his people to attack Bhisma, and 
the ParK.'avas rush from all sides on the warrior who is standing alone, 
until, just before sunset, bleeding from innumerable wounds, he falls 
headlong from his chariot. ^ And there are so many arrows sticking in 
his body on all sidtis that he does not touch the ground in his fall, but 
rests on a bed of arrows. 

Loud is the jubilation among the Paiu.avas, but boundless the 
lamentation in the camp of the Kauravas. It is agreed to call a truce in 
honour of the fallen hero, who had been so closely related to both the 
belligerent parties. And Paiy.'avas as well as Kauravas stand around the 

dying hero, tilled with admiration and sorrow. He greets the warriors, 

and tries to speak to them, 'fhe head of the dying man hangs feebly 
down. He begs for a cushion. They hasten to bring tine cushions, but he 
waves them aside smilingly. Then Arjuna takes three arrows, from his 
quiver and sn[)ports Bhisma’s head on them. 

Bhl.srna declares contentedly that this is what he wanted, and that this is 
a fitting bed for a hero. The dying hero exhorts Duryodhana in impressive 
words to conclude peace : Lei this battle end with rny deatli, O rny son,’' 

he says. Make peac-e with the Paiy.'avas.^’ Hut like a man sick unto 

death who refuses medicine, Duryodhana refuses the wise counsel of 
Bhisma. 

The detiant, but noble Karna also approaches to pay his respect to 
the dying l\ero. With dim eyes, the aged chief embraces him with one 
hand and exhorts him also to make ])eace with the Pandavas, the more 
so as, being the son of Kuntl, he is their brother. But Karna declares that 
he must remain faithful to Duryodhana and do his duty as a warrior iu the 
fight against the I^an<,'avas. lie sa^'s that he cannot do otherwise. Recon- 
ciled, Bhisma gives the brave warrior permission to fight, though it is 

') Th(i foolish ialc (VI, 11(5) in which Bhisma explains to Yudhi^tliira in the midst 
of tho battle that lie is weary of life, whoretipon iho latter, with choap courage, exhorts 
hie men to fight aguiiiat the hero, is just as much in contradiction with this description 
(VI, 120, 58 ft.) as the childish story (VI, 120, 32 ff.) which tolls how Vasus (divine beings) 
and H§is appear in the sky and approve of Bhi§raa‘s determination to die. These aro later 
inteqiolations, which pursue tho two-fold aim of whitewashing tho Panijavas and making 
Bhi^ina himself into a demi-god. In tho old poem Bhisma was surely only a mighty hero, 
whom the Pftndavas brought low in an unchi valrous manner. But the story of VI. 116, is 
know’n in the “ Dutaghatotkaca ’* (v. 19), ascribed to BhSsa. 
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truly painful to him that all his (efforts towards ])eace have been in 

Now that Bhisma has fallen, Karna again participates in the battle, 
and at his suggestion the old teacher Droiia is consecrated as eommander- 
in-ehief.‘^^ The fight is carried on under his command from the eleventh 
till the fifteenth day. 

On the tliirteenili day of the battle there is a sad event for the 
Piliujavas. The youthful, but valiant son of Ai’juna, Abhimanyu, ventures 
too far into the ranks of the (memy, is separated from his protectors by the 
Sindhu king Jayadratha, and is killed by Dussasana’s son. Arjuna swears 
to take a terrible revenge on the murderer of his son, meaning Jayadratha. 
So the principal event of the fourteenth day of tlie battle is the eornbat 
between Arjuna and Jayadratha, which drags on all day, and ends in the 
death of the latter. As Arjuna swore, he is killed before sundown. At 
the same time Bhima has been raging in the Kaurava army, killing many 
of Dhrtarastra’s sons. 

But on this day the fight is not interrupted as usual when the sun 
goes down. The combatants on both sides are so embittered that they 
can brook no interval, in spile of the approaching darkness. They fight 
on, by the light of torches and lamps. Individual heroes perform astound- 
ing feats. But Karna bears down esp(*cially hard on the Pandavas, and 
on Krsna’s advice the raksasa Gliatotkaca is sent out against Karna. 
The hero wrestles manfully with the giant monster, and the raksasa doeg 
fearful damage in tiie Kaurava host, until he is at last killed by Karna. 
But even in his very fall the giant Ghatotkaca tears an entire array of the 
Kauravas to the ground and crushes it. The Piindavas are very sorrowful 


') lu the old poem BliT^ma surely did not live after liis downfall than was 

eocessary to address a few words to Dnryodhana and Karna. Our MahShharata relates 
the curious story that IJlu^rna fell in the sun’s southerly course, Lc. in th(5 half-year 
before the winter solstice, but posti)oncd his death until tlie time of the sun’s northerly 
course (lUtarayana) ix, the half-year before tlie summer solstice. TIkj IJpani^ads teach 
that the soul, which traverses along tlie path of the gods to the world ol Brahtnan, must 
pass the uttarayana Up. V, 10, I ; Bth. Up. Vf, 2, lo). Out of this the theologians 

have derived the rule that a saint or yogiu, who desires to bo united with the Brahman, 
die in tho uiia ray ann. (Thus Bhagavad-glOl, VIll, 2U) The philo.sophor Sankara 
(on Yedanta*sQtra IV, 2, 20 f.) already speaks of the fact that Blii§ma had chosen the 
uttarSyana for his death. At that time therefore, (8th century A.D.) the story of 
l^higma’s death must already have been related as in our present MahablnXrata. 

®) The battle under the leadership of Drona forms the contents of the seventh 
book {Dronaparvan) . 
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ai file death of Bblma^s son (jhatotkaca, only Krsna rejoices; for the fact 
is that Karna had used the spear given him by Indra, which he had saved 
lip for Arjuna, ‘ against the raksasa. This was the very thing that 
Krsna had intended. 

The fight rages on, until the warriors of both sides are overpowered 
by sleep. It is only with difficulty that the most conscientious of the 
warriors keep up. Many of them, weary and drowsy, drop on their ele- 
phants, chariots and horses, whilst others, blinded by sleej), reel about and 
even shiy their own friends. Then Arjuna the warrior takes pity, and in a 
resounding voice giv^es the combatants permission to devote some time 
to sleep. The foes, too, joyfully welcome this pioposal, and both gods and 
men bless Arjuna for tliese words. And in the midst of the field of battle, 
steeds, elephants and warriors lie down to slumber. 

(The following literal prose translation of a few verses can only give a 
feeble impression of the poetic beauty of tlie nocturnal scene here describ- 
ed ; the style recalls in some places the lyric3 of a Kalidasa.^) 

‘‘Then, overpowenKl by sleep, all the great chariot-fighters grew 
silent. And they lay down, some on their steeds’ backs, others in the 
body of their chariots, yet others on tin* necks of their elephants, and 
many otlnn-s stretched (.ln*mselves on the ground. With their weapons, 
with clubs, swords, battle-axes and lances, fully armeJ, they lay down to 

sleep, some here, others there The elephants, lying on the ground 

breathing heavily, looked like mounds, over which giant snakes hissed 
by. . .. . . Ami this slumbering liost, lying there miconsciou.s, in its deep 

repose, resembled a wondrous picture painted on the canvas by a skilful 
artist. . .Then the sublime moon appeared suddenly in the East with its 
rmldy beams of 1igiit...In the twinkling of an eye the earth was flooded 
with light, and the deep, unfathomable darkness sped swiftly away... 
But in the radiant moonlight this host of wa^Tiors awoke, as a grove of 
hundred-leaved day lotus blossoms awakens at the touch of the sun’s rays. 
And as the tide of the ocean arises when the moon shines forth, so this 
sea of troops awoke at the rising of the constellation of night. But then, 
0 King, the tight for the annihilation of the world began afresh among 
these people, who longed for the highest region of heaven.’’ 

And the bloody strife lasts uninterrupted till the grey dawn. The 
fifteenth day of the battle is at hand. The sun rises in the East, and the 

‘) He mi^ht only use it onco, sen above ]). aol. 

Kvoii npart from a few veraes inaerted by a later writer of ornate poetry, 

=’) VII, 185, 87 ff. 
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niUTiors of both armies dismount from their horses, elephants and chariots; 
oazinjj^ upwards towards the sun-t^od, they perform their morning devo- 
tions with folded hands. This interlude on.y lasts a moment, however, 
;u)d the battle rages on. Two of the most excellent heroes, Kings Drupada 
jiud Virata, fall by Dropa’s hand. The Paiy.^ava heroes try in vain to cut 
down this knight. An astonishing hand-to-hand fight between Drona 
and Arjuna, teacher and pupil, whicli even the celestial ones watch with 
admiration, leads to no result, as the pupil is not inferior to his teacher in 
A,i\y of his feats of arms. It is now again Krana who conceives a devilish 
lii(3k. At his instigation, Blilrna kills an elephant whicli happens to answer 
to the name of Asvatthfiman, and then calls out loudly, approaching Drona, 
that Asvatthaman, which is also the name of Drona^s son, has been killed. 
Drona is frightened, but does not yet believe the report. It is only when 
Yudhisthira, who is famous for his love of truth, repeats the lie, at the 
persuasion of Krsna, that Drona is compelled to believe it. Overcome 
with sorrow, he casts his weapons aside and stands, lost in deep meditation. 
This is the moment utilised by Drupada’s son Dhrstadyumna to cut off 
tlie head of the eighty-five years old Drona. Vainly does Arjuna shout 
that the venerable teacher must not be slain. Dhrstadyumna has accom- 
plished the deed, and thrown the cornmander-in -chief head in the midst 
of the Kauravas, who, liorror-sticken, take to flight. It is only now that 
A.^vattiiaman hears the news of the death of his father, and he swears 
bloody vengeance on tlie Panealas and the Pant.'avas. 

After the fall of Drona, Kama is chosen as commander-in-chief of the 
Kauravas, but lie is in command for only two days. On the sixteenth 
day of the battle, Bhima and Asvatthaman, Arjuna and Karna perform 
marvels of bravery, but there is no decisive result. Ou the morning of the 
seventeenth day of the battle, Karna demands that Salya, king of the 
Madras, be given to him as his charioteer, for only then could he be 
a match for Arjuna, who had so excellent a charioteer in Krsna, At first 
^5alya is unwilling to render service to a man of lower rank, but he finally 
consents on condition that he may be allowed to say what he pleases in 
Karna^s presence. He then makes full use of this concession. While 
he is driving Karna’s chariot, he heaps insult and scorn on the latter. It 
is true that Karna is not outdone by him : he abuses the Madras, Salya’s 
people, in cutting words, and describes them as being false, hypocritical, 
addicted to drunkenness, immorality and incest. On the other hand Salya 


' This fi^ht forms the coiitunts of the evjhih book {Karvai>tn vun). 
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tells Karna that the Ahgas, over whom he rules, sell their wives and 
children.^ ^ At length Durjodhana restores the peace between the two, 
and they go forth to the battle. 

While Arjuna seeks to get at Karna, BhJma causes dreadful slaughter 
among the sons of Dhrtarastra, again killing many of them. With his 
weighty club he hurls Dussasana down from his chariot, springs at him, 
tears open his breast and drinks his warm life-blood, as be had once 
sworn/'^t The foes retreat shuddtu’ing at this sight. Meanwhile 
Arjuna and Karna have come to close (piarters, and a terrible duel is 
fought, in which even the gods take part: Indra f<^r Arjuna, and Surya for 
Karna. Like two wild elephants goring each other with their tusks, the 
two heroes shower each other with arrows. Tn vain does Ar juna endeavour 
to bring Karna to earth. Then one wheel of Karna’s chariot begins to 
sink into the ground.*^ > Karna now tries to pull the chariot out, 
and asks Arjuna to make a break in the combat-, in accordance with the 
rules of warfare. Krana, however, j)crsuades Arjuna to have no regard to 
this; and Arjuna, generally a model of chivalry, kills Karna IreacJieroudy, 
while the latter is still busy with his chariot. A light radiates from the 
body of the fallen hero, and he retains his beauty even in death. 

There is great joy in the camp of the Paty -avas, hut the Rauravas Ileo 
in fear. 

It is only with much trouble that Dnryodhaua succeeds in assembling 
and inspiriting his troops for further lighting. Eahja is tlu! commander- 
in-chief on the eighteenth day of the battle. Vndliisthira is selected to 
underbake single combat vvith Salya. After a long and fierce contest, 
Yudhisthira slays Salya at about midday. The Kauravas tlee. Only 
Duryodhana and Sakuni with a small baud still olfer desperate resistance. 
Sahadeva kills Sakuiii. Arjuna and Bhirna cause fearful carnage. The 
host of the Kauravas is now entirely annihilated. 


‘) TIrie whole of tlie very reniarkiible Roction (VIII, is oxfcremely iiitercstinLj 

from tho point of view of et. hnolof^y and tlio history of civilization. 

Sec above, p. 344. 

Although we already know (seoabov^e p. 356) that this happone in, consequence 
of tlie troaoliery of Salya, tho matter is here presented as though this mishap had bofallon 
Karna as the result of the curse of a Brahman whom ho hud offended (VIH,42, 41 and 
90,81). Tho entire narrative of the light between Arjuna and Karna (VI II, 86-94) has 
been touched ap to a gn;at extent. Of. Oldcnbertj^ Das Mahabharata, pp. 50 ff., where he 
says that in this instance nothing is loft of the old poem, but that “ anew poem was created 
on the^ld theme.'’ 

*) This day of battle forms the contents of the ninth book (iSalyaparvan). 
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Durjodhana flees alone to a pond, where he hides himself. Besides 
liim, there are only three surviving heroes, Krtavarman, Krpa and 
Asvatthaman. The sun has already set. The camp of the Kauravas lies 
there, empty and forsaken. The Paiyjavas seek the fugitive Duryodhana 
and at lengtii And him. Yudhisthira challenges him to single combat. 
Duryodhana says that he is not prepared to fight until the following 
morning, and that he has fled to the pond from fatigue and not from fear. 
Hut Yudhisthira insists upon the duel being fought on the spot, and he 
promises him that he shall remain king, even if he kill only one of them. 
The duel is to be fought between Duryodhana and Bhlrna. The fight 
with clubs is introduced by the usual duel of words. Baladeva, Krsna's 
brother, who had not taken part in the battle, comes from a long distance, 
in order to be a spectator of the cdub fight. The gods, loo, watch the 
spectacle in astonishment and admiration. As two bulls butt each other 
with their horns, so the two heroes rain blows on each other with their clubs, 
(’overed with blood all over tliey both continue fighting. They lacerate 
each other with their clubs like two cats which are quarrelling over a piece 
of meat. They both accomplish marvels of valour, and the issue remains 
indecisive. Then Krsna tells Arjuna that Bhima will never be able to 
defeat Duiwodhana in fair fight, for though Bluma is the stronger fighter, 
Duryodhana is more skilful. But he reminds him of the words of Bhlrna, 
when on the occasion of tin' insult to Draupadl,^^ the former had sworn to 
smash Duryodhana’s thigh. Tiien Arjuna slaps his own left thigh, before 
Hhimahs eyes. Bhlrna understands this hint, and whilst his o, ponent is 
taking a leap preparatory to striking, Bhlmji smashes his thigh, so that 
he breaks down like a tree uprooted by the storm. But Baladeva, who 
has been watching the fight, hurls angry words at Bhlrna, accusing him 
of fighting for in an honest did) fight it is forbidden to strike 

oiufs opponent below tlie navel. FI is brother Krsna has some diffieulty 
in restraining him from chastising Blilma ; hut in vain does Krsna seek to 
persuade his brother by his sojdiistry that Bhlrna has acted rightly. 
Honest Baladeva mounts his chariot in anger and drives away, promising 
that Bhlrna shall always be known in the world as a dishonest fighter, but 
Duryodhana as an hone.st one. 

Thereuf)on Yudhisthira sends Ivrsria to Hastina-pura to console and 
pacify DhrtarSstra and Gandhari, and Kr^na performs his errand to the 


D Seo above, p. 345. 
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best of his ability. The Fandavas decide to spend the night outside the 
camp, on the bank of a river. 

No sooner do Asvatthatnan and his two corn})anions hear the news 
of the fall of Duryodhana, tlian tliey hasten to the scene of the fight, and 
lament tiie hero, who lies there with his thighs smashed. But Asvattha- 
man swears that he will annihilate all the PaUvavas, whereupon the dying 
Duryodhana solemnly appoints him cornmander-in-ehief, though it is not 
quite obvious os what, as there is no army left. 


Th(^ norlu.rual slam/ liter in the camp of the Fandaras.^ ^ 

The three surviving Kaiirava heroes, having taken leave of Duryo- 
dhana, have repaired to the shade of a tree at some distance from the 
field of battle, in order to sj)end the night there. Krpa and Krtavarman 
have fallen asleep, but Asvalthaman is k<‘))t awake by rage and thirst for 
revenge. Then In* sees a flock of crows nestling in the branches of the 
tree beneath which they are resting, and how suddenly, in the middle of 
the night, a dreadful-looking owl comes along and kills all the sleeping 
birds. This sight suggests to him the idea of falling upon his foes in 
their sleep and murdering them. He awaken.s the two other heroes, and 
tells them of his plan. Krpa. seeks to dissuade him, as it is wrong to fall 
upon the sleeping and the defenceless. Asvalthaman, however, retorts that 
the Paiy’avas have long ago broken the bridge of riglit in a hundred 
fragments,’’ that they need now only obey the dictates of revenge, and 
that no man living shall j)revcnt him from carrying out his intention. 

I shall kill the Fancalas, the murderers of my father, in the sleep-time 
of night, even though 1 be reborn as a worm or as a winged in. sect for the 
deed!”^^ With this resolve, he mounts his cliariot and drives to the 
hostile camp. Like a thief he creeps in, whilst the two other heroes keep 
guard at the gate of the camp, so as to kill any who might attempt flight. 
He breaks into the tent of Dhr^^dyumna (who had killed his father) 
awakens him with a kick, and strangles him like a head of cattle. Then 
he passes like the god of death from tent to tent, from bed to bed, and 
murders without meri^y all the sleeping and drowsy heroes, one after 
another, including the five sons of Draupadi, and Sikhaudin. Before 


D This forms the contents of tl»e tenth book {Saitpfiknparmn). 

®) Cf. with this scene Th. Beujey^ Das Pautschatantra 1, pp. 33(5 ff 
») X, 6, 18-27. 
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uii^lnipjht all tlie warriors of the hostile army are dead. Thousands are 
wallowing in their gore. Kaksasas and Pisaeas, the tiesh-eating demons 
who swarm in the night, come prowling into the cam}) in their multitudes, 
to feast on the llesh and blood of the murdered. When morning lii^ht 
apj^ears, deathly stillness again reig»>s supreme far and wide over the camp. 

But the three heroes hasten to the spot where tiie dying Duryodhana 
sill! lies, so as to tell him tlie news of the slaughter of the hostile warriors. 
When Duryodhana has heard what to him are glad tidings, he gives up 
lh(^ s])irit g)-atefu!ly and joyfully. 

In the meantime Dhratadyumna’s charioteer, the only survivor, has 
s cretiy informed the Faiy.'avas of I lie terrible news that their and 
i)ruj)ada’s sons have been murdered and the entire host annihilated. 
\iidhi8thira loses eonseiousness, and is only su})ported at some pains by 
liis brothers. Then he sends for l)rau[)adl and the other women of the 
Jainily. lie goes to the eani]), and almost breaks down at the sight which 
meets his eyes. Then Draupadi approaches, and in lier overwhelming 
Kinow for her murdered sons and brothers, she Congratulates her husband 
Vudiiisthira on his splendid victory in wonls of bitterest irony. But as 
iioimdless as her mourning is her hatred for tie' murderer A^vattliaman, 
;i' d she refuses to take nourishment until tiiis fetirful deed be avenged. 

Whether and how, in thn original epic, the deed of 
A'^a^atthalna^ was avenged, is no longer evident from our 
.Malifibhrirata, owing to insendions and reca*stings. The 
ioilowing is related in a rather luiintelligible and confused 
in an ner : 

Bbima puisnes Asvatthaman and tights with him, but really gets the 
Worst of it. At all events he does not kill liim, but Asvatthaman 
voluntarily gives him a. jewel desired by Draupadi, which has grown on 
his head. ( There was never any previous mention of this remarkable 
iicad-ornament.) ILi is, moreover, in po.ssession of a wonderful weapon, 
Hath which he destroy- the last scion of the Kuru race, who is still lying 
the womb of Utlara, Vrjuna^s daughter-in-law, as an embryo; for this 
I' Hson Uttaia later on gives birth to a dead child, which is, however, 
I'/'vived by Krsija. 'This is Pariksit, the father of that Jamw^ejaya^ at 
whose snake-sacrifice the Mahabharata is supposed to have been first 
recited. But Krsna pronounces a curse on Asvatthaman, condemning 
him to wander about the world for three thousand years — a kind of 

47 
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Ahasuerus — alone, avoided by all human creatures, spreading the odonr 
of blood and festering discharge, and laden with all diseases. 

It is difficult to say whether any of all this belongs to 
the old poem. Jertainly the lament for the dead still 
belonged to it. 


The wowen's laweni for ike dead^) 

In vain do Sahjaya and Vidura endeavour to console tlje old, blind 
King Dhrtarastra in his unspeakable grief. He breaks down again and 
again, and at length Vyasa also comes to give him consolation. The 
funeral ceremonies for the dciul must now, however, be performed. Tlu 
king therefore sends for his consort Gandharl and the other ladies of tlu- 
court, and, lamenting loudly, they wend their way out of the city towards 
the field of battle. On the way they meet the three surviving Kauravii 
heroes, who tell them of the terrible carnage which they have made in 
the night in the liostile camp. They do not stay, however, but mak(^ 
good their escape, as they fear the vengeance of the Paiy lavas. Soon 
afterwards, indeed, the live sons of Paiydi come along with Krsna, and 
fall in with the procession of the mourners. After some diiiiculty, Krsna 
succeeds in effecting some kind of reconciliation between the Panilava-^ 
and the aged king and (jueen, though it is very diflicult for Gandhan 
to forgive Bhlma who lias not left alive a single one of her liundred sons. 
But Draupadl, too, has lost all her sons, and community of grief con- 
tributes towards the reconciliation. 

Here follows the Lament of Gandharl, which is one of 
the most beautiful parts of the whole epic, as a masterpiece 
of elegiac poetry, as well as for the clear descriptions of the 
battlefield, recalling the pictures of a Wereschagin. The 
whole scene becomes so much the more impressive, owing to 
the fact that the poet does not himself tell the story, but 
lets the aged mother of heroes recount what she sees with 
her own eyes.^^ 

It forms the contents of the eleventh book (Siriparvan). 

“) Although it i« expressly stated (XI, 16,10 f.) that Dhrfcarfi9t.ra and the women 
have arrived at Kuruk^etra and see the bloody battle*field before them, yet it is related 
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TLe procession of the mourners reaches the battlefield. Awful is the 
yiirht of the mangled corpses, around which birds of prey, jackals and 
II(‘sl]-eating demons s\varm, whilst the mothers and wives of . he fallen 
heroes wander about, lamenting, among the corpses. All this is seen by 
(Jandhari who begins her lament addressed to Krsna. She also espies 
nuryodhana, and painfully remembers how he had said farewell to her 
on Ibe eve of the battle. He, whom once lovely women cooled with 
their fans, is now fanned only by the birds of prey with their wings.” 
Blit still more than at the sight of her valiant son, at the sight of all 
her hundred sons lying there in the dust but nevertheless assured of a 
jjlace in heaven, she is moved vvitii compassion toward her daughters-in-Iaw 
who are running iiitlier and thither among the corpses of their hnsbands 
;md sons, in wild despair, and with their hair flying. She sees her 
intcdligent son Vikarna lying, with dismembered limbs, in the midst of 
slain elephants — ‘^as when the moon is surrouivled by dark clouds in the 
autumnal sky.” Tlien she sees the youthful Abhimaiiyu, Arjuna’s son, 
whose beauty even death has not been able entirely to destroy. Ilis 
nil fortunate young wife draws near to him, strokes him, removes his 
heavy armour, binds liis bloody cmrls together, lays his head on htu* lap, 
and speaks to the dead heio in the tenderest words : slie begs him to 
remember her sometimes, when ho is taking delight in beautiful heavenly 
women in the divine regions. Then her gaze ivsts on Karna, the hero 
who had once been so rnucdi feared by all, and who now lies there like a 
tree brought low by the storm, 'fhen she sees her son-in-law, the Sindhu 
king Jayadratlia, whose wives vainly strive to chase the greedy birds 
of prey from the corpse, whilst her own daughter Dussala is seeking her 
llU^baa(^s head amid lamentations. Ther(‘, agiin, she sees Salya, the 
Madra king, whose tongue is just being oatiMi by vultures, while his 
lamenting wives sit around him, “like passionate female elephants 
around an elephant that has sunk into the riiire.” She sees Bhfsma, 
too, reposing on his bed of arrows — 'Hhis sun among men goes to his 
rest, as the sun sets in the sky.” And after she has lamented also for 
Droua and Drupada and all the great heroes who have fallen, she turns 
with angry words to Krsna and reproaclies him with not having prevented 


■0 the of the eaiito that GaiidliSri, by her piou.s austerities, has received divine 

vision by the mercy of Vyisn, enabling her to survey the bittlo-fiold from a great distance. 

This is certainly a feature which is foreign to the old poem, the chnrisy idea of a lator 

pedant. 
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the aiiniliilation of the Fan^iavas and the Kaiiravas. And she pronomieew 
a curse Ui)on him, that after thiifcy-six years he sliall cause the destruction 
of his own race, and tliat he himself shall perish miserably in the 
wilderness. 

Then Yudhisthira «’ives orders for the performance of the funeral 
ceremonies for all the fallen. Pyres are erected and butter and oil are 
poured over them. Sweet-scented woods and costly silk garments, broken 
chariots and wea])Ou.s are burned willi the corpses. After the rites and 
lamentations for tlie dead have been eoinpleied, at which the strangers and 
the friendless are not forgotten, they all rt^pair to the bank of the Ganges, 
in order to oJBPer Ihe usual libations for the dead. 

This is probably the point at which the old poem ended. 
Our Mahabhilrata continues the story of the lieroes. 

The fiorse-sacrifice, ^ ) 

It is only on the occ:ision of <he offering of the gilts to the dep.irlCiJ, 
that KuntI first tells lier son Yndhisthir.i that Kama, too, was one of licr 
sons, and asks him to offer the libation for Karna as his eldest brother. 
Yudhisthira is no v sud, not only at having caused tine downfall of sn 
many relatives and friends, but at having been guilty (weii of fratrieid'.; 
to Karna. Inconsolable, he announces his intention of going into the 
forest and becoming an ascetic. In vain do his brothers and Krsna 
endeavour to persuade him to take over the reins of government — he insists 
upon his resolve, until at length Vyasa comes and advises him to oifer a 
horse-sacrifiee, thereby purging himself of all his .sins, Y^udhisthira acts 
on this advice. Arrangements are made for the great sacrifice. As required 
by the ritual, the sacrificial horse is let. loose, to wander about at will for 
one year. Arjiuia is selected to aceonipany and protect the horse. Me 
follows the horse from laud to land throughout the world. In these wander- 
ings he has to fight many a battle, for everywhere he encounters tribes 
whose warriors have been d(3feited in the Ivuru battle, and which take up 
a hostile attitude towards him. He performs feats of great heroism, but 
avoids unnecessary bloodshed as far as possible, and invites all the defeated 
kings to tlie horse-sacrifice. At the end of a year he returns with the 

’) This foriifis tljo contents of tlio fourteenth book (Ah^amedhikapurvan). He^ardinp; 
Books XII and XIII see below. 
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sacrificial horse to Hastinapura, where he is received amid g'reat rejoicin^^s. 
Now the sacrificial feast begins, and all the invited kings fiock in. The 
horse is killed with exact observance of all the sacrificial requirements and 
sacrificed in the fire. The Pan</avas breathe the smoke of the burnt 
marrow, whereby all their sins are made as nought. After the completion 
of the sacrifici*, Yudhisthira presents Vyasa with '' the whole earth. The 
latter generously returns the gift to him, and exhorts him to give the 
jiriests much gold. After Yudhisthira has aecordirigly given away vast, 
(juantities of gold to the priests, he is free of his sins, and thence- 
forward rules his kingdom as a good and ])ioiis king, 

I)/i'jrtarast/a\s end. 

The old king Dhrtarastra,^ t as head of the family' , is still consulted 
on all matters, and he and his consort Gandharl are always held in high 
esteem. Thus the old king still lives for fifteen years at the court of 
Yudhi '^thira in the b('st understanding with the Pan^javas, which is only 
spoilt to some extent by the king^s relation to Bhtma. The king could 
never find it in his heart entirely to forgive this man who had robbed 
him of all his sons, and the defiant IBnma hurt his aged undoes feelings 
only loo often by his unseemly s})eech. 'Fhas after lifteen years the aged 
king resolv(‘(i to retire into the forest as a hermit. Yudhislihira consented 
only uuwilliugly. [5ut Krsua says that it has always been the custom for 
pious kings to end their days either as a warrior on the field of battle or 
else as a lun’mit in the forest. Thus Dhrtarastra and Gandharl go forth 
into the forest, and Kuntl, Safijaya and Vidura join them. After a 
time the Pandavas visit their relatives in the forest hermitage, just as 
the sage Vidura is dying. Two years later the Paryjavas receive the news 
that Dhrtarastra, Gandharl and Kuntl have lost their lives in a forest fire, 
whilst Sanjaya has gone to the Himalayas. 

The destniciion of Kr^na and hia mce.^ ^ 

Thirty-six years after the great battle in tlie Kuril field the Pandavas 
receive the sad news that Giindharl’s curse lias come true, and that 
Krsua has perished with all his race. At a drinking bout the chiefs of 

*) Here bof^ius the fifiemtJi book (AanimavasiWparvan) . 

‘^) Related in the Binteeitth book {ManHalnparvan). 

“ ) See above, p. 372. 
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two clans fall to quarrelling, in which they are soon joined by others. A 
general club figiit ensues, Krsna transforming sedges into clubs, and the 
men of the Yadava elans kill each other. Krsna looks around for his 
brother Baladeva, but is just in time to witness his dying hour. A white 
snake runs out of Baladeva’s mouth, and hastens to the ocean, ’ ^ where 
it is received by the most famous snake demons. Then Krsna lies down 
in the desolate forest, and bec3otnes absorbed in deep meditation. Here he 
is mistaken by a hunter named Jara {i.e. “ Old Age ” ) for an antelope, 
and is shot and killed by an arrow in the sole of his foot, the only spot at 
which he is vulnerable. 


The last journey of (he Pandavas, 

The Pary lavas are inconsolable for the death ot* their faithful friend, 
and soon afterwards they resolve to go forth upon their last journey.'^ - 
Yudhisthira a})points Fariksit as king, and says farewell to his subjects. 
Then the five brothers and their wife Draupadi, all clothed in garments 
of bast, and accompanied only by a dog, wander forth to the Himalayas 
which they ascend, and reach the divine mountain Meru. On the way 
to heaven Drauj)adl first falls dead, then Sahadeva, next Nakula, soon 
afterwards Arjuna, and lastly Bhiina. Then ludi'a comes driving in liis 
celestial chariot, to fetch YudhisHiira to heaven.^ ^ he latter, however, 
does not wish to aeeornpany him, as he does not desire to dwell in heaven 
without his brothers. Then Indra [)romises him that he shall see his 
brothers as well as Draupadi again in heaven. But Yudliisthira also 
insists upon his dog entering heaven as well, and this Indra will not allow 
under any circumstances. At length the dog reveals himself as the god 
Dharma, and evinces his great satisfaction at Yudljisthira^s faithfulness. 
Tims they reach heaven, but Yudhisthira by no means wants to stay there, 

*) A beautiful example of the idea of the soul assuming the form of a snako, 
prevalent among so many peoples. In the Gorman legend, too, of King G untram, the 
soul, ill the form of a snake, iasuos out of the ynouth of the sleeping king into a hill. 

') With this Ijogins the aeventeenih book {Malin'pruHthanikaparvanf, 

'‘) In an essay “ Points do contact entre Mahabh&rata ot lo Sh&h-n&mah ’’ JA. s. 8 t. X, 
1887, pp. 38 ff., cf. JBRAS 17, Pi'oceed , pp. ii ff.) J. Darmeateter has compared 
Yudhi^thira’s ascent to heaven with the disappearance of Kai Khoaru in the Persian 
heroic epic. Kai Khoaru, too, climbs a high mountain and reaches heaven in the flesh. 
Like YudhieVluJ^a’s brothers, the Pehlevaus (heroes) accompanying Kai Khosrn, also 
perish on the way. Nevertheless the two episodes are fundamentally so different tliat 
I cannot believe in any connection (Of. also Barth in RER t, 19, 1889, pp. 162 ff.) 
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as be does not see either his brothers or Draupadl. N;>iv when he even 
sees Duryodhana seated upon a heavenly throne, and honoured by all, be 
has had enough of heaven, and demands to be conducted to the worlds 
where his brothers and heroes like Karna are. Then the gods give him a 
inessei; ger to accompany him to liell, where he sees the terrible tortures of 
the damned. He is already turning away from this awful sight, when he 
hears voices imploring him to stay, as a beneficent breath of air emanates 
from him. Full of pity he asks the tortured souls who they are, and he is 
iiilormed that they are his brothers and friends. Then he is seized by pain 
and anger at the injustice of Fate, and he sends the messenger back to the 
gods i.o tell them that he will not go to heaven, but will remain in hell. 
But soon the gods come down to him, and Indra ox{)lains to him that those 
who have sinned most are sent first to heaven and then to hell, whereas those 
who have only committed a few sins, atone for these rapidly in hell, and 
then enjoy eternal blessedness in heaven. He himself had to visit hell 
first, owing to his having deceived Droua, and in the same way his 
brothers and friends had to be purged of their sins in hell. Soon, however, 
all the horror of hell vanishes ; they all find themselves in heaven, and 
assume the form of gocls.‘^^ 

This principal story, which has here been briefly 
sketched, constitutes not quite one-half of the eighteen books 
of the Maliabharata."^^ The other half consists of those parts 
of the work, partly narrative and partly didactic, which hav^e 
no bearing, or only a very slight one, on the conflict of the 
Kauravas and the Pjlndavas. An account of this will be 
given in the following chapters. 

Ancient Heroic Poetry in the Mahabharata. 

Among the tasks of the ancient Indian bards was also 
that of tracing the genealogical trees of the kings, or, if 


' Here begins the eighteenth (last) book {Svargarohanaparvan) . 

“ Cf. with this episode the legend of VipaScit iu the Mflrka^deya Parana (below) and 
see also L. Bcherman^ MateriaUeu zur Greschichto der indischen Visioaslitteratur, Leipzig, 
1892, pp. 48 S, 

* The eighteen parvans or books of the Mahabh»lrata contain together 2,109 
Adhyflyas or cantos (in the Bombay edition) .* of these about 1,000 deal with the principal 
narrative. 
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necessai’y, of inventing them, fienealogical verses (anuvainsa- 
s'loka) therefore, form an essential part of the old heroic 
poetry. And the first hook of the Mahabliarata contains a 
whole section, entitled Sainhha vaparvan or “ section of the 
origins,” in wiiicli the genealogy of the heroes is traced back 
to their first ancestors who were descended from the gods^ 
and many interesting legends about these old kings of ancient 
times are relatial. Of course, among these ancestors of the 
Kauravas and Pantlavas belonging to the Bharata race, that 
Bharain is not missinc,', from whom tin? Mahahharata itself 
nas derived its naim\ Bharata is tlie son of King Dusijnnia 
and of t^nkunfala, so f imous from the drama of Kalidasa, and 
whose story is also told in the Sambhava|)arvan. 

Unfortunately, Imwever, this A'ery Sakuntala episode of 
the Mahahharata " has been handed down to us in a much 
deteriorated and probably also mutilated, form which seems 
to have retained only a few features of the old heroic poem 
and could hardly hav<? formed the profotype of Kalidasa’s 
[)oetn. 'I'he descriptions of the forest, the chase and the 
hermitages, are spun out not to “ epic ” but to pedantic length 
partly after the pattmai of the later ornate poetry. The story 
itself is unattractive ami has no artistic basis. The fact that 
^akunlala is not acknowledged by tlie king is not accounted 
for, as in Kalidasa’s f)lay, by a curse and the story of the lost 
ring, but by the king’s desire to remove every doubt, on tin- 
part of his courtiers, as to the genuineness of the royal 
birth of his son. I’herefore he provmkes as it were, a divine 
judgment, lie pretends not to know Sakuntala. and refuses to 

I, (vS. 75 . Au Kiifg'lish translution of the ^akuntalu, epinode by Cbarles 
nppoaied aw ourly tis lidi in A, iJalrytnplo’B Oriental Hepertory and separately, (London, 
1795) ; n lOietvch trnusbviion Iry A. Chezy nn an a.pi»Gudix to l»is edition of KftHdasa's 
Sakantalti <lruma (Paris, 1830); (Jorman tranalation.s by B. Tlirzcl (1833), A. F. 
von Bchack (1877. Stimuien vom Gaiigea, pp, 32 ff.), J. J. Meyer, Das Weib i?n altindischen 
Fpos, pp. 08 ff., anti \\L Perzig (indiacho Frzfthlor, Vol. 12, Leipzig 1923, pp. 50 ff,). The 
Ktimbbakonam edition haR enlarged, and spoiled the traditional text gtill more, S. 
M. iriaUn-ai/j, Ind. Ant. !898, p. 186; J. J. Meyer, l.o., p. 76 note, and Porzig, Ic., pp. 128 fif 
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acknowledge his son, until a heavenly voice announces, before 
the whole court, that Sakuntahi has spoken the truth and 
that her child is really the son of King Dusyanta. Here we 
meet the two verses which we know for certain belong to the 
oldest part of the Sakuntala poem and are taken from the old 
bard poetry.*' 

“ The mother is but the leathern bag (for the preservation of the seed), 
it is to the father that the child belongs ; the son, whom he has begotten, 
is himself.^' Cherish^) thy son, Dusyanta, do not scorn, i^akuntala ! 

A son, O King, who begets offspring again, leads (the fathers) up 
(to heaven) out of Yama’s abode. And thou art the creator of this seed, 
tsakuntala has spoken the truth,” 

There are very probably also many old and genuine verses 
preserved in the dialogue between Sakuntala, who stands up 
for her rights and those of her son, and the king wlio does not 
wish to acknowledge her. In any case a dialogue of this kind 
must have formed one of the principal parts of the old 
narrative, and moralising maxims, like the following beautiful 
verse, may have occurred in Sakuntala’s speech : 

“ None sees me ” : so when bent on sin, 

The fool imagines, madly bold ; 

For gods his evil deeds behold ; 

The soul, too, sees the man within.”'*) 

Sakuntalil also probably spoke of the happiness and 
blessing which a son brings to his father, as in the verses : 

“ He himself has begotten himself again as a son,'*' thu.s say (he 
wise ones. Therefore shall a man look upon his wife, the mother of his 
sons, as upon his own mother.” 

‘) This is proved by their repeated occiirrenco, for wo find the same vorsos (I, 74,109 f.) 
quoted af?ain as “ ^''ouealogical verses ” (anuvamsaslokau) in the Malulbharata (I, 95, 29 f ), 
and they recur in tho Harivamsa (32, 10 ff.), Vignu-Purana (IV, 19), Vilyu-Pur/lna (99, 135 f. 
AnSS ed.), Mateya- Parana (49, 12 f. AnSS ed.) and Bhagavata-Purana (IX, 20, 21 f.). 

“) Cf. the verses translated abovo, on pp. 211 f- 

Because of this word “cherish’’ (bhara), the boy received the name Bluirata. 

*) I, 74, 17. Translated by J. IfutV, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, p. 8. 

Similarly Aitareya-BrShmarja VIT, 13; rf, above, pp, 211 f. 

48 
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“ Is there any higher blessedness than to see the little son return 
from play, covered with dust, and run to embrace his father’s knees?” 

He has sprung from thy loins, from one soul another eoui has sprung 
forth. Bi'hf Id thy son, like a second self in a lake clear as a mirror 1 ” >) 

Yet it i.s not {trobablo that all the beautiful sayings which 
are placed in the month of Sakuntala really belonged to tho 
old heroic poem, sayings which deal with the happiness of 
marriage, and the duties of husband and wife, with paternal 
duties, and wijh truthfulness. Some of the verses, which 
refer to matrimonial laws and right of succession and which 
have been taken directly from the legal literature, rather 
indicate that Hrahmauical scholars utilised the speeches of 
Sakuiitalii for the purpose of bringing in as many sentences 
as possible on morality and law. This does not prevent our 
finding in these very .speeches some of the most magnificent 
examples of Indian gnomic poetry, like the following: 

“A wife is half the man, transcends 
In value far all other friends. 

She every earthly blessing brings. 

And even redemption from her springs.” 

“ In lonely lioiirs, companions bri ght, 

Tliese charminjjj women give delight; 
lake fathers wise, in duty tried, 

To virtuous ads they prompt and guide. 

WheueVu’ we suffer pain and grief, 

Like mothers kind they bring relief/^ 

“ The weary man whom toils oppress, 

VYhen travelling through life’s wilderness, 

Finds in his spouse a place of rtsf, 

And there abides, refreshed and blest.” 2) 

Among the ancestors of the heroes of the Mahabbarata 
a king Vayati is mentioned, whose history is also related in 


•) I, 74, 47; 52; 6-1. 

*) I, 74, 40, 42 ; 49 trauhlatod by J, Uair, 1. c., pp. 134 f. 
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the Sambhavaparvan,” the section of the genealogical 
bard-poetry.^^ “But just as the old Sakuntala poem was uti- 
lised for the purpose of pointing Brahmanical teachings on law 
and morality, so also the old Yayati legend, which seems 
originally to have been a kind of Titan legend, was trans- 
formed into a moral narrative, whereby it became a popular 
subject for ascetic poetry. However, the traces of the old 
heroic poetry are by no means entirely effaced ; they are 
discernible particularly in a certain racy humour, with which 
the story of the two wives of the king is related. Out of 
the contents of the Yayati episode only the following extract 
can be given : 

Devayail, daughter of the Asura priest ^ukra, Las been insulted by 
Sarniisthii, daughter of the Asura king. For this reason the priest wishes to 
leave the king. Now the latter, in order to appease the priest, gives his 
daughter to DevayanI as her handmaiden. Soon afterwards Devayani 
becomes the wife of King Yayati, who has to promise to have no inter- 
course with her servant,’* Princess Sarmistha. But the king breaks 
liis promise, marries Sarmi-tha secretly, and begets three sons with her. 
Jealous Devayani finds it out, and complains to her father Sukra. The 
latter pronounces a curse upon Yayati that he shall immediately lose 
ins youth and become old and decrepit ; however, at the request of YaySti, 
hi' tones the curse down in as much as Yayati may transfer his old age to 
someone else. 

Now Yayati, after having become suddenly old and wrinkled and 
grey, asks his sons, one after the other, to relieve him of his old age and 
to give him their youth, as he has not yet enjoyed life sufficiently. None of 
the elder sons will agree to this exchange, whereupon they are cursed by 
their father. Only the youngest, Purii, declares his willingness. He 


D The story is first told briefly ia i, 75, then repeated with many details in I, 76-93. 
Tile last part of the legend, with a few additions, is then told once again in V, 120-123. 
The episode has been translated into German by A. Holtzmann (Indische Sagon), J. J. 
M.eyer (Das Weib irn altindischon Epos, pp. 8 ff.) and W, Porzig (Indische Erzahler, Vol. 12, 
l)I>. 12 il.). On the different versions of the story in Sanskrit literature, s. Porzig, l.c,, pp, 
105 ff. On a mythological interpretation of the legend s. A. Ludwig in Sitzungsberichte 
derK, bbhmischeu GeselUchaft der Wissenschaften, Prague 1898. 
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relieves his father ot the burden of old age and gives him his own yout]» 
in exchange. Then ^ ayabi rejoiced in another thousand ^ears of the most 
blooming youth, and enjoyed the pleasures of life to the very full. Not 
only did he take delight in his two wives^ but also in a heavenly nymph, 
the beautiful Ai)saras VisvacJ ( “ gracious to all ). But however much 
he enjoyed, be was never fully satislieJ. And when the thousand years 
had elapsed, he earne to the cooelusion as expressed in the following verses : 

Truly, desire is not satisfied by the gratification of desires ; 

Nay, it grows and waxes stronger, as the fire fed by 

sacrificial ghee. 

The earth filled with treasures, gold, cattle and women too, 

Is not enougli for one man : — think on this, and seek thy 

sonTs contentment. 

Only he who lias never wrought evil to any creature, 

In thought, word or deed, only he may dwell with the 

Brahman. 

lie who is unafraid, and who is feared by no creature, 

Who has no desires and knows no hate, only he may 

dw^ell with the Brahman.’* 

ddien he returned his son Puru his youth, took up the burden of his 
own old age, and after liaving instated Purn on the throne, repaired to 
the forest-, where he lived as a hermit, practising the severest austerities 
for a thousand years. On the strength of this he attained to heaven, 
where he lived for a long time, honoured by all the gods and saints. One 
day, however, he boasted during a conversation with Indra, and was cast 
out from heaven for this offence. Later on, liowever, he returns to heaven 
with his four pious grandchildren. 


') b 40-52. Only the first verse recurs literally in all the other places where 
the Yayilii legend is related. (It also occurs in Mann II, 94.) The remaining verses are 
found again with variations in I, 85, 12-10, Harivainsa 30, 1039-1645, Vi§mi.Purana IV, 10, 
Bh&gavata.PurSna IX, 19, 13-15. But only in I, Vo, 61-52 and HarivamSa 80, 1642 is 
there any talk of union witli the Brahman in the sense of the Vedfinta philosophy. In all 
other places the corrcKponding verses only talk of the curbing of desires as the worthy 
aim of the morality of asceticism, and this morality is the same for Buddhists and 
Jainas as for the Brahmanical and Vi^nuite ascetics. Hence we find quite similar sayings 
auuvngBt Jill Indian sects which practise asceticism. 
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The legend of Nahusa, the father of Yayaii, which is re- 
lated in the* Mahahharata several times,’’ is also a kind of 
Titan legend, which ends with a fall from heaven : 

Nahum, a grandson of the Pururavas of Vedic fame,^’ was a mighty 
king, who annihilated the robber bands (dasyiisarnghaian). But he levied 
taxes on the rsis, (oo, and commanded them to carry him on their backs, 
like beasts of burden. He even overpowered the gods, and ruled the heavens 
for a long time in Indra’s stead. He desired India’s wife i^acl as his 
wife, and grew so overbearing that he joked the divine rsis to his chariot, 
treading on Agastya’s head. Now this was a bit too much for this great 
saint, and he cursed Nahusa, with the consequence that he fell out of 
heaven and was obliged to live on the earth as a snake for ten thousand 
years.®’ 

Some of the poems which have found admission into the 
Mahahharata are of such proportions, and form a complete 
whole to such an extent, that we can speak of them as epics 
within the epic. Of this kind is above all the rightly famous 
poem of Nala and Dam ay anti.*’ While the Pandavas are 
in banishment in the forest they receive a visit from the Esi 
Brhadasva. Yudhisthira complains to him of his own mis- 
fortune and that of his people, and asks him the question 
whether there has ever been a more unfortunate king than 
himself. Thereupon Brhadasva relates the story of the unfor- 
tunate king Nala, w'ho loses all his possessions and his 
kingdom in a game of dice with his brother Puskara, and 
then goes forth into the forest as an exile with his beautiful 
and faithful wife Damayantl ; pursued and blinded still 
further by the wicked demon of gambling, he deserts his 


') First in I, 75 as an iutrodacUon to tho YaySti episode, then in greater detail 
in V, 11-17 ; in a short extract also XII, 342 and XIII, 100. A free poetical adaptation by 
Ad. Holtzmann^ Indiache Sagen T, pp. 9-30. 

Pururavas too (rf. above, pp. 103 f., 209 f.) was like Nahu§a, according to the MahS* 
bhSrata (1,75,20 11.) an onoiny of the priests, oppressing tho r^is and being annihilated 
by their curse. 

He was then redeemed by Yudhisthira (HI, 179 f.), see above, p. 349. 

*) ITT, 52-79 : NalopSkbySna. 
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faithful wife in the midst of the forest, while she lies deep 
in slumber, fatigued from her wanderings. The adventures 
of King Nala, and of Damayanti, deserted by her husband, 
bow they wander about in the forest separated from each 
other, how Damayanti, after much sorrow and hardship, 
obtains a friendly reception from the queen-mother of Cedi, 
how Nala, aft(w the snake-king Karkofaka has made him 
irrecognisable, serves King Rtuparna as charioteer and cook, 
until finally the husband and wife, after a long and painful 
separation, are reunited in love, all this is related in the 
touchingly simple, 'genuinely popular, tone of the fairy tale, 
which also is not lacking in humour. 

Since the year 1819 when Franz Bopp first published 
this poem of King Nala, together with a Latin translation, it is 
recognised as one of the gems of Indian literature, nay more, 
as one of the gems of universal literature. Bopp’s edition 
and translation of the poem was welcomed by A. W. v. 
Schlegel ” with the words : “ I will only say that, in ray 
estimation, this poem can hardly be surpassed in pathos and 
ethos, in the enthralling force and tenderness of the senti- 
ments. It is made expressly to attract old and young, the 
high-born and the lowly, the connoisseurs and those who are 
merely guided by instinct. Also, the fairy-tale is tremen- 
dously popular in India, there the courageous constancy 

and devotion of Damayanti is equally famous as that of 
Penelope amongst us ; and in Europe, the gathering-place 
of the productions of all continents and all ages, it deserves 
to become equally so.” And indeed it has become so The 
German poet Friedrich lliickert, that past master in the art 
of translation, rendered the poem into German verse in the 
year 1828“' with his incomparable talent, making it as 


Inclischo Bibliotliek, 1, 98 f. 

New editions appeared in 1KB8, 181-5, 1862 and 1873. A very free i>o©tical 
rendering' w«b given by Ad. HoUzmann in his “ ludiauho Sageu.” 
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popular in Germany as it has become famous in England by 
means of Dean H. H. Milman’s version.’' 

Nala Naisadha, the hero of the narrative, is surely no other 
than the Nada Naisidha, mentioned in the Satapatha- 
Brahinana, of u'hom it is there said, that “day after day he 
hears Yama (the god of death) to the Soutli.” He must 
therefore have lived at that time, and undertaken warlike 
expeditions towards the South. The name of the hero thus 
indicates high antiquity. The poem itself probably belongs 
among the old parts of the Mahabharata, though not among 
the oldest. In any case it is free from all purana-like accesso- 
ries, and only the old Vedic gods, like Varuna and Indra, are 
mentioned, but not Visnu or Siva. The state of civilisation, 
too, described in the jtoera is, on the whole, quite simple and 
has the appearance of antiquity. On the other hand wo find 
hardly anywhere in the oldest poetry such delicacy and so 
much romance in the representation of courtship and of love 
itself, as especially in the first cantos of the Nala poem. Only 
the very ancient poem of the love of Pururavas and UrvasI 
allows ns to suspect that love-romance was no stranger to 
India even in the most ancient times. But how very conge- 
nial romance is to the Indian mind in general, is proved by 
the enormous popularity of this poem, which has again and 
again been imitated by later poets, in Sanskrit as well as in 
modern Indian languages and dialects.^' Eew Indian poems 
also suit European taste so extremely well as the Nal.a poem. 
It has been translated into practically all the languages of 
Europe,'*' and a dramatic fvdaptation by A. do Gubernatis 


*) Nala and Damayanti and other Poems translutod from the Sanskrit into English 
verse, Oxford, 1855- 

“) Cf. the enumeration in A, UnUzinnnn^ Das Mal»abliarata., II, 69 ft‘. 

A. Uoltzmann , loc. cit., II, 73 flf. mentions translations into Oerman, English, 
French, Italian, Swedish, Czoch, Polish, Russian, Modern Greek and Hungarian. I will 
only mention the translations into English by Monier Williams (1860), Charles Bruce 
(1864), Edwin Arnold (Indian Idylls, 1883, Poetical Works, 1885); into German by E. 
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was even produced on the stage in Florence in 1869. And 
since a long time it has been the custom, at almost all Western 
universities, to begin the study of Sanskrit with the reading 
of this poem, for which purpose it is excellently adapted in 
language as well as contents. * 

The Rama''' episode, too, is a kind of epic within an 
epic. But while the Nala poem (in spite of some disfiguring 
additions and insertions, from which indeed no part of the 
Mahabharata is quite free) is a work of art and a valuable 
survival of the ancient bard-poetry, the narrative of Rama 
has only a purely literary significance for the history of the 
second great epic of the Indians, the Raraayapa. For the 
Riina episode can scarcely be regarded as anything but a 
rather inartistically abridged rendering of either the Raraayana 
itself,’’^ or of those heroic songs from which Viilmiki composed 
his great poem. In no case is it these oldest heroic songs of 
llama themselves, which we find in the Mahabharata. The 
llama episode is related by the rsi Milrkandeya to console 
Yudhisthira, who is much depressed on account of the rape of 
Draupadl^'; for Rama’s wife, too, Sita, was abducted, and 
was held in captivity for a long time by the demon Ravana. 
References to the Iliima legend are not rare in other parts 


(1803), II. C. Kellner (in Reclarns Universalbibliothok), L. Fntze 
(1914); into Frenoh by S. Levi (Parit», 1020 in “Los clas.siq ie3 de I’orient,” PariiJ 
1920). 

’) The text of the Nala story has often been published, with glossary and notes, 
for beginners in Sanskrit, c g., by G, Biihler (Third Book of Sanskrit, Bombay, 2nd Kd. 
1877), Monior Williams (Loudon, 1879), J. Egycling (London, 1913), H. C. Kellner (Leipzig 
1885), W. Caland (Utrecht, 1917). 

’^) 111, 273-290: UarnopakbySna. 

II. Jacohi (Das llSmilyana, (Bonn, 1893), pp. 71 £f.) has given snch good reasons 
for this assumption that it seems to mo the most probable one, in spite of the objection^ 
of A. Ludwig, ijber das Itumdyana and die Beziohungon desselben zurn Mahabharata, pp. 
ff., and Bopkim, The Great Epic of India, pp. 63 f. Of, also A. Weber, Cbor das HSmSyana, 
pp. 34 ff. 

*) See above, pp. 360 f. Probably this story of the rape of Draupadl is itsei^ 
only a clumsy imitation of the stealing of Sita in the Rdmfiyapa* 
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of the Mahabharata either. I point out only the meeting of 
Bhima with the monkey Hanumat.*’ 

A much more valuable remnant of ancient Indian bard- 
poetry, unfortunately preserved only as a fragment, is found 
in the fifth book of the Mahabharata. It is the episode of the 
hero-mother Vidula.^^ Kunti sends a message by Krsna to 
her sons, the Pandavas, telling them not to forget their duty 
as warriors,®^ and on this occasion relates how the warrior’s 
wife Vidula once urged her son Safijaya on to fight. The latter 
was quite discouraged after a shameful defeat which he had 
suffered at the hands of the king of the Sindhus, and lived with 
his wife and his mother Vidula in misery. Then, in extremely 
forceful language Viduhl reproaches him with his cowardice and 
inactivity, and with fiery words spurs him on to new deeds of 
heroism. In order to give an idea of the racy vigour of the 
language of this fragment of ancient heroic poetry, I give a 
few verses from this speech in literal prose translation : 

“ Up, coward ! Lie not there so idle, when thou hast suffered defeat, 
io the joy of thy foes, to the sorrow of thy friends ! ” 

“ A shallow brooklet is soon filled, the fist of a mouse is easy to fill. 
The coward is soon satisfied, he is contented even with little.” 

“ Die not like a cur before thou hast at least robbed the serpent of its 
fangs ! Be brave, though it cost thee thy life ! ” 

“ Why liest thou there like a dead man, like one who has been struck 
by lightning ? Up, coward ! Sleep not, when thou hast been defeated by 
the foe ! ” 


') Above, p. 348. 

°) V, 133-136: VidulSputrSnnsSsanft. Of. II- Jacobi, Uber cin vorlorenea Heldon- 
Kedioht der Sindhu-Sauvu-a (in Molanges Kern, I.oyden, 1903, pp. 63 £E.). A free poetical 
tendering of the poem ia given by J. Muir, Metrical Tr.anslations from Sanskrit Writers, 
pp. 120-133. He justly refers to the women of UajputilniS who ** maintain in more recent 
times the ohoraoter of heroism ascribed to Vidula in this passage of the MahSbhSrata, 
(I.O., p. 132). 

') See above, p. 357. 

*) The translation by Muir, l,c., pp. 121 f. gives no sutheient idea of the raciness of 
file original. 

49 
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Flare up like a torch of tinduka wood,*> though it be but for a 
moment, but smother not like a fire of chaff, just to prolong life ! ” 

Better flare up for a moment than smother for hours ! O that a 
mild ass should have been born in a royal house ! 

That man whoso deeds do not form the subject of tales of wonder, 
serves but to increase the great heap, he is neither woman nor man.*’ 3) 

To all the admonitions and reproaches of his mother, the 
son, who is sharply characterised by his short speeches, has 
only the reply that he lacks the means for a victorious 
battle, and that, in any case, his death would not benefit 
her ; 

Thou hast a hard, an iron heart, 

And play’st no loving mother’s part, — 

True daughter of a warrior line ; 

A fierce unbending soul is thine. 

To all thy Kshatriya instincts true. 

Thou dost not yield to love its due ; 

Nor seek to guard me as thy one 
Supreme delight, thine only son ! 

But spurr’st me on, devoid of ruth, — 

As if I were an alien youth, — 

To join again in hopeless strife, 

And all in vain to peril life. 

What worth would earth, its wealth, its joys, 

Its power, its state, its glittering toys, — 

What worth would life — possess for thee, 

My mother, if thou hadst not me? ” 

But his mother always answers him again with fresh 
exhortations, that a warrior may not know fear, and must 
in any case fulfil his duty as a warrior. And at last she 
succeeds in rousing her son, ‘^even though he had little 
intelligence/’ 


Tiaduka, the Diospyros emhryopteriti fcroe- 
*) V, 132, 840, 12, 15, 22. 

®) V, 134, 1-3. Tranalatod by J. Muir, l.c., pp. 127 f. 
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“Like a noble steed when it is chastised, the son, goaded by the shafts 
of his mother's words, did all she asked of him.” ' * 

This torso of a heroic poem is one of the few portions of 
the Mahabharata which have remained almost entirely 
untouched by brahmanical influence. Only too often has the 
old bard-poetry, which was inspired by the warrior-spirit, 
been quite watered down in form and contents under the 
influence of the Brahmin scholars. Thus we find — this is one 
of the many instances — an “ old itihasa ” quoted in the twelfth 
book of the Mahabharata, which Narada relates to Srfi jaya, in 
order to console him after the death of his son. Many kings 
of primitive times are named, who all had to die, though they 
were famous heroes. But of what do the “ heroic deeds ” of 
these kings consist ? They offered countless sacrifices, and 
what was still more important, gave enormous presents to the 
priests. One king, for example, gives the priests as sacrificial 
gift “ a thousand times a thousand ” maidens adorned with 
gold, each of whom sits on a four-horse chariot ; each chariot 
is accompanied by a hundred elephants garlanded with gold ; 
behind each elephant follow a thousand horses, and behind 
each horse a thousand cows, behind each cow a thousand 
goats and sheep."** It is often difficult to say whether they 
are remnants of ancient heroic poetry, spoilt through the 
priests’ attempts at recasting, or independent brahmanical 
compositions. 

Brahmanical Myths and Legends in the Mahabharata. 

The fact that the old Indian bard-poetry has not been 
preserved in its pure originality is due to the circumstance 
that the Brahmans took possession of the Mahabharata. 
To the same circumstance, however, we are indebted for the 


*) V, 136, 12 j 16. 

') XII, 29. A similar list of ancient kings who wore noted for their generosity 
« to be found in VII, 66-71. 
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preservatioa in the Mahabharata not only of numerous myths 
of gods, and legends, important for the history of mythology 
and tradition, but also of some remarkable creations of Brah- 
manical poetic art and valuable specimens of Brahmanical 
wisdom. 

Interesting from the point of view of mythology and tradi- 
tion is the frame-story of the Snake sacrifice of Janame- 
3aya,’^ into which there is again interwoven a tangle of 
stories, snake-legends, myths of the bird Garuda and others. 
But what is here called “ Snake- sacrifice ” is in reality a 
snake-charm, i.e. an exorcism for the annihilation of snakes. 
Janamejaya’s father, Pariksit, had been bitten to death by 
the snake-king Taksaka. In order to avenge the death of 
his father. King Janamejaya arranges a great sacrifice, at 
which all the snakes of the earth are compelled, by the ex- 
orcisms of the priests, to come from near and far and cast 
themselves into the fire. This is described in our epic with 
great vividness : 

“ Tlie sacrificial ceremonial now began in accordance with the prescrib- 
ed rules for the snako-saerifice. Hither and thither hurried the priests, 
each one eagerly fulfilling his appointed task. Wrapped in black garments, 
their eyes inflamed by the smoke, they poured the sacrificial ghee into the 
blazing fire, whilst saying the incantations. They caused the hearts of 


Ij 8, 13-08 j XV, 35, Freely rendered in German verses by A. HoUzmann, 
“ Indiacho Sagoii” ; literally translated into Gorman prose by W. Porsit; (Indiacho Erzil- 
hlor, Vol. 15,' Leipzig, 1924). Similar legends also exist in Eiiroj)©, especially in the Tyrol ; 
c/, my treatise “Das Sohlangenopfer dos Maliiibharata (in Kultargosohicbtliobes aus 
dor Tierwelt, Festschrift des Veroins fur Volkskundo und Linguistik,” Prague, 1904). 

®) The MahSbhftrata is supposed to have been recited in the intervals of this sacri- 
fice. See above, p. 324. Porzig (l.c.) suggests that the Astikaparvan was originally 
much more closely connected with the MahSbharaba as a frame-story, and that it was not 
VaiSampAyana, but AstTka himself who related tho whole of the Mahabharata, and thereby 
saved the snake-ktng Taksaka. There are but very weak grounds for this hypothesis. 
It 18 more probable that tho whole of the Astikaparvan was originally an independent 
poem, which was only later connected wdth tho recitation of the Mahabharata. C/. V. 
VenkatachGllam Iyer, Notes of a Study of the Preliminary Chapters of the Mahabharata, 
Madras, 1022, pp. 352 ff. 
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all snakes to quake, and called them all forth into the jaws of the lire. 
Then the snakes fell into the flaming furnace, distorting their bodies and 
calling piteously on one another. Palpitating and hissing, embracing 
one another with their heads and their tails, they hurled themselves in 

their masses into the brightly glowing fire great snakes and small 

snakes, many, of many colours, terrible biters of mighty strength as that 
of a club, snakes full of venom ; driven by the curse of the mother, the 
snakes fell into the fire.”’* 

With this legend of the snake-sacrifice, the ancient myth 
of Kadru and Vinata, occurring already in Vedic texts,®* is 
here combined. Kadru, “ the red-brown one,” is the earth 
and the mother of the snakes, Vinata, “ the curved one,” is 
the vault of heaven and the mother of the mythical bird 
Garuda. And there is also interwoven the myth of the tioir- 
ling of the ocean f which occurs also in the Ramayana and 
in the Pura^ias, and is again and again related, or used for 
purposes of illustration and comparison by poets of later times. 
How gods and demons, united in ardent labour, twirl the 
ocean in order to obtain the draught of immortality, the 
mountain Mandara serving as a twirling-stick and the snake- 
prince Vasuki as a rope, bow the moon then arises out of the 
foaming mass, then Laksini, the goddess of good fortune and 
cf beauty, the intoxicating drink Sura and other precious 
things, until at last the beautiful god Dhanvantari, holding 
the draught of immortality in a shining white goblet, appears 
from out of the ocean, — all this is described, if one may say 
so, with “ life-like ” graphicness. 

One more of the snake- legends interwoven into the 
frame-story deserves mentioning, namely the story of Ruru 
partly only a duplicate of the legend of the snake-sacrifice 


') 1,62. 

*) Taittinya Sainhitfl, VI, 1,6,1; Kffthaka, 23, 10; Satapatha-Br. Ill, 6, 2. The 
myth of Kadra aud Vinatft from the Astika-parvan translated by J. Charpentier, Die 
pp. 107 ff. On the same myth in the Suparpadhyfiya S. above, pp. 332 f. 

I. 17-19. 
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itself, for, like Janamejaya, Ruru vows to annihilate all 
snakes. This happens as follows : 

Hum, son of a Brahman, once saw the lovely virgin Pramadvara, 
daughter of an Apsaras, and was seized with love for her. She becomes 
his bride, but a few days before the wedding, she is bitten by a poisonous 
snake while she is at play. She lies there lifeless, as though asleep, more 
lovely than ever. All the pious hermits approach, and, moved by pity, 
burst into tears, but Ruru goes forth into the depth of the forest in his 
sorrow, Lamenting loudly, he invokes the gods to have regard to his 
penance and his pious life, and to give his beloved back to him. Then a 
messenger from the gods appears, and announces that Pramadvara can 
only be recalled to life if Ruru will yield half of his own life for her. 
Ruru agrees at once, and the King of Law, ix. the god of death, gives 
his consent for Pramadvara to be recalled to life. Soon afterwards, on a 
happy day, the two are wedded. Now Ruru vowed to destroy all the 
snakes in the world, and thenceforth, whenever he saw a snake, he killed 
it. But one day he ha})pened on a non-poisonous snake, which asked him 
to spare it. It was in reality a rsi who was compelled to live as a snake 
in consequence of a curse, and who was now released from the curse by his 
meeting with Ruru. lu his human form he admonishes him to desist 
from destroying living creatures.*^ 

Rum, the hero of this legend, is a descendant of 
that Cyavana, of whom it is already related in the Rgveda,*^^ 
that the Asvins made him young again. The story of this 
rejuvenation is told in detail in the Brahmanas,'^^ and a 
version of the legend is to be found in the MahEbharata too.^^ 
It is instructive to compare the Vedic form of the legend 
with that in the epic. I therefore give below the contents 


') Extract from I, 8'12. 

®) Rv. I, 116, 10, whore he is called Oyavdiia. 

*) Satapatha.Brahmana IV, 1, 5- Translated into Gorman by A. TFefeer Indische 
Streifon 1 (Berlin, 1868), pp. 13 ff. Jaimimya-BrShmana, III, 120 f. C/. the interesting 
study of E. W. “ Tho Fountain of Youth (JAOS., Vol. XXVI, 1905, pp. 1.67, 

and 411 fi.), ill Which the legend of the fountam of youth is traced not only in India, but 
also among other peoples, 

*) III, 122-125. Eoferaiices to the lost part of the narrative also XII, 342 • XIII 
156 and XIV, 9. 
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according to the Mahabharata, and draw attention in the 
notes to the most important deviations of the Brahmana 
narratives. 

Cyavanay a son of Bhrj^u, practised severe austerity on tlie shore of a 
lake. He stood motionless as a post for so long that a mound of earth 
formed over him, on which the ants crawled about, and he himself looked 
like an ant-hill. Into the neighbourhood of this lake King 8ari/ati 
once came with many followers. His young daughter Sid:af?yay rompng 
about in the forest with her playmates, came upon tlie ant-hill, in which 
only the two eyes of the ascetic were visible like glow-worms. Out of 
wantonness and curiosity the young girl poked about in the two shining 
things with a thorn and — poked out the eyes of the ascetic. Filled 
with anger, the saint caused retention of urine and constipation in the army 
of Saryati.'^l The king for a long time sought the cause of the misfor- 
tune, and when it transpired that the great ascetic had been offended, he 
went to him to obtain his forgiveness. The latter will only be reconciled 
if the king gives him his daughter as his wife. So the young girl becomes 
the wife of the frail old man. One day the two Asvins see the young 
wife just as she is stepping out of her bath, and try to persuade her to 
choose one of them as her husband instead of the ugly old man. She, 
however, declares that she wishes to remain faithful to her husband. Then 
the two physicians of the gods propose to her that they should make her 
husband young, and she should then choose between tliern both and the 
rejuvenated Cyavana. As Cyavana agrees to this, she consents also. 
Thereupon the Asvins let the old ascetic step into the lake and they them- 
selves also dive into the water, whereupon they all three come out (piite 
alike and in the dazzling beauty of youth. Now Sukanya is to choose, 
and after mature consideration, she decides for her own husband 
Cyavana.^) The latter, in return for baving been rejuvenated, promises 


The BrShmanas know nothing of these ascetic practices. Cyavflna is there only 
an “ old, ghostly-looking ” saint. 

In the Brahmanas it is the young lads in the retinue of the king who insalt the 
old r§i, pelting him with lamps of earth. 

According to the BrShmanas the punishment consisted in the arising of discord 
in the retinue of the king. The father fought with his son, the brother with his brother.'’ 
(Sat-Br.) “ The mother did not know her son, nor the son his mother '* (Jaim-Br.) 

*) The §at-Br. knows nothing of the fact that the Afivins also step into the lake. 
But the Jaim.*Br. records that CyavSna had already previously given Sukanya a sign by 
which she would rocoguise him. 
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to make the Alvins into Soma-drinkers. At a great sacrifice which he 
performs for Saryati, he presents the Alvins with the Soma. The king ot‘ 
the gods, Indra, however, will not concede that the Asvins, who wander 
about as physicians among mortals, can be worthy of the Soma, But 
Cyavana takes no notice of the objections of Indra, and continues to 
sacrifice to the Alvins. The enraged Indra is about to hurl the thunder- 
bolt upon him. At that moment, however, the saint paralyses the arm 
of the god; and in order to humble him thoroughly,^^ he creates, by 
virtue of his asceticism, a terrible monster, Mada, Intoxication, With his 
huge mouth (the one jaw touches the earth, while the other reaches up to 
the sky) he approaches Indra and threatens to swallow him. Trembling 
with fear, the prince of gods implores the saint to have mercy, and the 
latter, satisfied, lets Intoxication vanish again, dividing him among the 
intoxicating drink Sura, women, dice and the chase. 

We see here clearly, as ia many other cases, that the 
brahmanical poetry which is contained in the epic, represents 
a much later phase of development than that of Vedic litera- 
ture. The characteristic of this later brahmanical poetry, 
however, is exaggeration, lack of moderation in general, and 
especially immoderate exaltation of the saints — Brahmans and 
ascetics — over the gods. Even in the actual Indra^myths 
connected with the Vedic legends of the gods, Indra is no 
longer the mighty champion and conqueror of demons, as we 
knew him in the hymns of the Rgveda.^^ It is true that the old 
legend of the battle between Indra and Vrtra survives, it is 
even related twice in considerable detail in the Mahabharata,^^ 


In the Safe. Br. there is no question of any humiliation of the god j Oyayfina only 
provides the Afivina with the means by which they are voluntarily made participators in the 
Soma-drink by Indra and the other gods. In the Jaim, Br. there is, it is true, a trial of 
strength between r§ia and gods, and the r§i8 create Mada to support them. But as Indra 
and the gods dee from the monster, the saoridce threatens to become an Indra-lesa and 
god-less one, and the I'ji begs Indra most politely, with prayers and invocations, to return. 
It is only in the version of the MahabhSrata that the god is completely humiliated by the 
saint. 

*) In the Jaim- Br. the demon Intoxication is transferred only to the SorS (brandy). 

») Of, above, pp. 82 ff. 

*) III, 100 f.j V, 948. The referenoos to this fight are numerous. The legeud of 
the fight of Indra with iVamucf, IX, 42, is a dnplioate of that of the Vrtra-battle. 
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but the main stress is laid upon the circumstance that 
Indra, by killing Vrtra, burdened himself with the guilt of 
Brahman-murder, It is related in great detail how he first 
had to free himself from this terrible guilt, suffering many 
humiliations. We have seen, that for a time he was even 
robbed of his heavenly throne, and Nahusa occupied his 
place.'* The belief that the supremacy of Indra may be 
shaken by the austerities of pious Brahmans is exemplified by 
numerous legends. It is even said that asceticism can 
compel Indra himself to enter the home of Yaraa (the god of 
death). And often indeed does Indra have recourse to the 
proved expedient of allowing a beautiful Apsaras to seduce 
a saint who, through his severe austerities, threatens to become 
dangerous to the gods.'** 

Agtii, too, the friend of Indra, has, in the myths of the 
Mahabharata, lost much of his old glory as a god. Yet the 
myths related of him are still connected with the Vedic ideas 
of fire and of the god of fire. Already in the Rgveda he is 
called “the lover of maidens, the husband of women.”** 
But the Mahabharata tells of Agni’s definite love affairs. 
Thus he once became enamoured of the beautiful daughter 
of King Nila, and the sacred fire in the king’s palace would 
burn only if fanned by the beautiful lips and the sweet 
breath of the king’s daughter. There was nothing for it but 
the king must give his daughter in marriage to Agni. In 
gratitude for this, the god grants him the favour that he may 
become invincible and that the women of his town may enjoy 
complete freedom with regard to sexual intercourse.®* The 
gluttony, too, of Agni, is already spoken of in the Veda. The 
legends of the Mahabharata relate, however,that in consequence 


*) See above, p. 381. 

Tir, 126, 21. 

Cf, A, Holtzmann, in ZDMG. 32, 1878, pp. 290 ff., aboat Indra in the Mahabharata. 
*) See above, p. 88. 

II, 31. A similar love story of Agni, XI II, 2, 

60 
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of the Rsi Bhrgu's curse he became an “ eater of all 
things.” That Agni has several brothers and that he conceals 
himself in the water or in the friction-sticks, are also Vedie 
ideas, which already in the BrShmauas led to the formation 
of myths ” ; but it is only in the Mahabharata that detailed 
stories are told about the reason why Agni hid himself, and 
how the gods found him again.®* 

To the legends which are known already in the Veda and 
which recur in the Mahabharata belongs also the flood-legend 
of Manu and the fish, which has been related above accord- 
ing to the Satapatha-Brahmaija. The narrative of the 
Mahabharata, the “ fish episode,”^* as it is called, differs from 
the legend as it is related in the Brahmana^ in its gieater 
detail and the poetical presentation, which is not lacking in 
poetic flights — as when it is described how the ship, “like a 
drunken wench,” staggers to and fro on the agitated oconn. 
As regards the details of the story it is of importance that 
in the Mahabharata, exactly as in the Semitic flood-legends, 
the taking of seeds in the ship is mentioned.'^* I see in this 
one of the strongest proofs that the Indian flood legend was 
borrowed from the Semitic one.®* The conclusion of the 
legend in the Mahabharata differs from that in the Brahmana. 
In the epic the fish declares that he is the god Brahman, and 


*) E. (/., Satapatha-Br. T, 2, 3, 1 ; TaitUriya-Sarnhita, U, 6, 6. 

'^) Qf. A. IMitmann^ Agni imch den Vorstellungen des Mah&bharata, Strassburg, 
1878. 

») Pp. 209 f. 

*) Mfttayop^ikbyana, 111, 187. Gorman translations by F. Bopp (1829), F. Rilchert, 
and n. Jacohi (in H. ihener^ Dio Sinttlutsagen, Bonn 1.899, pp. 28 ff ). 

'') Similarly in the Matsya-PurSna and in the Bhagavata-Purapa, where the legend 
recuvB. 

®) Of. my treatise “Die Plutsagen des Altertums and der NaturvOlker in Tol. 
3CXXI of the Mitteilimgen der Anthropologischen Oeaellschaft in Wien (Vienna), 1901, 
esnooinlly pp, 321 f. and 327 ff. 1 do not know how those who, like E. Pischel, Der tJrsprnng 
dei ohristUohen Fischsymbola (SBA., XXV, 1905) deny the connection between Indian and 
Seraitio fiooddegends, account for this remarkable agreement. 
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invites Manu to create the world anew, which the latter does 
by means of undergoing severe austerities/^ 

Less familiar is the profound and beautiful myth of the 
Goddess Death, which is related twice in the Mahabha- 
Whose child is Death? Whence comes Death? 
AVhy does Death sweep away the creatures of this world? ” 
Thus asks Yudhisthira, sorrowing at the departure of so 
many heroes who had fallen in the battle. Then Bhisma 
(resp. Vyasa) tells him the story which Narada once re- 
lated to King Anukampaka, when the latter was inconsol- 
able at the death of his son. The contents of the narrative 
are briefly as follows : 

When Grandfather Brahman had created tlie beings^ they multiplied 
unceasingly and did not die. The worlds became over-filled, and the Earth 
complained to Brahman that she could no longer bear her burden. Then 
the Grandfather considered how he could reduce the number of beings, but 
he could thiiik of no remedy. This enraged him, and the fire of his wrath 
issued from all the pores of his body, flames engulfed the world and 
threatened to annihilate everything. But god ^iva felt pity for the beings, 
and at his intercession Brahman withdrew into himself the fire which had 
arisen from his wrath, and ordered the origin and passing away of the 
beings; while so doing, however, there came forth out of the pores of his 
body, a dark-eyed, beautifully adorned woman, draped in a dark red gar- 
ment. She wished to go on her way towards the South, but Brahman 
called to her and said : Death, kill the beings of this world! For thou 

art born of my thought about world-annihilation and out of my wrath, 


D At the new creation of the world there is no longer any mention of the “ seeds ’’ 
which he took with him ! 

®) VII, 52-.54, where Vyiisa comforts Yudhigthira, 'who is in deep distress at the 
death of Abhiraanyu (see above, p. 363), with the story ; and XII, 2.56-268, where BhT^ma 
Hgain tells the same story of consolation to Yudhi§jihira, who is lamenting at the departing 
of so many heroes who have fallen in the great battle. Probably the story was originally 
only in Book XII, for verses XIT, 266, 1-6, in which there is mention of the many fallen 
ones m the plural numher, are found again literally in VII, 62, 12-18, although here it is 
really only the lament for Abhiman 3 'u which provides occasion for the narration. The 
poem has been translated into German by Friedrich RUckart (in Rob. Boxberger's “Rflckert- 
Studlen,'* Gotha 1878, pp, 114 ff.), and by Deussen, Vier pbilosoph isch© Texte dos Mahfi- 
bharatam,*' pp. 404.413. 
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therefore annihilate the creatures, the fools and the sages, all together ! ” 
Then the lotus-erowneJ Goddess Death wept aloud, but the lord of crea- 
tures caught up her tears in his hands. She implored him to release her 
from this gruesome task : 

1 bow to thee, 0 lord of beings, be merciful to me, that 1 may not 
sweep away irmoeeni creatures — children, old men and people in the prime 
of life: beloved children, trusted friends, brothers, mothers and fatliers ! 
I shall be reproached if they die away thus. Of this I am afraid. And 
I fear the tears o(‘ the uniiappy ones, whose moisture will burn me in eter- 
nity.’^ 

But a decision of Braliman is irrevocable. She must submit to it, 
but the Grandfather grants her the favour that greed, anger, jealousy, 
envy, hatred, infatuation and shamelessness may ruin men and that the 
tears which were shed by the goddess and which ho holds in his hand, 
may become diseases to kill the creatures. Thus no blame for the death 
of the beings rests upon her. On the contrary, the sinners perish 
through their own sin. But she, the Goddess Death, free from love and 
free from hate, is justice itself and mistress of justice/^ sweeping away 
the living creatures. 

A proof of the fairly high anthpiity which must be as- 
cribed to this myth, as well as to that of Manu and the flood, 
is the exalted position which is allotted to the god Brahman 
in them. In the mvth of the Goddess Death, the god Siva 
is subordinate to Brahman, wlio addresses him as “ little son.’' 
Myths in which the god Siva occupies a position far above 
all gods, indicate a much later stratum of hrahmanical poetry 
in the Mahahharata. The same is true also of the myths in 
which the god P'isipi plays the principal part. Frequently 
older hrahmSinical myths and legends were revised in accord- 
ance with Visnu- or Siva-worship, which is mostly not diflB.- 
cult to recognise. Such Vis^uite and especially Sivaite 
additions often appear like blots on a painting. They are 
easy to distinguish, and their removal only enhances the 
value of the poetry. As poetical productions, the narratives 


*) VII, 64, 41. 
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which are dedicated to the glorification of tlie gods VisQ.ii and 
^iva, are quite inferior.*^ 

A Goddess Death plays no part elsewhere in Indian 
mythology."' But, just as, in the above-related myth, the 
goddess of death becomes the goddess of justice, so in the 
whole of the Mahabharata the idea prevails that Yama, the 
god of death, is one with Dharma, the personification of 
Law.®' But nowhere is the identification of the king of 
the realm of death with the lord of law and justice expressed 
so beautifully as in the most magnificent of all brahmanical 
poems which the epic has preserved, the wonderful poem of 
faithful Savitri.*' The partly religious character of the poem, 
the intermingling of mythology, indeed of the ancient brah- 
manical mythology, in which Grandfather Brahman deter- 
mines the destinies of mankind, and neither Siva nor Visiiu 
plays a part — and the scenery of the forest hermitage in 
which the greater part of the action takes place, induce me 
to classify the StXvitrl-episode among tlie hrahmanical legend- 
poeti’y. Yet I am not quite certain whether it may not be 
a pious legend belonging to the old bard -poetry. For the 
independent action of the princess Savitri, who goes forth in 
search of a husband, and remains steadfast to her choice, 
although the saint and her father raise warning protestations, 
the independence with which she practises asceticism. 


*) Devoted exclusively to the sectarian cult arc portions such as the Vi^nusahaera- 
'mmakathana (XllI, 149), the enumeration of the thousand names of Vignu, the 
^atarudriya (VJl, 202), “ the hundred names of Siva,” and the SivasaJiasranamastoira (XII, 
284, 16ff.) “ Praise of Siva in a thousand names.” Cf. above, pp. 186 f . 

*) To my knowledge it only recurs once again in the Brahmavaivartta-Purftj,ia by 
the side of Yama (Th. Aufrecht, Catalogus codicum MSS. Sanscriticorum in Bibl. Bod- 
leiana, p. 22a). 

®) Concerning the god Dharma also see above pp. 330 and 374. 

*) 111,293-299: S^vifryupdlchyana ** eiihode of Savitri ” or Pali vratdmdhaf my a “the 
fiODg in praise of the faithful wife.” The story is told by the seer Marhan^eya^ who, though 
many thousand years old, is eternally young, to Yudi§|lura in order to comfort him with 
regard to the fate of Draupadl. 
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offers sacrifices, and takes vows upon herself, and 
above all, her courageous intercession for the life of 
her husband, as well as her knowledge of wise sayings, by 
means of which she even impresses the god of death — 
all this recalls more the women of heroic poetry, such 
as Draupadi, Kunti and VidulS, than the brahmanical ideal 
of wornan.'^’ But whoever it was who sang the song of Savitrl, 
whether a Suta or a Brahman, he was certainly one of the great- 
est poets of all times. Only a great poet was capable of placing 
this noble female character before us so that we seem to see 
her before our eyes. Only a true poet could have described 
in such a touching and elevating manner the victory of love 
and constancy, of virtue and wisdom, over destiny and death, 
without even for an instant falling into the tone of the dry 
preacher of morality.'** And only an inspired artist could 
have produced as if by magic such wonderful pictures before 
us. We see the deeply distressed woman walking by the side 
of her husband who is doomed to death ; the husband, mortal- 
ly ill, wearily laying his head on his wife’s lap, the dreadful 
form of the god of death, who binds the man’s soul with 
fetters and leads it away ; the wife, wrestling with the god 
of death for the life of her husband ; and finally, the happily 
re-united pair, wandering homewards in the moonlight wdth 
their arms around each other. And we see all these pictures 
in the splendid setting of a primeval Indian forest, whose 


*) According to braliin'inioal precept a woman as such (separate from her husband) 
k not entitled to perform saoritlcos nor to undertake fasts and other vows. (Manu, V, 156.) 

This idoalis, in short, the “ Gri*elda ideal” — the unconditionally obedient, sub- 
missive wife, of whom Manu teaches, V, 154t *‘jB3Veu if a husband is lacking in all yirtuos, 
only indulges in sensual pleasure and possesses no. good qualities of any kind, he must ever 
bo honburod as a god by a virtuous wife.” 

®) The conversation between Silvitin and Yama, the god of death, who is at the 
same time Dharma, forms the nucleus of the poem. Some of the verses may have been 
badly transmitted Yet the fundamental thought of all the verses by moans of which 
savitrl 80 greatly pleases the god and vanquishes him, is sufficiently clear; it is the doc* 
trine of wisdom that is one with love and goodness. 
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deep stillness we seem to feel, and whose delicious fragrance 
we seem to breathe, when we surrender ourselves to the 
magic of this incomparable poem. 

How well the Hindus themselves appreciate the treasure 
which they possess in this immortal poem, is shown in the 
closing words which have been added to the poem in our 
Mah abha, rata : 

“He who has heard with devotion the f^Iorious story of Savitrl, tliat 
man is fortunate, his affairs will jirosper, and never will sorrow visit him.” 

Still at the present day, Hindu women annually celebrate 
a festival (Savitrlvrata) in remembrance of faithful Savitri, 
to secure married happiness for themselves, in which festival 
the recitation of this poem from the Mahabharata, forms an 
essential part of the celebration.’* 

The poem has frequently been translated into European 
languages including German.^’ But all translations, adapta- 
tions and imitations can only give a feeble idea of the incom- 
parable charm of the Indian poem. 

Not all brahinanical legends are so pious and moral as 
that of Savitrl. Indeed, a whole volume could easily be filled 
with disgusting and obscene stories from the Mahabharata 
which pleased the Brahmans. One of these legends has, 
however, rightly attained fame as a poem, and is, moreover, 
very important for the criticism of the Mahilbharata. This 
is the legend of B^yaSpiga,^'' the rsi who had never seep a 


*) Cf. Shih Chunder Bose, The Hindoos as they are, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1882, pp« 293 ff. 

English translations by R. T. tl. QriJ^th (1852, and Idylls from the Sanskrit, 
Allahabad 1912, pp. 113 ff.) and J. Muir (Edinburgh, 1880). German rendoriiigs by P. Bopp 
(1829), P. Rilckert (in “Brahmanische Legenden,” 1830), H. C. Kellner (Beclams Universal 
hibliothek, 1895). For other translations s, lloltzmann, Das Mahftbhfirata II, pp. 92 f. 
The SSvitri poem has also been adapted for the stage by Ferdinand Graf Spotek, with 
music by Hermann Ziimpe, and produced in German theatres. 

’) III, 110-113. Freely rendered into German by A. Boltzmann in “ Indiache 
Sagen,” and by J. V. Widmann (Buddha, Born 1869, pp. 101 ff,). Very freely dramatised 
^^>y A, Christina Aibm in Calcutta Review, Nov. 1923, pp. 231 ff. (“ The Great Drought '*). 
J. Bertel (WZKM. 18, 1904, pp. 168 f.) and L. v. Schroeder, Mysterium und Himiii im 
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woman. The contents of this ancient Indian tale are briefly 
as follows : 

Ksyasrnga/) born miraculously of an antelope, is the son of a saint, 
who grows up in a hermitage in a forest, without ever having seen any 
person besides his father. Above all, he has never seen a woman. Now 
there was once a great drought in the kingdom of King Lomapada, and 
the sages declared : the gods are angry, and the rain will fall only if the 
king succeeds in bringing Rsyasrnga into his country. The king^s daugh- 
ter Santa undertakes the task of enticing the young saint into the 
land. A floating hermitage is constructed of artificial trees and shrubs, 
and in this Santa sails to the dwelling place of Rsyasrnga. Arriving in the 
vicinity of the forest hermitage, the king’s daughter steps ashore and takes 
advantage of the absence of the father of RsyaSrnga, in order to approach the 
youthful ascetic. She gives him magnificent fruits and delicious wine, plays 
coquetiishly with a ball, and clings in a tender embrace to the youth, who 
thinks he sees before him a hermit lad like himself. Tliereupon the maiden 
returns to the ship, as the father of RsyaiSrnga approaches the hermitage. 
The old man notices the excitement of his son, and asks him what has 
happened. The latter then describes his adventure with the beautiful 
youth’’ and his rapture at meeting him, in glowing terms, and says that 
he would fain practise the same ^^aseetic discipline” as yonder youth, for the 
yearns to see him again. But the father warns him that these are evil demons 
(raksas) who go about in that shape to disturb the asceticism of pious men. 

Bub no sooner has the father departed again, than Rsyasrnga goes in 
search of his young “ friend,” Soon he has found beautiful Santa, is 


liigvecJa, pp. 202 ff,, havo tried to explain tlio poem ua an aeciont drama, a kind 

of “ mystery play.” [t is really a hallid of the type of tho Vedie, Akhyanas. M. Liidcr.^ 
(NGGW., 1897, pp< I ff. 1901, pp. 1 ff. ) lias traced tlio older forms of tliis ballad, by 
comparing its difforont versions in Indian literature. 

The name moans “ the anielope-hornod.” As ho lias one horn on his head, he 
also in Buddhistic versions called Ehurjiifa, i.c. “ Unicorn.” 

In our Mahabliflrata it is not fiinta, but a courtesan, who soduces the saint. 
Liiderfi (1. c.) has proved conviuoiugly, however, that not only in tlie original form of tin* 
legend, as it has come down to us in the Jataka-hook of the Buddhist Tipitaka but also 
in an earlier form of the Mahftbhurata itself, the princess ^tlnta was the seducer. Only 
some later rhapsodist or copyist took exception to a king’s daughter being said to have 
seduced R^yasrfiga, and put a courtesan m her place, so that we do not know why the 
king finally gives his daughter in marriage to tho saiufc. It may be mentioned that 
Boltzmann, in his free rendering (1. c.) has already made tho princess SapU the seducer of 

l^yafir&ga- 
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enticed by her into the floating hermitage, and is carried away into Loma- 
jiada’s kingdom. The moment the young saint enters the laud, the rain 
begins to fall in torrents. The king makes him his son-in-law, after he 
has conciliated the old father by means of rich gifts. 

Various versions of this legend may be found in other 
Indian works of literature, especially in the Raraayana, in 
the Padma-Purana and in the Buddhist Jataka book. It is 
easy to recognize that though the ballad is based on an old 
legend with a religions background, it was related in its origi- 
nal form with a racy humour whose indecencies the various 
revisors endeavoured to mitigate. The scene in which the 
ascetic’s son, who has never .seen a woman, catches sight of 
the beautiful maiden, whom he takes for an ascetic, though 
lier charms do not leave him unmoved, was certainly the 
central point of the story in the original version, and was 
described with a coarse humour, of whose rudeness some 
examples are still preserved in the Buddhistic Jataka.'^ 
But how popular this humorous tale was, is shown by its being 
familiar in different versions in Tibet, China and Japan, and 
in its having left traces behind even in the unicorn-legend 
of the West.^' 

The Rsyasriiga-legend is in the so-called Tirthaydtra- 
section.'*' The Rsi Lomasa, who has come in order to console 
the brothers of Arjuna,*^ makes a pilgrimage with them. 
At every sacred place (Tlrtha) which they visit, the rsi reflates 


In tbe Gatlias of the Jatakas Nos. 523 and 520. Tliose Gatliiia arc, acoordinj^ to 
Ltider.s- (1. c., 1897, p 38), “the oldest remnants of a literary Belting of the K^yasn’iga' 
legend,” “ and these verses v;orc, at any rate, partly known to the author of the MahS- 
bharata version, and, translated into Sanskrit and mere or less transf(jrnied, wore ineduded 
in his work.” 

®) 0/. F. W. K. Miillcr, Ikkakn seunin, cine mittclalterliche japanischo Oper, trans- 
kribiert und (iberseizt, Nebsteinom Exkurs zur Einhorwsago (in the Festschrift fbr Adolf 
Bastian zu seinem 70. Gobartstag, Berlin 1890, pp. 513-538). 

t.c,, “section of pilgrimages,” III, 80-156. Sacred places to which pilgrimages 
(yatrH) are undertaken, are called Tirthas. 

*) See above, p 348. 

6X 
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a story referring to that place. Thus there are collected in 
this section (certainly not belonging to the oldest parts of the 
Mahabharata) numerous brahraanical legends. Here we find, 
for example, the above-related legend of Cyavana,'* similarly 
the legends of tlie famous B,si Agastyn. This great saint is 
asked by the gods, among other things, to dry up the ocean, 
so that they may fight against certain demons who dwell on 
the bottom of the ocean. The saint does this quite simply by 
drinking up the udiole ocean. He is also the hero of numerous 
other brahmanical legends.-’ 

While these Agastya-legends are intended to show the 
tremendous ascendancy of the brahmanical saint over god.s 
and men, we find in the Mahabharata also a whole cycle of 
legends, the heroes of which are the fainous Rsis Vasi^tha and 
VUvamitra'^'^ and in which, though in the end they also 
serve for the glorification of the Brahmans, there can still be 
perceived distinct traces of the struggle for supremacy between 
priests and warriors. The roots of these legends reach back 
far into the Vedic period, and they recur in various versions 
also in the Ramayana epic and in the Puranas. The contents 
of the legend according to the Mahabharata are briefly as 
follows : 

ViSvamitra wa.s a warrior, the son of King (ladliin of Kanyakubja 
(Kanauj). One day, in the course of Ins hunting, lie came to the hermitage 
of Rsi Vasi.stha. The latter had a inarvellons cow which fulfilled all his 
wishe.s. When he desired anything, whether food or drink, jewels or 
garments, or whatever it might be, he had only to say : “ Give,” and the 
cow NandinI granted it to him. When ^'isvamitra saw the excellent 
cow, he desired to have it, and offered Vasistha ten thousand ordinary cows 
for it. But the latter would not give it uj), as it gave him everything he 


>) Pp. 391 f. 

,“) 111,90-109. 

1) I, 177-182; V, 100-119: IX, 39 f.; 42 f. ; XII, 141 ; XIII, 3 f. Cf. 3. MuU\ 
Original Sanskrit Ta-vts. Vol. I, 3r<I eel. (LonOou 1890), pp. 388 ff., 411 S., and F. E. Pargiler 
in JRAS. 1918, pp. 886 ff, 
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ever wanted for sacrificial purposes. Viavarnitra now wanted to steal the 
cow, according to warriors^ custom.’^ Vasistha, as a gentle Brahman, did 
not hinder him in this, but the marvellous cow itself brought forth out of 
its bod}^ mighty hosts of warriors, by whom the troops of Visvamitra were 
defeated and' put to flight. Then the proud king sees that the power of 
Brahmans is after all greater than that of warriors ; he gives up his 
kingdom and performs severe austerities in order to become a Brahman, in 
which he succeeds after unutterable efforts. 

I may quote one other remarkable legend in this cycle of 
myths, because it recalls certain features of the Ahasuerus- 
Icgend : 

Even after Visvainitra lias become a Brahman, Ids enmity with 
Va'^istha continues. Instigated by Visvamitra, Kalmasa])ada, who is 
possessed by a Raksasa, kills the sons of VasistJia. But the latter is so 
full of mildness that he will rather die than give vent to his anger. He is 
about to end his life, and throws himself down from Mount Morn, but 
falls on a pile of wool. He enters the fire, but it does not burn him. 
With a stone around his neck he throws himself into the sea, but is thrust 
out again living. So he returns with a sorrowful heart to his hermitage. But 
when he sees his home empty of children, grief brings him back anew 
to thoughts of suicide. He hurls himself into a swollen mountain stream, 
after having tied his limbs fast with ropes, but the current tears his fetters 
and throws him on to a bank. Wandering further, he comes to a river 
which is full of crocodiles and horrible monsters; he throws himself in, 
but the wild animals timidly shrink away from him. As he sees that he 
cannot die by his own hand, he returns again to his hermitage, after having 
wandered over hills and countries. On the way he meets his daughter-in- 
law AdrSyantI, and he hears a voice like that of his son singing Veda 
hymns. It is the voice of his as yet unborn grandchild, who already in his 
mother’s womb — Adrsyanli has been pregnant with him since twelve 
years — has learned all the Vedas. As soon as he knows that ho is to have 
descendants, he gives up his thoughts of suicide. 

While the literary value of this kind of brahmanical 
legends cannot be gainsaid, there are also numerous stories in 
the Mahabharata which are invented purely for the purpose of 
the glorification of the Brahmans or for the inculcation of 
some brahmanical doctrine or other. We have, for instance, 
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tales of pupils who go to the utmost extremes in obedience 
towards their teacher, like that Uddalaka Aru^i, who is 
commissioned by his teacher to block a leaking dam, and 
does this, as no other way presents itself to him,, with his 
own body. Or the story is told of a king who, as a 
punishment for having given a Brahman’s cow to someone 
else, was changed into a lizard.'^ Other stories are intended 
to prove that there is no greater merit than giving 
cows to Brahmans. In a famous Upanisad the youth 
Naeiketas, thirsting for knowledge, utilises his sojourn 
in the underworld to question the god of death about the 
Beyond. In the Mahabharata, the youth, who is here called 
Naciketa, asks to see the paradise of the cow-givers, and 
Yama delights him with a long lecture upon the merit which 
one acquires by presenting cows.*'^ In order to prove that 
it is meritorious to give sunshades and shoes, it is related that 
Rsi Jamadagni was once angry with the sun, and was just 
about to shoot it down from the sky, when the sun-god 
pacified him in the nick of time, by giving him a sunshade 
and a pair of shoes.'” Such stories are frequent especially 
in the didactic sections and books (XII and XIII). In these 
didactic portions of the Mahabharata we find finally also 
numerous frame-stories called “ Itihasas ” which serve only 
to introduce and give a certain. form to the talks upon law, 
morality or philosophy. It" is noteworthy that, in these 
Itihasas, we occasionally meet with the same personages 
as speakers whom we met in the Upanisads, e.g., Yajna- 
valkya and Janaka."*' And as in the Upanisads and the 
Buddhistic dialogues, so in the didactic Itihasas of the 


•) 1 , 3; xrii, 7ot. 
q XIII, 71, 0/. above, pp. 201 f. 
») XIIl, 96f. 

*) XII, 18; 390 ; 310-320. 
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MahabhSrata too, we meet learned women as well as kings 
and sages.^' 


Eabdes, I’akables and Moeal Nareatives in the 
Mahabharata.®’ 

These Itihasa-Samvadas, as we may call those discourses 
clothed in the form of narratives (samvada), for the greater 
part no longer belong to the brahmanical legend-poetry, but to 
what, for lack of a better expression, we have called Ascetic 
poetry.** The latter is clearly distinguishable from the 
brahmanical poetry connected with the ancient legends of the 
gods, which are already forgotten to a considerable extent 
among the people ; it is far more closely related to the 
popular literature of fables and fairy-tales, partly because it 
draws upon the latter, and partly because it approaches it 
as closely as possible. And while the brahmanical legends, 
like the brahmanical Itihasa-Sarnvadas, serve the special 
interests of the priests and teach a narrow priestly morality, 
reaching its climax in the sacrificial service and in the worship 
of the Brahmans (more than of the gods), the ascetic poetry 
rises to a general morality of mankind, which teaches, above 
all, love towards all beings and renunciation of the world. 
Traces of this literature are first to be found in the Upanisads, 
but later just as much in the Mahabharata and in some 
Puranas, as in the sacred texts of the Buddhists and the 

King Janaka difiputes with the nun Sulabha, XII, 320. King Senajit is comforted 
by the verses of the courtesan PihgalS, XII, 174. 

*) Occasionally also gods, o.g., Indra and B{haspati, XII, 11 j 21 j 68 j 0^% 103 j 
XIII, UM13. 

A selection of moral narratives, especially out of Book XII, from the Maha* 
bhSrata, is given in French translation by A. Roussel ^ Legendes Morales do I'Inde 
empruntdes au Bhagavata PurSna et au Mahabharata traduites du Banskrit. (Les 
litt^ratures populaires t. 38 et 30). Paris 1900. On fables and parables s. Oldenhergf 
Das Mahflbhfirata, pp. 66 £P. 

*) See M. Winternitz in Calcutta Beview, Oct, 1923, pp. 1 £E. 
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Jainas. Therefore it is not to be wondered at, that in these 
different literatures we often meet with the same legends of 
saints and the same maxims of wisdom and ethics, often 
literally the same. 

The oldest Indian fables are to be found, indeed, already 
in the actual epic, and they serve for the inculcation of rules 
of N%ti, i.e. worldly wisdom, as well as of Dharma or morality. 
Thus a minister advises Dhrtarastra to deal with the Pjlndavas 
in a similar manner as a certain jackal, who utilised his four 
friends, a tiger, a mouse, a wolf and an ichneumon, for the 
purpose of obtaining his prey, but then cunningly got rid of 
them, so that the prey remained for him alone. In another 
place Sisupala compares Bliisma with that old hypocritical 
flamingo, which always talked only of morality and enjoyed 
the confidence of all its fellow-birds, so that they all entrusted 
it with the keeping of their eggs, until they discover too late, 
that the flamingo eats the eggs. Delightful also is the fable 
of the treacherous cat, which Uluka, in the name of 
Duryodhana, relates to Yudhisthira, at whom it is aimed. 
With uplifted arms the cat performs severe austerities on the 
bank of the Ganges ; and ho is ostensibly so pious and good 
that not only the birds worship him, but oven the mice 
entrust themselves to his protection. He declares himself 
willing to protect them, but says that in consequence of his 
asceticism he is so weak that he cannot move. Therefore the 
mice must carry him to the river — where he devours them and 
grows fat."' The wise Vidura, into whose mouth many wise 
sayings are placed, also knows many fables. Thus he advises 
Dhrtarastra not to pursue the Pandavas out of self-interest, 
that it may not befall him as it befell the king who, out of 


') I, 140. On similar fables, r/. Th. Beiifey, Pantschatantra I, pp. 472 f, 

®) II, 41; V, 100. Such fables, in which animals appear as hypooritiaal ascetics, 
are not at all rare in Indian fable literature, cf» Th. Banfey, 1. I, pp. 177 f., 352; and M. 
BloowfieU, JAOS. 44, 1924, pp. 202 ff. 
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greed, killed the birds which disgorged gold, so that he then 
had neither birds nor gold.’> In order to bring about peace, 
he also relates the fable of the birds which flew up with the 
net which had been thrown out by the fowler, but finally fell 
into the hands of the fowler, because they began to quarrel 
with one another.^* 

Most of the fables, as well as all the parables and moral 
narratives, are to be found in the didactic sections and in 
Books XII and XIII. Many of these recur in the Buddhistic 
and later collections of fables and fairy-tales, and some have 
been transmitted into European narrative literature. Thus 
Benfey has traced through the literature of the world a series 
of fables which all deal with the subject of the impossibility of 
friendship between cat and mouse.'** 

Many a pretty parable, too, is to be found in the didactic 
portions of the Mahilbharata. Thus “ the old Itihasa, the 
conversation between the river and the ocean,” '** is related 
in order to inculcate the wise theory that it is good to stoop : 

“ The ocean ask-s the rivers how it is that tliey uproot strong mighty 
trees and bring them to him, while they never bring the thin weak reed, 
(ranga answers him : ‘ The trees stand, each in its place, firmly rooted to 
one spot. Because they oppose the current, they must move from their 
place. Not so the reed. The reed bends as soo%as it sees the current 


') II. 62. Related to this is the fairy-tale of Suvarnasthivin ( t,e,, “ho 
who drops gold oat of his mouth tlio son of King Kpfi jaya. Tho latter had 
desired a son whoso entire evacuations should bo gold. Tho wish is fulfilled, nnd tho gold 
accumulates in his palace. But finally tho son is kidnapped by robbers (dasyua) and 
murdered, and all the gold vanishes. VIT, 55. <y, Benfey, 1. c., 1, 379. 

’‘I V, C4. C/. also the fable of tho crow whkdi desires to enter on n flying-race with 
tho flamingo, VI 11, 41, translated by Benfey, 1. c., T, pp. 31211 , where also other related 
fables are indicated. 

®) XTI, 111 ; 138 ; 139 (also Harivam§a, 20, 1117 ff.) translated and traced in other 
literatures by Benfey, 1. c., I, 575 ff., 545 ff ., 560 If, Other fables of tho Mahftbharata 
which are part of universal literature, are that of tho three fishes XII, 137 {Be7ifey, I. c., 
I, 243 f ) and that of the saint’s dog which is changed into a leopard, a tiger, a: 
elephant, a lion, a Sarabha and finally again into a dog, XII, 116 f, {Benfey, 1. c., I, 374 f,), 
XII, 113, 
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approaching — not so the trees — and when the force of the current has 
passed by, it stands erect again 

Great fame and almost universal propagation has been 
attained by the parable of the ‘‘Man in the well” which the 
wise Vidura relates to King Dhrtarastra.^^ For its own 
sake as well as on account of its significance in universal 
literature, it deserves to be quoted in an extract and partly 
in translation : 

A Hrahman loses his way in a dense forest full of beasts of prey. In 
great terror be runs here and there, looking in vain for a way out. “ Then 
he sees that the terrible forest is surrounded on all sides by traps and is 
embraced by both arms of a dreadful-looking woman. Great and terrible 
five-headed dragons, which reach up like rocjks to the sky, surround this 
great forest.’^ And in the middle of tliis forest, covered by underwood 
and creeping ])]ants, there is a well. The Brahman falls into it and is 
caught on the intertwined branches of a creeper. ^‘As the great fruit of 
a bread-fruit tree, held by its stalk, hangs down, so he hung there, feet 
upwards, head downwards. And yet another even greater danger threatens 
him there. In the middle of the well he perceived a great, mighty dragon, 
and at the edge of the lid of the well he saw a black, six-mouthed and 
twelve-footed giant elephant slowly approaching.^’ In the branches of 
the tree which covered the well, swarmed all kinds of dreadful-looking 
bees, preparing honey. The honey drips down and is greedily drunk by 
the man hanging in the well. For he was not weary of existence, and did 
not give up hope of life, though white and black mice gnawed the tree 
on which he hung. The forest, so Vidura explains the metaphor to the 
king who was filled with pity, is the samsara, existence in the world : the 
beasts of prey are the diseases, the hideous giantess is old age, the well is 
the body of beings, the dragon at the bottom of the well is time, the 
creepers in which the man was caught, the hope of life, the six-mouthed 
and twelve-footed elephant, the year with six seasons and twelve montiiB: 
the mice are tlie days and nights, and tlie drops of honey are sensual 
enjoyments. 

There can be no doubt tl\at this parable is a genuine 
Indian production of ascetic poetry. It has been called 


XI, 5. 
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“originally Buddhistic,” but it does not correspond more 
with the Buddhists’ view of life than with that of the Jainas 
and of other Indian ascetic sects. However, it probably was 
the Buddhistic versions of the parable which paved the way 
for it to the West; foi* it penetrated into the literature of the 
West principally with that stream of literature which flowed to 
the West through the popular books “ Barlaam and Joasaph ” 
and “ Kalllah and Dimnah,” which originated in India, but 
later became absolutely international. But in Germany it 
is most familiar through Riickert’s beautiful poem “ Bs w^ar 
ein Mann in Syrerland,” whose immediate source is a Persian 
poem by Jel&led-dln Rfinii.®’ Ernst Kuhn has traced 
throughout all the literatures of the world the “ circulatioti of 
this truly non-sectarian parable which has served equally for 
the edification of Brahmans, Jainas, Buddhists, Mohammedans, 
Christians and Jews.” 

As with this parable, so with many moral narratives of 
the Mahabharata, one might be inclined to trace them back 
to Buddhistic sources. On closer scrutiny, however, they 
could equally well have been drawn from that source of 
])opular narratives which was alike at the disposal of Brah- 
mans, Buddhists and other sects. Thus, for example, the 
stories of King Sibi not only look very Buddhistic, but, in a 
text belonging to the Tipitaka the legend is actually already 
related, how this self-sacrificing king tears out both his eyes 
in order to give them to a beggar. In the Mahabharata the 


0 Thas Benfey, 1. c., I, pp. 80 ff., and M. Haherlandt^ Der altindiacho Goisfc (Leipzig 
pp. 209 £f. 

“) Friedrich BiickertH Werko, publ. bj" C. Beyer, Vol. I, pp. 104 L The PciKian poern 
irom the second Diwan of Jelal-ed-din ttdint, translated by Joseph v. Hamjner, Gepchichte 
der achdnen Redekiinste Persions, Vienna 1818, pp. 183. Cf. also R. Boxhergcr, Ruckort 
Sfcudien, pp. 86 f., 94 £f. 

*) In the “ Festgrnss an 0. v. BtJhtliugk,” Stnttgart 1888, pp. 68-76. 

*) Oariyftpi^aka, I, 8. Of. also the Sivi-Jataka (Jatakas ed, V. Fausbdlt, IV, 401 ff., 
No. 499) and Benfey, c., I, 388 ff. 

62 
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story is told in three different versions/' how the king cuts 
the flesh from his own body piecemeal and gives up his life, 
in order to save the life of a dove which is pursued by a hawk. 
This same king Sibi, however, already plays a part in the old 
heroic legends of Yayiiti. He is one of the four pious grand- 
sons of this king, who offer him their places in heaven and 
finally ascend to heaven with him.^' The description, too, 
of the immeasurable riches and the tremendous generosity 
of Sibi in another place, where he is glorified as a pious sacri- 
ficer, who gives the Brahmans as many oxen as raindrops fall 
upon the earth, as there are stars in the sky and grains of 
sand in the bed of the Ganges, is distinctly hrahmanical in 
colouring.'*' 

To the stories of self-sacrifice so popular in ascetic 
poetry, belongs also the touching narrative of the huntsman 
and the doves,"*’ which has also been included in one 
recension of the Pancatantra.**' Love of one’s enemy, and 
self-denial can hardly go further than in this “ sacred, sin- 
destroying Itihasa,” which relates how the male dove burns 
himself in the fire for the wicked hunter, who has caught his 
beloved wife because he has no other food to offer the “ guest 
how the dove follows her husband into death, and how 
the wicked hunter, deeply touched by the great love 
and self-sacrifice of the pair of doves, gives up his wild 


III, 130 f ; 197, XIIT, 32. See IdylU from the Sanskrit, pp. 123 ff. (The 

Suppliant Dove). 

I, 86 and 93. Cf. above, p. 380. 

») VII, 68. The legend of 6ibi, too, which is related in III, 198, is quite brahmani* 
oal. Here, at the wish of a Brahman, he unhesitatingly kills his own son and— -even 
eatfi him himself, heonuse the Brahman commands it. On the other hand the narrative 
of King Suhotra and 6ibi (III, 194) looks more Buddhistic, and, in fact, though no longei 
referring to Sibi, actually recurs in' Buddhist literature (Jfttaka No. 161). Cf. T. W, 
Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, London 1880, pp. xxii-xxviii, R. 0. Fmnche, WZKM. 
20, 1906, pp. 320 ff. 

*) XII, 143-149. 

*) See Bmfey^ 1. c., 1, pp, 366 f., IJ, 247 5. 
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life, becomes aa ascetic and finally also seeks death in 
the fire.^^ 

Another side of ascetic morality is illustrated by the 
story of the pious ascetic Mud gala, who does not want to 
go to heaven : 

As Mudgala is so wise and pious, a tnesseuj^er of the jj^ods appears, in 
order to lead him up to heaven. But Mudcjala is careful enough to enquire 
first what the heavenly life is like. The messenger of the gods then describes 
to him all the glories of heaven and all the bliss which there awaits the 
pious. Certainly, he cannot conceal the fact that this bliss is not of eternal 
duration. Everyone must reap the fruits of his actions. When once the 
Karmait is exhausted, then one must descend again from heaven and begin 
a new existence. Then Mudgala will have none of such a heaven ; ho 
devotes himself afresh to ascetic practices and finally through deep medi- 
tation (dhyanayoga) and complete indifference towards the sense-world 
attains to that highest place of Vianu, in which alone the eternal bliss of 
Nirvana is to be found.- 

The doctrine of Karman^ Action, which is the fate of man, 
the first appearance of which we observed in the ITpanisads,^^ 
forms the subject of many profound narratives in the Maha- 
bharata. One of the most beautiful is that of the Snake, 
Death, Fate and Action. The contents are briefly as 
follows : 

Gautami, an old and pious Brahmau woman, one day finds her sou 
dead. A snake has bitten him. The grim hunter Arjunaka drags the 
snake along by a rope and asks Gautami how he shall kill the wicked 
murderer of her son, Gautami replies that through the killing of the 
snake her child will not be restored to life; nor would any good arise from 
it; for by the killing of a living being one only burdens oneself with guilt. 
The hunter objects, saying that it is good to kill enemies, even as Jndra 


The story can hardly be Buddhistic, as Buddhism does not advise religions 
suicide. Other sects, the Jainas, rccomineud it. 

“) III, 260 f. E. WindH';h (Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 4 f,) sees in this Mudgala the 
prototype of the Bnddhist Maudgalyftyana who visits the heavens and hells. 

^ ) See above, pp. 258 f . 
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killed Vrtra. But GautamI can see no good in torturing and kilUno 
enemies* Then the snake also joins in the conversation. It says that it is 
not to blame for the death of the boy. It was Mrft/u, Death, who only 
employed it as his instrument. Now, while the snake and the hunter are 
in violent dispute as to whether the snake was to blame for the death of the 
child or not, the god of death, Mrtyu, appears himself and declares that 
neither the snake nor he himself were to blame for the boy’s death, but 
Fak {Kaldy *nime”): for everything that happens, happens through KSla; 
everything that exists, exists through Kala. As the clouds are driven 
hither and thither by the wind,’’ so also death is under the sway of fate. 
While the hunter insists on the point of view that both the snake and 
Mytyu are guilty of the child's death, Kala himself appears, and decdares : 

Neither I nor death (Mrtyu) nor this snake here are to blame for the 
death of any being, O hunter, we are not the cause. Action {Karman) it 
is, which has driven us to it ; there is no other cause of his destruction, 

only through his own action was he killed As the potter shapes out 

of a lump of clay everything he desires, so man attains only tl)at fate which 
he has prepared for himself by his action. As light and shade are always 
most closely connected with each other, so also the deed and the doer are 
closely connected through everything which he himself has done.” Then 
Gautainl consoles herself with the thought that the death of her son was 
the necessary efEect of his and her own Karman. 

How human beings are to behave towards deaths is a 
question which Indian thinkers and poets have again and 
again treated in innumerable maxims, and also in many a 
consolatory story One of the most beautiful of these stories 
is that of the Vulture and Jackal and the Dead 
Child, the contents of which shall again only be briefly 
indicated : 

The only little son of a Brahman had died. Lamenting and weeping, 
the relatives carried the corpse of the little child out to the place of burial. 
In their grief they could not bear to part from their dead darling. Attracted 
by the sounds of lamentation, a vulture comes flying to the place, and 


‘) XUI, 1. 

») See above, p. 313, aud liiders in ZDMG. 58, 1901, pp 7o7 ff. 
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explains to them how futile are all lamentations for the dead. No mortal 
returns to life when he has once succumbed to Kala; therefore they 
should return home without delay. Consoled to some extent, the moiirners 
begin the homeward journey. Then a jackal comes towards them and 
reproaches them with want of love, because they leave their own child 
so quickly. Sadly they turn back again. Here the vulture awaits 
them and reproves them for their weakness. One should not mourn 
for the dead, but for one^s own self. This one should above all cleanse 
from sin, not weep for the dead ; for all the weal and woe of man depends 
only on the Karman. The wise man and the fool, the rich man and 
the poor man, they all come into the power of Kala, with their 
good and bad deeds. What do you want with your mourning? Why 
do you complain of death?” and so on. Again the mourners turn 
homewards and again the jackal exhorts them not to give up their love 
towards their offspring ; oue should make efforts against fate, for it may 
perhaps after all still be possible to restore the child to life. Whereupon 
the vulture remarks : A thousand years old am I, but I have never seen a 

dead person come to life again Those who do not care for their mother 

and father, their relatives and friends so long as they are alive, commit a 
crime against morality. But of what benefit is your weeping to one who 
does not see with his eyes, who does not move and is absolutely dead ? ” 
Again and again does the vulture urge the mourners to return home, whilst 
the jackal tells them to return to the burial place. I'his is repeated several 
times. Vulture and jackal thereby pursue their own ends, for they are 
both hungry, and greedy for the corpse. At last god Siva, urged by his 
wife Uma, has pity ou the poor relatives and lets the child become alive 
again. 

But it is not only the morality of asceticism which finds 
expression in the moral narratives of the Mahabharata. 
Many of them appeal to us particularly for the reason that 
they teach more the every-day morality which is rooted in the 
love between husband and wife, parents and children. One of 
the prettiest of these narratives is that of Cirakarin or the 
Youth Ponder-well,^^ who is instructed by his father to 


‘ ) Kala U not only “ time ” and “ fate ”, but also “destiny of death.' 
XU, 168. 
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kill his mother who has sinned grievously. As he is by nature 
slow and considers everything at length, he delays the execu- 
tion of the command, and considers from this and that point 
of view, whether he should carry out his father’s command 
and burden himself with matricide, or neglect his duty to his 
father. While he is pondering so long, his father returns, 
and, as his anger has in the meantime vanished, he rejoices 
deeply that his son Ponder-well has, true to his name, 
pondered the matter so long. In the centre of this narrative, 
which is presented in simple popular tone with a certain 
humour, stands the soliloquy of the youth. In beautiful 
words he speaks of paternal love and filial duties, and in still 
more beautiful words, of maternal love ; 

“So long as one has a mother one is well cared for; when slio is lost, 
one is without protection. He who enters his liouse with the ctry 
‘O mother !’ is oppressed by no sorrow, is undisturbed by age though he 
Were robbed of all his wealth. Though one has eons and grandsons, even 
though one is full a hundred years old, when he comes to his motlier he 

behaves like a two-year old child When he has lo^t Iiis mother, then a 

man becomes old, then he becomes unhappy, then the world is empty for him. 
There is no cool shade like a mother, there is no refuge like a mother, there 
is no beloved like a mother ” 

The main point of all these narratives lies in the speeches 
of the characters. But I have already mentioned that many 
so-called Itihasm are actually only short introductions and 
frames of didactic dialogms, so that we can call them Itihasa- 
mrjiv&dm. Some of these dialogues rank equally with the 
best similar productions of the Upaiiisad-literature and of the 
Buddhistic literature. The saying of King Janakn of Videha, 
after he has obtained peace of mind sounds as though it had 
been taken from an Upanisad: “0, immeasurable is ray 


*) XU, 265, tTanalated by iMimcn, “ Viei* philosopUiecho Text® des Mahftblrimtjun/’ 
pp, 437<44r4. 
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wealth, for I possess nothing. Though the whole of Mithilft 
burn, nothing e»f mine burns.” '* And the verses of the 
courtesan Fingala, who is bereft of her lover at the trysting- 
place, and after overcoming her grief, attains to that deep 
calmness of soul which has always been the highest aim of all 
Indian ascetic wisdom, verses w’hich end in the words : “ Calmly 
sleeps Pingala, after she has put non-desire in the place of wishes 
and hopes,” recall the Buddhist nun-songs (Therlgathii). As 
occasionally in the Upani^ads,'*' so also in the dialogues in 
the Mahabharata, it is often people of despised caste and low 
rank, who are in the possession of the highest wisdom. Thus 
the Brahman Kausika is instructed by Dharmamjadh't, the 
pious hunter and dealer in meat, upon philosophy and morality, 
and especially about the theory that not birth, but virtuous 
life, makes one a Brahman.^' Thus also the pedlar 
Tuladhara appears as the teacher of the brahmanical ascetic 
Jajali.^* This Itihasa-dialogue is so important in the history 
of Indian ethics, that it merits being given here in extract : 

The Brahman .Jajali lived as a hermit in the forest, and gave himself 
up to the most 1 rightful austerities, (llothed in rags and skins, stiff with 
diit, he wandered through the forest in rain and storm undertook severe 
fasts, and delied every inclemency of the weather. Once he stood in the 
forest, deep in yoga, like a wooden post, without moving. There a pair of 


‘) XII, 178. J. Muir (Metrical TrauBlatioiis, p. 50) translates: 

“ How vast my wealth, what joy I taste, 

Who nothing: own and nought desire ! 

Were this fair city wrapped in fire, 

The flame no goods of mine would waste.'’ 

Mithiia is the residence of Janaha. Cf. JStaka (ed. FansbCll), Vol. V, p. 252 (Verse 
16 of the Sonakajfitaka No. 629), and Vol. Vf, p. .54 (No. 539). R. 0. Franke, WZKM. 20 
1906, pp. 362 f. 

®) XII, 174; 178,7 f. Of. 0. Bmiinghj Indische Sprdche, Nos. 1060 f. Buddhistic 
parallels are quoted by E. 0. Franlce, WZKM., 20, 1906, pp. 346 f. 

•’*) See above, pp. 228 f. 

*) III, 207-216. 

®) XII, 261-264; translated by DeuBsen, “Vier philosophische Texte des Mahabhfi. 
ratam," pp. 418-486, 
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birds came Hying towards him, and in the hair of his head, which was 
dishevelled by the storm and matted with the dirt and rain, they built a 
nest. When the yogin noticed this, he did not stir, but remained standicj^ 
immovable as a pillar, till the female bird had laid eggs in the nest on his 
head, till the eggs were hatched and the young birds were fledged and had 
flown away After this mighty feat of asceticism, JSjali, filled with pride, 
shouts exultingly into the forest : I have reached the essence of all 
devotion.’* Then a heavenly voice answered him out of the regions of the 
air: In devotion thou art not even equal to Tul&dhara, O Jajali, and 

not even this very wise TuladliSra, who dwells in Benares, may speak of 
himself as thou speakest.’’ Then Jajali becomes very disheartened, and 
went to Tuladhara at Benares, to see in what manner the latter had 
advanced so far in devotion. TulSdhSra, however, is a pedlar in Benares, 
where he keeps an open shop and sells all kinds of spices, healing herbs, 
and so on. To the enquiry of the Brahman Jajali as to whereof his 
renowned devotion consists, he replies in a long speech upon morality, 
beginning with the words : 

I know, O Jajali, the eternal law with all its secrets : it is known to 
men as the old doctrine, beneficial to all, the doctrine of love,^^ A 
manner of life which is combined with complete harmlessness, or only with 
slight harm, to all beings, that is the highest devotion ; in accordance with 
this I live, O Jajali. With wood and grass which others have cut, I have 
built myself this hut. Red lac, lotus-root, lotus-fibres, all kinds of sweet 
perfumes, many kinds of juices and drinks, with the exception of int;Oxicat- 
ing drinks, I buy and sell without deception. He, O Jajali, who is a 
friend of all beings and always rejoices in the well-being of all in thought, 
worf and deed, he knows the moral law. I know neither favour nor 
disfavour, neither love nor hatred. I am the same towards all beings : see, 
Jajali, that is my vow. I have equal balances 2) for all beings, O 

JSjali If one fears no being, and no being fears one, if one has 

preference for nobody and hates nobody, then he becomes united with 
Brahman. ** 

Then follows a long explanation of Ahima, the commandment of 
non-violence. There is no higher law than forbearance towards all living 


») Uaitra (in the PSU of the Buddhists, metti) means “ friendship’* and is the tech- 
nical expression for love towards all beings^ which differs from the Christian brotherly love 
n extending beyond human beings to the animals also. 

* The aarao of the pedlar, TulUdhdra, signifies : “ He who holds the scales.” 
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beings. Therefore the breeding of cattle is cruel, because it involves the 
torturing and killing of animals. Cruel, too, is the keeping of slaves, 
and traffic in living creatures. Even agriculture is full of sin, for the 
])]ough wounds the earth and kills many innocent animals. Jajali objects 
that without agriculture and cattle-breeding people could not exist and could 
not find food, and that sacrifices, too, would be impossible if animals might 
not be killed and plants not be destroyed. Thereupon Tuladhara replies 
with a long discourse upon the true sacrifice^ which should be offered with- 
out the desire for reward, without priestly deception, and without the killing 
of living beings. Finally TulSdhara calls on the birds which had nested in 
the hair of Jajali^s head as witnesses for his doctrine, and they, too, confirm 
that the true religion consists in forbearance towards all human beings. 

The sharp contrast between the brahmanical morality and 
that of Indian asceticism can nowhere be so well observed as 
in the Dialogue between Father and Son/^ in which the 
father represents the standpoint of the Brahman, and the son 
that of the ascetic who has severed himself from the priestly 
religion. The view of life represented by the son is that of the 
Buddhists and the Jainas,^^ without, however, being limited to 
these. It would be premature to declare the dialogue, of which 
a partial translation here follows, or even only single verses of 
it, to he ‘‘ Buddhistic ’’ or burrowed from the Buddhists ’’ : 

A Brahman, who took delight in learning the Veda, had an intelll- 
;jfent son, Jntelligeni (Medbavin) by name. This son, who was learned in all 
things pertaining to salvation, morality and practical life, and saw clearly 
into the true nature of the world, spoke in this wise to his father, who took 
'lelight in learning the Veda: 


Son, 

‘‘ Since soon the days of mortals end, 

How ought the wise their lives to spend ? 


*) XII, 175, repeated in but slightly different wording in XII, 277; translated into 
Eogliah by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, pp. 28-32 ; into German by 
^^eitssem “ Vier philosophische Texte des Mahabharatam,” pp. 118-122. 

Almost every verse which is uttered by the son here in the Mah?lbharata could 
J^ist as well oconr in a Buddhistic or Jainistic text. As a matter of fact XII, 174, 7*9, 

53 
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What course should I, to duty true, 

My sire, from youth to age pursue ? 

Father, 

Begin thy course with study; store 
The mind with holy Vedie lore. 

That stage completed, — seek a wife, 

And gain the fruit of wedded life, 

A race of sons by rites to seal, 

When thou art gone, thy spirit^s weal. 
Then light the sacred fires, and bring 
The gods a fitting offering. 

When age draws nigh, the world forsake, 
Thy chosen home the forest make ; 

And (here, a calm, ascetic sage, 

A war against tjiy passions wage, 

That, cleansed from every earthly stain, 
Thou may’st supreme perfection gain.'> 

Son. 

And art thou then, my father, wise, 

When thou dost such a life advise ? 

What wise or thoughtful man delights 
In formal studies, empty rites ^ 

Should such pursuits and thoughts engage 
A mortal more than half his age? 

The world is ever vexed, distressed ; 

The noiseless robbers never rest. 

Father. 

Tell how the world is vexed, distressed ; 
What noiseless robbers never rest ? 

What means thy dark, alarming speech ? 
In plainer words thy meaning teach. 


does recur in the Ufctaridhyftyaua-Sutra (14, 21-23) of the Jainas, and XII, 174, 13 
corresponds almost literally with the verses of ihe Buddhist Dhammapada, 47 f. A similar 
dialogue occurs also in the Jataka No. 509, cf. J. Charpentier, ZDMG. 62, 1908, 726 ff. 
') That is the brahmanical doctrine of the Alramasj, see above, pp. 282 f. 
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Son. 

The world is vexed by death ; decay 
The frames of mortals wears away. 

Dost thou not note the circling flight 
Of those still robbers, day and night. 

With stealthy tread which hurrying past, 
Steal all our lives away at last ? 

When well I know how death infests 
This world of woe, and never rests. 

How can I still, in thoughtless mood, 

Confide in future earthly good ? 

Since life with every night that goes, 

Still shorter, and yet shorter grows, 

Must not the wise perceive how vain 
Are all their days that yet remain ? 

We, whom lifers narrow bounds confine, 

Like fish in shallow water, pine. 

While men on oUier thoughts are bent,— 
Like those on gathering flowers intent, — 

As lambs by wolves are snatched away, — 
They fall to death a sudden prey. 

Before they yet the good have gained 
For which they every nerve had strained. 

No moment lose; in serious mood 
Begin at once to practise good ; 

To-morrow^s task to-day conclude ; 

The evening^s work complete at noon : — 
No duty can be done too soon. 

Who knows whom death may seize to-night ? 
And who shall see the morning light? 

And death will never stop to ask, 

If thou hast done, or not, thy task. 

While yet a youth, from folly cease; 

Through virtue seek for calm and peace. 

So shalt thou here attain renown, 

And future bliss thy lot shall crown. 
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Death interrupts the futile dreams 
Of men who, plunged in various schemes, 
Are thinking: This or that is done; 

This still to do; that just begun/’ 

As torrents undermine the ranks 
Of stately trees that crown their banks. 

And sweep them downwards to the main, 
Death tears from earth those dreamers vain. 


While some are all on traffic bent. 

And some on household cares intent, 
Are fighting hard with pressing need, 
And struggling wives and babes to feed. 
Or with some other ills of life 
Are waging an incessant strife; 

Death these hard toiling men uproots, 
Before they yet have reaped the fruits 
Of all their labour, all their thought, 

Of all the battles they have fought. 


Death spares no class, no rank, no age ; 
He carries off the fool, the sage, 

The knave, the saint, the young, the old, 
The weak, the strong, the faint, the bold. 


As soon as men are born, decay 
And death begin to haunt their way. 

How can’st thou, thoughtless, careless, rest, 
When endless woes thy life infest ; 

When pains and pangs thy strength consume,— 
Thy frame to dissolution doom ? 


Forsake the busy haunts of men. 
For there has death his favourite den. 
In lonely forests seek thy home, 

For there the gods delight to roam. 
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Fast bound by old attachment's spell, 

Men love amid their kin to dwell, 

This bond the sage asunder tears ; 

The fool to rend it never dares. 

Thou dost advise that I should please 
With sacrifice the deities. 

Such rites I disregaid as vain; 

Through these can none perfection gain. 

Why sate the gods, at cruel feasts, 

With flesh and blood of slaughtered beasts ? 

Far other sacrifices I 
Will offer unremittingly; 

The sacrifice of calm, of truth, 

The sacrifice of peace, of ruth, 

Of life serenely, purely, spent, 

Of thought profound on Brahma bent. 

Who offers these, may death defy, 

And hope for immortality. 

And then thou say'st that 1 should wed, 

And sons should gain to tend me, dead. 

By offering pious gifts, to seal, 

When I am gone, my spirit’s weal. 

But I shall ask no pious zeal 
Of sons to guard my future weal. 

No child of mine shall ever boast 
His rites have saved his father’s ghost.’* 

There is no greater treasure for the Brahman than solitude, equanimity, 
truth, virtue, steadfastness, mildness, uprightness, and the renunciation 
of all dealings. How shall treasures, relatives, or a wife, profit thee, O 
Brahman, as thou must die? Seek the self (the atman) which is hidden 
within thee I Whither have thy ancestors, whither has thy father departed ? ” 

Thus this dialogue, apparently moving entirely in Bud- 
dhistic ranges of thought, leads into the atman-theory of the 


0 TranBlated by J. Jfwir, l.c. 
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Vedanta, with which we became acquainted in the Upanisads. 
And this is hy no means remarkable. The ancient Indian sects 
of ascetics hardly differed more distinctly from one another 
than, for instance, the various Protestant sects in Great Britain 
to-day. It is therefore no wonder that, in the edifying stories, 
dialogues and maxims of the ascetic poetry which has been 
embodied in the Mahabharata, there are to be found so many 
thoughts which are in accord with the Upanisads, as well 
as with the sacred texts of the Buddhists and the Jainas. 

The Didactic Sections of the Mahabharata.*’ 

Most of the Itihasas and Itihasa-samvadas discussed in 
the preceding chapter are to be found in the numerous and 
extensive didactic sections of the Mahabharata. Such sections, 
now shorter, now longer, are scattered in almost all the books 
of the Mahabharata, and they deal with the three things which 
the Indians term Niti, i.c. worldly wisdom, especially tor 
kings, therefore also “ politics,” Dharma, i.e. systematic law 
as well as general morality, and Mohsa, i.e. “ liberation,” as 
the final aim of all philosophy. These things are, however, 
not always presented in the form of pleasing narratives and 
beautiful sayings ; we also find long sections containing dry- 
as-dust discussions, especially upon philosophy in Book XII 
and upon law in Book XIII. 

It may already be seen from our outline of the contents 
that Books XII and XIII have nothing at all to do with the 
actual epic, but that the events related in Book XIV are 
connected directly with the end of Book XI. The interpola- 
tion of these two extensive books is made possible by the 
singular legend which we have already considered above. 
Bhisma, pierced by countless arrows, lies on the battle-field. 


*) On the stylo and contents of these didactic sections cj\ O. Strauss, ZDMG. 
1908, pp. 061 it., and Ethische Probleme aua dem Mahabhfirata, Firenze 1912 (from GSAl. 
24, 1911). 
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})ut, as he can determine the hour of his death for himself, 
decides to die half a year later.'> The intervening period is 
used by the mortally wounded hero, who is at the same time a 
lawyer, a theologian, and a yogin, to lecture Yudhisthira upon 
philosophy, morality and law. Book XII begins with Yudhis- 
thira being in despair because so many brave warriors and near 
relatives have been massacred. He bursts out into self- 
accusations, and resolves, in his despair, to withdraw from the 
world and end his life as a forest hermit. The brothers try to 
dissuade him from it, and this gives rise to long detailed 
discussions whether renunciation and retirement from the 
world, or whether the fulfilment of the duties of a householder 
and king are right. The wise Vyasa also is present, and declares 
that a king should first fulfil all his duties, and retire into the 
forest only in the evening of his life. However, he refers 
Yudhisthira to Bhisma, who will instruct him fully in all the 
duties of a king. So Yudhisthira, after he has been consecrat- 
ed as king) actually goes with a great retinue to Bhisma, who 
is still lying on the battle-field, in order to question him first 
upon the duties of a king, and further upon other matters. 
The speeches of Bhisma upon law, morality and philosophy fill 
Books XII and XIII. 

The first half of Book XII Parvan), consisting of 

the two sections “ Instruction in a king’s duties ” and “ Instruc- 
tion in the law in cases of distress and danger,” deals above 
all with the dignity and duties of a king, teachings of politics 
(niti) being occasionally inserted, and further also with the 
duties of the four castes and the four stages of life (asramas) 
generally, with duties towards parents and teachers, the right 
conduct in distress and danger, self-restraint, asceticism and 


') Cf. above, p. 363 Note 1. V. V. Jycr^ Notes of a Study of the Preliminary Chapters 
of the Mahabharata, pp. 271 ff. ; and Oldenherg, Dai Mahabharota, pp, 76 ff. HopkinSf Groat 
Epic of India, }»p. 381 ff., applies to these books (XI I, XIII) the term “ pseudo-epic.” 

“) KajadbarmanuBasanaparvan (1-130) and Apaddharmanufiasanaparvan (131-173). 
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love of truth, the relationship between the three aims of life,'' 
and 80 on. The second half of the book, containing the 
section of the “ Instruction in the duties which lead to 
liberation,”®' is principally of philosophical content. Yet we 
find here besides long, dry and often confused discussions upon 
cosmogony, psychology, the principles of ethics or the doctrine 
of liberation, many of the most beautiful legends, parables, 
dialogues and moral aphorisms, some of which have already 
been discussed in the preceding chapter. And though this 
Book XII as a whole only presents an inartistically jumbled 
compilation, it yet contains many a priceless gem of poetry 
and wisdom. This book is of inestimable value, too, as a 
source for Indian philosophy. 

While Book XII can be termed, in a certain sense, a 
“manual of philosophy,” Book XIII {Anusasana-Farvan) 
is essentially nothing but a manual of law. Indeed, there are 
large portions in this book which contain nothing but quota- 
tions from, or exact parallels to, well known law-books, e.g. 
that of Manu. We shall see in a later section that Indian 
legal literature, too, consists mainly of metrical text- books and 
can be classed as didactic poetry. The only distinction 
between Book XIII of the Mahabharata and the law-books 
(Dharraas'astras) is that in the former the dry presentation is 
frequently interrupted by the narration of legends, which 
indeed are mostly extremely silly and insipid.*" While Book 
XII, even though it did not belong to the original epic, yet 
was probably inserted at a comparatively early date, there can 
be no doubt with regard to Book XIII, that it was made a 
component part of the Mahabharata at a still later time. It 
bears all the marks of a later fabrication. Nowhere in the 


*) Dharzua, artha and kftmo, c/. above, p. 326 Note. 

») Mok^adharmSimSasana (174 ff.), completely tranalafcod in Dmssen^s “ Vier 
philosophifiche Texte dot Mahabharatam.” 

*) Of the kiiid quoted above, pp, 402ff, 
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Mahabharata, to mention only one thing, arc the claims of the 
Brahmans to supremacy over all other strata of society 
vindicated in such an arrogant and exaggerated manner as in 
Book XIII. A large part of the book deals with the 
Diinadharma, i.e. the laws and precepts upon generosity ; 
(jenerosity, however, is always to be understood only in the 
sense of the giving of presents to the Brahmans. 

Besides in these two books, and apart from smaller 
passages not exceeding one or two cantos, we also find large 
didactic sections in Books III, V, VI, XI and XIY. We 
find in Book II [ (2S-!W) along conversation between Drau- 
padi, Yudhisthira and Blilma upon ethical questions, in which 
Draupadi quotes a dialogue between Bali and Prahhida and 
a “Niti of Brhaspati.” ” In the same book we find (205-210) 
the dissertations of Markamleya upon the virtues of women 
(205 f.), upon forb(!arance towards living beings (Ahirnsa, 
20G-208), upon the power of destiny, renunciation of the 
world and liberation, upon doctrines of the Saukhya philo- 
sophy (210) and of the Vedanta (211), upon the duties to- 
wards parents (214 If.) and others. Book V contains long 
lectures of T'klurd upon morality and worldly wisdom (23-40) 
and the philosophical doctrines of the eternally young Sanat- 
mjdfa (41-46). In Book VI (25-42) we meet with the 
famous Bhagavadgitil, to which the Anugttd in Book XIV 
(10-51) forms a kind of continuation or supplement.’* The 
consolatory speeches of Vidura in Book XI (2-7) again move 
in the province of ethics. 

Of all these didactic portions of the Mahabharata, none has 
attained to such popularity and fame as the Bhagavadgita 


') ni, 32, 61. 

‘0 The three philosophical poems Bhagavadgltfl, Sanatsujatiya and AmigUa have 
been translated into English by KftfihinathITrimbak Tclang in 8BE., Vol. 8, and into German 
by “ Vier philosopbische Textc dos MahabhSrafcaru. 

*) The full title is Bhagavadgita npanisadah^ “ the esoteric doctrines dtdivered by 
the Exalted One.” Bhagavat “ the Exalted One, the Adorable,” is the epithet of the god 

54 
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or the “ Lord's Song.” In India itself there is scarcely 
any book which is read so much and esteemed so highly as 
the Bhagavadgita. It is the sacred book of the Bhagava- 
tas, a Visnuite sect, but it is a book of devotion and edification 
for every Hindu, to whatever sect he may belong. The 
historian Kalhana ” relates of a king of Kashmir, Avanti- 
varman, who died in 883 A. D., that in the hour of his death 
he had the Bhagavadgita read to him from beginning to end, 
whereupon, thinking of Visnu’s heavenly abode, he gladly 
yielded up his spirit. And he was not the only Hindu to 
find consolation in this book in the hour of his death. There 
are many educated Hindus to-day who know the whole poem 
from memory. Countless are the manuscripts of it which have 
been preserved. And since it was printed for the first time 
in the year 1809 in Calcutta, hardly a year elapses without 
a new reprint of the work appearing in India. Countless 
also are the translations into modern Indian languages. 

Outside India, too, the Bhagavadgita has gained many 
admirers. The Arabian traveller Alberuni knew the poem 
perfectly and appreciated it vei’y highly.'*’ In Europe the 
poem was first made known by means of the English 
translation by Chas. Wilkins (London, 1785). The critical 
text-edition by August Wilhelm von Schlegel, which appeared 
in 1823, with a Latin translation appended, was of great 
importance. It was through this work that Wilhelm von 
Humboldt became acquainted with the poem, and his great 
enthusiasm about it has already been mentioned.’” He 
placed the Bhagavadgita far above Lucretius and even above 
Parmenides and Kmpedokles, and declared “that this episode 


Vijou i noarnatcd as Kfsna, who recites to Arjuua the doctrines contained in the poem. 
Besides Bhagavadi^itfi the short title “ Gita {i.e. “ the song ” excetlence) is current 
in India. 

») Rajtttarahgini, V, 125. 

®) See K. C. fiachaw, Alberuni’s India, I, p. xxxviii; 11, Index s.v. QUfi. 

») See above, pp. 17 f. Cf* Ges. Werke of W. v. Humboldt, I, pp. 96 and 111. 
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of the Mahabharata is the most beautiful, nay perhaps even 
she only truly philosophical poem which we can find in all the 
literatures known to us.” Wilhelm von Humboldt dealt in 
(l(4ail with the poem in a long dissertation of the Berlin 
Academy (1825-26), “ Uber die unter dem Namen Bhagavad- 
glta bekannte Episode des Mahabharata,” and in a lengthy 
review of Schlegel’s edition and translation."^ It was trans- 
lated repeatedly into European languages.'^* 

The poem is to be found in a place where one would 
least of all expect it, at the beginning of Book VI, where 
tire descriptions of the great fight commence. All prepara- 
tions for the battle have been made. The two armies con- 
front each other ready for the fray. Then Arjuna lets his 
war-chariot halt between the two armies and surveys the 
hosts of the Kauravas and Paijdavas armed for the fight. 
And as he sees on both sides ” fathers and grandfathers, 
teachers, uncles and brothers, sons and grandsons, friends, 
fathers-in-law and companions,” he is overcome by a feeling 
of deepest pity ; horror seizes him at the thought that he is 
to fight against relatives and friends; it appears to him sin 
and madness to intend to murder those for whose very sake 
one otherwise goes to war. When Krsna reproaches him with 
weakness and soft-heartedness Arjuna declares that he is 
quite at a loss, that he does not know whether it is better to 
be victorious or to be defeated, and finally he implores Krsna 


*) Also Ges. Werke, I, 26-109. 

“) In Sclilegers “ Indische Bibliotbek/’ Vol. II, 1824, pp. 218 ff., 328 ff. Also Goa. 
Werke, I, 110-184. 

*) English translations by J. 0. Thomaon^ Hertford, 1855 ; K. T. Tefa/ig (in verse, 
Bombay, 1875 j prose in SBE., Vol. 8) ; John Davies (1882) } Edwin Arnold (1885)] 0. C. 
Caleb (1911) ; L. D. Barnett (in Temple Classics). Sanskrit text with English Translation 
by Annie Bemnt and Bhagavan D.is, Benares, 1905. German translations by 0. R. 8. Peiper 
(1869) J P. Lorinser (1869) ; R. Boxherger (1870); P. Detissen (in “ Vier philosophischo Texte 
des MahS-bh^ratam *’) ; R, Qarbe (1905, 2nd ed. 1921); and L. v. Schroeder (Jena, 1912). For 
other translations both in Indian vernaculars and in European languages s. Holtamaniiy 
Bas MahSbhftrata, II. 129 ff. 
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to instruct him as to what he should really do in tliis conflict 
of duties. Thereupon Krsna answers him with a detailed 
philosophical discourse,^^ whose immediate purpose is to 
convince Arjuna that it is his duty as a warrior to fight, what- 
ever the consequences may he. Thus he says : 

‘‘ Thou hast grieved over them for whom grief is unmeet, ti^)ug}i 
thou speakest words of understauding. The learned grieve not for them 
whose lives are iled nor for them whose lives are not fled, 

“ Never have I not been, never hast thou and never have 
these princes of men not been ; and never shall time yet come when we 
shall not all be. 

As the Body’s Tenant goes through childhood and manhood and old 
age in this body, so does it i)ass to other bodies ; the wise man is not 
confounded therein 

It is those bodies of the everlasting, unperishiug, incomprehensible 
Body^ Dweller that have an end, as it is said. Therefore, light, O thou of 
Bharata’s race. 

He who deems This to be a slayer, and lie who thinks This to be 
slain, are alike without discernment ; This slays not, neither is it slain. 

This never is born, and never dies, nor may it after being come again 
to be not ; this unborn, everlasting, abiding Ancient is not slain when 
the body is slain 

As a man lays aside outworn garments and takes others that are new, 
so the Body-Dweller puts away outworn bodies and goes to others that are 
new. 

Weapons eleave not This, lire burns not This, waters wet not This, 
wind dries it not 

Unshown is This called, unthinkable This, unalterable This ; therefore, 
knowing it in this wise, thou dost not well to grieve ”2) 

So Krsna says ; There is no cause for mourning over the 
imminent murder, for man himself, i,e, the spirii^ is eternal 


Ou the teaching of the Bhagavwlgitft soo U. G. Bkandarkin\ VaisnaviBin, Saivisni, 
otc. (Grundriss 111, (5), ])p. M ; and J. K. Garpenter^ Theism in Mediaeval India, London, 
1921, pp. 250 ff. Some loss known monographs on the Gittt arc discussed by P. E. Pavolini, 
GSAl., 24, 1911, pp. 396 ff, 

®) II, 11*13. 18-20. 22. 23. 25, translated by L. D. Barnett, 
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and indestructible, it is only the bodies which are destroyed.'^ 
And from this he leads on to exhort Arjuna to go forth into the 
righteous war in the spirit of his duty as a warrior. Happy the 
warrior to whose lot such a fight falls, which opens the gates 
of Heaven for him ! If he does not fight he burdens himself 
with shame worse than death. If he falls in the battle, he 
is assured of heaven ; if he is victorious he will rule the 
(!arth. Therefore he must in any case fight. However, all 
the subsequent explanations of the sage Krsna and later 
of the god, for in the course of the pt)ein it is more and more 
the god Krsna who speaks to Arjuna, are in irreconcilable 
contradiction to this speech of the hero Krsna. Tor all the 
other expositions of the Bhagavadgita upon the ethics of 
action culminate in the doctrine that man should, indeed, 
act according to his duty, but without any consideration for 
success or failure, without troubling about the possible 
reward. Kor it is only such desire-less action which is to a 
certain extent compatible with the leal ethical ideal which 
consists in the giving-up of all works, in non-action, in 
complete renunciation of the world. In fact, in spite of this, 
there still runs through the whole poem an unsolved contra- 
diction betw'een the quietistic morality of asceticism w'hich 
points to meditation pursued quite apart from the world and 
the striving for the highest knowdedge as the way to salvatioji, 
ihQ morality of action vihiiih, ’di least among the philo- 
sophers, has never been properly acknow ledged in India. It 
is true that Krsija teaches that there exist tw'o paths to 
salvation, the path of knowledge and the path of action. 
But so long as the spirit is bound to the body, it w'ould only 
be hypocrisy to say that man can live without performing 


') There is no murder or act of violences which could not be jiiBtilied by this miser* 
able sophistry. It is aurprisinj? that tbei pious readers of the Gita do not see this. On the 
unsolved and insoluble contradiction between the principles of the GitA and the morality 
of War forming the starting-point of Kr§na’s speecheSj see W. L. Uarey Mysticism of East 
and West, London, 1923, pp. 169 ff. 
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actions. For matter is always connected with Gu:^a8‘' 
(constituents) — sattva (lightness, goodness), rajas (energy, 
passion), tamas (darkness, heaviness, ignorance) — through which 
of necessity actions arise. All that man can do, therefore, 
is to fulfil his duty without wishes, without desires. For “ as 
the fire is concealed by smoke, as the mirror is covered by 
dirt, as an embryo is protected by the amnion, so knowledge 
is surrounded by desire, that eternal enemy of the knower.’’ 
Therefore, he who acts without desire approaches the most 
closely to the real ideal, which lies on the path of knowledge. 
How high the Bhagavadgita places knowledge as a way to 
salvation is shown by these verses (IV, 86 f.) : 

“ Even if you are the most sinful of all sinful men, you will cross over 
all trespasses by means of the boat of knowledsi;e alone. As a lire well 
kindled, O Arjuna 1 reduces fuel to ashes, so the fire of knowledge rednees 
all actions to ashes.” 

And according to the Bhagavadgita, too, he who, turned 
away entirely from all earthly things, strives for knowledge 
in meditation only, is a yogin, the ideal of the saint and the 
sage. The yogin maintains his calmness of soul “ in cold 
and heat, in joy and sorrow, in honour and dishonour.” A 
block of earth, a stone and a lump of gold are alike in value 
to him. He is one and the same to friends and foes, to 
strangers and relatives, to good people and bad. Sitting in a 
lonely place deep in contemplation, “ he gazes without 
moving, at the tip of his nose.” ‘ As a light does not flicker 
in a place where there is no wind ’ : that is the simile, known 
from of old, for the yogin, who curbs his thoughts and 
yields himself entirely to absorption (yoga).” But while 


') On tbe Sftipkbya doctrine of the three Gunas see R. Oarhe, Die Sfi-ipkhya* 
Pbitosophie, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1917, pp. 272 ff, ; and S, Dmgupfay History of Indian 
Philosophy, I, pp. 243 ff. 

*) III, 38 f. 

») Translated by K. T. Tdamj, SHE., Vol. 8, p. 62. 

*) VI, 7*19. In a letter to Gentz, Wilh. v. Humboldt writes that the former will 
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in the IT pani^ads meditation and thought are regarded as the 
only path to knowledge and salvation, the BhagavadgitS 
knows yet another path, that of Bhakti, i.e. love and devotion 
towards God.’^ In answer to the question of Arjuna 
whether he who is unable to lend his spirit absolutely and 
entirely to abstraction is lost, Krspa replies : “ No one who 


niiderstand how deeply the Indian poem must have impressed him. “ For I am not so 
at. like the absorbed ones (?.e. yogins) who are described in it." (Schriften von Friedrich 
von Gentz, published by G, Schlesier, Mannheim, 18-10, V, p. 300.) 

*) It is this ideia of Bhakti which, more than anything else in the BbagavadgitS, 
reminds us of Christian ranges of thought. Elsewhere too, the accord with Christian ideas 
;s so marked that the attempt of F. Lonnser^ in the appendix to his translation (Breslau 
1S(>9), to prove Christian influence in the Bhagavndgltfi, must not be repudiated from the 
iiiit.set. But Lorinsor’s thorough investigation in itself proves that this is parallelism of 
development, highly interesting for the history of religion, and not a case of borrowing, 
borinsor is convinced “ that the author of the BhagavadgitS not only knew and fretpiently 
utilised the scriptures of the New Testament, but also wove into his system Christian 
ideas and views in general/’ and he wishes to prove “ that this much-adrnired monument of 
the ancient Indian mind, this most beautiful and most exalted didactic poem, which can be 
regjirded as one of tlio most precious blos.soms of heathen philosophy, owes its purest and 
most highly praised doctrines for the most part" to Christian sources. Guided by such 
tcnidencies, Lorinser lias companMl everfjthing which in any way admits of comparison. But of 
the moi'e than a hundred pa8sage.s from the Gospids which Lorinser fpiotes as parallel with 
luiKsages in the BhngavudglUl, I have found twenty-five nt the most that are of such a kind 
that a case of borrowing could boat all thought of. Not in one single instance, however, is 
the resemblance such that the supposition of borrowing were more probable than that of an 
accidental agreement. Mystical love towmrd.s God, too, is not limited to Christianity. I 
need refer only to Sufism, in which it plays no loss a pirt than with the Christian mystics 
The expositions of Lorinser have indeed convinced few Indologists up to the present. 
Even A. Weber^ who himself (" Griochen in Indion," SBA., 1890, p. 930) traces Bhakti back 
to Chrivstian influences, is of opinion that Lorinser goes too for. E. W. Hopkins, India, CJld 
and Now, New York, 1902, I tfi ff.) is the only scholar Avho has expressed a decided opinion 
in favour of the theory that the Bhagavadglta was influenced by Christianity. O. 
Hoieelh (The Soul of India, London, 1913, 425 ff ) compares the doctrines of the Glia with 
those of the Now Testament, and seeks to trace points of agreement, without asserting that 
the Gita was dependent on Christianity. Most scholars agree that the doctrine of Bhakti 
can he explained by earlier Indian teichings, and that the hypothesis of Christian influence 
on the Bhagavadglta is unlikely, on historical grounds. Of. Muir, Ind. Ant., 4, 1875, pp. 
77 £f. ; A. Barth, HHR., 11, 1885, pp. 67 f. (Oeuvres I, 370 f.) and The Religions of India, 
transl., London, 1889, 220 f.; J. van den Qheyn, Le Museon 17, 1898, pp. 67 fif. ; L. J. 
Sedgwick, JBRAS., 23, 1910, 111 ff.; A. B. Keith, JRAS. 1907, 490 ff.; Giweow, ERE. 11 
(1909), pp. 647 ff.; and esp. R. Carbe, Die Bhagavadglt& (2nd Ed.), pp. 66 ff., and Indiea 
Ubd das Obristentum, 1914, pp. 227 ff. 
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has done good is quite lost.’" He who has done his duty in 
this world, is after death born again according to his 
merits, in a good, pious family, and after several rebirths 
gradually obtains the capability of becoming a yogin. 
“And even among all devotees,” says Krsna,^^ ‘‘he who, 
being full of faith, worships me, with his inmost self intent 
on me, is esteemed by me to bo the most devoted.” Out of 
the love of God arises the knowledge of God, and true 
liberation. Kfsna teaches this again and again : 

“ Even if a very ill-conducted man worships me, not worshipping anv 
one else, he must certainly be deemed to be good, for he has well resolved. 
He soon becomes devout of heart, and obtains lasting tranquillity. (You 
may) affirm, 0 son of KuntI ! that my devotee is never ruined. For, 0 
son of Prtha ! even those who are of sinful birth, women, VaiSyas, and 
Sudras likewise, resorting to me, attain the supreme goal. What then 
(need be said of) holy Brahmans and royal saints who are (my) 
devotees ? ” 

The moral action and all the virtues of the yogin, too, 
gain their chief value through the love of God : 

“ Hateless toward all born beings, friendly, and pitiful, void of the 
thought of a Mine and an I, bearing indifferently pain and pleasure, 
patient, 

ever content, the Man of the Rule subdued of spirit and steadfast of 
purpose, who has set mind and understanding on Me and worships Me, 
is dear to Me. 

He before whom tlie world is not dismayed and who is not dismayed 
before the world, who is void of joy, impatience, fear and dismay, 

desireless, pure, skilful, impartial, free from terrors, who renounces 
all undertakings and worships Me, is dear to IMe.’’ 

The kernel of all the ethical teachings of the Bhagavad- 
gita, however, is contained in the verse which the commenta- 
tors rightly call the “ quintessence verse ” : 


' ) VI, 47. TraiiBl. by K. T. TdaTig, SBE., Vol. 8, }>. 73. 

*) IX, 80-83. Transl. by K. T. Telang, SBE., Vol. 8, p. 85. 
®) X 11, 18-16. Tratisl. by L. D. Barnett, 
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“ He who does My work, who is given over to Me, who is devoted 
to Me, void of attachment, without hatred to any born being, O son of 
I’iindii, comes to Me.” ’) 

Here is also expressed what, according to the Bhagavad- 
gitfi, constitutes liberation or the highest good ; coming to, 
or~union with, God. This is to be understood “ as elevation 
of the soul to a god-like state, as individual perpetuation in 
the presence of God.” 

There are, then, three paths which lead to this goal : the 
[tatb of dutiful, desireless action, the path of knowledge, and 
the path of the love of God. And it is at least attempted, 
though not always successfully, to bring the three paths into 
harmony with one another. The first path can, indeed, be 
combined with the third, and the love of God leads to the 
knowledge of God, thus meeting the second path. Thus the 
contradictions in tlie ethical teachings of the Bhagavadgita 
can to a certain extent be overcome.”' 

There are, however, other contradictions in the poem 
staring us in the face at every turn. Krsi^a invariably speaks 
of himself as a personal god, as the creator, who is eternal 
;i>nd imperishable, but is nevertheless born into the world or 
creates himself at such times when a decrease in religion is 
imminent; this is especially the case in the passages dealing 
with bhakti (IV, 5 ff.). In other places, again, he teaches 
that he is in all beings, and all beings in him, (VI, 30 f.). 
“ This All is strung on me, like pearls on a string. I am the 
taste in the water, O son of Kunti, I am the light in the 
sun and moon, the syllable Om in all the Vedas, the sound 
in the atmosphere and the bravery in men,” etc. (VII, 7 ff.). 
This doctrine, according to which God is separate from the 


‘) XI, 66. Transl. by L. D. Barnett. 

“) Oarhe^ Die Bbagavadgtta (2nd Bd.), p. 66. 

*) Otto Stfauiss, Ethtsche Probleme aus dem “ Mababharata,” Firenze 1912 (GSAI. 
1911), pp. 309 f£., gives a good summary of the ethics of the GltS, which he presontsas a 
compromise between the contradictory doctrines. 
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world, though at the same time immanent in it, is taught as 
a great secret (IX, 1 ff.). There is, however, a third cate- 
gory of passages where Krsna is not mentioned at all, but 
which speak quite abruptly of the brahman (neuter) as the 
sole and highest world principle in the sense of the monism 
of the Upanisads. Moreover, side by side with verses 
mentioning the Veda in an almost scornful tone (II, 42 ff.), 
wc find other passages recommending the sacrifices prescribed 
in the Veda, and even describing the sacrifice as “ a magic 
cow which fulfils all wishes ” (III, 10), which is difficult to 
reconcile with that “ desireless action ” that is so often praised. 

This doctrine of desireless action is sometimes described 
by the term Yoga. The same terra is, however, used to denote 
various things. The usual meaning is what is generally 
understood by Yoga in Indian literature, i.e., the doctrine of 
absorption, and of the methods by which man can withdraw 
from the sense-world and become entirely absorbed in the deity. 
It is in this sense that the Bhagavadgita is sometimes called 
a Yoi/asdstm, or manual of Yoga. This “ practical philosophy ” 
of the yoga has its psychological and metaphysical foundation 
in the Sdmkhga.'^ The Samkhya, however, teaches differen- 
tiation between spirit (purusa) and matter (prakrti), plurality 
of souls, and independence and eternity of matter, and 
explains the creation as an unfolding of the world from 
original matter. Now all these are doctrines diametrically 
opposed to the doctrine of unity taught by the Upanisads and 
the V edanta. In spite of this, the passages dealing with the 
brahman, teach the doctrine of universal unity as well. 

How can all these contradictions be explained ? Scholars 
are by no means unanimous on this point. Some are content 


*) In V, 4.f., it is explained with great emphasis that SSmkhya and Yoga are one. 
In XVni, 18, sSipkhye krttin to cannot mean anything but “in the Samkhy.i, system.'* In 
XVIlI, 19, gii^asaipkhyftna is explained by Safikara as Kffpila Sastra. Kapila, the founder 
of the 8fii|ikhya system, is called the first of the perfect sages, in X, 86. 
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to say that all these contradictions simply result from the 
fact that the Bhagavadgita is not a systematic philosophical 
work, but a mystical poem, and that, in the words of Franklin 
Edgerton, the most decided and consistent exponent of this 
opinion, it is “ poetic, mystical, and devotional, rather than 
logical and philosophical.” W. von Humboldt had already 
said : “ It is a sage, speaking out of the fulness and inspira- 
tion of his knowledge and of his feeling, not a philosopher 
trained in a school, classifying his material in accordance 
with a definite method, and arriving at the last principles of 
his doctrine by a skilful chain-work of ideas.”’’ On the 
other hand, other scholars maintain that there are limits even 
for mystical poetry, and that the contradictions in the Gita 
can better be explained by the assumption that the poem has 
not come down to us in its original form, but like most parts 
of the Mahabharata has only received its present form as a 
result of interpolations and revisions. Some scholars had 
assumed that the Bhagavadgita had originally been a pan- 
theistic poem, Avhich was remodelled later by the devotees of 
Visnu into a theistic poem. This is very improbable, for in 
spite of all the contradictions the whole character of the 
work is predominantly theistic. God appears as an essentially 
personal god, who, as a teacher, and in human incarnation, 
requires devotion (bhakti) of his worshippers. 


‘) “ Ueber die uiiicu' tloiii Nanioii Biuigaviirlgilfl bckaniiic EpifiO'Io (ioa filafuibharata/’ 
bS25 (Gesaiiiuiolbi Scliriftcii V, p. 325). Tho followin',^ triko moro or Icsr tfie natiio 
point of view: K- T. Telany, SHE., Vol. 8, pp. 11 ff.; E. W. Uophtns^ JR AS. 19(15, pp. 381 IT., 
and Cambridge History I, 273; L. v, Schroeder in tho Introduction to his Gorman transla- 
tion; B. Faddegon, (Jlamkara’s Gitabhitgya, toegelicht en beoordetdd, Diss., Amstordara 
19013, pp. 12 ff. ; D. van Hinloopen Lahherton^ ZDMG. OG, 1912, G03 f , ; R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc., pp. 157 ff.; O. Straubs, Ethische Probleme aiis dem Mahabharata. 
(GSAI. 24, 1911), p. 310; ZDMG. 67, 1913, 714 ff.; A. B. Keith, JRAS. 1913, p. 197; 1915, 
p. 548; H. Oldenhcrg, NGGW, 1919, 321 ff.. and Das Mahabharata, pp. 39, 43, 70ff.; 

N. Farqiihar, Outline of the Religions Literature of India, London 1920, pp. 90 f.; 
H, Jacobi, DLZ. 1921, 715 ff.f; 1922, 266 ff.; F. Edgerton, The Bhagavad Oita interpreted, 
Chicago 1925. 
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Taking this for granted, R. Garhe*' made a direct attempt 
to reconstruct the original poem, by printing in small type 
in his translation all verses which he considers unauthentic 
i.e. interpolated from the view-point of the Vedanta philosophy 
and the orthodox brahmanical religion. I was formerly in 
entire agreement with Garbe.‘^> However, after repeated 
readings of the Gita and the most thorough investigation of 
the passages cut out by Garbe, lhave come to the conclusion that 
even the original poem did not teach pure theism, but theism 
tinged with pantheism. I do not now believe that we arc 
justified in pronouncing as interpolated all those passages 
where Krsna speaks of himself as immanent in the world, 
as for instance the beautiful verses VII, 7 ff. On the other 
hand, I still agree with Garbe that those passages where 
mention is suddenly made of the hrahman (neut.) without 
any reference to Krsna whatsoever, are interpolated {e.g. IT, 
72; V, 6, 7, 10; VII, 29 — VIII, 4 etc.), as well as the passages 
where ritual and sacrifices are recommended or glorified [e.g. 
Ill, 9-18; IX, 16-19 etc.). I think, too that the original 
Bhagavadgita was much shorter, and that the work in its 
present form contains many more interpolations and additions 
than are assumed by Garbe. The very fact that the Bhaga- 
vadgita contains exactly 18 Adhyayas, just as the Mahabharata 
is divided into 18 Parvans and as there are 18 Purapas, is 
suspicious.*' Canto XI, where Krsna reveals himself to 
Arjuna in his godlike form, is of the nature of a Purana 
rather than like the work of the poet of the first sections. 


In his translation of the Bhagavadgita, see also ERE. II, 536 ff. and DLZ. 1922, 
98 ft, i 605 f . 

*) Also F. 0. Schrader, ZDMG. 64, 340, and A. Hillehrandt, GGA, 1916, p. 628, agrtu? 
with Garbe. too (ERE. II, 540 f.; Ind. Ant. 37, 190S, 257) agrees with Garbe 

in counting the passages where “ Brahmaism” is taught, among the “ later ” portions of 
the Git«. The scholars mentioned in Note 2 are the opponents of the view adopted bv 
Garbe, 

“) Of, HopkinBf Great Epic, p. 371, 
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It is this very conviction of mine that the author of the 
original Gita was a great poet, that makes me hesitate to 
attribute to him such verses as XI, 26 ff., where the heroes 
of the epic are visioned as hanging between the teeth of the 
god, — a vision by which a further excuse for the killing of 
the enemy is added to those already given in Canto li: namely 
Arjuna need not hesitate to kill the enemies, because in 
reality they have “already been killed (by God).”" 

There can hardly be any doubt that the BhagavadgitS 
(lid not belong to the original heroic poem. It is scarcely 
imaginable that an epic poet would make his heroes hold a 
])hilosophical conversation of 050 verses in the midst of the 
d(‘scription of a battle. In all probability the original epic 
included only a very short dialogue between Arjuna and the 
hero and charioteer (not the god) Krsna. This dialogue was, 
a.s it were, the germ from which the present didactic poem 
grew. This didactic poem was originally, by its very 
nature, a text of the Bhagavatas, wherein the doctrine of 
i)hakti in conjunction with the yoga doctrine of desireless 
action w^as taught on the foundation of the Siamlchya. There 
is evidence from inscriptions that, as early as the beginning 
of the 2nd century B. C. the religion of the Bhagavatas 
had found adherents even among the Greeks in Gandhara.®* 


*) Those scholars, too, who reject Garbe’s views, do not all believe in tho unity 

ot tho Gitii. Hophins (Great Epic, pp. 215, 234 f.) spoaks of the GitS as “clearly 

rewritten by a iTiodernising hand.” Oldenherg^ too, thinks it likely that the earliest Gitff 
concluded with II, 38, and that Adhyayas Xlll-XVIll are an appendix or appendices 
(NGGW. 1919, 333 f., 336 f.). See also Strams, Ethificho Probleme, pp. 312 f. 

H. Jacobi (ZDMG. 72, 1918, 323 ff.) has endeavoured to trace in the poem those 
verses (of AdhySyas 1 and II) which belonged to the old epic. But it is not impossible 
that there was no dialogue whatsoever between Kr$na and Arjuna in the old heroic 
poem, and that the whole poem was originally a text independent of the epic, an Upanigad, 
which was inserted bodily into the epic. 

See J, U. Marshall, JRAS. 1909, pp. 1053 ff.; J. F. Fleet, ib., 1087 £f. ; D. K. 
BhandarJear, JBRAS, 23, 1910, 104 ff,; U, G. BhandarJeur, Ind. Ant. 41, 1912, pp, 13 ff.j 
Vai^igkavism, Saiviam, etc., pp. 3 f.; H, R.iyckaudhuri, Early History of tho Vaishnava Soot, 
Calcutta 1920, pp. 18, 62 f., 68 ff. 
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It k perhaps not too bold to assume that the old Bhagavadgife 
was written at about this time as an Upanisad of the Bhilga- 
vatas.^^ Its language, style and metre, too, prove the work 
to be one of the earlier parts of the Mahabharata. There 
are references to the Gita in later sections of the epic,^^ and 
the Anuglta (XIV, 16-51) is surely nothing but a late imita- 
tion and continuation of the Bhagavadgita, than which it 
contains a still greater variety of doctrines. 

the Bhagavadgita was already known to the poet Bana 
(in the 7th century A. D.) as a portion of the Mahabharata;' 
and side by side with the Upanisads and Vedanta-sutras it 
formed one of the foundations of the philosophy of Sankara- 
Most likely it was already in the early centuries A.D. that 
it received its present form at the hands of orthodox 
Brahmans; in this form it became and has remained until 
to-day the most popular religious book for all Hindus. The 
work owes this great popularity to the very circumstance 
that the most conflicting philosophical doctrines and religious 
views are united in it, so that adherents of all schools and 
sects could make use of it, and even to-day the strictest 
Brahman is just as much edified by it as the adherent of the 
Brahmo-Samaj and the believing theosophist under the leader- 
ship of Annie Besant. 

It is scarcely possible, however, that the Bhagavadgita 
can have arisen from the start on the basis of syncretism, 
as th(j latter only made its appearance more and more in 
later times. It is certain that the old and authentic Oltn 
was the work of a true and great poet. It is on the strength 


') According to K- T. Tel any (8BE.. Vol. 8, p. 34) the Gitil is “earlier than the 
third century according to H. O. flhandarlcar (Vai^navisni, ^aivism, etc., p. 13) it Is 

^'not later than the beginning ot the fourth century B. C.” 1 agree with FAgerion when 

be says (1. t., p. 3) . All that we can say is that it was probably composed before the 
beginning of our ora, but not more than a few ocuturics before it.” 

®) XII, 346, 11 with “ Ilarigitab ” and XII, 348, 8. 

«) K. T. many, SBB., Vol. 8, p. 28. 
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of its poetic value, the forcefulness of its language, the 
splendour of the images and metaphors, the breath of inspira- 
tion which pervades the poem, that it has made such a deep 
impression on impressionable minds of all ages ; and I am 
convinced that the poetical beauties as well as the moral 
value of the poem would find still greater appreciation, had 
the poem , not been mutilated by additions and interpola- 
lions.'* 

Another text-book of the Bhagavatas is the Narayaniya 
(XII, 334-361) ; this is certainly a later work than the 
Bhagavadgita, but even this has been augmented by addi- 
tions.-' It is a work in true purana style, which teaches 
that perfection can only bo attained by bhakti and the grace 
of God, who appears hero under the name of Narayana. 
Here, too, we find the Bbfigavata religion and the philosophy 
of Samkhya and Yoga mingled with Vedanta ideas. The 
paradise of the pious devotees of NarayaBa, Svetadvipa or 
“the white island,” is described in very fantastical fashion: 

The sage Narada desires to look upon tlie only god NarSyana, whose 
faithful worshipper he is, in his original nature. He therefore raises 
himself aloft by the strength of yoga, and reaches the divine mountain 
Meru, Gazing thence to the north-west, he espies north of the ocean of 
milk the famous “ white island ” lying 32,000 yojanas from Meru. On 
tliis island he sees “white men without sense organs, who take no nourish- 
ment, whose eyes do not blink, from whom a most pleasant scent emanates, 
who are free from all sin, at the sight of whom evil men are dazzled, whose 
bodies are of bone hard as diamond, who are indifferent both to honour and 
scorn, like unto the children of heaven in form, endowed with shining 


0 Attention has often boon called to the fact that, notwithstanding the many beau- 
ties and lofty thoughts, the poem has many weak points. Cf. 0. Bdhtlingkf Beraerkungen 
mr Bhagavadgita (BSGW. 1897); E. W. Hophinn, Religions cf India, pp. 890, 399f, 
quoted in assent by R. Qarhc, Die Bhagavadgitft, p. 16; and V. K. Rajivade, Bhandarkar 
Com, Vol., pp. 325 ff. 

'0 See R. G, Bhandarhir, Vai^gavism, Saiviam, efc. pp. 4 fi!., Qrierson^ Ind. Ant. 37, 
1908, 251ff., 373ff. Translated into German by Deussen^ Philosophiscbe Texte des MahE- 
bh^ratam, pp. 748 ff., into Dutch by C. Lecouterc in Melanges Charles de Harlez, Leyden 
1896, pp. 162 ff. 
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strength, with heads in the shape of sunshades. Their voice resembles the 
rushing of torrents of rain, they have four equal testicles, feet like lotus- 
leaves, sixty white teeth and eight fangs; they lick their sun-like faces 
with their tongues, and are full of love for God.” '' 

It seems evident that the “ white island ” as well as the 
divine mountain Meru and the ocean of milk, belongs to the 
province of mythology, and not to that of historical geography. 
A few scholars have, however, tried to identify the ocean of 
milk with Lake Issyk-Kul or Lake Balkhash, and the " white 
island ” with a land of “ white men” in the north, inhabited 
by Nestorian Chriatians,^^ so that we should have to assume 
that there was Christian influence in the Narayaniya. In 
ray opinion, the description of Svetadvipa does not remind us 
of the Christian Eucharist, but of heavenly regions such as 
Vaikuptha, Goloka, Kailasa and the Sukhavatl paradise of the 
Buddha Amitabha. 

Though Samkhya and Yoga stand in the foreground of 
most of the philosophical sections of the Mahabharata, we 
nevertheless find everywhere interpolated passages where the 
Vedanta is taught, and a few longer passages like the Sanat~ 
Hujatlya (V, 41-4(5) have been inserted with an entirely 
Vedantist teaching.*’ However, as regards poetical value, 
there is none of the philosophical sections of the 


Xll, 835, 0-12. A tongue of this kind also belongs to the 32 characteristics of 
a Buddha, who, however, has only forty white teeth, SuttanipSta, Selasutta (8BE., 
Vol. 10, II, p. 101). 

■) 0/, J. Kennedij, JRAS. 1907, 481f., R. Oarhe, AR. 16, 1913, 516ff, and Indien und 
das Christentuiii, Thbingen 1914, pp. 192 fl., Qtricnon, ERE. II, p. 549. On the other hand, 
ft. Fintefraift, Oestorreich. Monatsschrift fur den Orient, 41,1915, pp. 186 f., and H. 
Haychaudkuri, Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, pp. 79 ff. 

®) For the philosophical doctrines contained in the Mahabharata 8. E. W. Hopkins, 
The Great Epic of India, pp. 85-190, J. DieSainkhya-Philosophie als Naturlehre 

and Erlflsungslehre naoh dem Mahabharata, Berlin 1902, P. Deussen, AGPh I, 8, pp. 8-144. 
Contrary to Deussen and Uahlraann, 1 consider it wrong to speak of an “epic philosophy ” 
as a transition philosophy” between the philosophy of the Upanigads and that of the 
later lystems. The epic proper has no connection with philosophy at all, and the “ paeudo- 
opios’* contains a mixture of philosophical doctrines belonging to widely' different times. 
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Mababharata which could bear the least comparison with 
the Bliagavadgita. 

On the other hand, many a precious gem of Indian poetry 
is io be found in those didactic pieces which deal with ethical 
questions, e, g., the oft-discussed question regarding the 
relationship of destiny and human action (karman), or con- 
tain general ethical doctrines — without regard to any parti- 
cular philosophical or religious vievTS. The following trans- 
lations may serve at least as a small sample of the abundance 
of beauty and wisdom which lies hidden in these yerses of 
I he Mahtlbhtlrata : 

The wound a foeman^s trenchant steel 
Indicts, in time a<^aie will heal; 

The tree a woodman’s axe overthrows 
Soon sprouts again, and freshly grows; 

15ut never more those wounds arc closed, 

Which harsh and cutting words have caused. 

The gods no club, like herdsmen, wield 
To guard the man they deign to sliield : 

On those to whom they grace will show 
ddiey understanding sound be.stow; 

But rob of sense and insight all 
Of whom their wrath decrees the fall. 

These wretched men, — their minds deranged, — 

See all they see distorted, changed ; 

For good to them as evil looms, 

And folly wisdom’s form assumes.” 

With meekness conquer wrath, and ill with ruth, 

By giving niggards vanquish, lies with truth.” 

Reviling meet with patience; ne’er 
To men malignant malice bear. 

Harsh tones and wrathful language greet 
With gentle speech and accents sweet. 

When struck return not thou the blow. 
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Even gods their admiration shew 
Of men who thus entreat a foe*’* 

That foe repel not with a frown 
Who claims thy hospitable aid; 

A tree refuses not its shade 
To him who comes to hew it clown.’^ 

Thou mark’st the faults of other men, 
Although as mustard seeds minute; 

Thine own escape thy partial ken, 

Though each in size a Bilva fruit.’’ 

A man should do with all his might 
The good his heart has once designed. 

Ne’er let him wrong with wrong requite, 

But be to others ever kind.” 

'' The good kind actions recollect. 

But base injurious deeds forget; 

On doing good to others set, 

They never recompense expect.” 

’Tie not for gain, for fame, from fear, 

That righteous men injustice shun, 

And virtuous men hold virtue dear; 

An inward voice they seem to hear 
Which tells that duty must be done.” 

” WheneW thy acts the source must be 
Of good or ill to other men. 

Deal thou with them in all things then 
As thou would ’st have them deal with thee.” 


') Matthew vii, Bf. 

•) V, 83, 77, 80 f., 84,41, lU, 194, 7, V, 35, 11, XII, 146, 5, I, 74, 82, .III, 200, 
44, II, 78, 7, XII, 158, 58, V, 88, 72 (Roy’s edition), translated by J. Muir^ Metrical 
Translations from Sanskrit Writers, pp. 98, 9, 88, 110, 86, 81 and 84. 
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The Hakivamsa, an Appendix to the Mahabhakata.^' 

What has been said in the preceding chapters must 
suffice to give an idea of the eighteen books (parvans) of the 
Mahabharata. The Indians, however, regard also the 
Harivainsa, a uwk which is in reality a Parana and is also 
occasionally called “ Harivamsa-Purana ” as part of the 
Mababharata. Yet the hook is not even by the Indians 
termed a nineteenth “ Parvan,” but a Khila, i.e. a supple- 
ment or appendix to the Mababharata. This “ appendix,” 
it is true, is a work of 16,374 verses (Slokas), that is, longer 
than the Iliad and the Odyssey put together. But its literary 
value is by no means in direct proportion to its size. It is 
above all not a “ poem,” in no sense the work of any one 
poet, but a jumbled or quite loosely connected mass of texts — 
legends, myths and hymns — serving for the glorification of the 
god "Visiau. The Harivarpsa is not even the work of one 
compiler. The last third of it is surely only a later appendix 
to the appendix, and also in the remaining parts of the work 
many portions were probably inserted at quite different 
times. 

The connection of the Harivanisa with the Mahabhgrata 
itself is purely external and is limited essentially to the fact 
that the same Vaisampayana who is said to have recited the 
whole Mababharata to Janamejaya,‘‘* is also regarded as the 
reciter of the Harivams'a. In connection with the frame 
story of the Mababharata, Saunaka, at the beginning of the 
appendix, requests Ugrasravas, after he has told him all the 
beautiful stories of the Bharatas, to relate something about the 
Vrsnis and Andhakas — the families to which Krsna belongs. 


‘) C/. A. BoUmann. Das MahabhSrata. II, pp. 272.298, and E. W. Uopkirts, Glean- 
ings from the Hariraijxfia in Festschrift Windisoh, pp. 68 ff. The Harivaipfia has been 
translated into French by S, A. LangloiSy Paris, 1834*35. 

'^) See above, pp. 823 f. 
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Thereupon Ugrasravas remarks that exactly the same request, 
had been made by Janamejaya to Vais'ampayana after the 
recitation of the Mahabharata, and the latter had then related 
all that which he himself was now going to repeat. Thus 
all that follows is placed in the mouth of Vaisampayana. 
Besides this, in a few verses at the beginning and a complete 
lengthy song at the end of the appendix,*' the praise of the 
Mahabharata including the Harivarnsa is sung in extravagant 
verses, and the religious merit acquired by the reciting and 
hearing of the whole poem is emphasized. This exhausts 
practically everything whereby the Harivarnsa itself shows 
its connection with the Mahabharata. As far as the contents 
are concerned, the Harivarnsa has no more in common wiili 
the Mahabharata than the Puranas ; for many legends, in 
particular hrahmanical legends and myths, which occur in the 
Mahabharata, reappear in different versions in the Harivarnsa 
as well as in the Puninas. 

The Harivarnsa consists of three great sections, the first of 
which is entitled Hari varnsaparvan. The title “ Harivarnsa,” 
i.e. “ genealogy of Hari,” '' w'hich was given to the wdiole 
appendix is in reality only applicable to this first book. It 
begins in the manner of the Puriinas with a rather confused 
account of the Creation and all sorts of mythological 
narratives, thus of Dhruva, who became the Pole Star (62 ff.), 
of Daksa and his daughters, the female ancestors of the gods 
and demons (101 fl'.), and others. The story of Vena, the 
Titan who W'as opposed to the Veda and to sacrifice, and his 
son Prthu, the first king of men, is narrated in detail.'" 
Numerous legends, for instance those of Visvamiti-a and 
Vasistha (706 ff.) are worked into the genealogy of the solar 
dynasty (645 ff.), i.e. of King Iksvaku and his descendants, 


*) Adhyftya 323, see below, 

*) Bari is one of the most usual of the innuinerable names of the god Vignu. 
*) Ptthupakhi/anU, Adhy. 4*6, vss. 267-405. 
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who trace their origin back to the sun-god. Regardless 
of any connection with this genealogy there is then inserted 
a ritual portion about the fathers and the sacrificial service 
due to them.’* Then follows (1312 £f.) the genealogy of the 
lunar dynasty, which sprang from Atri, the son of the moon- 
god (Soma). One of Soma’s grandsons was the renowned 
Funiravas, whose love adventures with Urvakl are related 
in a very archaic form which rather closely approaches the 
Satapatha-Brtxhmana.’’' Among the descendants of Pururavas 
are Nahusa and Yayati. Yadu, the son of the latter, is the 
ancestor of the Yadavas, to whom Vasudeva belongs, as 
whose son Kisna the god Visnu is born on earth. After the 
genealogy of the human Krsna has thus been given, there 
follow a series of songs (2131 (t.) dealing entirely with the 
cjod Visnu and thus, to a certain extent, containing the divine 
previous history of Krsna. 

The second great section of the Ilarivams^, entitled 
Visnuparvan,'” deals almost exclusively with Krsna, the 
god Visnu become mortal. All the stories of the birth and 
childhood, the heroic deeds and love adventures of the 
human, often all-too-human, cowherd-god, are related here 
at great length ; they are also related in greater or less 
detail in some of the Puranas, and have made the name 
Kv^na one of the most familiar to every Hindu. While the 
best and wisest among the Visnu- worshippers honour Krspa 
above all as the herald of the pious doctrines of the Bhagavad- 
glta, it is the Krsna of the legends, as they are related in the 
Harivamsa and in the Puranas, who is now honoured and 


1 , “ ancestral ritual,” Adby. 16-24;, vaa. 835-1311. The story of Brabnift- 
datta, who iiiiclorstanda the languages of the animals, is inserted in Adhy. 21, vss, 1186 ff , ; 
this is translated and disenssed by Th. Benfey in “ Oi'iont und Occident,” VoJ. II, 18C2, 
pp, 133-171, and by Leumann, WZKM,, 6, 1892, pp. 1 IT. 

Adhy. 26, rgs. 1363-1414, translated by IC. Gtldner in “ Vedisohe Studion " I, 
p. 249 £f. Of. above p. 209. 

») Adhy. 57 3180 ff. 
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worshipped as a lofty god, and now exalted as an ideal of the 
most perfect manhood, by the millions of Hindus of all classes 
throughout India till the present day. It is this god of the 
legends, and not the Krsaa of the Mahahharata, the cunning 
friend of the Paudavas, of whom the Greek Megasthenes 
already talked as the “ Indian Hercules.” In order to give at 
least an idea of these Krsna legends which are important alike 
in the history of literature and the history of religion, the 
contents of the second section of the Harivarnsa shall here 
be briefly sketched. 

In the to of Mathura there reig'iied a bad king Kamux. To him 
NSrada announced that he would meet his death at the hands of the eighth 
son of DevaH, the sister of his father and the wife of Vmudeva, Then 
Kaipsa determines to kill all Devakl\s children. Me has Devaki closely 
guarded by his servants, and six of her children are killed immediattdy 
after birth. Tlie seventh child, that brother of Krsna who is later known 
as Rama with the ploughshare,” “ Balarama,” or Baladeva,” is 
rescued by NidrS,^ ^ the goddess of sleej), by her transferring the boy, 
before he is born, from the womb of Devaki to that of Uokinl^ another 
wife of Vasudeva. The eighth son, however, and this was Krsna, was 
exchanged by Vasudeva himself, immediately after birth, in order to 
rescue him from Kamsa, with the daughter of the cowherd Naitda and his 
wife Yasodcif who was born at the same time. So the little daughter of 
the latter is dashed against a rock by Kamsa, while Krsna is regarded as 
the son of a cnvherd and grows up among the cowherds, llama, too, 
is entrusted to the ])rote(*dion of the cowherd family by Vasudeva, and the 
two boys grow up together in the cowherds’ station. Even as a suckling 
Kpsna performs wondrous miracles. One day, when his foster-mother 
YaSodS, after having laid the sleeping child under a waggon, lets him 
wait too long for food, he begins to struggle impatiently with hands and 
feet, and finally overthrows the heavy waggon with one foot,^ In mad 
merriment the boys Krsna and llama later rush through forest and field, 
and make much trouble for the simple cowherd’s wife. On one occasion 


Perhaps the circumstance that Kidra is also the name of Durya^ gave rise to the 
Inierpoladou of a hymn to this goddess, the J[ryastoi'a (Adhy. 69 «V88. 3268-8303). But 
the interpolation of such hymns (stotras) is oharacteristio of all Purl^as. 
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she hardly knows what to do, so she ties a rope round little Kr^na^e lody 
and fastens him tightly to a heavy mortar, saying angrily : Now run, 
if thou canst/’ But the boy not only drags away the mortar with him, 
but as the mortar gets caught between two gigantic trees, he tears out the 
mighty trees by their roots. Ilorrilied, the cowherds and the foster- 
mother see the boy sitting laughing between the branches of the trees, 
but he himself is uninjured, 

After seven years had elapsed, the boys grew' tired of the cowherds^ 
station. So Krsna caused innumerable wolves to issue from bis body, 
which frightened the cowherds so much that they decided to wander 
further. They wandered with their flocks to the VrndS-forest. Here 
the boys now' run happily through the forest. Hut one day Kr^na strolls 
alone — now playing now singing, now whistling on a leaf, now blowing on 
the cowhard^s flute — along the banks of the river Jumna, and reaches the 
deep lake in which the snake-king Kaliya dw'ells, who, with his retinue, 
poisons the water of the Jumna and makes the whole neighbourhood 
unsafe. With swift determination, Krsna plunges into the lake, in order 
to overcome the frightful dragon. Soon the flve- headed, fire-breathing 
monster appears, and a host of snakes rush furiously upon the youthful 
hero, surrounding and biting liim. But he soon frees himself, presses the 
heads of the monster on the ground, and jumps wdth force on to the middle 
head, so that the dragon confesses himself conquered and retreats into the 
deep with the whole brood of snakes. 

Soon afterwards he also slays the demon Dhenuka, who, in the form 
of an ass, guards the mountain Govardhana. Another demon, the giant 
PraliWibay does not venture to tackle Krsna, but is slain by R5ma, the 
brother of the latter. 

In the autumn the cowherds, according to their custom, wish to 
arrange a great feast in honour of the rain god Indra. Krsna will have 
none of this worship of Indra. We are cowherds who wander through 
the forests, who always live by the wealth of cows, the cows are our deity, 
the hills and forests.^’ (3808) Tn such words he invites the cowherds to 
arrange a mountain-sacrifice instead of the Indra celebration, which the 
cowherds^do. At this Indra is so enraged that he sends down a frightful 
storm. But Krsna lifts up the mountain Govardhana and holds it like an 
umbrella over the cowherds and their flocks, so that they are entirely 
sheltered. After seven days the storm ceases, Kr§na restores the mountain 
to its place, and Indra humbly recognises in Krsna the exalted god Vi^iiu. 

Then the cowherds praise and worship him as a god, but he smilingly 
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declares that he only desires to be their relative ; the time will come later 
when they will recognise his true nature. And, as a cowherd among cow- 
herds, he lives in youthful happiness. lie organises bull-fights and tour- 
naments with the strongest among the cowherds. On the lovely autumn 
nights, however, his heart rejoiced in the round dances, M which the 
beautiful cowherdesses, who ar(3 all enamoured of the hero-youth, perform 
in the moonlight, singing of his deeds and jestingly imitating his pla}^, lus 
merry glance, his gait, his dancing and his singing. 

Once, when Krsna was enjoying himself with the cowherdesses, 
AriMa^ a demon in the form of a bullock, appeareJ. Krsna tears out one 
of his horns and slays him with it. 

The fame of all the heroic deeds of Krsna reaches the ears of Kamsa 
and causes him anxiety. In order to get him out of the way, he sends for 
the two youthful heroes to come to Mathura, where, at a festival, they are 
to fight with his best wrestlers. But no sooner has he arrived in the town 
than Krsna performs wonderful miracles and feats of strength. Thus ho 
bends the king's great bow, which even the gods cannot bend, with such 
strength that, with a tremendous crash, it breaks in twain. Krsna pulls 
out the t\isk of an elephant which Kamsa lets loose upon the youths, and 
kills the elephant with it. The two powerful champion wrestlers with 
whom Kamsa confronts the youths are also killed by them. Filled with 
rage, the king now commands that the eowherd-youtlis and all cowherds 
shall be driven out of his kingdom. Then Krsna springs like a lion upon 
Kamsa, drags him by his hair into the centre of the arena and kills him. 

After some time the two brothers go to Ujjein, in order to learn the 
art of archery from a famous teacher there. A son of this teacher has 
perished in the sea, and as his fee, he demands that Krsna shall bring him 
back this son. Then Krsna descends into the underworld, overcomes the 
god of death, Yama, and brings the boy back to his father. 

In order to avenge the death of Kaipsa, his father-in-law Jarasandha 
goes forth with many allied princes to fight against the Y^lavas, besieges 
Mathura, is repeatedly repulsed by Krsna, but always renews his attacks, 
until at last he is compelled to retreat. These battles with Jarasandha 
are described in a long series of narratives. 

These are the dances called fJasa or HaZZiia, nocompanied by pantomimic repre- 
Bentations, and which still to-day take place in some parts of India, and, for instance, ia 
Kabhiawad are still known by a name corresponding to the Sanskrit “HalliSa.” (0/. the 
Indian monthly magazine “ East and West,” Vol. I, 748 f,, May, 1902.) 
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In the same way the following narrative of the rape of Hukmml is 
spun out. Bhismaka of Vidarbha has promised his daughter 

Hukmini in marriaoe to King ^^isupala, and the wedding was about to be 
celebrated. Then Krsna comes with his brother Rama to the marriage- 
feast and kidnaps the bride. The deeply-offended princes pursue him, but 
are repulsed by Rama. Rukrnin, the brother of the kidnapped girl, swears 
he will never return to his native town, unless he has killed Krsna and 
brought his sister back. A fierce fight takes place, in which Rukrnin is 
defeated ; but in response to the entreaties of Rukmini Kfsna grants him 
his life. In order not to break his oath, Rukrnin founds a new town for 
himself. In Dvaraka the marriage of Krsna with Rukmini takes place. 
Wi<^h her he begets ten sons, but later marries s wen queens and sixteen 
thousand other wives, with whom he begets thousands of sons. Pradyiimna^ 
a son of Krsna and Rukmini,*^) later marries a daughter of Rukrnin, 
and their son Aniruddha marries a grand-daughter of Rukmin. At the 
marriage of Aniruddha, llama and Rukrnin quarrel over a game of dice, 
and the latter is slain by Rama. In connection with this there is a glori- 
lieation of the deeds of Rama.''^> 

Then follows the story of the slaying of This Naraka 

is a demon, who has stolen the ear-rings of Aditi, and also otherwise gives 
the gods much trouble. At the request of Indra Krsna fights against him 
and kills him. 

The next narrative shows us Krsna in a battle against Indra. 
The seer Narada once brought Krsna a blossom from the heavenly tree 
Pdrijata, which Krsua gave to his beloved Rukmini. Then JSatyabhama, 
one of his other wives, grows terribly jealous, and sulks until Krsna 
promises to bring her the whole ParijSta-tree from heaven. But as Indra 
will not willingly surrender the tree, Krsna challenges him to fight. 
This leads to a long and violent battle between the two gods, which, how- 
ever, is finally settled peaceably by Aditi, the mother of gods. 

There follows a rather extensive didactic portion, only very 


*) Into the old legend, in which Kr^na appears as hero later portions axe here 
interpolated, in which he appears as god Vi^nu in his full divinity. 

®) He is an incarnation of the god of love. 

Baladevamahaimyahathana^ Adhy. 120, 6766-6786. 

*) Narakavadha, Adhyftyas 121-123 =*6787-6988. 

®) Pdrijdtaharana , Adhy. 124-140 = 6989-7956. A hymn to Siva is inserted {Mahd- 
devastavana)^ Adhy. 131-7416-7455. 

®) Punyakavidhi, Adhy. 136.140 = vss. 7722-7956. 

67 
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slightly connected with this long section, and really belonging to scientific 
erotieism, the Kaniahastra. This is an instruction (in the form of a conver- 
sation between the wives of Krsna and the wise Narada, who, however, 
refers to l%a, the wife of Siva, as his authority) upon Funyakm and 
Vraiakm^ ix. ceremonies, festivals and vows, by means of which a wife can 
make her body pleasing to her husband and assure herself of his favour. 
But as these ceremon cs are efficacious only for virtuous wives, a few 
instructions upon the duties of wives (7754r ff.) are given at the beginning. 

The next section ‘ ^ again relates Krsna’s battles with the demons. 
The Asuras of the six towns (^atpura) steal the daughters of the 
pious Brahmadatta, Kr§na comes to his rescue and kills Nikumbha, the 
king of the Asuras, and restores the Brahman his daughters. 

Then follows an entirely Sivaite passage,^ ^ which has nothing to 
do with Krsna, and relates how the thousand-headed demon Andkaka is 
killed by Siva. 

The following section^) reverts to Krsna and relates another story of 
the killing of the Asura Nikumbha. The Yjklavas, with Kr§na and Rama 
at their head, undertake a pilgrimage to the sea to a sacred bathing-place 
in order to celebrate a great joyous festival there. Kr^na with his sixteen 
thousand wives, Rama with his only wife Revatl, and youths of the 
YSdavas with thousands of courtesans give themselves up to playing and 
singing, feasting and drinking, and all kinds of enjoyments in the water 
and on the sea-shore.^ During these festivities the demon Nikumbha 
kidnaps Bkammail, a daughter of the Yadava Bhanu. Krsna^s son 
Pradyumna pursues the Asura and brings the stolen one back, while Krsna 
himself kills Nikumbha. 

The following cantos deal almost exclusively with Fradyumnay 
the son of Kysna. First the story of the marriage of Pradyumna with 
Frahhavaily the daughter of the Asura VajranMay is related, in which the 
heavenly flamingoes intervene in bringing about the bond of love just as in 
the Nala-song flamingoes are the messengers of love between Nala and 


') ^atfumvadha, HI- 144=: vss. 7957-8198. 

’») Andhakavadhay Adhy. 145 f.«V8S. 8199-8300. 

*) BhdnumatViarnna, Adhy, 147-149 »vs8. 8301-8549. 

*) Tho brilliant deecription of these volnptaons scenes fills two cantos (147 f.-* 
8801-8470). 

;) Adhy. 150 ff.^rss. 8660 ff. Freely rendered into German in the beaatifol poem 
“ pradynmna by Schachy “ Stimmen vom Ganges/* pp. 67 tt. 
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Damayantl. In oi-der to win Prabhavatl, Pradyiimna, disguised as an 
actor, comes with a whole troupe of actors to the court of Yajranabha. 
Then all sorts of plays are performed/ > with which the Asuras are 
greatly charmed. But Pradyumna uses the lovely nights for secretly 
enjoying the pleasures of love with Prabhavatl. Finally Vajranabha hears 
of the love-intrigue, and, full of anger, he is about to have Pradyumna 
thrown into fetters. But the latter kills the warriors who rush towards 
him, and the Asura king himself. Thereupon he enters DvSraka with his 
beloved one. 

The second narrative treats of the youthful love of Pradyumna : 
how he is kidnapped by Asuras seven days after his birth and grows up in 
the house of the demon Samhara ; how MayavatT, the wife of the latter, 
burns with love for the beautiful youth and enlightens him on the fact that 
be is not her son, but the son of ICrsna and RukminI ; how Pradyumna 
then kills Sambara after a desperate tight and finally, united with 
MSyavatl, returns to his native town, where he is joyfully received by his 
parents. 

For no reason at all, the daily prayer of Rarna,^^ a litany consisting 
of an enumeration of divine beings, is inserted here. 

After a few shorter pieces, legends and speeches in praise of Krsna, 
the book concludes with the story of the “battle of Bana^^'^> and the 
love affair of Anirxiddha^ the son of Pradyumna, with Umy the daughter of 
the Asura-king Bana. The latter is a favourite of the god Siva. KfSna 
comes to the aid of Aniruddha, who is hard pressed by Bana ; and the 
fighting with Bana leads to a violent battle between Siva and Viaiiu, by 
which the whole world is seriously menaced. But Brahman comes to the 
aid of the earth and creates peace between the two gods, by declaring that 


‘) This (8672 fit.) 18 one of the oldest, certainly one of the most iutoresting 

mentions of dramas and dramatic performances in Indian literature. Not only scenes 
from the life of Kr9nn are here produced, but dramatizations of the ^reat epic RftmSyai}a 
and of the story of Rsyafirfiga (c/. above pp. 399 ff.) are also expressly mentioned. 
Unfortunately the age of this piece called “ Pradyumnottara,” is quite uncertain. Cj, 
Sylvain Liviy Le tlie&tre indien,’* Paris, 1890, pp. 827 ff., and A. B. Keith. The Sanskrit 
Drama, Oxford 1924, pp. 28, 47 f. 

-) ^amharavadhtty Adhy. 163-167 = vS8. 9208.9487. 

’) In this he is helped by DurgS, whom he invokes in a hymn {Pradyumn^-kriti. 
I)urgu»tavay Adhy. 166 = 9423-9430). 

*) Baladevahnika, Adhy. 168 = v88. 9488-9591. 

Bdnayuddhay Adhy. 176.190=9806-11062. 
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Siva and Vi§tm are one. Here follows a hymn (stotra) glorifying these 
two as identical deities." With the marriage of Aniruddha and UsS, 
which is celebrated with great magnificence in Dvaravatl, the book ends. 

The intermingling of stotras (hymns) as that of Visnu- 
Siva here, shows particularly to how great an extent the 
Harivarnsa is a collection of texts for religious purposes, and 
not an epic poem.*^^ 

But while in Book II there are still some remains of a 
Krsna epic which must certainly once have existed, Book III, 
called Bhavisyaparvan (1106d ff.), is only a loose collec- 
tion of Puriliya texts. The title Bhavisyaparvan, i.e. “ section 
of the future ” refers only to the first cantos of this book, 
which contain prophecies regarding the coming ages of the 
world. Here is related the story of a horse-sacrifice whicli 
Janamejaya wished to offer; but Vyasa foretells him that 
this sacrifice would not be successful, for the godless age of 
Kali will dawn, which will be followed only a long time later 
by the Krta-age of virtue and piety. This section forms 
a complete whole and is even termed an independent poem. 
Then follow, without any connection, two differ snt accounts 
of the Creation.'*’ A third section deals in great detail with 
the incarnations of Vispu as a boar, a man-lion and dwarf.*’ 


Hariharatmahastava, K^hy. 184= vss. 10660-10697. This is one of the feio places 
iu Indian literature where there is a mention of Trimurti. For Uari (Vi^^u) and Ham 
(Siva) are not only identical with each other, but also with Brahman, 

*) How largely the Harivaip^a is regarded as a religious book, is proved by the 
circumstance that it is the custom in the courts of justice in Nopal to place a copy of the 
Earivaipfia on the head of the witness, if he is a Hindu, in the same way as the Koran is 
placed upon the head of a Mohammedan. (A, Barth, Religions of India, p. 156 note). 

Adhy. 191-196«vs8. 11063-11278. The passage is commended, in 11270 ff., as a 
great ornate poem (mahfikftvyam). But verses 11082 ff. already say clearly that the 
Harivaipfia is concluded, and that the story of Janamejaya’s horac-saoriftoe only forms 
an appendiio to the Harivarp^sa, The subsequent sections are most probably only later 
additions. ,, 

*) Pau^karapradurbhava, Adhy. 197-222 = vs*. 11279-12277. 

") Adhy. 223*263= vsa. 12278-14890. Brahman begins a hymn to (Vi^nu- 

stotra) 12880 ff. (Adhy. 238). Kasyapa utters a hymn in prose to the “ Great Spirit ” 
(Mahftpurufastava) 14114 ff. (Adhy. 259). 
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Next follows a section which, like the last one in Book II, 
pursues the tendency to harmonise Vi?pu- and Siva-worship. 
Alternately Visnu sings a hymn to Siva and Siva to Visiju.'* 
The next passage again deals with a heroic deed of Krsna, 
namely the slaying of King Pmmdra, who rises up against 
Kyspa.'"** The last longer section of the Harivamsa is the 
legend (upakhyana) of the two Siva-worshippers Hamsa and 
])imbha1ca, M’’ho arc humiliated by Krsna- Visiju.'*' 

There is appended yet another long canto which, in most 
extravagant fashion, tells of th<^ nnn’it of reading the Maha- 
bhiirata and the reward of heaven which awaits the reader, 
and further prescribes the presents which one should give 
to the readers (vacaka) after the close of every parvan, and 
finally ends with a song in praise of the Mahabharata as the 
most sacred and most exalted of all “text-books ” (sastra).'*'* 
Above ail, however, it is boasted that the work serves for 
the glorification of Visnu, for: “In the Veda, in the Rama- 
yana and in the sacred Bbarata, O bravest of Bharata’s des- 
cendants, everywhere, at the beginning, at the end, and in the 
middle Hari is glorified.” •’* 

Strange to say, after all the glorifications of Visnu, and 
after the actual conclusion of the book, there still follows a 
canto®' in which the god Siva comes into his own, and it is 
related how he destroyed the three castles (Tripura) of the 
demons. Yet even here a final verse in praise of the “ great 
yogin ” Vispu is added, 


Kailasayatra, Adhy. 2H4-281 = vbh. J4d91-J603I . Adliy. 278; isvarastuti, Adhy. 
279 and 281. Vi^nustotra. 

-) Paundrahavadka, Adhy. 282-293 ~vss. 15032-16375. 

*') Barn^adimbhahopukliyanaf Adhy. 294-322 ™ vhb. 15370-18139. 

♦) Adhy. 323 ---VSH. 16140- 16’238 ; Sarvaparvanukiritana, The oiiutnoraiioii of the 
parvana partly contains other names than our editions. The contents of tliia adhytlyri 
coincide with similar songs of praise in Book I of the MnhAhhtlratn. (!f. abov e, pp. 325 f. 

®) Verae 16232. 

*’) Tripuravadha, Adhy. 324 — vas, 16239-16324. 
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The book finally concludes with a short summing-up of 
the contends of the Harivamsa and an enumeration of the 
religious gains one acquires by hearing this “ Puraija.” 

The fact that the Harivaras'a is absolutely and entirely a 
Pnram is also shown by the numerous, often literally identical, 
coincidences with passages in several of the most important 
Purap-as.” Nevertheless, it was necessary to speak of the 
Harivamsa here, and not only later in the chapter on the 
Purapas, not only because this work is regarded by the Indians 
as belonging to the Mahabharata, but also because this supple- 
ment and the way in which it is added to the epic is pecu- 
liarly adapted for throwing light on the history of the Maha- 
bharata itself. We will now turn to this history. 

The Age and Histokv of tuk Mahabharata. 

We have now given a survey of all that has come down 
to us as “ Mahabharata ” in manuscripts and editions, and 
are now faced with the question : How and when did this 
gigantic work originate ? 

Already in the short account of the contents of the 
actual heroic poem (pp. 328-375) the reader must have 
noticed |i contradiction,', which 'is still more noticeable in the 
reading of the Mahabharatat itself. While fthe poem in its 
present form absolutely takes the part of the Pmdavas^ and 
describes the Papdavas as not only brave beyond measure, 
but also as noble and good, and on the other hand represents 
the Kanrams as treacherous and mischievous,|-^the poem, in 
remarkable self-contradiction, relates that all the heroes of 
the Kauravas fall through treachery or in unfair fight.®' 


’) Brahma^, Padma-, Bhffigavata-, and espocialJy V«yu*Purana. The 

Uaru^ft-Para^a communicates the contents of the Mahabharata and of the Hanvai/tm in 
extract, See A. Boltzmann, Das Mahabharata, IV, pp. B2, 35, 37 ff., 40, 42 ff., 47 ff., 56. 

•) See above, pp. 361 f, 
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It is still more striking that all the treachery emanates from 
Kr^na, that he is always the instigator of all the deceit and 
defends the conduct of the Paijdavas. And this is the same 
Ki-s^a who in many parts of the Mahabharata and more 
especially in the Harivamsa, is praised and glorified as an 
incarnation of Visnu, the highest god, and as the ideal and 
prototype of every virtue. ; 

How can these remarkable contradictions be explained ? 
Upon this there can only be conjectures. Uirst, there is 
probably justification for the supposition, although we have 
only the authority of the Mahabharata itself for it, that a 
change of dynasty did actually once take place in the North- 
west of India as the result of a great war, and that these quasi- 
historical events form the foundation of the epic itself.':^ Start- 
ing out from this, we can well imagine that the original heroic 
songs dealing with the fight between the hostile cousins, 
were sung among the bards who were still near Duryodhana 
himself or the house of the Kauravas, but that, in the course 
of time, as the rule of the victorious Pandavas was more and 
more firmly established, these songs were transmitted to 
bards who were in the employ of the new ruling race. In 
the mouths of these bards those alterations w'ere then under- 
taken which made the Pandavas appear in a favourable light 
and the Kauravas in an unfavourable one, without its being 
possible to eradicate completely the original tendency of the 
songs. In our Mahabharata the nucleus of the epic, the 


Even those who hnd a mythologicml nucleus in the legend underlying the epic, 
admit that there are also historical elements in it. Thus A. Ludwig “ Ubor das Verhaltnis 
des mythischen Elementes zu der historischen Grundlnge des Mahabharata.” (Abhand- 
lungen der k. bdhmischen Ges d. Wissensch. Vf, 12.) Prague, 1884, Pargiter and Oricrson 
(JBA8., 1908, pp. 309 ff., 602 ff.) have oxprc'ssed the opinion that, underlying the war 

between the Kauravas and the Pflndavas there may be the historical fact of a battle of 
^nations (a fij^ht between fhe nations of Madbyadesa and the other nations of India) and at 
the same time a fight between a warnor party on the one side and a priestly party on 
the other. I do not consider that there is any justification of this historical construction. 
Cf. Hophiw, Cambridge History, i, p, 275. 
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description of the great battle, is placed in the mouth of 
Sanjayai the charioteer of Bhrtarastra, that is, in the mouth 
of the bard of the Kauroms. It is precisely in these battle- 
scenes that the Kauravas appear in the most favourable light. 
The whole Mahabharata, on the other hand, is recited, accord- 
ing to the frame-story contained in Book 1, by Vyasa’s pupil, 
Vaisampayana at the snake-sacrifice of Janamejaya. This 
Janamejaya, however, is regarded as a descendant of the 
Fmuiaoa Arjuna, which agrees well with the fact that, in the 
Mahabharata as a whole, the Pandavas are preferred to the 
Kauravas.*' 

As regards Krsna, the race of the Yildavas to which he 
belongs, is described in several places in the Mahabharata 
as a cowherd-tribe of rough manners, and he himself is re- 
peatedly scorned by hostile heroes as “cowherd ” and “slave.” 
In the ancient heroic poem, he was certainly nothing more 
than a prominent leader of that cowherd-tribe and had 
nothing divine about him. Even behind the Krsija-legends 
of the Harivamsa there seems to be a foundation of older 
legends, in which Krsna was not yet a god, but the hero of a 
rough tribe of cowherds. It is difficult to believe that Kratm, 
the friend and counsellor of the Pandavas, Krsna, the herald 


‘) I do not think that there was a systematic remodelling (as is the view of 
Boltzmann), but that grndual changes weie made. J. v. Negeleiv (OLZ. 1908, 336 f.) 
refutes this theory by observing that the ancient epic took no stock whatsoever of the moral 
point of view, that it portrayed both parties in almost equal light and shade, and that it 
merely rejoiced in the actual display of strength. A similar view is taken by Oldenberg 
(Das MahftbhS-rata, pp. 36 flP.) who, like Hopkins (Cambridge- History, 1, 266) believes that 
the moral reflections cast on the conduct of the PAndavas belong to a more modern age, 
“ when a finer morality had begun to temper the crude royal and military spirit.*' Bertel 
(WZKM. 24., 1910, 421) seeks to explain the contradiction of the treacherous behaviour of 
the Pfipi^avns and the poet‘s siding with them, by saying that the Mahrtbhffirala has the 
character of a nitiliastra and that, according to the rules of politics, the king is justified 
in or even in duty bound to the utilisation of cunning. These scholars, however, forget 
that the speeches in which the Pffi^davas’ manner of fighting is condemned as dishonour- 
able, do not belong to the didactic additions to the epic, but are interwoven with the 
deesription of the fight itself, and do not in the least bear the stamp of later additions. 
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of the doctrines of the Bhagavadgita, Krsm, the youthful 
hero and demon-slayer, Kj-sna, the favourite and lover of the 
cowherdesses, and finally Kr^na, the incarnation of the exal- 
ted god Visnu, can be one and the same person. It is far 
more likely that there were two or several traditional Krsijas, 
who were merged into one deity at a later time. Krsna, the 
son of Devaki, is mentioned in the Chandogya-Upanisad 
(TIT, 17) as a pupil of Ghora Angirasa, who expounds doc- 
trines which at least in a few points coincide with these of the 
Bhagavadgita. For this reason we can scarcely separate this 
old sage of the time of the Upanisads from the Krsni of the 
Bliagavadglla.'* It is possible that this Krsna was the foun- 
der of the Bhagavata religion, and that like so many other 
founders of religions in India, he was made into an incar- 
nation of the god worshipped by his adherents.”* It is 
possible, moreover, that Krsna did not figure at all in 
the original epic, and was introduced only later, perhaps 
with the ex})ress intention of justifying the actions of the 
Piindavas, which Avere shady from the moral point of view, 
by representing them as inspired by the “god” Krspa.** 
Much as has been written on the problem of Krsna, we must 
admit, nevertheless, that no satisfactory solution has been 
found.'** In any case, it is a far cry from Ki^na the friend 
of the Pandavas, to the Kr§na of the Harivarnsa and the 
exalted god Visnu. 


*) C/. H. Raychmidhuri^ Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, pp. 23, 30 f., 48 £P. 

*) This view is advocated especially by Oarbe, Di© Bhagavadgitfl, 2iid Ed., 
pp. 27 ff. 

•) Thus Ohlenherg^ Das Maliftbljarata, pp. 87, 43. C/. also Jacobi^ EBE. VIT, 193 f, 

aad Sir Charles E/iof, Hinduism and Buddhism (London, 1921), II, 154, who emphubizes the 
point that Kf^na is not so essentially important in the story of the Mah&bhftrata ns is B >ma 
in that of the Rdm^yaya. It ►eems to mo, however, that the warrior Kfina, not the god 
is too closely bound up with the main narrative for the epio to be imaginable 
entirely ■without him. 

*) C/. Ho/f*?nu7in, Das Mahabharata I, 132 ff. j A. TTeber, Ziir indisohen Beligiona* 
geBohichte (Son(terabdruck aus “ Deutsche Eevue ” 1899), pp. 28 f. j L. J. Sedgwick^ J^BBAS, 

68 
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The political and religious development which is 
reflected in those songs of the Mahabharata which refer 
to the great fight — the passing of the supremacy from 
the Kauravas to the Panda vas, and the deification of Krsna — 
( pl^ already presupposes a long period of time, and it is un- 
thinkable that even these songs only, which form the nucleus 
of the work, should originate with one single poet. Such an 
assumption becomes still more impossible if we consider the 
countless contradictions which occur in the details of the 
principal narrative.^ I will recall only the narratives of the 
marriage of the Pandavas (see above, pp. 1536 f.) and the adven- 
tures of Arjuna (p. 339), In Book IV we find a duplicate of 
the whole battle in the Ivuru-field: Bhisma and all the other 
heroes of the Kauravas are put to fliglit by Arjuna almost in 
no time; which does not fit in well with the fact that later 
on it is only possible to overcome the Kauravas in eighteen 
days, and then only by the employment of guile on the part 
of the Papdfivas. (There can scarcely be any doubt that the 
whole of Book IV (Virata-parvan) is a later production*’) 
than the magnificent battle-descriptions in the following books. 
^But 'even in those books which unquestionably contain 
the oldest parts of the epic, there are constantly to be found 
contradictions which cannot possibly be explained by the 
“ingenious carelessness” of any one poet.^’ Beside the most 
splendid descriptions full of raciness and vigour, there are 
also to be found long songs, in which the description of the 


28, 1910, pp. 116 ff. ; Grierson, ERE. II, 589 ff. Jacohi, ERE. VIT, 193 ff. and Streitberg- 
iPostgab©, p. 168 { A. B. Keith, JRAS. 1916, 6AS ff ,* R. G. Bhandarlcnr, Yaijjoavism, etc , pp. 3 
f., 8 U.y 38 ff. } Raychavdhuri, 1. c., pp. 18 ff. and passim ; Qarhe, 1. c. ; Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism II, 162ff, j Hopkins in Cambridge History I, 258 ; Das Maiabharata, 

pp. 87 ff. 

*) Thus already Boltzmann, Mababh5rata II, p. 98, and Hopl ms, The Great Epic of 
India, pp. 882 f. 0/. B. Utgikar, The Virataparvan of the Mahabharata (Poona, 1923), 
pp. xx f. and my remarks in Ann. Bh. Inst. V, 1, p. 23. 

*) C/. above, notes on pp. 861, 362 1 ; 366, 870 f, 
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eighteen-day battle is spun out as long as possible with dull 
monotony and continual repetitions. ) 

(^Thus even what we can term the “actual epic,” as it has 
come down to us, is certainly not the work of one poet. Even 
this “ nucleus ” of the Mahabhfirata is no longer the old hero- 
ic poem; but the latter is contained in it, in a much diluted 
condition.^ 

We have now seen that^round this nucleus an enormous 
mass of the most miscellaneous poems has accumulated; 
heroic songs from various cycles of legends, brahmanical myths 
and legend poetry, ascetic poetry and didactic poems of all 
kinds from the simplest moral maxims to extensive philoso- 
phical jioems, formal law-books and complete Puranas.^ 
Though J. Dahl man n has applied an enormous amount of 
erudition in an attempt to prove(lhat the Mahabharata is one 
unified work wlTieh vras composed by one ppet in pre-Buddhist 
times both as an epic and a law-book, ’’^*l)nfyuew scholars^ 
agree with him. Sylvain Ldvi,'^* too, has recently attempt- 
ed to explain the Mahabharata as “ a deliberate composition 
organically and artistically spread around a central fact and 
inspired by a dominant sentiment which penetrates and per- 
meates it.” lie compares the Mahabharata with the Vinaya, 
the code of discipline of the Mula-Sarvastivadin Buddhists, 

’) 111 his book “ Das Mahubhllrata als Epos und Rechtsbnch” (Berlin, 1896) (see 
above, p. t3!6, note 1), Duhimann, it is true, only speaks of a “ unitiod diaskeuasis ” but jet 
he ascribes to the “ diHskeuast” an activity which could certainly stamp him as a poet ,* 
and in c 'Delusion (p. 302) he speaks of iho MahSbhffrata as the work of “ one single poetical 
creative genius/' In his book ** Genesis des MatuIbhArata " (Berlin, 1899) he says directly ; 

" The poet was a diuskenast, the diaskeuast a poet.” It is noteworthy that even such a 
rather orthodox Indian as C. V. Vaidya (The Mahfibharata : A Criticism, Bombay, 1905), 
who speaks with reverence of Vyfisa, the contemporary of Kfsya, as the “poet” of the 
Mahftbhflrata (whom ho places high above Homer, Milton and Shakespeare) and in all 
earnestness computes that VyBsa and Kr^na might have lived at the time of the Mah3- 
bh&rata war about 3101 B. C., yet frankly admits that the Mah&bhftrata in its* present form 
is the extension of an originally much smaller work and contains namei-ous additions and 
interpolations. 

*) Bhandarkar Com. Vol., pp. 99 ff, (English in Ann, Bh, Inst. I, 
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and is of opinion that the whole great epic “with all its ex- 
aggerations and episodes, with all its varied and luxuriant 
mass ol detail ” is based on nothing but “ a code of Ksatriya 
discipline as practised by the Bhagavatas.” Of course, if wo 
take it that the nucleus of the epic is to be found in the Bha- 
gavadglta, Narayanlya and Harivamsa, such a point of view 
is justitiable. If, however, as I myself believe, ^he real nu- 
cleus of th^ Mahabharata is a heroic poem of the conflict be- 
tween the Kauravas and the Paijdavas,')Lt5vi’s interpretation 
is just as impossible as that of Dahlmann. (Those scholars 
who see in the Mahabharata a “ scripture of the warrior 
caste,” forget that the Mahabharata as we have it in our 
present-day text contains much which would he quite out of 
place in a wmrk intended for warriors. The ascetic morality 
of ahifnsa which is preached in so many passages in the 
didactic sections, of the love towards all ci’eaturos and complete 
resignation, is just as incompatible with the very sensual 
plea.sures promised to the warrior in Indra’s heaven, as with 
the eating of meat and the drinking of strong drinks in which 
the heroes and even their w'ives indulge, in many a vivid des- 
cription of the warriors’ life in the actual e[)ic.^^ Anyone 
who has really read the w'hole of the Mahabharata and not 
only the most magnificent portions of it, is hound to admit 
that our present-day text of the epic contains not only much 
that is diverse in content, but also much that is diverse in 
value.'^ In truth, he who would believe with the orthodox 
Hindus and the above-mentioned Western scholars, that our 
Mahabharata, in its present form, is the work of one single 
man, would be forced to the conclusion that this man was, 
a? one and the same time, a great poet and a WTetched scrib- 
bler, a sage and an idiot, a talented artist and a ridiculous 


Sliotf Hiudaism and Buddhism I| pp. xo t, 
Hisfcory 1, p. 256. 

*) See Bophins^ Great Bpic, pp. 873, 376 ff. 


07- also Bopkin$ in Cambridge 
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pedant — apart from the fact that this marvellous person must 
have known and confessed the most antagonistic religious 
views, and the most contradictory philosophical doctrines.*’ 
^With regard to language, style and met7'e,ioo, the various 
parts of the Mahabharata show absolutely no uniformity.^ 
in only quite a general sense that one can speak of “epic 
Sahsf ritJi as the language of the popular epics.^’ In reality 
^the language of the epic is in some parts more grchaio, i. e. 
more closely related to the Ancient Indian of the Vedic prose 
works, than in other parts. ^ And beside linguistic phenomena 
which recall the Pali, and which can be called populaf\^heve 
are'^thers which one is compelled to call such as 

are often committed by uneducated and inferior authors like 
the Puraija composers. )^The style, too, can only in a general 
sense be said to be far removed from the so-called “Kavya 
stylo ” i. e, the style of the later ornate poetry, which is 
characterised by the e use of embellishments (Alanika- 

ras),^ ^However, there is no lack of passages in the jVlaha- 
bharata which remind us of this Kavya style.**’^ Beside these, 
we also find portions which retain the naive style of the old 
Itihasas, as they are related in the Brahmanas and Upanisads, 
while again in numerous other portions the most negligent 
Purana style prevails. ^As regards the metre,*’ the Sloka 
which originated in the old Anustubh is certainly the metre 
par excellence. But there are earlier and later forms of this 


Oldef^herg (Das Mahabharata, p. 32) calls it a “ scientific motistroaity ” to suppose 
that the Mahabharata was a unified composition. 

*) The epic language is treated by H. Jrjcobi, Das Ram&yapa, pp. 112 flf. Cf. also above, 
p, 44, and Hopkins, The Great Kpio, p. 2G2. A. Ludwig, MahftbhArata ala Epos und 
Eechtabdch, pp. 6 ff. ; J. Wackernagel, Altindischo Grarnmatik I, pp. xliv ff , ; W, Kirfd, 
Beitrfige z^r Geschiohte der Nomin a Ikom position in don Upanisads and im Epos, Bonn 
1908; Keith, JR AS, 1906, pp. 2f j Olderiherg, 1. o., pp. 129 fiE., 145 ff. 

*) C/. above, p. 864. But these passages are not numeroas, at all events not 
nearly «« numerous as in the Ramaya^a. 

♦) See Hopkins, Great Epic, pp, 191 ff. ; J. Zwbaty\ ZDMG, 43, 1889, pp. 619 ff.j Ludwig 
1. c., p. 87 J Jacohi in Qurupujakauraadt, pp, 60 ff. ; Oldenberg, h o., pp. 137 ff. 
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Sloka, which are all represented in the Mahabharata. More- 
over our epic also contains old prose passages, in which the 
prose is occasionally rhythmical, and sometimes alternates with 
verses.^' Also oE the Tristubh metre which is often used in 
the Mahabharata, though the Sloka is about twenty times as 
frequent as the Tristubh, we find the ancient form, still simi- 
lar to the Vedic form, as well as later forms ; and even the 
elaborate metres of classical Sanskrit poetry are already to be 
found in certain parts of the Mahabharata.") 

Lastly, we must not forget that^he opening sections of 
the Mahabharata themselves give clear indications that the 
epic had not always its present form and extent. Even the 
tables of contents which we find in the first two adhyayas, 
are not always in agreement with our text.'^’) 

I^Thus everything indicates that the Mahabharata is not 
the work of one single author or of one time, but consists of 
earlier and later portions which belong to different centuries. 
Contents and form alike confirm the fact that some parts of 
the Mahabharata reach back to the times of the Veda, while 
others must be synchronous with the late productions of the 
Puraij.a literature.) 

Now it has oeen assumed, especially by A. Holtzmann, 
that an ancient heroic poem of the Kauravas existed, which 
was the “original Mahabharata,” that this later underwent 
a “ revision with a tendency ” in favour of the Pandavas; and 

."t * * 

that it was then on several consecutive occasions — first by 


') Cj- Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 2GG ff. The View taken by Oldenherg (Daa Maha* 
bharata, pp. 21 ff. and elsewhere) that these prose -poetry passages are the oldest portions 
of the Mahabharata, is quite wrong in iny opinion. 

*) See above, p. 271} V. V. Iyer, Notes of a Study of the Preliminary Chapters of 
the Mahabhiratn, pp. 17 £f. and passim; Oldenherg, 1 . c., pp. 38 ff,, 43 fiE. Though the 
division into 18 parvans is traditional, it is not certain that the division was originally the 
same as we find it in our text at the present day. Alberunl mentions other titles of the 
18 parvans, s. B. Sachau, Alberaui’a India, 1, pp. 132 f. The Southern Indian MSS. and 
the Javanese translation also have other titles. 67* also Brockhaus, ZDMG. 6, 1862, 

pp, 628 ff. 
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Buddhists, then by Brahmans — " revised with a tendency.” 
The ” second Purajaa-like revision ” must have taken place, 
according to Holtzmann, about 900-1100 A. D., “after which 
followed, a few centuries later, the definite establishment 
and completion of the text.” 

It is important to state at once that this last supposition, 
according to which the Mahabharata received its present 
form only in the 15th or 16th century, is absolutely false. 
Forat is proved by literary and inscriptional evidence,®' that 
already about 500 A. D. the Mahabhilrata was no longer an 
actual epic, but a sacred text-book and religious discourse, 
and was, on the Avhole, not essentially different, in extent and 
contents, from the work as we have it at present.^The philo- 
sopher Kurnarila (about 700 A. D.) quotes numerous pass- 
ages from almost all the books of the Mahabharata, which to 
him was a great smrti expounded by Vy.asa.^l^rhe poets 
Suhandhu and Bam (cibout 600-650 A. D.) knew the Maha- 
bharata chiefly as a poem, indeed Bana considered it as the 
culmination of all poetiy.*' In his romance “ Kadambarl,” 
however, the latter also relates that the Queen Vilasavati was 
present at a recitation of the Mahabharata on the occasion of a 
festival in a temple atUjjein. Such public readings of the Maha- 
bharata still at the present day take place in India in temples 
on festive occasions — and naturally not only for entertainment, 
but also for edification and religious instruction.®|^^)As early 


Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, 1, 194* 

*) See B. G. JBRAS. 10, 1871-2, pp. 81 fif. ; K. 1\ Telang, SBE., Tol. 8, 

pp. 28 £P. ; and especially G. Biihlor and J. Kirste, Indian Studies II, SWA. 1892. 

*) See Bahler, 1. c., pp. 6 ff. 

*) Har^acarita, introductory verses 4-10. But from this passage it does not follow 
as Peterson (Kadambari, Introd., p. 68) thinks, that in BUna’s time the MahSbhftrata ‘‘was 
as yet comparatively a fresh wonder in the world,'* but rather that its fame had already 
penetrated the three worlds,*' as BSna himself says. On the Mahabharata in the works 
of Suhandhu and Barja s. W. Cartellieri, WZKM. 13, 1899, 57 ff. 

*) In another place in the “Kadambari" (ed. Peterson, p. 209) we read that 
Kadambarl listens to a recitation of the Mahabharata, Narada’s daughter reciting it *' in ^ 
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as about 600 A.D. an inscription from Cambodia testifies to 
ligiilar public readings of the Mahabharata, and this by 
utilising manuscripts, presented expressly for this purpose in 
this distant Indian colony in Further India^^^inally, we also 
possess deeds of land grants from the 5th and 6th centuries, 
in which the sections of Book XIII (see above, p. 425), dealing 
with the morality of giving (danadharma) are quoted as 
sacred texts ; and in one inscription of this kind the Mahabha- 
rata is already called the “ collection of a hundred thousand 
verses.” The number of a hundred thousand verses, however, 
is not even approached, unless Books XII and XIII and even 
part of the Harivamsa are included.'' But if the Mahabha- 
rata already in the 6th century receivedits unquestionably latest 
sections such as Book XIII and the Harivamsa,*' if it was at 


gentle singing voice,” whilst a pair of Kinnaras seated behind her accompany the recita. 
tion on the flute. 

') In the Mahabharata itself there is already mention made of its ” hundred 
thous.'iud” verses (I, I, 107; XU, 343, 11 ; cf. above, p. 325 and Hopkins, 1. c., p. 9). The 
18 books of the Mahabharata have, in the Calcutta edition, 90,092 verses, of which 13,vt35 
fall to the share of Book XII and 7,759 to Book Xlll. With the whole Harivamsa the 
number of verses ia 106,466. If the Bhavi§yaparvan (see above, p. 452) is omitted, 
there remain 101,154 verses, which number best agrees with the round number of ‘‘a 
hundred thousand.” But the different rccenstons of the Mahabharata, which often differ 
from each other in that the one recension omits a number of verses which are included in 
another, but, on the other hand, in another place inserts just as many verses which are 
missing in the latter, prove that the contents of the Mahabharata could vary without the 
esotent being changed. 

*) W© cannot form any definite conclusion as to the date of the Harivamsa (“about 
the third century of the Christian era,“ B. G. Bhan^arkar, Vaisnavism, etc., p. 36) on the 
basis of the occurrence of the word “ dinfira”®* denarius. We may assume, however, 
that this appendix to the Mah&bh&rata did not come into existence very loiig before the 
4th century A, D. ; for though Romon gold coins were known in India as early as in the Ist 
century A. D. (s. B. J. Rapson, Indian Coins, Grundriss II, 3 B., pp. 4, 17 ff., 25,35; R. 
Sewell^ JRA3. 1904, 691 ff.), the Indian word diuftra is only traceable from 400 A. D. 
onwards in Gupta inscriptions (SeiceH, 1. o., p. 616). C/. B. C. Huxuntdar, J HAS, 1907, 

pp. 408 f.j A. B. Keith, JttA3. 1907, pp. 631ff.; 1915, pp. 604 f. If the Buddhist poet 
Al^agbo^A should really be the author of the Vajrasdcl which is ascribed to him, the 
Barivaipfia would already have been a part of the Mah&bh5ira(a in the 2nd century A. D., 
for two versus from the HarivaipSa (1292 f.) are quoted in the Vajrasuol 3 (s. 
Iiidisobe Streifen I, p. 189) with the words ** for it is written ip the Bh&rata.” 
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that time already a religious text-hook and discourse, and if, 
a hundred years later, manuscripts of the Mahabharata had 
already reached Further India and were read in temples 
there, then we are justified in concluding that at least one or 
two centuries earlier, that is, in the 3rd or 4th century A.D., 
it must already have received that form which it still has 
to-day. On the other hand,'* however, it can only have 
received this form after the origin and spread of Buddhism, 
to which it contains many references, indeed, only after 
Alexander’s invasion of India, as the Yavanas, i.e. the Greeks 
(lonians), are frequently mentioned. According to this^he 
Mahabharata cannot have received Us present form earlier 
than the 4th century B.C. and not later than the 4th century 

Theref^r^a great re-modelling of the Mahabharata, or 
even the addition only of one of the great Books, cannot have 
taken place after the 4th century A.D. In fact, I cannot 
consider the hypothesis of one or indeed several remodellings 
to be either at all necessary or probable.'” As in later 
periods the copyists deal rather arbitrarily with their text, so, 


See Uopkinfiy Great Epic, pp. 391 ff. If Dio Chryso.^tomo^* statement that even 
the Indians sang Horner’s poems and that they were well acquainted with the sufferings 
of Priam, etc., alludod to the Mahabharata (as is tire view of A. Weber^ Ind. Stud. I J, 
161 {£.;Holfzmann, Das Mahabharata IV, 163; Pischel, KG, 195; H. G. Raivlhison, Inter- 
courie between India and tho Western World, Cambridge, 1916, pp. 140 f., 171), then this 
statement would constitute our earliest external evidence of tho existence of the MahS- 
bhSrata in the 1st century A.D. It is possible, however (in fact, according to Jacofc/ 
in Festschrift Wackernagel, pp. 129 f., probable), that Dio’s statement, which was repeated 
by Aelian, refers to an actual Indian translation of Homer. On various Greek words in 
the Mahfibhftrata s. Hopkins, 1, c., p, 372 ; Raivlinsonf I. c., p l72 note. 

‘‘^) Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Grundriss III, 1 B 1915, p. 1) considered 300-l(X) B. C. 
to be tb© probable date of the Mahabharata, but in Cambridge History I, p. 258, he also 
gives the limits 4th century B. C, to 4th century A. D. S. L^vi (JA. s. II, t. V, 1915, 
p. 122) conclndes from the agreement between the geography of the Buddhist Mahfl- 
mSyfir! with that of the MahflbbSrata, that the latter received its final redaction in tho 
first three or four centuries A. D. 

*) But that does not say that separate parts, as for example, the Vlrata-parvan, 
have not been remodelled. C/. Hopkiyis in the JAOS. 24, 19<^3, p. 64, 

69 
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in more ancient times, (the rhapsodists, among whom the 
heroic songs must have been transmitted orally during 
centuries, probably took every possible liberty in the presen- 
tation of their songs : they lengthened scenes which pleased 
their audiences, and abridged others which made less 
impression.) But the greatest alterations, by means of which 
the ancient heroic poem gradually became a compilation, 
which offered “ much ” and therefore offered “ everyone 
something,” can probably he explained by the fact that 
^the transmission and preservation of the ancient heroic songs 
passed from the original singers to other classes, that the 
songs themselves were transplanted to other regions, and 
adapted to other times and a changing public.) Already in 
very early times, as we have seen,^the songs must have passed 
from the hards who were connected with the race of the 
Kurus to such as had relations with the race of the Pajjdavas. 
They spread from such districts where the Vispu-cult 
prevailed to those where Siva was worshipped as the highest 
god. The phases, too, through which the Krspia-cult passed, 
left their traces in the epic poetry.) As with other peoples, 
so with the Indians^ time must have come when the creative 
poetic genius no longer manifested itself in works of heroic 
poetry, which latter ceased to be living poetry, and when only 
the ancient songs were still sung by the bards.’^ The old 
heroic time, too, came to an end, the time when the hards 
went forth into battle with the warriors as charioteers, so that 
after the victory was achieved, perhaps at a great sacrificial 
feast, they could sing of the glorious deeds of the heroes. 
The epigones of these bards were an inferior class of literary 
men — the same who also devoted themselves to the handing 
down of the Puranas. These people were probably neither 
proper warriors nor proper Brahmans ,jit is not for nothing 


>) Cf. H. Jacobi in GGA. 1892, p. 832. 
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that the law-books describe the Sutas as bastards, who were 
said to be descended from the intermarriage of warriors witli 
Brahman women or of Brahmans with Ksatriya women. 
This very thing constitutes the peculiarity of the Mahabharata 
in its present form : (it is neither proper warrior-poetry nor 
proper religious poetry ; it is no longer an epic, but not yet a 
real PuraDa.^ 

The Mahabharata may not have received a final form of 
some kind until after centuries of oral tradition it was first 
writien down. Probably only Brahmans, Pandits, participated 
in this editing and writing-down. If, however, we have 
come to the conclusion tliat the Mahabhiirata, even in the 
1th century A.D. or still earlier, was not essentially different, 
on the whole, in extent and contents, from the work as we 
have it now, then the words *■ on the whole ” and “ not 
essentially ” must be very strongly emphasized. For additions 
and alterations, and, in fact, additions not only of single verses, 
hut also of whole songs (such as hymns to Diirga and so on) 
have been made even during later centuries,'^ and a cntioally 
established text of the Mahabluirata docs not exist at all. 

When we speak of the “ Mahabharata,” we usually mean 
the text as we have it in the two standard editions which 
were published in India and were arranged by Indian pandits, 
viz. the “ Calcutta Edition ” of 1831-1839 and tin; 
“ Bombay Edition ” with Nilakantha’s commentary These 


R. G. B/tantiarfettr (JBR AS. 20, 19<X), p. 402) puiuty out that intorpolations wore 
made in the Anuiasanaparvan as late as at the Gupta period. 

“) This edition was begun by the Committee of Public Education and completed 
under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and contains also the text of the 
HarivaipSa. 

®) It has appeared in several editions since 1862. See BoltzmanUy Das MahAbh&rata, 
III, pp. 2 ff., 9 ff., on this and other Indian editions. The edition by Pratapa Chandra 
Jtoy (Calcutta, 1882 ff.) is very handy, but is unfortunately .spoiled by misprints. This 
edition is a work of true Indian piety and charity: it was printed by the aid of collections 
organised by the editor, for the purpose of free distribution, and 10,600 copies wore given 
away gratia. 
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two editions differ but slightly, and may be regarded as good 
representatives of the text as commented by NllakaDtha." 
The Bengali and especially the Southern Indian manuscripts, 
however, often deviate from the latter text.^* A critical 
edition of the Mahabharata made on the basis of all the 
various classes of manuscripts from all parts of India is one 
of the greatest desiderata of Indology, and we hope that this 
need may be supplied in the near future.®’ Not until the 
publication of a critical edition of this nature will it be 
possible to sift out many a passage at present included in our 
texts of the Mahabharata as being certainly or at least 
very probably interpolations.” Moreover, apart from tln^ 


Nilakan^ha, one of the- la.toat comnientatorg, worked on u text which alrtunly 
contained a strong adinixturo of interpolations (s. (Jtgiknr, Virataparvan, pp. xii f.). 
Arjuuami^ra is earlier than Nilakantha, and the commentary Vi^arnapadavivarana is still 
earlier. Editions of the ViriltJiparvan and Udyogaparvan with several commentaries 
have been published in Bombay, at the Gujarati Printing Press, 1915 and 1920. 

Bengali MSS., though not only Bengali ones, were used for the “Burdwan 
Edition,” Gn the Southern Indian MSS., c/. U, Wlnfernitz, Ind. Ant, 27, 1898, 07 fl’., 
92 fit., 122 fif. and H. Liider^, “Uber die Grantharecension cles Maliabhffirata,” AGGW. 1901. 
Southern Indian MSS. w^cre utilised for the ” Kurnbhukonarn Edition”; this is by no 
means a critical edition of the Southern recension, but a mixed recension, containing tlic 
interpolations of the Northern as well as the Southern MSS. In the Sabhftparvan of tho 
Southern recension there is a long inserted passage about Kr^na, a kind of Kr§na.epic, in 
which Bopkim (Festschrift Windisch, pp. 72 ff cf. Cambridge History I, p. 255) has traced 
many literal points of agreement with the llarivajp^a. 

) file preparation of a critical edition oi the Mahabhftrata was agreed upon in 1 lOo 
by the InUrnational Aasociation of Academie.-< {cf. Alrnanach der Wiener Akadeniio 54, 
1904, 248f., 207ff., 56, 1905, 238ff.), hut the preliminary w'ork which had already been 
begun, was interrupted by the world w'-ar. A critical edition of the Mahabhffrata is now 
in course of preparation by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research histitufe, Poona; s. A 
prospectus of a Now and Critical Edition of the Mahabharata undertaken by the Institute 
under the Auspices of Shrimaiit Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B. A., Chief of Aundh, 1919; 
R. Zimmermann and 0. V. Vaidya in JBRAS. 25, 1920, pp. 358 ff., N. B. Utgikar in Ann* 
Bh. Inst. II, 2, 1921, pp. 166 ff.; and the Virataparvan of the Mahabharata edited from 

original MSS. as a tentative work Poona, 1923; M. Winternitz, Ann. Bh. Inst. IV. 2, 

1923, pp. 146 ff.; V. 1, 1924, pp. 19 ff. 

♦) Even now we can say with certainty, on the basis of the MSS., that, for instance, 
the story of Gaijofio, who writes down the Mahabharata, in the Adiparvan 1 (s. M. 

JRAS. 1898, pp. 380 ff. and c/. V. V. Iyer, Preliminary Chapters of the Maha- 
bhftraia, pp. 32 ff., 9tff., 340 f.) and the DurgSstotra in the VitAtaparvan 6 (s. Utgikar, The 
VirR|a-parvan Ed., p. xxii) ai*© interpolations. 
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manuscripts, it will be possible to distinguish with some 
degree of certainty between what is authentic and what is 
spurious.” For this purpose the older translations in the 
vernaculars, as well as the Javanese and Persian translations 
of the Mahabharata will have to be taken into account.” 

As long as there is no such critical edition of the text of 
the Mahabharata available, the date of each section, nay 
sometimes of each single verso of the Mahabharata must be 
determined separately, and there is very little meaning in, 
and no sort of justifteation for, saying, as it is so frequently said, 
that a certain name or subject “ already ” occurs in the 
Mahabharata. So much the less justification is there for 
connecting definite dates with the Mahabharata as a whole, 
as not only were later insertions made in decidedly “early” 
parts, but also, just as frequently, very ancient passages are 
found in the “ later ” portions. Thus the Avhole of Book I 
of the Mahabharata is certainly not “ancient”; but that 
does not prevent many of the myths, legends and genealogical 
verses occurring in it from being very old.'” Even in the 
Harivams'a, which was certainly only added late, we find very 
old verses and legends. But the expressions “ early ” and 


See-ubovc, notes to pp. 282, 3U5, J300, 310, 314, 319, 342 t'.j and A. Ludwig on 
interpolations in the R.ajasuya and Jarasaniilia Parvaiis (Malisibh. II, 12 ff.) in OC xii, 
Paris, I, pp. 187 ff. 

For vernacular versions of the Mahabhftrata see Holtzindnu, Das Mahabharata, 
Hi, pp. lOd IT. On the Tamil translation said to belong to the 11th century A. D., s. V. V. 
lyer^ 1. c., p. 97 ff. and passim. Tiie old Javanic translation is dated 996 A. D., s. K. Wulfl\ 
Den old Javanake Wirfttaparva, Kopenhagon, 1917} D. van Hinloopen Luhhertou, JRAS. 1918, 
pp. 1 ff. ; and H. Kern, Vorsproide Cleschriften, 1920, Vol. ix, ])p. 89 ff., 215 ff. On the 
MahabhSiata on the island of Bali, s. R. Friederich, JKAS. 1870, pp. 170 f., 179 ff. On the 
Persian translation s. UoUzmann, 1. c., Ill, p. ilO, and A. Lvdwig, Das Mahabhilrata als 
Epos und Reohtsbuoh, pp. 66 ff., 93 ff. 

The Yayftti legend, for instance, is siu-ely at least aw early as Pataffjali, who 
teaches the formation of the word Yfiyatika he who knows the Yayati legend ” in the 
MahabhSgya (4. 2, 0^. F. LacCfp (Essai siir Gupadliya, p 138 f.) is moat })robably right 
in assuming that in olden times the episodes of the great epics were recited as independent 
poems, and I should like to add that this was most likely the case long befon* they were 
inserted into the epic. 
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“ late ” with reference to whole books and large portions of 
the Mahabharata, must always be used with caution and 
reserve. 

This leads us to the most difficult question : What do we 
mean when we speak of “ old ” and “ oldest ” parts of the 
Mahabliarata ? In other words : £To what time do the 
beginnings of the Mahabharata reach back 

Let us keep to facts. |_In the whole of Vedic literature 
there is no mention of a Mahabharata, though in Briihmanas 
and Upanisads there is frequent talk of Akhyana, Itihiisa, 
Purlina and Gatha Nilrasamsl (see above, p. 311). Even 
of the great, and probably historical, event which constitutes 
the central point of the epic, the bloody battle in the Kuru 
field, the Veda says not a word, though in the Brahraapas 
this very Kuru field is so often mentioned as a place where 
gods and mortals celebrated great sacrificial feasts, that this 
event, if it had already taken place, would most certainly have 
been mentioned.'* It is true that Janamejaya, the son of 
Pariksit, and Bharata, the son of Dufisanta and of Sakuntala, 
already appear in the Brilhmanas ; and already in a Kuntapa- 
song of the Atharvaveda Pariksit is praised as a peace-loving 
king under whose rule the land of the Kurus prospered. In 
tlie works belonging to the Yajurveda there is frequent men- 
tion of Kurus and Paficalas or Kurupancalas ; and in connection 
with a sacrificial feast of the Kurupancalas an anecdote is told 
in the Kathaka (X, 6) of Dhrtarastra, the son of Yicitravirya. 
On the other hand, nowhere in the whole Veda is the name of 
Papdu or of his sons, the Papdavas, to be found, nowhere do 
such names as Duryodhana, Du^sasana, Karna, etc., appear. 
The name Arjuna does, it is true, occur in a Brahmapa, but as 
a secret name of the god Indra. The Saukhayana-Srautasutra 
(XV, 16) is the first place where we find mention of a war in 


See A. Ludwig, Uber das VerhS.lfciiia dea mythisclion Elemeiities ku der 
bietorischen Grundlago des Mahilbh^Lrata, p. 6. 
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Kuruksetra which was disastrous for the Kauravas." In 
the Asvalayana-Grhyasutra/* “Bharata and Mahabharata” 
are mentioned in a list of teachers and sacred books which • 
are honoured by libations at the end of the study of the Veda. 
Paiiini ** teaches the formation of the names “Yudhisthira,” 
“Bhima” and “Vidura,” and the accent of the compound 
word “Mahabbftrata.” t'atanjali, however, is the first to make 
definite allusions to the story of the battle between the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas.^ 

What of Buddhist literature ? Vin the Tripitaka, the 
Piili-canon of the Buddhists, the M^abharata is not men- 
tioned. On the other hand, we find, in the oldest texts of flie 
Tripitaka, poems after the style of the Akhyanas with which 
we became acquainted in th e Brahmanas as a preliminary 
step to the epic.*’ The Jiltakas, whose metrical portions 
(the Gathas) belong to the Tripitaka, betray an acquaintance 


‘) Of. E. Leumann, ZD MG. 48, 1894, 80 ft. ; Liuhruj, Dap Mahabhilrata als Epos niid 
Rechtsbiich, pp. 77 ff. ; Ilopkms in Cambridge History T, 252 f. B. C. Mammdai' (J11A8. 
llCf), 225 f.) suggests that the author of the Mahtibhftrata grafted the Kuru-Pagdava 
story upon an older story of a war between Kurus and Pafioaias. 

®) 111, 4, 4. This passage has been much discussed. Of. Hopkins, Great Epic, 
pp, 389 f. ; Dahhnann, Das Mahabharata als Epos und Rechtsbuch, pp. 152 ff. ; Winternita, 
VVZKM. 14, 1900, pp. 55 f. ; Utgikar in Proc. 1 OC, Vol. II, pp. 46 IT. ; Oldenhery, Da.B 
MahftbhUrata, pp. 18, 33. Utgikar is right in explaining the mention of the Mahabh&rata 
in the A^valayana-Grhyasutra (and not in other GfliyaRutras) by the fact that Aavalftyana 
counts as the pupil of Saunaka, and, according to the frame-story of the Mahftbh., 
Ugrasravaa relates the Mah»U)h5rata to Saunaka. The date of the A§v.-Gchyaa is, 
however, entirely unknown, and lists of this nature could easily have been enlarged 
at any time in AevalSyana’s school. For this reason we are not justified in drawing a 
chronological conclusion from this passage. 

*) VTII, 3, 95 , III, 2, 162 ; 4, 74 ; VJ, 2, 38 But these scanty references do not 
admit of our drawing any conclusion as to the contents and extents of the epic known 
to Pftnini. 

*) See above, p. 311. E. Windisch, Mftra and Buddha (ASGW., Vol. XV, Leipzig, 
1895), pp. 222 £f., and T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, London, 1903, pp. 180 ff. 
Recitations of Akhyanas are mentioned in the Brahmajftlasutta, as well as conversations 
and exhibitions which the monk is to avoid (Dialogues of the Buddha, translated from 
the Pftli by T. W. Rhys Davids, London, 1899, p. 8). If, as the commentator says, 
recitations of the Mahabharata and of the Rarndyaga were to be understood by this, th© 
author would surely have mentioned them by name. 
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with the 'Kx^nSk-legend, but not with the Harivamsa and the 
Mausalaparvan of tlie Mahabharata." The names occurring 
in the Jataka-book, Pandava, Dhananjaya (in the Mahshha- 
rata an ordinary epithet of Arjuna), Yudhittljila (Pali form 
of Yudhisthira), DhatarattJ^ia (Pali form of Dhrtarastra), 
Vidhura or Yidhura (the Vidura of the Mahabharata), and even 
the narrative, appearing in this work, of the self-choice of 
a husband and the iivc-husband marriage of Draupadi, bear 
testimony only to slight acquaintance with the Mahabharata. 
For Paijdava occurs in the Jataka as the name of a horse,'^* 
Dhrtara^tra as the name of various kings,'*' Dhananjaya and 
Yudhisthira are only mentioned as Kuru kings who dwelt 
in Indraprastha, and Vidura is a wise man, who appears now 
as domestic priest, and now as a minister of the court of 
Dhanafijaya or of Yudhisthira.*’ Draupadi, however, one of 
the most magnificent female characters of the epic, appears 
in the Jataka as an example of feminine depravity, as she is 
not content with her five husbands, but also commits adul- 
tery with a hunchbacked servant.'’’ ^ 


Tho logond of Kr^na (Kanha) is told in the Ghatajfttaka (No. 464»), allusions 
to it are found also in Jfttakas No. 612 and No. 630 (gSthS 20). See Liiden^ in ZDMG., 58, 
1904, pp. 687 If,, also E Hardy in ZDMG., 53, 1899, pp. 26 fl. The Jainas have already 
in the third or second century B. 0. made the Kf^na cult part of their religion, s. Jacobi 
in DC Vll, Vienna 1886, pp. 76 ff. and ZDMG, 42, 1888, pp. 493 if. 

'0 Jataka No. 185, 

Dhatara^-tha is a king of the gods in Jat. No. 382, a king of the NSgas in J5t. 
No. 643, a king of the flaniingoos in Jat. Nos. 502, 533, 534. In Jftt. No. 544 he heads a 
list of righteous kings. In the MahSvastu Dhiptftra^tra is the name of a Buddha, and once 
the name of a palace, s. E. Windisch^ Buddhas Geburt (ASGW., 1908), pp. 101, 168, 

*) In Jfttaka No. 413 Dhanafijaya is a Kuru king residing in the city of Indapatta 
(Indraprastha) of the family of Yudhitthila (Yudhitthilagotta), and Vidhura is hia 
purohita. In Jat. No. 616 Dhanafijaya Korabya is a pious Kuru king, called Yudhitthila 
in the Githfts, while the sage Vidhura. is living at Benares. In the Vidhurapapdita.Jfitaka 
(No. 646, already mentioned in the second century B. G. with the title “ Vitura-Punakiya 
jStakam ” in a Bharhut inscription, s. E. Hultzsch, Ind. Ant , 1892, p, 234) Vidhura s 
a minister of the Kuru king Dhanafijaya who (like Yudhisthira in. the Mahftbharata) is fond 
of playing at dice. But there is no allusion at all to the story of the Mahfibhdrata. In 
J«t. No. 829 Dhanafijaya is a king of Benares. Vidhura also occurs as the name of a 
wise monk in the Therigfttha 1188 and in the Majjhimauikaya 60. 

•) Jataka No. 686 (gilthft 288). C/. Winternitt, JRAS., 1897, pp. 762 ff. 
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^rrom these facts we must conclude that, before the 
conclusion of the Veda, there could not have existed an 
epic Mahabharata, i. e. an epic poem which dealt with the 
war with the Kauravas and Pandavas and the battle on the 
Kuru field, and bore the title “ Bbarata ” or “ Mahabharata” ; 
but that, on the other hand, such a poem must have existed 
already in the 4tth century B. C., as the Sutra works of 
Saukhayana, Asvalayana and Paniiii can scarcely be later.' 
Now as the Pali-canon of the Buddhists, which originated 
in the 4th and 3rd centuries B. 0., betrays only quite a super- 
ficial knowledge of the Mahabharata, it was probably at that 
time still little known in the eant of 1 ndia, where Buddhist 
literature originated. 

We have seen, however, thatj^orae elements of our 
present Mahabharata reach back into ihe Vedic period, 
and that much, especially in the didactic sections, is drawn 
from a literary common property, from Avhich also Buddhists 
and Jainas (probably already in the 5th century B. C.) have 
drawn.'’ 

Pinally, it must still bo mentioned, that not only the 
('vents described in the epic, but also the innumerable names 
of kings and royal races, however historical some of the 
events and many names may appear, do not belong to Indian 
history in the true sense of the word. It is true that the 
Indians set the reign of Yudhisthira arid the great war of 
the Mahabharata at the beginning of the Kaliyuga, or Iron 

') Verses Maliftbh. XI, 7, 23 ff., which U. (JASB., N. S., 18, 1922, 

PI). 2G9 ff.) belifaves to bo quoted iu tho Besnaj^ur iiiHcriptiou, also belonjr to thiH 
literary coiuinon property, ‘^ee above, pp. 314, 409 1’., 415, 417. On tho H^yasrffgn- 

logend in tho Jataka r/, above, pp. 399 IT, and IJ. Liidvrs in tho troatiso thoro cited. 
Another legend which the Mahabharata (1, 107 f.) has in corntuon with the Jtttaka 
(No, 444) is that of'*MSndavya, who, as a pimishnient for having in his childhood impaled 
a fly on a thorn, was taken for a robber and impaled. (Of. L. Srherman, Miteriaben yaiv 
Geschichte der indiseben VisiouBlitteratur, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 53 f., and N, B Vtgiknr in 
Proo. II OC 1922, pp. 221 ff. In the Jfttaka this Maiidavya is a friend of KanhadlpiUyana, 
of Kp^na Dvaipayana VySsa). 

60 
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Age, i. e. 3102 B. C. ; but this date for the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga is based upon the artificial calculation of Indian 
astronomers, and the association of this date with the conflict 
of the Kauravas and Pap^avas is, of ^^^urse, quite arbitrary.'* 
frhe political history of India commences with the Sisunaga 
^ings Binibisara and Ajatasattu of Magadha, who are known 
to us as contemporaries of the Buddha, and we may also 
ascribe historical character to the kings of the Sisunaga 
and Nanda dynasties mentioned in the Purapas.^’ With the 
great King Candragupta (321 B. C.), the founder of the 
Maurya dynasty, we step on to firm historical ground in 
India. Of all these historical personalities there is no trace to 
bo found in the Mahabharata.“’ This “ prehistoric ” character 
ot the narrative and of the heroes certainly indicates the great 
antiquity of the epic.) 

Summing up, we can say the following about the age of 
the Mahabharata : 

1. Single myths, legends and poems which are included 
in the Mahabharata, reach back to the time of the Veda. 

2. An epic “ Bharata ” or “ Mahabharata ” did not exist 
in the Vedic period. 

3. Many moral narratives and sayings which our Maha- 
bharata contains, belong to the ascetic-poetry, which was 
drawn upon, from the 6th century B. C. onwards, also by 
Buddhists and Jainas. 

4. If an epic Mahabharata already existed between the 
6th and 4th centuries B. C., then it was but little known in the 
native land of Buddhism. 


*) See H Ramkrislina Bhaguxtt, JBliAS., 20, 1899, pp. 150 ff. and J, F. Fleet, 
JEAS. 1911, pp. 479 ff., 675 ff. In a similar way tho Arabian astronomers have connected 
the same era with the Deluge. ■* 

«) These kings reigned between 642 (or 600) B. 0. and 322 B. 0. Cf, Smithy Early 
History, pp, 44, 46 ft., and E. J, Rapson, Cambridge History, I, pp. 812 fl!., 697. 

*) E. W. Hopkim (in Album Kern, pp. 249 ff.), it is true, believes to have found 
references to the Mauryas, Afioka and Candragupta in the Mah#lbhSrata. But why 
should these be so hidden F 
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o. There is no certain testimony for an epic Mahabha- 
rata before the 4th century B. C. 

6. Between the 4th century B. C. and the 4tb century 
A. D. the transformation of the epic Mahabbarata into our 
present compilation took place, probably gradually. 

7. In the 4th century A. D. the work already had, 
on the whole, its present extent, contents and character. 

8. Small alterations and additions still continued to be 
made, however, even in later centuries. 

9. One date of the Mahabharata does not exist at all, 
but the date of every part must be determined on its own 
account. 

ThK RiMAYAljrA, BOTH A POPULAR EpiC AND AN 

Ornate Poem. 

{The Eamayana differs essentially from the Mahabharata 
in more respects than one.') (Above all it is much shorter and 
of much greater uniformity.-^ (While the Mahabharata in its 
present form can scarcely be called an actual epic, the 
Bamayana, even in the form in which we have it to-day, is 
still a fairly unified heroic poem.) Moreover, while{ indi- 
genous tradition^ names Vyasa, an entirely mythical seer of 
ancient times, who was supposed to be at the same time the 
compiler of the Vedas and of the Puranas, as the author or 
editor of the Mahabharata, it(attributes the authorship of the 
Bamayana to a poet named Valmiki, and we have no reason 
to doubt that a poet of this name really lived and first 
shaped the ballads, which were scattered in the mouths of 
the bards, into the form of a unified poem. The Indians call 
this Valmiki “ the first Kavi or author of ornate poetry ” 
{adikavi) and like to call the Baraayaiia “ the first ornate 
poem ” (adikavya). The beginnings of ornate epic poetry do 
indeed lead back to the Bamayana, and Valmiki has always 
remained the pattern to which ail later Indian poets admiringly 
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aspired.') The essential factor of Indian ornate poetry, of 
the so-called “ kavi^a," is that greater importance is attached 
to the form than to the matter and contents of the poem, and 
that so-called nlamkaras, “ embellishments,” such as 
similes, poetic figures, puns, and so on, are used largely, 
even to excess. Similes are heaped on similes, and descriptions, 
especially of nature, are spun out interminably with ever 
new metaphors and comparisons. (We find the first begin- 
nings of these and other peculiarities of the classical ornate 
poetry in the Ramayana. While we found in the Maha- 
bhiirata a mixture of popular epic and theological didactic 
poetry (purana), the llamayana appears to us as a work 
that is popular epic and ornate poetry at the same time.^ 

^It is a true popular epic, just like the Mahabharata, 
because, like the latter, it has become the property of the 
whole Indian people and, as scarcely any other poem in the 
entire literature of the world, has influenced the thought and 
poetry of the nation for centuries.) In the introduction to the 
epic (a later addition) it is related that god Brahman him- 
self invited the poet Valmiki to glorify the deeds of Rama in 
verse ; and the god is said to have promised him : 

" As long as in this firm-set land 

The streams shall flow, the mountains stand, 

.So long throughout the world, bo sure, 

The great HamSjan shall endure.” * * 

This dictum has proved itself truly prophetic to the 
present day. ^ Since more than two thousand years the poem of 
Rama has kept alive in India, and it continues to live in all 
grades and classes of the people. High and low, prince and 
peasant, nobleman, merchant and artisan, princesses and 
shepherdesses, all are quite familiar with the characters and 


) 1 , 2, 80 f. Translated by 11. T. H. 
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stories of the great epic. The men are elevated by the 
glorious deeds of Rama and are edified by his wise speeches, 
the women love and praise Sita as the ideal of conjugal 
fidelity, the highest virtue of usoman. Old and young enjoy 
the wonderful feats of the true-hearted monkey Hanumat, 
and they enjoy no less the gruesome tales of the man-eating 
giants and the demons endowed with magic power. Popular 
sayings and proverbs bear witness to the familiarity of the 
people with the stories of the Riimayana. But also the 
teachers and masters of the various religious sects refer to 
the Ramayana and draw upon it, when they wish to propagate 
religious and moral doctrines among the people ; and the 
poets of all later times, from Kalidasa down to Bhavabhuti 
and their epigones, have ever again drawn their materials 
from the Ramayana and worked them up anew.'* When we 
come to the modern Indian literature of the vernaculars, we 
find a Tamil translation of tbe Sanskrit epic as early as in 
the 11th century, and soon there follow imitations and tran- 
slations in the vernaculars from the North to the South of 
India. The religious-philosophical Hindi poem Ram-carit- 
manas, based on the ancient epic, and composed about 1571 
A.D. by the celebrated Tiilsl Das, has become almost a 
gospel for millions of Indians. Generations of Hindus in all 
parts of India have made the acquaintance of the old legend 
of Rama in such modern translations. In the houses of the 
wealthy, recitations of the poem are arranged even in our 
own day. Dramatic versions, too, of the story of Rama, as 
mentioned already in the Harivamsa (see above p. 451 Note), 
may still be seen performed at religious festivals in villages 
and towns in India at the present day. Thus, in Northern 
India, e.g. in Lahore, the Dassara feast is celebrated annually 
by the “Raina-play” (Ram Lila), at which the most 

0 A. Baumgartner^ Das R&mayana und die Ramalitenitur dor ludcr, Freiburg 
» B. 1894, has given a survey of the whole Rffina literature. 
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popular scenes from the Ramayana are performed before an 
enormous audience." Whether the worship of the monkey- 
king Hanumat as a local deity— wide-spread over India — and 
monkey-worship in general can be traced back to the popu- 
larity of the Rfimayana, or whether, on the contrary, the 
prominent part played by monkeys in the Rama legend must 
be explained by an older monkey-cult, remains an open 
question. It is certain, at all events, that none of the larger 
villages of India is without its image of the monkey-king 
Hanumat, and that monkeys are swarming in many temples, 
and are treated with great forbearance and love. This is 
particularly the case in Oudh, the ancient town of residence 
of Rama.‘" 

Rama himself, the hero of the Ramayana, was probably 
only later made into an incarnation of the god Visiiu and 
then worshipped as a god. The fact that the epic dealing 
with this divine Rama then assumed the character of a 
sacred book cannot surprise us.] Thus it is said at the end 
of the first canto (certainly not composed by Valtniki) : 


“ Whoe’er this noble poem reads 
That tells the tale of Rama’s deeds, 
Good as the scriptures, he shall be 
From every sin and blemish free. 

Whoever reads the saving strain, 
With all his kin the heavens shall gain. 
Brahmans who read shall gather hence 
The higher praise for eloquence. 


A vivid description of this festival from personal observation is given by J. C, 
Oman, The Great Indian Kpics, The Stories of the Bamayana and the Mahabharata, 
London, 1899, pp. 75 ff. Cf. M. M, Underhill. The Hindu Religious Year, Heritage of 
India series, 1921, pp. 79 f. 

Of. W. Oroole, Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, 2nd Ed., 
1896, I, pp. 85 ff., W. J. Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, 2nd Ed., Calcutta,, 1882, p 405, 
Underhill, 1. c., pp. U9 f. 
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The warrior o'er the land shall reign 
The merchant luck in trade obtain ; 

And Sudras listening ne'er shall fail 
To reap advantage from the tale.^^ " 

Significant also is the legend of Damodara IT, a king of 
Kashmir, who was changed into a snake through a curse, and 
could not be released from the curse until he had had the 
whole llilmayana read to him in one single day."^ 

But it is the very popularity of the Ramayana, as in the 
case of the Mahabharata, which became a reason for the fact 
that the poem has not come down to us in its original form, 
but much increased and disfigured by additions and alterations. 
Tlie work, as we have it before us, consists of seven books and 
contains about 2i,000 couplets (slokas) : but which of these are 
early or late, genuine or spurious, we shall only be able to 
determine when we have given a short summary of the con- 
tents of the poem. 


Contents of the Ramayana.'^^ 

Book /, called Bdlakanda (section of childhood), begins 
with an introduction upon the origin of the poem, and relates 
the story of the youth of Rama. Put in this book, too, 
exactly as in the Mahabharata, the course of the narrative 


*) Translated by R. T. H. Griffith. 

Kalhana’a ll;ljntarail^iyT, I, U>G. 

0 Translated into English verso by ll. T. U . (in 5 vols. 1870.1874, in one 

vol., Benaroe, 1895, new od, with a memoir by M. N. Vcnh itaswami, Benares, 1915) ; into 
English prose by Maninathanath Duii, Calcutta, 1892-94; condensed into English verso by 
Romesh Diitt, London, 1900; translated into Italian by G, Oorresio, Pangi, 1847-58, into 
ProMch by H. Pauc/t,c, Paris. 1854-58, and by A. Roussel, Paris, 1903-1909; only Book I 
into German by J. ilfewrad, Munchen, 1897, and a few extracts by Fr. Rnckerf, s. RiSckert 
Nachlese, I, 271 ff. An outline of the story is given by J. C. Oman, The Great Indian 
Epics, pp. 19 ff, ; a full account of the contents by H. JacoU, Das Kam&yaoa, Bonn, 
1893. Scenes from the Kamayan, by R. T. H. reprinted and published by the 

Panini Office, Allahabad, 1912, 
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is interrupted by the insertion of numerous brahmanical 
myths and legends ; and some of these are the same which 
also appear in various versions in the Mahabharata. Thus 
a mention of Msyasniga serves as a pretext for relating the 
legend with which we are already familiar.'' The appearance 
of Fosis/Jia and Visoamitra gives rise to the narration of 
numerous legends referring to these rsis, famous from ancient 
days. Thus especially, the story of Vis'vamitra’s austerities, 
which he performed in order to become a Brahman, and of 
the temptations of this rsi by the Apsarases Menaka ami 
Ilambha is told in detail.-' The cycle of Vi.svamitra-legends 
also includes the ancient legend of Sunaljs'epa.'" Of the 
other invths and legends we may mention those of the dwarf- 
incarnation of the god Vimu (I, 2!)), the birth of the war-god 
Ktmrara or Kdrtliheya (I, 35-37), the (50,000 sons of Sagara 
(the ocean) and the descent of Gahgd from heaven,'" and 
the twirling of the ocean by the gods and demons."' 

From the introduction we shall call attention only to the 
pretty story of the invention of the sloktd” : 

Valmiki was wandering through the forest along the bank of a rieer, 
when he noticed a pair of curlews which were hopping about on the grass 
singing sweetly. Suddenly a wicked fowler comes along and kills the 
male bird with his arrow. Now, when the bird is weltering in his blood 
and his mate mourning for him in pitiful tones, Valmiki is seized with 
the deepest pity, and he utters a curse on the fowler. But the words of 
the curse of their own accord take the form of a sloka. Then god 
Brahman appears and bids the poet to sing of the deeds of Rama in this 
very metre. 

■) 1, 0-11. See above, Vp. (399 ff.) ami TAidcrs, NGUW., 1897, I, pp. 18 £f. 

■‘) I, .'>1-05. 

») I, 02, rf. above, pp. 211 ff. 

<) I :i9-4t. An outline of this story is (riven by .1. C. Oman, The Great Indian 
Epics, pp. H7 ff- ‘-‘■'U’slntcd into German by A, W. von Scldegel in his “ Indische 

Bibliothek,” I (1823), pp. .50 ff. 

») 1, 45. Cf, above, p. 389. 

0) I,* 2. Translated by F, von Uber die Sprach© nnd Weishoif; der Indier, 

266 H. (Das Ramnyana, pp. 80 f.) suggests that the basis of this legend may be 

the fact that the epic gloka in its final form is to be traced back to VSImiki. 
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Book I gives the following history of Kama’s youth : 

In the land of the Kosala (north of the Ganges), in the city of 
Ayodhya (the present Oudh), there ruled a mighty and wise king, named 
Dasandha. He was long childless. Then he resolved to olfer a horse- 
sacrifice. The seer Rst/aarnga is engaged as the conductor of this great 
sacrifice, and he presents a specially powerful saerifieial offering efficacious 
in causing the begetting of sons. Just at that tim(3 the gods in heaven 
were much troubled by the demon Havana. They therefore turn to Fianu 
begging him to become a mortal, and as such kill RSvana. Visnu agrees 
and resolves to be born on earth as*the son of Dasaratba. So, after the 
horse-saeritice was concluded, the three wives of King Dasaratha bore 
him four sons: Kamalya bore Rama (in whom Visnu had incarnated 
Inrnself), Kaikeyi bore Bharatay Sumiira bore Lakamana and Bairuglina, 
Of these four princes Rama, the eldest, was the declared favourite of his 
father. But from his youth Laksmaria was deeply devoted to his elder 
brother. He was as his second self, and fulfilled all his wishes even 
before they were uttered. 

When the sons had grown to manhood, the great r§i Vlavamitra 
came to the court of Dasaratha. Rama and Laksraana went forth with 
him to slay demons, for which they were rewarded by the |*§i with 
magic weapons. Visvamitra also accompanies the princes to the court 
of King Jauaka of Videha. The latter had a daughter named Slta,. 
She was no common mortal, for once when the king was ploughing the 
Held, siie had come forth out of the earth — hence her name “ Sita,” the 
field-furrow’" — and Jauaka had brought her up as a daughter. But the 
king possessed a wonderful bow and had announced that he would give 
his daughter Sita in marriage only to the man who could bend the bow. 
Many princes had already tried in vain. Then Rama came and bent the 
bow, so that with a thundering crash, it broke in two. llighly delighted 
the king gives him his daughter in marriage. Dasaratha is informed and 
fetched, and then, amid great rejoicings the marriage of Rama and Sita 
is celebrated. And for many years they both lived in happiness and joy. 

The real story begins with Book II, which describes the 
events at the royal court of Ayodhya, and is therefore entitled 
Ayodhya^ Kdrida}^ 


0 A free poetical rendering of this Book in German by A. Uoltzmann^ “ Ihdiiscbe 
Bagen.’* 


6T 
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When Dasaratha felt old age approaching, he resolved to appoint Uis 
favourite son Rama as heir to the throne, and caused all the necessary prepa- 
rations for the consecration to be made by his domestic priest Vasistha. 
This is noticed by the Imnehbacked maid of Queen Kaikeyl^ and she 
urges her mistress to procure from the king the nomination of her own 
son Bharata as heir to the throne. The king had once promised to grant 
her two wishes, which she has up till now kept pending. Now she 
requests of the king that he will banish Rama for fourteen years and 
a])point her son Bharata as heir to the throne. The king is much east 
down, but Rama himself, as soon as he hears of the matter, does not hesi- 
tate for a moment to go into banishment, so that his father may not be 
guilty of breaking his word. In vain his mother Rausalya and his brother 
Lak§mana try to keep him back. He insists that it is his highest duty to 
help his father to keep his word. He immediately also tells his wife Sltii 
that he is determined to go into banisliment into the forest. He asks her 
to be friendly to Bharata, to live piously and continently at the ccurt ol 
Dasaratha and to serve h is father and his mothers’^ obediently. Bui 
Slia answers him in a magnificent speech on the duties of a wife, that 
nothing shall prevent her from following him into the forest : 

My lord, the mother, sire and son 
Receive their lots by merit won ; 

The brother and the daughter find 
Idle portions to their deeds assigned. 

The wife alone, whatever await. 

Must share on earth her husband^s fate. 

So now the king^s command which sends 
Thee to the wild, to me extends. 

The wife can find no refuge, none, 

In father, mother, self, or son : 

Both here, and when they vanish hence, 

Her husband is her sole defence. 

If, Raghu’s son,®^ thy steps are led 
Where Dandak’s pathless wilds are spread, 


') It iB interesting to note that RSraa always speaks of all the wives of his 
father as his “ mothers.” 

Bftghava, “ descendant of Baghu,” i.e, Raraa. 
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My feet before thine own shall j^ass 
Through tangled thorn and matted grass... 

And as with thee I wander there 
I will not bring thee grief or care. 

I long, when thou, wise lord, art nigh, 

All fearless, with delighted eye, 

To gaze upon the rocky hill, 

The lake, the fountain, and the rill ; 

To sport with thee, my limbs to cool, 

In some pure lily- covered pool, 

While the white swan's and mallard’s wings 
Are playing in the water-springs. 

So would a thousand seasons flee 
Like one sweet day, if spent with thee. 

Without my lord I would not prize 
A home with gods above the skies ; 

Without my lord, my life to bless, 

Where could be heaven or happiness ? ^ ) 

RSma describes to her all the terrors and dangers of the forest, in 
order to dissuade her from her resolve. But she remains firm and will hear 
nothing of a separation ; as Savitri once followed Satyavat, so, she says, 
will she not leave him. 

Then Rama at last consents that Sita sliall go forth with him into the 
forest. Nor will faithful Laksmana, of course, be hindered from following 
his brother into banishment. Clothed only in garments of bark, the banished 
ones go forth into the forest amidst the sym[)athy of the whole population. 

But King Dasaratha cannot overcome his grief at the loss of his son. 
A few days after Rama had gone into banishment, the king awakes from 
uneasy sleep about midnight. Then he remembers a crime be had 
committed in his youth ; he tells Kausalya how he bad once killed a young 
hermit by accident, when hunting, and how the blind father of the latter 
had cursed him, that he should die of grief at the loss of Ids son. Now 
this curse is being fulfilled : 

‘‘ ‘ I see thee nob : tliese eyes grow blind, 

And memory quits my troubled mind. 


') II, 27. Translated by Griffith » 
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Angels of Death are round me : they 
Summon my sou! with speed away. 

What woe more grievous can there be, 

That, when from light and life I flee, 

I may not, ere 1 part, behold 
My virtuous Rama, true and bold ? 

Grief for my son, the brave and true, 

Whose joy it was my will to do. 

Dries up my breath, as summer dries 
The last drop in the pool that lies..i 
Ah Raghu^s son, ah mighty-armed, 

By whom my cares were soothed and charmed, 

My son in whom I took delight, 

Now vanished from thy father^s sight ! 

Kausalja, ah, I cannot see; 

Sumitra, gentle devotee ! 

Alas, Kaikeyl, cruel dame, 

My bitter foe, thy father’s shame ! ’ 

KausalyS and Sumitra kept 
Their watch beside him as he wept. 

And Daiaratlia moaned and sighed, 

And grieving for his darling died,” 

After the death of the king, Bharata, who is staying in Rajagrha, is 
sent for, and invited by his mother Kaikeyl, as well as by the counsellors, 
to ascend the throne. But Bharata will hear nothing of it, and declares 
with determination tha^ the sovereignty belongs to Rama, and that he will 
bring him back. With a great retinue he sets out to fetch his brother. 
Meanwhile, Rama is sojourning in the Citrakuta hills, and is just describ- 
ing the beauties of the landscape to Slta,^) when clouds of dust are seen 
to rise and the noise of an approaching army is heard. Laksmana climbs 
up a tree and sees the army of Bharata drawing near. He believes that 
it is a hostile attack, and is greatly enraged. But he soon observes that 
Bharata leaves his army behind and draws near alone. He approaches 
Rima, throws himself at his feet, and the brothers embrace one another. 


*) II, 64, Translated by Griffith, 

•) H, 94. A magnificent description ot nature, such as are not rai‘e in the 
B,lin&ya9a. 
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Now Bharata, with many 'ears and reproaches against himself and his 
mother Kaikeyl, reports to llama the death of his father, and asks him to 
return and commence his reign. Rama says ho could not reproach either 
him or his mother; hut that which his father had commanded, must even 
now be dear to him, and he will never depart from his decision to spend 
fourteen years in the forest. In vain are all the entreaties of Bharata, 
who reminds him of the departure of their father. Riima, with many 
Jarnentations, offers the funeral libation for the departed one, but 
remains firm in his resolve. RSma comforts bis mourning brother in a 
magnificent speech on the natural, necessary transitoriness of existence, 
and the inevitableness of death, which makes every lament seem 
unreasonable. 


In scatterings end collections all ; 

High towering piles at length must fall ; 

In parting every meeting ends; 

To death all life of creatures tends. 

The early fall to earth is sure, 

Of fruits on trees that hang mature. 

Of mortals here behold a type ; 

They, loo, succumb, for death when ri])e. 
As liouses fall when long decay 
Has worn the posts which formed their stay, 
So sink inen^s frames, when age’s course 

Has undermined their vital force 

As logs that on the ocean float, 

By chance are into contact brought, 

But, tossed about by wind and tide, 
Together cannot along abide; — 

So wives, sons, kinsmen, riches, all 
Whatever our own we fondly call, — 
Obtained, possessed, enjoyed, to-day, 
To-morrow all are snatched away. 

As, standing on the road a man 
Who sees a passing caravan, 

Which slowly winds across the plain, 
Cries, “I will follow in your train,” 

So men the beaten path must tread 
On which their sires of yore have led. 
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Since none can nature’s course elude, 

Why o’er thy doom in sorrow brood ? ” 

The counsellors, too, come in order to invite RSma to begin his reign. 
One of these, Jahali, a great heretic and representative of nihilistic views, 
tries to drive away his moral scruples. Everyone lives only for himself, 
he says, one need not trouble about father and mother, death is the end 
of all things, the talk of a Beyond is only spread abroad by crafty priests, 
in order to procure presents, — therefore he should only consult his common - 
sense and ascend the throne. Rama energetically rejects these teachings 
of the nihilist. Even the representations of the pious priest Vasistha 
cannot make him change his mind. And finally Bharata is compelled to 
consent to conduct affairs for Rama. Rama gives him his sandals as a 
symbol of sovereignty,^^ and Bharata returns to Ayodhya, where Rama’s 
sandals are solemnly placed on the throne as the representatives of the king, 
while he himself transfers his residence to Nandigrama, in order from 
there to manage the affairs of the country for Rama, as his representative. 

Beginning with Book ITB which describes the forest-life 
of the exiles, and hence is called Aranya-kanda^ “ Forest 
section/* we leave, as it were, the world of reality, and enter 
a miraculous fairy-tale world, from which we do not emerge 
before the end of the poem. While Book II shows us the 
life at an Indian prince’s court, and begins from a court 


*) II, 105, 16 ff. Translated by J. Mnir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit 
Writers, pp. 41 f. Sayings of this kind belong to„tbe common property of Indian poets, 
which has already been mentioned several times. We meet them again almost literally 
in the Mahftbharata, in ruranas, in the legal literature {eg. Vi^nusmrti XX, 32), in the 
Buddhist proverbial wisdom, in the sayings of Bhartrhari, and so on. Earna’s speech of 
consolation also forms the nucleus of the Daaaratha-Jaiaka, cf. below p. 

*) The expression correspouda exactly to the Sanskrit nastika^ " one who teaches 
that nothing exists (nflsti).” Hero those words are placed in the mouth of RSma : “ Like 

a thief is the Buddha^ and know thou that the Tathftgata is a nfistika.” This verse, which 
does not even appear in all the recensions, has long ago been proved spurious. Jacobi 
(1. 0., pp. 88 f.) considers the entire Jabfili episode to be an interpolation. A. Hillehrandt, 
however, observes (Festschrift Kuhn, p. 23) ; “ The situation is described very well, 

and such an effective contrast has been made between the materialist and the pious RAma 
that I cannot consider this passage as spurious." 

3) On the shoo as a symbol of law in old Norse and old German law, cf. Jacob 
Griwm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertumer, 4th Ed., 1899, I, 213 A. Holtmann has already 
compared the strikingly similar Hebrew custom, Ruth 4, 7. 
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intrigue, such as in reality occurred in India more than once, 
the only fabulous element in it being perhaps the exaggerated 
generosity of the two brothers Hama and Bharata, Book III 
begins the battles and adventures of Hama with fabulous and 
demoniacal beings. 

When the exiles had lived in the Dantjaka forest for a lon^^ time, the 
forest-hermits living there besought Rama for protection against the 
Raksasas. Rama promises this protection, and from that time is incessantly 
engaged in battles against these devilish monsters. The man-eating giant 
Vir^ha is the first to be killed. Fateful for the exiles is t\ e meeting 

with Surpanak/ia having claws as big as winnows the sister of 
Havana. This she-devil falls in love with Rama and makes amorous 
pro])osals to him. But he refers her to his brother Laksmana who is not 
yet married. Laksmana scornfully declines her advances. Full of 
rage she is about to swallow Sita, wbeti Laksmana cuts off her ears and 
nose. Howling she flees to her brother Khar a. The latter sets out 
against Rama, first with 14, then with 14,000 Raksasas, but Rama slays 
them all. After Khara too has fallen, Surpanakba hastens to Zania, a 
fabulous land beyond the ocean,*'’) and incites her brother Lavaiia, a 
ten-headed monster and ruler of Lanka, to revenge against Rama. At the 
same time she describes to him the wondrous beauty of Sita in the most 
alluring colours, and incites him to gain possession of her and to make her 
his wife. Then RSvana arises, drives in his golden chariot through the 
air across the ocean and there meets his friend, the demon Marlcdy who is 
living there as an ascetic. With Marica's aid he succeeds in parting Sita 
from her protectors and stealing her away. He bears her away on his 
chariot through the air. Sita cries loudly for help. The vulture Jatayus, 
an old friend of Dasaratha’s, comes flying along ; he succeeds in smashing 
Havana’s chariot, but finally he himself is overcome by Havana. The 
demon again seizes Sita with his claws and flies away v/ith her. As she 


*) Horo again follow (in Cantos 8-14) all sorts of legends, e.^, ofj the H^i Agastya 
and others, just as in Book I, and in the Mahfibharata. 

*) This passage is one of the many proofs of the spuriouanees of the first Book, 
in which it is related that the brothers of R5ma were married at the same time as Bflma. 

*) IVof, as is usually assumed, Ceylon. It was not till a much later time that 
Laftkft was identified with Ceylon. See Jacobi, Rflra&yana, pp. 90 ff. M. V. Kibe, Eawana’s 
Lanka Discovered, 2nd Ed , 1920, attempts to determine the geographical position of 
LahliA, 
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is borne flying through the air, the flowers fall from her hair, and the 
jewelled bands slip from her feet to the ground. The trees, in whose 
branches the wind rustles, seem to call to her : Be not afraid ! ” the 
lotuses droop their heads, as though they were mourning for their beloved 
friend; lions, tigers and other wild beasts run behind the shadow of Sjta, 
as if in rage ; with tear-washed faces, i.e. the waterfalls, and up-stretched 
hands, i.e. the towering peaks, the hills seem to make moan for SltS. 
Even the great sun, whose rays are darkened and whose orb pales at sight 
of the stolen Sita, seems to lament : “ There is no more justice, no truth, 
no righteousness, no innocence, if Ravana steals Slla, the wife of Hama.^^ 
(Ill, 5i, .‘14-39). But Ravana flies with the stolen lady across 
the ocean to Lanka, where he accommodates her in his harem. He conducts 
her round his palace, shows her all its splendours, and describes to her the 
immeasurable riches and marvels over which he rules. With coaxing 
words he tries to persuade her to become his wife. But Sita answers him 
full of anger, that she will never break her faith with Rama, and will 
never allow herself to be touched by him. Then Ravana threatens that, if 
she does not yield herself to him within twelve months, he will have her 
cut in pieces by the cooks and will eat her for his breakfast. Thereupon 
he has her taken to a grotto, and delivers her to the strict guardianship of 
the Rfiksasa women. 

Meanwhile RSma and Laksmana have returned, and, to their horror, 
find the hut empty. In vain they seek Sita in the forest. Rama raises a 
bitter lament, he questions the trees, the rivers, the hills and the animals — 
but none can give him news of Sita. At last they find the flowers and 
ornaments which fell from Sita in her flight, soon they find the ruins of 
Rftvaoa's chariot, scattered weapons and other traces of a tight. Rtoa 
cannot but believe that Sita has been killed by Raksasas, and in mad 
passion, he declares his intention of destroying the whole world. He will 
fill the air with Ins arrows, stay the course of the wind, annihilate the 
rays of the sun and envelop the earth in darkness, hurl down the summits 
of the hills, dry up the lakes, destroy the ocean, uproot the trees, nay more, 
even annihilate the gods themselves if they do not give him back his SltS. 
Only with much trouble does Lak^mana succeed in soothing the raving 
one and in persuading him to renew the search. Then they find the 
vulture Ja^yus weltering in his blood. Dying, he still relates to them 
what has occurred, but dies in the middle of his story. Wandering 
towards the south the brothers encounter a roaring, headless monster, 
Kahandha, whom they deliver from a heavy curse. In gratitude for this, 
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he advises Rama to ally himself with the monkey-king Sugrlva^ who will 
be helpful to him in the recovery of Sita. ./" 

Book IV, the Eiskindha-kanda, tells of the alliance which 
llama forms with the monkey, in order to win back Sita. 

The brothers reach the lake Pampa, the sight of which causes RSma 
to fall into a melancholy mood ; for it is spring, and the sight of the 
awakening of nature arouses in him great longing for the distant loved 
one, ’ ^ Here they soon meet with the monkey -king SugrJva. He tells 
them that he has been robbed of his wife and his dominion by his brother 
Valin, and driv(3n from his kingdom. Kama and Sugriva now form a 
(:Io^e bond of friendshif). Rama promises to help SugrTva against Valin, 
while Sugriva promises to aid Rama in the recovery of Sita. Before 
Kkkindha,'^^ the lesidenee of Valin, a battle takes place between the 
hostile monkey brothers. Hama comes to Sugrlva^s aid and kills Valin. 
The monkey Sugrtvais consecrated as king, and Angada, the son of Valin, 
as heir to the throne. 

Among the counsellors of Sugriva, the son of the 

wdnd-god, is the wisest. Sugriva has the greatest confidence in him, and 
commissions him to find Slta. Accompanied by a host of monkeys under 
the leadership of Aiigada, the clever Hanumat starts on his way to the 
south. After many adventures they meet with Hampati, a brother of the 
vulture Jatayus. The latter tells them how once, when he wanted to fly 
to the sun in a race with his brother,^! his wings were scorched, so 
that he had now to slay helpless on the Vindhya hills. But he had seen 
how Havana had stolen Slta away and taken her to Lanka. He describes to 
them the position of Lanka, and the monkeys descend to the ocean. But 
when they saw the immeasurable billowing sea before them, they simply 
despaired of getting across it. Angada, however, tells them not to be 
despondent, for despondency kills a man, as the angry snake kills a boy ” 
(IV, 64,9). Then they take counsel together, as to who can jump the 
furthest, and it appears that none can jump so far as Hanumat. The 


The whole first canto is an elegy, which might be entitled “ Longing for the 
beloved in spring,” quite in the style of the later ornate poetry. 

Hence the^ title of Book IV. 

s) Also HanSmai. The name signifies: “He with the jaws.” According^ to 
IV, 66, 24, he is so called because Indra crushed his jaws with the thunderbolt. 

*) Like Icarus. This myth is at first briefly touched upon (IV, 58), then (IV, 
69*63) related in purft^a-like diffusiveness. 

62 
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latter then ascends the lull Mahendra and prepares to leap across the 
ocean. 

Hook V describes the wonderful island of Lahka, the 
town of residence, the magnificent palace and harem of 
Ravaiia, and relates how Hanumat gives Sita news of her 
beloved llama, and at the same time finds out the strength of 
the enemy, Tlie book may have received the title Sunda7^a- 
Icania^ ‘Hlie beautiful section/’ on account of the many 
poetical descriptions, or because it contains even more 
fabulous stories than all the other hooks. If the whole 
second half of the llamayana is already a “ romantic ” epic, 
then this fifth book is very specially romantic,” and for 
Indian taste the romantic is always the most beautiful. 

AViih a mighty leap, which causes the hill Mahendra to tremble in its 
depths and terrifies all the living beings on the hill, the monkey Hanumat 
rises into tlie air and flies across the ocean. After a flight of fonr days^ 
on which he encounters various adventures and performs miracles, he finally 
reaches Lanka. From a hill he looks at the town, which seems to him 
almost impregnable. He makes himself as small as a and after 

sunset, penetrates into the town. He views the whole demon-city, the 
palace of Havana and the wonderful chariot called Puspaka, on which the 
R&ksasa is wont to drive through the air. He also penetrates into Ravana^s 
harem, where he sees the powerful demon prince reposing in the midst of 
his beautiful women. After long fruitless searching, he at last finds 
Sita, consumed by grief, in the Asoka-grove. He makes himself known as 


horse-fly.” Hanumat can change 


‘) Thus according to Jacobi, R&mfi^yana, p. 124. 

®) According to another explanation : “ as a 

his form at pleasure. 

») The nightly seraglio-scene (V, 9-U) is described vividly in the style of ornate 
poetry, and forcibly recalls the description in the Buddha legend, where Prince Siddhaftha, 
surrounded by his wives, awakens at the hour of midnight, and is seized with disgust at 
sensual pleasure. ^sThe similarity of the situation and of the description is sufficiently 
striking to justify the supposition that it is an imitation of the description in A9vagho»a's 
Buddhacarita (V, 47 fl.)* E. B, Cowell rightly remarks (in tihe preface to his 

edition of the Buddhacarita), this scene forms an essential part of the Buddha legend, 
while in the Rftmftyaija, it is only an entirely unnecessary embellishment. Of course wo 
must not ascribe the piece to Villmiki himself, but the imitation must be ascribed to 
a later interpolator,^ 
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a friend and messenger of Rima. She tells him that Ravana has threalon- 
ecl to devour her, and that she must die after two months, if Rama does 
not deliver her before then. Hanumat assures her of the certainty of 
Kama’s coming to deliver her.’) 

Thereupon Hanumat returns to the hill, flies across the ocean and 
relates his adventures in Lanka to the monkeys awaiting him there. Then 
he goes to Rama, reports to him how he found Sita, and delivers him her 
message. 

Book Vly which describes the great battle between 
Rama and Ravana, hence called ‘‘ Yuddha-kanda,'' “ battle 
section,’’ is the most extensive of all. 

Rama praises Hanumat for the successful execution of his errand, 
and heartily embraces him. Rut he despairs at the thought of the 
difliculty of getting across the ocean. Sugiiva advises the construction 
of a bridge to Laiika. Hanumat gives an exact description of the city 
of Ravana and its fortification, and declares that the principal heroes of 
the monkey-host would be able to overcome it. So Kama commands that 
the army shall be prepared for the march, and soon the tremendous 
monkey -army sets out southwards towards the sea-shore. 

When the news of the approaching army of monkeys had reached 
Lanka, Ravana summoned his counsellors, all great and [lowerful Raksasas, 
to a council. Now while all the other relatives and counsellors urge 
Havana in boasting speeches to fight, Vibklmna^ Havana’s brother, points 
to unfavourable omens and advises him to return Sita. Havana is much 
enraged at this, and accuses him of envy and ill will ; relatives, he says, 
are always the worst enemies of a king and hero. Feeling deeply offended 
by his brother, Vibhisana renounces him, flies across the ocean with four 


0 With this, Hanurnat's mission is fulftlled, and tho following narrative (41.0/5) 
is doubtless a later interpolation : in order to test the strength of the enemy, Hanamat 
iustigatos a quarrel by destroying the A6oka-grove. In tremendous battles with thousands 
of Rttkyasas he alone remains the victor. But tinally ho is put into fetters and taken 
before the demon-king. Hanumat introduces himself as tho messenger of Rama and 
demands the return of Sita. Havana decides to kill him, but is persuaded to spare him 
as an ambassador. However, in order to xmnish him, he causes cotton rags soaked in 
oil to be wrapped round the monkey’s tail and to bo set alight. Sita hears of it, and 
prays to Agni, tfie fire-god, that ho may not burn Hanumat. Tho monkey now leaps 
with his burning tail from house to house, and sets the whole town on tiro, while ho 
himself escapes uninjured. The apuriousness of this passage has bce>^ indisputably 
proved by Jacobi 1 1. o., pp. 31 £f. 
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other Ilaksasas and allies himself with Rama. On the advice of Vibhisana 
KSma appeals to the Ocean-god himself to aid him in crossing the sea. 
The latter calls the monkey Nala, the son of the divine rnasterbuilder 
Visvakarman, and instructs him to bridge the ocean. At Rama’s com- 
mand, the monkeys bring rocks and trees, in a few days a bridge is 
built over the ocean, and the whole of the great army passes over to 
Lanka. 

Now Ravaua’s residence town is surrounded by the army of monkeys. 
Ravana gives the command for a general sortie. A battle takes place, 
also many cases of single combat between the chief heroes of the two 
fighting armies. Lakjmana, Hanumat, Aiigada and the bear-king 
Jambavat are the most prominent fellow-combatants of Rama, while on 
B>Svana’s side, his .sou Indrajit is the most conspicuous. The latter is 
versed in all magic arts and knows how to make himself invisible at any 
moment. 

Tims, on one occasion, be inflicts dangerous wounds on Rama and 
Laksmana. But in the night, on the advice of the bear-king Jambavat, 
the monkey Hanumat flies to Mount KailSsa, in order to fetch thence 
four particularly powerful healing herbs. As these herbs are concealed, 
the monkey simply takes the whole mountain -peak with him and carries it 
to the battle-field, where, through the fragrance of the healing herbs, 
R&ma, Laksmana and all the wounded are immediately healed. Hereupon 
Hanumat puts the mountain back into its place. 

On another occasion, Indrajit, versed in magic, comes out of the city 
carrying on his war-chariot a magically ju’oduced image of Sita, which he 
ill-treats and beheads before the eyes of Hanumat, Laksmana and the 
monkeys. Horrified, Hanumat reports to RSma that Sita is killed ; Rama 
falls into a swoon. Laksmana breaks into lamentations and utters a 
blasphemous speech with bitter complaints against Fate that has no regard 
to virtue (VI, 83, 4 ff.) but he is soon enlightened by Vibhisana that 
the whole affair is only a delusion produced by Indrajit. Finally, 
Indrajit is killed by Laksmana after a violent duel. 

Furious at the death of his son, Ravana himself now appears on the 
field of battle. A dreadful duel between Rama and Ravana takes place, 
continuing day and night. The gods themselves come to Ramans aid, 
especially Indra with his chariot and his projectiles. But as many times 
as Rama strikes off Ravana's heads, so often a new head grows again. 
At last he succeeds in piercing Ravana^s heart with a weapon created by 
god Brahman himself. There is great rejoicing in the army of the 
monkeys, and wild flight of the BSk^asas. 
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Now Ravana is solemnly buried and Vibhisana is installed as king in 
Lanka by R§ma. 

Only now does Rama send for Sita, and proclaim to her the joyous 
news of the victory — but then, in the presence of all the monkeys and 
Raksasas, he rejects her. He has (so he declares) had his revenge for 
the ignominy he has had to suffer, but with her he will have no more 
to do ; for a woman who has sat on the lap of another man, and who has 
been looked at with lustful eyes by another, could no longer be received 
as a wife by a Rama. Then Slta raises a bitter complaint against the 
unjust suspicion of Ram,a, and asks Laksmana to erect a pyre : for 
now nothing remained for her but to entcT the fire. Rama gives his 
consent, the pyre is erected and lighted, and Slta, invoking the fire as 
witness of her innocence, rushes into the llames. Then the god Agni 
arises out of the burning pyre with the uninjured Slta and delivers her to 
Rama, assuring him, in a solemn speech, that she has always kept her 
faith with him, and even in the palace of the Raksasa remained pure and 
innocent. Thereupon Hama declares that he himself never had any doubts 
concerning Sita’s innocence, but that it was necessary to prove her 
innocence before the eyes of the people. 

Now Rama and his people, accompanied by Hanumat and the monkeys, 
return to AyodhyS, where they are received with open arms by Bharata, 
Satrughna, and the mothers. They enter amidst the rejoicings of the 
populace. Rama is consecrated as king and rules happily and for the 
welfare of his subjects. 

This really concludes the story of Rilma, and there can 
be no doubt at all that the original poem ended with Book 
VI, and that the following Book VII, is a later addition. 
This seventh book — it is called JJttara-kanda, “ last section,” 
again contains numerous myths and legends similar to those 
which also occur in the Mahabharata and the Puranas, which 
have nothing at all to do with the Rama-legeiid. The first 
cantos deal with the origin of the Raksasas and the battles 
of Indra with liavam,^^ after which the story of the youth 
of Hanumat is related (VII, 535 f,). Only about a third of 


) VII, 1-34. Jacohi calls the piece EavanelsJ 
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the book deals with Rama and Sita, and the following is 
related : 

One day Rama is informed that the people are expressing their 
disapproval at his having received Sita back after she (during her 
abduction) had sat on the lap of Ravana; it was feared that this might 
have a bad effect on the morals of the women in the land. The model 
king HSma is very sad about this ; hejcannot bear the reproach that he 
is setting the people a bad example, and requests his brother Laksmana 
to take Sits away and desert her in the forest. With a heavy heart 
Laksmana takes her on his chariot, leads her to the Ganges and brings 
her to the further bank of the river, where he discloses to her that 
Hama has rejected her on account of the suspicions of the people. In 
deep grief, but yet full of submission to her fate, Sita only sends R5ma 
friendly greetings. Soon after, some hermit-boys find the weeping Sita 
in the forest and lead her to the hermitage of the ascetic FalmlH. The 
Utter delivers her into the protection of hermit-women. After some 
time she gives birth, in the hermitage, to the twins Knaa and Lava, 

Several years pass. The children have grown up and become pupils 
of the ascetic and singer Valralki. At this time RSma organises a great 
horse-sacrifice. This is also attended by Valmiki and his pupils. He 
instructs two of them to recite, in the sacrificial assembly, the Rarnayana 
composed by him. All listen with rapture to the wonderful recitation. 
But Rama soon discovers that the two youthful singers Kusa and Lava, 
who recite the poem to the accompaniment of the lute, are sons of Sita. 
Then he sends messengers to Valmiki and asks him to arrange that Sita 
may purify herself by an oath before the sacrificial assembly. The next 
morning Valmiki brings Sita, and, in a solemn speech, the great ascetic 
declares that she is pure and innocent, and that her children, the twin- 
brothers Ku§a and Lava, are the true sons of Rama. Thereupon Rama 
declares that, though he is satisfied with the words of Valmiki, he still 
desires that Slt& shall purify herself by means of an oath. Then all the 
gods descended from heaven. But Sita, with downcast glance and folded 
hands, said: “As truly as I have never, even with one thought, thought 
of another than Rama — may Goddess Earth open her arms to me! As 
truly as I have always, in thought, word and deed, honoured only Rama 


Professional “ travelling singers,’* who sang epic songs to the accompaniment 
of the lute, were called kuiUam \ the names Ku^a and Lava wore invented as a kind of 
etymological interpretation of the word kufiilava. (?/. Jacobi^ 1. c., pp. 62 f., 67 f. 
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—may Goddess Earth open her arms to me ! As I have here spoken 
the truth and never known another than llSma — may Goddess Earth 
open her arms to me ! ” Scarcely was the oath finished, than there arose 
out of the earth a heavenly throne, borne on the heads of snake-demons, 
and Mother Earth, seated on the throne, embraced Sita and vanished 
with her into the depths. In vain RSma now adjures the Goddess Earth to 
(rive him back his Slta. Only god Brahman appears and comforts him 
with the hope of reunion in heaven. Soon afterwards KSma gives np 
the government to his two sons Kusa and Lava, and himself enters 
heaven, where he again becomes Yispu. 

The thread of this narrative in Book VII is constantly 
interrupted by the interpolation of numerous myths and 
legends. There we find again the familiar legends of Yayati 
and J^ahusa (VII, 58f.), of the slaying of Vrtra by Indra, 
who by this becomes guilty of Brahman-murder (VII, 84-87), 
of Urm§l, the beloved of the gods Mitra and Varujjia, who 
in a marvellous manner beget the Vasiatha and Agastya 
VII, 56f.), of King Ila, who as the woman lid bears Purura- 
vas (VII, 87-90), and so on. Many truly brahmanical 
legends with ao exaggerated tendency compfire well with 
similar stories of Book XIII of the Mababharata. Thus the 
story of the ascetic Samhuka, belonging to the Sudra caste, 
whose head Rama strikes off, for which he is commended by 
the gods, because a Sudra should not take it upon himself to 
practise asceticism ; or of the god who is compelled to eat his 
own flesh because, in a former incarnation, he practised asceti- 
cism, but omitted to make presents to the Brahmaps (VII, 
73-81), and similar “ edifying” legends. The whole of the book 
bears the character of the latest parts of the Mababharata. 

The Genuine and the Spurious in the Ramata^ta.” 

There can be no doubt that the whole of Book VII of 
the Ramayaiia was added later to the work ; but it has also 


') The problems of the Eamftyana have been fully dealt with first by A. Weher, 

“fiber das B^m&yana,” (ABA./ 1870). The fundamental work on these problems is that 
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long been recognised that the whole of Book I cannot have 
belonged to the original work of Valmikh Not only are 

0 there numerous i nternal contradictions in the book, but the 
language and style, too, stand out as inferior to those of 
Books II to VI. Moreover, in the genuine parts of the 
Q poem th ere is never a ny r eference to e vents in B o ok I, 
in fact there are details in this book which d irectly con- 
t radict the stat ements of later books.'* 

^ Only in Books I and VII is R ama throughout con- 
ceived as a divine being , an i ncarnation of the god Vimu. 
In Books II to VI, apart from a few passages which are 
doubtless interpolated,*** he is always only a mort al he ro, 
and in all indisputably genuine parts of the epic there is no 
indication whatever of his being conceived as an incarnation 
of Visnu. Where mythology enters into the genuine parts 
of the poem, it is not Vispu, but the god Indra who, as in 
the Veda, is regarded as the highest god. 

^ It is characteristic, too, of the two Books I and VII 
that, as we have seen, the t hread of the narrative is freqnenR 
l y interrupte d, and, in the manner of the Mahablnlrata and 
of the Puranas, i jumerous brahmanical myths an d legend s 
a re inserted . There are only very few passages in Books II 
to VI {e. g. at the beginning of Book III) where this kind 
of thing occurs also. The additions and extensions in these 
books — and they are numerous enough — are generally of quite 
a different kind. They consist chiefly of the spinning out of 
the most beautiful and most popular passages by the singers 
by means of their own additions. We must imagine the 
RgmSiyaua as having been orally transmitted for a long time 


of H. Das Mmfiyana, Geschiohte tmd Xnhalt, Bonn, 1893. See also C. V. Vaidya, 

The Riddle of the Ramayana, Bombay and London, 1906 ; and Dineshchandra Sen, The 
Bengali Ramayanas, Calcutta, 1920. 

*) E* g. the marriage of Dak^raaga, see above p. 487 Note 2. 

*) Thus, for instance, at the end of Book VI, where, at the moment when Sitft 
ascends the pyre, all the gods come on the scene and praise R&ma as god Vie^n, 
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—perhaps through centuries — in the circles of travellin g 
s ingers like the brothers Kusa and Lava in the Uttar a-kapd". 
These singers^ or minstrels regarded the epic songs as their 
prop^y, with which they took every kind of liberty. If they 
noticed that the audience was deeply moved by the touching 
plaints of Sita, Dasaratha or Kausalya, they would fabricate 
a number of additional verses, so that they could linger over 
it for a longer time ; if the battle-scenes met with greater 
appreciation from a more warlike public, then it was easy 
for the singer to gather together more an^ more new heroes 
for duels, to have a few more thousands or tens of thousands 
of monkeys or Raksasas slaughtered or to relate again with a 
little variation a heroic deed which had already been related ; 
if the audience enjoyed comical scenes, especially those in 
which the monkeys appear, then it was tempting for the 
singer not only to spin out such scenes, but also to add new 
similar ones ; if he had a learned audience of Brahmans 
before him, he sought to win their favour by spinning out 
the didactic portions, adding new moral maxims or inserting 
aphorisms taken from elsewhere ; especially ambitious 
rhapsodists would extend the descriptions of nature, probably 
already popular in the ancient and genuine poem, by means 
of additions in the style of the ornate court poetry.*^ Pro- 
bably the Ramayana, like the Mahabharata, only received a 
more or less definite form when it was written down}^ But 
this must have happened at a time when the poem was 
already so famous and so popular, that it was already regarded 
as of religious merit to read and to hear it, and that heaven was 


‘ ) It was favourable for the ampUficatioiis, though unfavourable for the preserva- 
tion of the genuine, that the eloka is a metre easy to handle, To profluoe any amount of 
Slokas almost in rio,time, is an easy matter for any tolerably educated Indian who knows 
Sanskrit. 

*) The activity of the commentatovB^ by which the text was made still more secure, 
began much later still. 

63 
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promised to him who copied it,‘^ The more one copied of 
so magnificent and so salutary a poem, “ that imparts long 
life, health, renown, good brothers and intelligence,”^^ the 
more certain one was of entering heaven. T herefore th e 
first co mpiler s and editors tojhaiidle the written poem, did not 
regard it as their task to view the transmitted material 
critically, to distinguish the genuine from the spurious, but, 
on the contrary, w elcomed everything which prese nted itself 
unde r the title of “ llamavana.” 

We can, however, only speak of a “more or leas’' definite 
form of the Ramayana, for the manuscripts in which the epic 
has come down to us, differ greatly from one another, and 
there are at least three different recensions of the text, repre- 
senting the transmission in different regions of India. These 
recensions differ from one another not only in reference to 
various readings of certain passages, but also in the fact that 
in each of them verses, long passages and even whole cantos 
occur, which are missing in others ; also the order of the 
verses is very frequently different in the different recensions. 
The recension most widely spread (in the North as well as 
in the South of India), is the one which Jacobi designates as 
“ 0,” which has several times been printed in Bombay.'** 
The only complete edition which has appeared in Europe, by 
G. Gorresio.^* contains the Bengal recension. The text of the 
North-Western Indian (Western Indian, Kashmiri) recension 


*) VI, 128, 120 i “Those men who, full of love towards Rlma, write down this 
oolleotion (samhita) oomv)iled by the Rji, attain to a dwelling in Indra'a heaven.” 

») VI, 128, 122. Also 800 above, pp. 478 f. 

I quote from this recension in the edition of the NSP. by K. P. Parah, 2nd 
Ed., Bombay, 1002. It was a mistake to call this recension “ Northern Indian,” for 
the Southern Indian MSS. give the same text; see Winiernitz^ Catalogue of South Indian 
Sansjltft ManuBoripts, London, 1902, p. 67 ; M. Winternitz and A. B. Keith, Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Bodleian Library, II, pp. 145 f. 

♦) Turin, 1843-1867. See on this edition B. Windisch^ Geschichte der Sanskrit- 
Philologie (GrttUflrisa I, 1 B), pp. 146 f, Only the two first Books have been edited (with 
a Latin translation) hy A. W. von Schlegel, Bonnae, 1829, 1838, on eclectic principles. 
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is now being printed at Lahore.** The only explanation for 
the great differences between the recensions is the fact that 
the text of the epic was for a long period only handed down 
by oral transmission. It is conceivable that the order of the 
verses became dislocated in the memory of the rhapsodists, 
that the wording must often have suffered considerable 
changes, and that the singers of different regions made differ- 
ent additions and extensions respectively. 

All these recensions agree, however, in that they contain 
all the seven books, and that in all of them, spurious pass- 
ages are side by side with genuine ones. For this reason none 
of the recensions represent an “ original text ” of the Rama- 
yana. But the omission of a passage in one of the recensions 
is always justifiable ground for suspecting its genuineness; 
and on the whole it is certainly easier to detect what is spu- 
rious and later in the Ramayana, than it is in the Mahabha- 
rata. “ As on many of our old, venerable cathedrals,” says 
Jacobi,®* “every coming generation has added something new 
and repaired something old, without the original construction 
being effaced, in spite of all the added little chapels and 
turrets; so also many generations of singers have been at 
work at the Ramayapa; but the old nucleus, around which 
so much has grown, is to the searching eye of the student, 
not difficult to recognise, if not in every detail, yet in its prin- 
cipal features.” Jacobi himself, in his work “ Das Ramayana ” 


An edition from a Bengali MS. witli comparative foot-notes was pablishcd by Pandit 
Rasiklal Bhatmcharya in the “ PandiC N. B., Vole. 28-34. A comparative study of the 
recensions 0 and B (Bengali) has been made by M. Vallauri, GSAI. 25, 1912, pp. 46 if. 

Critically edited by Pandit Ram Labhaya, published by the Research Department, 
D. A. V. College, Lahore. 1923 ft. C/. Hans IPirtz, Die weatliohe Recension des Bamfi. 
ya^a, Dias. Bonn, 1894 j S, Uvi, JA. 1918. s 11, t. xi, pp. 6 ft. Only when we shalj have 
critical editions of all the three recensions, will it be possible to decide which of them 
contains the more authentic text, 

* ) Das R&m&ya^a, p. 60. 
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has indisputably proved a large number of additions and 
extensions to be such. The fact that, in an attempt at a 
critical reconstruction of the text, perhaps only a quarter of 
the transmitted 24,000 verses of the Ramaya^a would prove 
to be ‘‘ genuine,” does not speak against the justification of 
the criticism.*^ It is only on account of the g^ eat mass of the 
‘‘spurious” in the Indian epics, that the reading of them, 
wl)ich often carries us away to the greatest admiration, still 
oftener disappoints us. And if a comparison between the 
Indian and the Greek epics with reference to artistic value 
must necessarily result unfavourably for the former, the 
blame rests far more with those versifiers who increased and 
disfigured the ancient songs with their own additions and 
alterations, than with the ancient Indian poets. The form- 
less fermenting verbiage,” with which Eriedricli Riickert 
reproaches the Ramayana, is surely more often to be placed 
to the account of the imitators of Valmiki than to that of 
Valrniki himself. But on the whole the German poet is 
probably right when he seeks the beauty of the Indian epic 
rUewhere than that of the Greek, saying : 

** Such fantastic grimaces, such formless fermentinsr verbiage 
As RSmayana offers thee, that has Homer 
Certainly taught thee to despise; but yet such lofty thoughts 
And such deep feeling the Iliad does not show thee/' 

The Aoe of the Ramataisia.^^ 

Closely connected with the question of the genuine and 
the spurious in the Ramayapa is the question of the age of 
the poem. For in order to answer this question it is certainly 
of importance whether we can form some idea, at least, of 


‘) In Vol, 61 of ZDMG. (1897), pp. 606 ff., Jacohi made an attempt to deal critioally 
with a considerable connected portion of the RaraSyapa, in which, out of 600 rereee, not 
quite a quarter remained. 

») P. RU><ikertt PoetiBchea Tagebuch, Frankfurt a. M., 1888, p. 99. 

CJ. Jacohi, I.C., p. 100 £f. } A. B. Keith, JRAS 1916, p. 818 if. 
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tlie interval of time which may have elapsed between the 
original poem, v'hose genuine parts are to be found in Books 
II-VI, and the two added Books I and VIT. 

We have now seen that in the genuine books Eiima is 
merely a human hero, and that it is only in Books I and VII 
(and in a few interpolated passages of the other books) 
lhat he appears as the incarnation of the god Visnu. 
It is the epic itself which has made Prince Rama a national 
hero. This transformation of Rama from a man into a 
semi-divine national hero and finally info the Universal God 
Visnu must necessarily have taken a very long time. More- 
over, tlie poet Valmiki appears as a pious forest hermit and 
Rsi and a contemporary of the hero Rama in the first and 
last books of the Ramayana. Thus Valmiki had already 
become a legendary personage in the minds of the poets of 
these later books. All this makes it seem likely that cen- 
turies elapsed between the genuine and the spurious portions 
of the poem.'' 

We should immediately add here, though, that also in 
our Mahabharata, which knows not only the Rama legend, 
but the Rfimayana of Valmiki, Rama is regarded as an 
incarnation of Vispu, and Valmiki is mentioned as an ancient 
Rsi. It has already been mentioned above (p. 384) that the 
liamopakhynna of the Mahabharata is in all probability only 
a free abridged rendering of the Ramayaija, and we may 
add, of the Ramayana in a very late form, fairly nearly 
approaching the present one. For, to the author of the 
Ramopakhyana Rama is already Visnu become man,^* 
he knows that Hanumat “ burned ” Lanka — a passage proved 
to be spurious — and he is already acquainted with that 


' ) Jacobi, 1. c. p. 65. 

•) Mahabh. Ill, 147, 31; 276, 6 £t. 

•) MahSbh. Ill, 148, 9. Cf. above p. 491 Note 1, 
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part of Book VII which refers to Havana.’’ The story of 
Rama is related in the Mahahharata in order to console 
Yudhisthira for the stealing of Draupadi. But this whole 
episode of the stealing of Draupadi is surely only an 
imitation of the stealing of Sita in the Ramayapa. In the 
latter, indeed, this abduction is the nucleus of the legend 
and of the poem, while in the Mahahharata the abduction 
of Draupadi has practically no significance for the course 
of the narrative. Other striking coincidences in single fea- 
tures in the tw'o epics have been pointed out, especially the 
resemblance between the heroes Arjuna and Rama. The 
banishment into the forest for tw'elve to fourteen years, the 
bending of the bow, and endowment of the heroes with divine 
weapons which they fetch from the gods — these are points 
in which the influence of the one epic upon the other is 
possible, but can hardly be proved. Nevertheless it is more 
likely that the Mahahharata borrowed motives from the 
Ramayapa than the reverse. For while the Ramayapa shows 
no kind of acquaintance with the Pandava legend or the 
heroes of the Mahahharata,*’ the Mahahharata, as w'e have 
seen, knows not only the Kiima legend, hut the Ramayapa 
itself. In the Harivaipsa there is even already a mention 
of a dramatic representation of the Ramayapa (see above, 
p. 461 Note). It is still more important, however, that the 
Mahahharata (VII, 143, 66) quotes a “ sloka once sung by 
Valmiki,” which is actually to be found in our Ramayapa, 
(VI, 81, 28). Valmiki is mentioned in several places in 


‘ ) Jarobi, 1. o., pp. 78 f. Also in Mahabh.» VII, 59, nnd XII, 29, 51 ff., the Kama 
legend is briefly tonched on, and a few verses partly agreeing with Rftra. VI, 128, 96 ff., 
refer to the paradisiacal condition of the subjects of RSma “ who ruled for ten thousand 
and ten hundred years.” 

•) (7/. A. Hoifisman?!, Das Mah&bh^rata, IV, 68 f. E, Windisch, hZB.^ 1879, No. 52, 
ool. 1709. 

*) It is true thtit the poet of the RftmSyapH knew the poem of Sftvitri and the 
song of Nala (RSm. II, 30, 6; V, 24, 12), but it is not certain that he knew them as parts 
of the Mahftbhftrata (as is assumed by ffopfeina, Great Epic, p. 78 note). 
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the Mahabharata as a “ great ascetic ” and venerable Rsi, 
by the side of Vasistha and other Rsis of ancient times.' ' 
On one occasion he tells Yudhisthira that, in the course of 
a disputation with holy Munis he was once reproached with 
being a “ Brahman-murderer,” and that through this reproach 
the guilt of Brahman-murder had come upon him, from 
which he could only cleanse himself by the worship of Siva.^’ 
All these facts justify our agreeing with Jacobi (1. c., p. 71) 
when he says that the Bamayana must alre ady “ have been 
generally familiar as an anc i ent work, befo r e the Mahab harata 
had reached i ts final form .” It is quite in accord with this 
that the “ process of degeneration,” if one may say so, i.e. 
the superseding of the genuine- by the spurious, and the 
penetrating of later elements into the old parts has gone 
so far in the Mahabharata as to pervade the whole work, 
while in the Ramayana it was checked in the beginning and 
extends only to Books I and VII and a few parts of the 
remaining books. 

But if the Mahabharata already had, on the whole, its 
present form in the fourth century A. D. (see above, p. 466), 
then the Bamayana must have received its “ final” form (the 
word “final ” is to be taken cum grano salis) at least one or 
two centuries earlier. 

However, this does not by any means answer the question 
as to which is the older of the two epics. After all that 
we have said about the history of the Mahabharata as well 
as of the Ramayana, it is clear enough that this question 


>) Malmbh, 1, 2, 18; 11,7, IG; V, 83,27; Xn,207, 4; Ilariv. 268, 14539. 

®) Mahabh. XIII, 18, 8. According to tho Adliyfttnia-RamSyajia, Vftlmiki lived 
among robbers when he was a yonng man, though he was a Brahman by birth. Tho game 
tradition is to be [found in the Bengali Ramftyana. Cf. Jucohi^ 1. c., p. 66 note; D. 
Ibhetson and A. K. Mojumdar in Ind. Ant., 24, 1895, p. 220; 31, 1902, p. 351 ; 0. Ch. 
Sen, Bengali Ramayanas, p. 125 (a similar Mohammedan legend, pp. 127f.). Bftlmfk, i.e. 
Vftlmiki, is worshipped “as a kind of saint by the caste of tho scavengers in Eastern 
Punjab, s. R, 0. Temple, Tho legends of the Punjab, 1 (1884), pp. 529 f. 
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in itself has no sense at all, but naturally resolves itself 
into three different questions, namely : I. Which of the two 
works, in the form in which they are now before tis, is the 
older ? II. What relation does the period of time in which 
an original Mahabharata epic gradually became the great 
compilation combining heroic songs and didactic poetry, bear 
to that period of time in which the ancient poem of Valmlki 
became enlarged into the present Rumayana by means of 
greater or smaller additions in the older books, and finally 
by the addition of Books I and VII ? III. Was there, 
generally speaking, a Mahabharata epic or a Ramayana epic 
first in existence ? 

Only to the first of these three questions a definite answer 
could be given, namely that our present Ramayana is older 
than the Mahabharata in its present form. As regards the 
second question, we may assume that the Ramayana, being 
so much shorter, required a shorter time for its gradual 
growth than the Mahabharata. It has already been pointed 
out that the character of the two spurious books of the 
Ramayapa is strikingly similar to that' of the Mahabharata, 
and that the same brahmanical myths and legends often 
recur in both. The stories which are common to both works 
are, however, told with such variations that we are compelled 
to assume that they are derived from the same source, the 
Itihasa literature orally transmitted in brahmanical circles, 
rather than that borrowing took place. Furthermore, all 
the books of the Ramayana and of the Mahabharata have 
numerous phrases, hemistiches, proverbial idioms and 
whole verses in common, and in language, style and metre 
there is a far-reaching conformity in the two works.^* From 


*) This has been proved •specially by E. W. Hopkini> in the American Journal of 
Philology, Vols. XIX, pp. 138 ft. and XX, pp. 22 H., and in his book, The Great Epic of 
India, pp, 58 ft., 403 fl. 

*) On the Sloka in the two epics see Jacobi, 1. o., pp. 24 if., and Gurup3jSkaumudf, 
pp. 60 t, 
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these facts we conclude that the period of the growth of the 
Ramftyaua falls within the longer period of the development 
of the Mahabharata. 

The third and most important question, which of the 
two oi'iginal epics is the earlier, can only be answered by way 
of hypothesis. The Hindus declare the Eamayapa to be 
earlier than the Mahabharata, because, according to the tradi- 
tional list of Visnu’s incarnations, the incarnation as ESma 
preceded that as Krsna.'* This argument has no force, 
because in the old, genuine Eamayana, as wo have seen, 
Eama does not as yet appear as an incarnation at all. 
It is a fact, however, that allusions to Vasudeva (Krsna), 
Arjuna and Yudhisthira already occur in Panini’s gram- 
mar, whereas Eama is not mentioned either by Papini or 
Patanjali, nor in inscriptions of the pre-Christian era.^’ 
It is likely, too, that the theory of incarnation arose 
out of the Krsna cult, and that the transformation of the 
hero Eama into an incarnation of Visnu resulted only later, by 
analogy to the Krsna incarnation.'** A few scholars'*’ have 
declared the Eamayana to be the earlier of the two epics, 
because the burnituf of widows does not occur in it, whilst it 
is mentioned in the Mahabhiirata. The fact of the matter, 
however, is that in the old, genuine Mahabharata the burning 
of widows is just as much absent as in the genuine Eamayaua, 
whilst there are allusions to it in the later portions of the 
Eamayana, though less frequent than in the Mahabharata.^’ 


') According to the PurS^as, Rlma appears in tlie Krtayiiga, bat Kr^^a not nn- 
til the Dvaparayuga. 6'/. A. Oovindacarya Svamin in JBRAS., 23, 1911*12, pp. 244 ff. 

*) C/. R. G. Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, 2nd Ed., Bombay, 1895, p. 
^ 10: Vai^navism, etc., pp. 46 f. 

J&cohi in ERBi., VII, 194 f. R. Chanda, The Indo-Aryan Races, 1, 1910, pp. 88 f., 

Ill ff. 

*) Jacobi, 1. c., pp. 107 f., and before him A, W. v. Schlegel and Monier Williams, 
also J. Jolly, Reoht und Sitte, p. 68, 

®) Gf. Winternitz, Die Frau in den indiaohen Eeligionen, I, 1920, pp. 58 f. ; J, J. 
Meyer, Das Weib im altindisohen Epos, pp. 307 f. 

64 
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Jacobi (1. c., pp. 7S, 81 fE.) is so sure about the Ramayana 
being the older po(5m, that he even takes for granted 
that the Mahabharata only became an epic under the influ- 
ence of the poetic art of Vtllmlki. This seems to me to go far 
beyond what is warranted by facts, indeed it seems to be in 
contradiction with some facts. In more than one respect 
the Ramayana, as com))ared with the Mahabharata, indicates 
progress in the art of epic poetry. In the Mahabharata 
we still have a distinct remnant of the ancient ballad form 
in the prose formulae such as “ Yudhistbira spake,” “ Kunti 
spake,” “ Diiryodhana spake,” and so on, introducing the 
speeches of the various characters, while in the Ramayana the 
speakers throughout are introduced in verses.’* It has also 
already been pointed out to how great an extent the Raima- 
yai^a already shows the peculiarities of the style of ornate 
court poetry, the kavya.’* Of course it is hard to say which 
of it is old, and which parts have been added later. Never- 
theless, this peculiarity of the Ramayana which separates 
it considerably from the Mahabharata and brings it nearer 
to the epics of KtXlidasa, must make us chary of assuming a 
greater antiquity for the RamSyaija.^* 

There is a second point, too, in which the Mahabharata 
makes a much more archaic impression than the Ramayaiaa. 
'I'hroughout the Mahabharata — at least in the nucleus of the 
poem, which treats of the Pau.dava story and the Kuru battle — 
we encounter rougher manners and a more warlike spirit 
than in the Rilmayana. Tlie battle scenes of the Mahabharata 
read quite differently from those described in the Ramayapa. 


*) See above, p. 324. The PutaQaa have always retained those prose formulas in 
order to preserve the appearance of antiquity. 

“) See above, pp. 475 f., 489 note 1, 490 and c/. p. 461, 

K. W. Hopkins (Cambridge History, p. 251) says of the Rftmaya^a “ Whatever 
may have been the date of its germ as a story, as an art-product it is later than the 
Mahftbharata^^’ Cf, also Oldenherg, Das Mahabharata, pp. 53 ff.,and H. Raychaudhury in 
Calcutta Review, Mar. 1922, pp. 1 ff. 
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Those in the Mahabharata sifive the impression that the 
poet belonged to a rough race of warriors, and had himself 
seen bloody battle-fields, while those in the liamayana sound 
rather as though a story-teller is relating battles of which 
his only source of information is the reports he has heard. 
There is not that embittered hatred, that fierce resentment be- 
tween Rama and Ravana, Laksmana and Indrajit, as in the 
Mahabharata when we read of the battles between Arjuna and 
Karna or Rhima and Duryodhana. The Sita of the RarniX- 
yana, when she is stolen, abducted and persecuted by Ravana, 
or when she is rejected by Rama, always maintains a certain 
calrnn(?8s and meekness in her accusations and lamentations, 
and in her speeches there is not a trace of the wild passion 
which we so often find in Uraupadi in the Mahabharata. 
Kunti and Gandhari, too, are true hero-mothers of a warlike 
race, while Kausalya and Kaikeyi in the Ramilyaya can rather 
be compared with the stereotyped queens of the classical 
dramas. I'his seems to indicate that th(; MahabhEirata belongs 
to fi ruder, more warlike age, while (ho Ramaya^a shows 
traces of a more refined civilization ; unb'-ss, in order to ex- 
plain this sharply marked dilference between the tw'o epics, 
we assume that the Mahabharata reflects a roughiw civiliza- 
tion of Western India, while the Ramayana reflects a more 
refined civilization of Eastern India, and that the two epics 
do not represent the poetry of different periods., but of differ- 
ent regions of India. Even from this point of view, however, 
it is difficult to conceive that the M;ih;l,l)hara(a should only 
have become an epic under the influence of Viilmiki’s poetic 
art. 

There can be no doubt that the Mahabharata belongs 
‘to the West of India, and the Ramayana to the East. 
Western peoples play the principal part in the Mahabharata, 
while the chief events of the Ramayana take place in the 
the land of the Kosala, where, according to tradition, Valmiki 
is said to have lived, and where, in all probability, he did 
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really live.” But iu Eastern India Buddhism originated, and 
in Magadha, as in the neighbouring Kosala land, it was first 
propagated. So much the more important is the question : 
What is the relationship of the llaraayana to Buddhism? 

It has already been pointed o<it above (p. 471) that, in the 
oldest Buddhist literature, we still find examples of the 
Akhyana or ballad poetry, in which we have recognised a 
forerunner of the epic. T. W. Rhys Davids has concluded 
from this that the Ramiiyana could not have yet existed as 
an epic at the time of the origin of these Buddha-ballads. Now 
it could be objected that perhaps the ancient Akhyana or 
ballad poetry might have lived on beside the new literary 
form of the epic which had developed out of it, in the same 
way as we find ballad and epic poetry side by side in modern 
literatures. It is remarkable, notwithstanding, that we find 
nothing but Buddha-ballads throughout early Buddhist liter- 
ature, whilst a Buddlia epic was not written until centuries 
later. It is still more important that in the Tipitaka we find 
the Dasaratha-Jdtaka;" which relates liow Bharata brings the 
news of the death of Dasaratha, whereupon Rama tells 
Laksmaiia and Sita to step into the water to oiler the libations 
for the departed. This gives rise to a conversation, in which 
Bharata asks Rama how it is that he shows no sign of sorrow,^' 


') Jacobi f 1. c., p|). 66 ff., (39. 

“) Buddhist i ndia, London, 1903, p. 183. 

The P^lli text, of this Jatnka (No. 461) was first publisliod with an English 
translation by V, Ftiushol} ^ Copenhagen, 1871. It haa boon treated in detail by Weber, I. c., 
1 ff. ; Jacobi, 1. c., 84 ff. E. Scjiari, Essai sur la legendo du Biiddhn, 2nd Ed., Paris, 1882, pp. 
3l7 1’.; Ludevfi, NGGW., 1897, 1, pp. 40 ff ; I). Ch. Sen, The Bengali Ramayanas, pp. 0 ff. ; 
G, A. OrierHon, JRAS., 1)122, 135 ff. ; N. B. Utgikar in Centenary Supplement to JRAS., 1924, 
pp. 203 ff. Only the gSthas of the J&taka belong to the Tipitaka. Tfie prose narrative is 
the fabrication of the compilers of the commentary (about the fifth century A. D.), and 
all oouclnsions drawn from this story, such as those of D. Ch. Son and others, arc faulty. 

Here we see that oron the JAtaka-gftthas were remodelled with a Buddhist ten- 
dency. In the Rdmftya^a Kffma himself laments exceedingly at the news of his father's 
death, before making the speech of consolation, s, Rftra. II, 102-105, and the same thing 
probably holds good for the ancient ballad too. 
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and Rama replies with a lengthy speech of consolation, 
explaining how futile it is to lament over the dead, as 
death comes to all mortals. The fact that only one of the 
twelve ancient gathas of the Jataka appears in our Ramaya- 
pa,” proves that our epic cannot be the source of these 
verses, but that the Jataka is based upon an ancient Rama 
ballad. In the same Jataka book there is also the Sama- 
Jataka.'^’ which we may probably consider as an older form of 
the tale about the hermit-hoy killed in the chase, which is 
told by Dasaratha in Ramayana II, (53 f. There are a few 
other Jatakas, too, in which we find passages reminding us of 
the Ramayana, but only very seldom literal agreement."’ It is 
striking, too, that in the whole of the Jataka, which tells so 
many tales of demons and fabulous animals, we hear not a 
word of the Raksasa Havana or of Ilanumat and the monkeys. 
All this makes it seem likely that, at the time when the Tipi- 
taka came into being (in the fourth and third centuries R.C.) 
there were ballads dealing with Rilraa, perhaps a cychi of such 
ballads, but no Rama epic as yet *) ** 

Another question is whether traces of Buddhism can he 
proved in the Rarailyana. It can probably be answered with 

*) Parallols to other verses in Rflnia’s speech of (‘onsolation (Rfitn. II, 105, 21: 
22) have been traced by Liidr.rf, (ZI)MG., 58, 1904, 7l.4f.) in .hltakri 328, gS. 2-4. In the 
commentary on the Dasarathu-Jiltaka there is also a verse ahont the ten thousand years’ 
reign of Rama, which corresponds to Ham. VI, 128 ; 104. An .’illusion to the Hfima legend 
also occurs in Jataka 513, l7. 

“) jataka 540, also in Mahavastu Il,209ff. ('/. ( 'harpan1iri\ WZKM., 24, 1910, 

397; 27, 1913, 94. (Xdenbery, NGGVV., 1918, 45t)ff. ; 1). Ch. Sen, 1. c., pp. 15 ff. 

•■’) There are a few scenes and situations in the Vossanlara-Jutaka which remind 
us of the Ramayana, but there is nf)t a single case of literal agreement between the 
Ramayana and the Jataka-gathfis. In Jataka 519, however, there is a stanza in which a 
demon tries to persuade faithful Sambuia to desert her sick husband and to follow him, 
uttering the same threat as is used by Rflvana to Sita in RSm. V, 22, 9, namely, that if 
she is not willing, he will devour her for his breakfast. Cf. D. Ch, Sen, 1. c., pj). 18 ff. 
The Jataka-gathfts, too, contain earlier and later portions, and some parts may be later 
than the RfirnSyana. 

*) Of- T. W. Rhy^ Davids, Buddhist India, p. 183. 
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an absolute negative ; for the only place in which the Buddha 
is mentioned (see above, p. 486, Note 2) is decidedly spurious. 
However, there may he one, though very distant, relation to 
Buddhism. Weber had still believed that the Raraayana was 
based on an “ ancient Buddhist legend of the pious prince 
Rama, in whom the legend glorified the ideal of Buddhist 
equanimity.” That is surely not the case. Nevertheless, 
the idea of explaining the exceeding mildness, gentleness and 
tranquillity which are ascribed to Rama, by Buddhistic under- 
currents, should perhaps not he rejected At the least, it is 
conceivable that, in a land strongly influenced by Buddhism, 
an epic was composed by a non-Buddhist, the hero of which, 
in spite of all his splendid demon-battles, is more a sage after 
the heart of the Buddha, than a hero of war. It appears, 
then, that the authors of the ancient Buddhist texts in the 
fourth and third centuries B.C. had as yet no knowledge of 
the Ramayana, hut that they knew ballads utilised by Valmiki 
for his Rama epic, and that on the other hand the Ramayaija 
was influenced at least indirectly by Buddhism. Erom this 
wo may probably argue that the Ramayaiia came into being 
at a time when Buddhism had already spread in Eastern 
India and the Buddhist Canon was in course of formation. 

This is in harmony with the circumstance that the metre 
(the sloka) of the Ramayana appears to represtmt a later 
stage of development than that of the Buddhist Pali poetry, 
and that it approximates more nearly to the metre of the 
later portions of the Mahabharata.'** 

H. Jacobi thought it possible to assume a pre- Buddhist 
time of origin of the epic on linguistic grounds. This epic 
language is a popular Sanskrit. About 260 B.C., for his 


“ i'jber das Raniftyaija/’ pp. 6 f. 

*) ('/. H. OUleiihcrg in Gurupujfikanmudi, pp. 9 ff., and E. W. Hopkins, Groat Epic, 
pp. 236 ff. Jaevhi, I. p. 93, and JBAS., 1915, pp. 321, 324 ff., contest the 

BOundiiOBB of this argumont. 
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inscriptions addressed to his people, King Asoka used, not 
Sanskrit, but dialects similar to Pali. Buddha, too, as early 
as the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. preached, not in Sanskrit, 
but in the popular language. But popular epics, so he 
said,*’ cannot be composed in an already “ extinct ” language, 
but must be composed in the living language of the people. 
Now, as in Asoka’s time and even already in Buddha’s time, 
Sanskrit was no longer the language of the people, the popular 
epics (in their original Form) must belong to an older pre- 
Buddhist period when Sanskrit was still a living language. 
Against this, it may be urged that Sanskrit has always 
“ lived in India as a literanj language, side by side with the 
popular languages, and has also been understood in extensive 
circles in which it was not spoken, 'there is nothing strange 
in the fact that, at the same time as Buddhist and Jain monks 
composed and preached in popular dialects, Sanskrit epics 
also were composed and listened to. Down to the present 
day in India it is not at all unusual for two or more languages 
to be current side by side in the same district. And in a 
great part of Northern India there is current, oven to-day, 
(besides Sanskrit) a modern Indian literary language, which 
differs strongly from the colloquial language.^’ Therefore, 
if we here and there encounter the same verses which we find 
in the Raraayana or in the Mahabharata, in Pali or in Prakrit, 
in Buddhist or in Jainistic texts, it does not always follow that 
the Sanskrit verses must have been translated from the 
popular languages. Still less justification is there for the 
view of some prominent scholars that the epics as a whole 
were originally composed in popular dialects and only tran- 
slated into Sanskrit later. It is highly improbable that such 
a translation could have occurred without any record of it 


1) Jacobif I. c , pp. 110 ff. 

Cf. above p. 43 note, and Orierson in JEAS., 1900, pp. 441 t 
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having been kept anywhere. Jacobi " has convincingly 
shown how unacceptable this hypothesises on other grounds 
also. But when he here, in opposition to thci view that “ a 
popular epic must be recited in (he language of the people,” 
recalls the fact “ that the songs of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
also were presented in the Homeric language, although the 
language of the audience differed considerably from it,” and 
when he emphasizes the fact hat the conception “ nation ” 
could never, in India, hav(5 the meaning which we connect 
with the word, he refutes his own view that the Ilamayapa 
must have been composed when Sanskrit was still the 
” popular language,” and that it must therefore b'e pre- 
Buddhist.'"^* 

During the first centuries of the Christian era, Sanskrit 
was Clsed by the Buddhists also. 'I’he Buddhacarita of the 
great Buddhist poet Asvaghom is an ornate epic (kavya) in 


*) ZDMO., 48, 1894, ]tp. 407 ft*. The view iluit tiu* epics wore originally composed 
in Prakrit was first ex preisacd by A. Bdrih (Rcvuo Critique, 5 avril 1886) and later defend- 
ed by him in detail (RHH., t. 27, 1893, pp. 288 If. ; t. 45, 1902, pp. 195 f. ; Oeuvres II, 
152 ff., 397 f’O* C/. also Griemon, Ind. Ant., 23, 1894, j) 55. 

“) The question as to whether Sanskrit was a living language at the time when 
the ej)ic8 wore composed, has been niucb discussed. It is a fact that all our ancient 
inscriptions (beginning approximately about 3(.X) B. C.) are written in popular dialects, 
and thaf< it is only inscriptions of tlio Christian era which are also written in Sanskrit. 
(67. H. O. Fra tike, Pali nnd Sanskrit, Strassbiirg, 1902, and T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
India, pp. 148 if.) However, the insc.rijitions only prove that, in those pre-Christian cen- 
turies, Sanskrit was not as yet used as the language of the royal offices : they prove nothing 
against its use as a literary language. U. G. Bhondarknr (.1BRAS., 16, 1885, 268 ff., 327 ff ) 
has already shown that, at the time of the grammarians PAniui, Ktttyayana and Patanjali, 
Sanskrit was by no means a “ dead " language. See also B J. Ramon and P. W. Thomas, 
JBAS., 1904, pp, 435 ff. 460 fT., 747 fC. The objections of Rhys Davids, Grierson, and Fleet 
(ih. pp. 457 If., 471 ff., 481 ff.) prove nothing against the assumption that, at the time when 
the epics came into being, San.skrit was u literary language understood in wide circles 
and spoken to some extent. Cf. also Keith and Grierson, JRAS., 1906, pp. I ff., 441 f.; 1915^ 
818 f. ; and Windisch in OC., XIV, Paris, 1, 257, 266. The fact that in the drama the eutaJ 
speak only Sanskrit, also tends to show that the suta poetry, /. e. the epic, waa'^composed 
in Sanskrit. On archaisms in the language of tho Rftmftyapa s. T. Michelson, JAGS,, 25, 
1904, 89 ff. and Transactions and Proceed, American Philol. Assoc, 34, pp. xlf.j M. A. 
R4)ussel, JA„ 1910, s. 10, t xv, pp. 1 KeitK JRAS., 1910, pp. 1321 ff. 
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Sanskrit, for which the poetry of Valmiki certainly served as 
a model.** On the other hand we find,. in a spurious portion 
of the Kamayana, a scene ** which is most probably an imita- 
tion of a scene of the Buddhacarita. Now, as Asvaghoai is a 
contemporary of Kaniska, we may conclude that at the begin- 
ning of the second century A.D.,** the llamayaija was already 
regai’ded as a model epic, but that it had not yet received its 
final form to such an extent as to exclude further interpola- 
tions. Towards the end of the second century, however, it 
must have already had its final form, as follows from what 
has been said above concerning the rel.ationship of the 
Ramilya^a to the Mahabharata. 

A public recitation of the Ramayapa is already mention- 
ed in Kumaralata’s Kalpanamanditika,^’ which was probably 
written towards the close of the second century A. I). In 
Chinese translations of Buddhist tales, which are said to date 
back to the third century A.D., the Rama legend is related 
in a form prepared to suit Buddhist purposes.** We glean 
from Chinese sources, too, that, at the time of the Buddhist 
philosopher Vasubandhu (fourth century A.D.,) the Ramayana 
was a well known and popular poem also among the Buddhists 
in India.®* As early as in the second half of the first century 
A.D. the Jain monk Vimala Suri recast the Rama legend in 
his Prakrit poem Paiimacariya (Padmacarita), bringing it 


C/. A. OawroneJciy Studiei aboat the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, w. Krakowte, 
1919 (Prace Komiji Orj. Pol. Akad. Urn. No. 2), pp. 27 fif. 

•) The seraglio scene, above p- 490, note 8. 

*) Much as has been written about the period of Kaniska, it is not yet definitely 
settled. However, there is ever increasing evidence for the theory that he reigned during 
the Erst half of the second century A. D. Cf. Smith, Early History, pp. 271 £f., 276n. 

♦) Translated from the Chinese as “ Asvagho^a’a 8utraia>pkara ” by Ed. Huber, 
Paris, 1908 p. 126. 

Cf. 8. Livi in Album Kern, pp. 279 £F. ; Kd. Ohauanncw, Cinq cents contes, HI , 
p. f. } Ed. Huber in BEFBO., 4, 1904, 698 ff. 

«) See K. Watanabe, JEAS.. 1907, pp. 99 ff. 
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into line with the religion and philosophy of the Jains.^^ It 
was obviously his intention to offer his co-religionists a substi- 
tute for the poem of Valmiki which was already famous at 
that time. In about 600 A.D. the Ramayana was already 
famous in far-off Cambodia as a sacred book of Hinduism, for 
an inscription reports that a certain Somasarman presented 
“ the Ramayaiiia, the PuraDa, and the complete Bharata ” to a 
temple.^^ 

The circumstance that the ancient poem already served 
as a model tor Asvaghosa, and hence must have been composed 
long bcifore the time of the latter, agrees well with the entire 
absence, in the old and genuine Ramayana, of any traces of 
Greek influence or of an acquaintance with the Greeks. For 
two allusions to the Yavanas (Ionian s, Greeks) have been 
proved to be spurious. And it is quite out of the question that, 
as was once suggested by Weber, the Homeric poems should 
have had any sort of influence on Valmiki’s composition. 
There is not even a remote similarity between the stealing of 
Sita and the rape of Helen, between the advance on Lanka 


According to the concluding verses belonging to the poem itself, it was written 
in the year 530 after Mahavfra (i.e. about 62 A. D.). K. Leuwann (to whom 1 am indcrbted 
for valuable information about the Pafi maoari yu) considers this date ns nmtssailable. H 
Jacobi (ERE., VII, p. 467) aseumoa that it was written in the third century A. D. The 
later Jain recensions of the Rama legend (in the 68th Parvan of GunAdhya’s UttanipurAim 
and in the 7th Parvan of Hemaohandra’s So^timlAkapurusacaritra) are based on the 
Paiimacariya. On Heraachaiidra’e “ Jain Kamriyana ’’ a. I). Ch. Sen, Bengali Hamayanas, 
pp. 26 £f. (The Jain EAmftyana influenced the Bengali versions of the RAmAyana, as is 
shown by I). Ch. Sen, 1. c., pp. 204 ff.). However, the appearance of RAvana as a great 
sage and ascetic, and of SltA as RAvaua’s daughter in Buddhist and Jain versions of the 
poem of RArna, should not be looked upon as traits pointing to ancient traditions, as is 
done by D. Ch. Sen. In the Adbhutolfarakhaiida, too. SItA appears as the daughter of 
Mandodari, BAvana’s queen. This, however, is a late appendix to the RAmayana, written 
in praise of Sitii as 6akti, and is popular among the Sdktas in Kashmir. Cf. Weber 
H8S., Vorz, I, pp. 123 f., Eggeling, Ind. Off. Oat. VI, p. 1183 ; D, Ch. Sen, 1 o., pp. 35, 69^ 
227 f. ; Grierson, JRAS , 1921, pp. 422 fif, 

•) Sso A. Barth, Inscriptions Sanscrites dn Oambodge (Notices et eitraits des 
MSS. de la bibliothJqne nationale, t. ixvii, 1, Paris, 1885), pp. 29 ft. On the Old Javanie 
R8mfiyatfa aee R. Friederich, JBA8 1876., pp. 172 ft. and H, Kern, Verapreide Qeschriften 
Vol. 9, pp. 251 ft,, 297, 
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and that on Troy, and only a very remote similarity of motive 
between the bending of the bow by Rama and that by 
Ulysses.*' 

As an epic the Ramayana is very far removed from the 
Veda, and even the Rama legend is only bound to Vedic 
literature by very slender threads. Whether that King 
Janaka of Videha who is frequently mentioned in the 
Upanisads®' is the same as the father of Sita, must remain an 
open question. Weber*' has pointed out a few slight connec- 
tions between the Ramayana and the Yajurveda. SVa, the 
heroine of the epic, probably belongs to the oldest elements of 
the Rama legend. Her name signifies “field furrow,” she 
came forth out of the earth, and Mother Earth receives her 
again. Although the latter feature of the legend only occurs 
in the late Book Vil, yet it may be very old. The idea of 
a goddess of agriculture, SKa, Avho is already invoked in a 
blessing on the land, in the Rgveda (IV, 57, 6) is extremely 
ancient, and certainly reaches back far into the Vedic period. 
The Grhyasutras have preserved for us prayer-formulas, in 
which she is personified in an extremely life-like manner — 
“ lotus-crowned, radiant in every limb ... black-eyed,” and 
so on.*' Yet Weber*' is probably right when he remarks that 
this Vedic idea of Sita as the goddess Eield-furrow is 
“separated bg a wide gulf ixora. the representation of her in the 
Rama legend.” Neither is there anything to indicate that 


See Jacobiy 1. c., pp. 94 ff, 

®) Kama does not appear in the old Upani^acls. The RSmapurvatapanTya-Upanj^ad 
and the Kamottarata.paniya-Upaui?&d (The Vai^nava-Upaniehads ed. by Mahftdeva 
Saatri, Adyar, 1923, pp. 305 ff., 326 ff. ; Uenssen, Sochzig Upauishadg, pp. 802 ff., 818 ff.) 
are very late fabrioationa, which are “ Upani^ads ” only in name j and in them KAma 
is honoured as an incarnation of the god Vi^nu. 

*) Uber das BSmSyana, pp. 8 f. 

*) Kau^ikasutra 100. See A. Websr “ Omina und I’oitenta ” (ABA. 1858, pp, 
368 fiP.) 

®) “ Episohee im vedischen Ritual ” (8BA., 1801., p. 818). 
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songs of Rama and Slta already existed in Vedic times.'* 
Even if, with Jacobi, we were inclined to find in the legend 
of the battle of REma with Ravana, another form of the 
ancient myth of the battle of Indra with Vrtra,*' the “ wide 
gulf,” which separates the Veda from the epic, would still 
remain. 

If we briefly summarise the results of our investigations 
into the age of the Ramayana, we can say the following : — 

1. The later parts of the Ramayana, especially Books 
I and VII, are separated from the genuine Ramayana of 
Books II to VI by a long interval of time. 

2. The whole Ramayana, including the later portions, 
was already an old and famous work when the Mahabharata 
had not yet attained its present form, 

3. It is probable that the Ramayana had its present 
extent and contents as early as towards the close of the second 
century A.D. 

4. The older nucleus of the Mahabharata, however, is 
probably older than the ancient Ramayana. 

5. In the Veda we find no trace of the Rama epic and 
only very faint traces of the Rama legend. 

6. The ancient Buddhist texts of the Tipitaka betray no 
knowledge of the Ramayana, but contain traces of ballads 
in which the Rama legend was sung. 

7. There are no obvious traces of Buddhism to be seen 
in the Ramayana, but the characterisation of Hama may 
possibly be traceable to remote Buddhist influence. 

8. There can be no question of Greek influence in the 
RamayaQ.a, and the genuine Ramayana betrays no acquain- 
tance with the Greeks. 


1 am unable to follov^ the fantastic expositions of Julius v. Negeleirit who 
thinks he is able to discover in the Veda the ** outline of the Rftma-Stfcft legend ” (WZKM., 
16, HK)2, pp. 226 ff.) 

*) Jacobi^ 1. c,, p. 131. 
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9. It is probable that the original Bamayatpi was 
composed in the third century B. C. by Valmiki on the basis 
of ancient ballads. 


The Pura^ias and theie Position in Indian Literature.'* 

It is difficult to determine the exact position of the 
Puranfis in the history of Indian literature, both according to 
contents and chronologically. Actually they belong to the 
religious literature, and are, for the later Indian religion, 
which is generally called Rinduum,'^ and which culminates 
in the worship of Visuu and Siva, approximately what the 
Veda is for the oldest religion or Brahmanism. On the 
other hand, how closely the PurSnas are connected with the 
epic compositions can already he deduced sufficiently from 
the fact that in the preceding chapters we repeatedly had 
to speak of them. Indeed, the Mahahharata for the greater 
part and the Harivaipsa almost entirely, are nothing other 


*) The first to make a thorowph study of the Pur^rins was TI. IT. Wilson, iu In's 
“ Essays on Sanskrit Literature ” which first apptmred in 183211. and in tho Intioduction 
and Notes to his translation of the Vi§nn-Purri 9 a (aeo Works by tlte latt^ H, II. Wilson, 
ed. by R. Rost and Pitzodward flail, Vol. Ill, pp. 1-155, and Vol. VI, Prefacf ). TIo had a 
predecessor in Fatta Kennedy, Researches into the Nature and AlFinity of Ancient and 
Hindu Mythology, London, 1831. Vnloablo services have also been rendered to the 
investigMtion of the Pur&na literature by Eugene Burnouf (Preface to bis edition and 
translation of the BhSgavata.Purftga) and by the compilers of the great catalogues of 
manuscripts, especially Th. Aufrecht (Bodl. Oat, pp. 7 ft.) and Julius Eggeling (Ind, Off, 
Cat., part VI, London, 1899). For WiUorCs services in the investigation of the Purftnas, 
c/. Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philologio, pp. 41 ff. For more recent researches 
on the Puranaa see B. G. Bhandarkar, A Peep into the Early History of India, JHEA8., 
20, 1900, 403 f., new ed. 1920, pp. 66 IF. ; W. Jahn Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 305 ff. j F. B.. 
Pargiter, ERE., X, 1918, 448 ff. ; Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, London, 1922, pp. 
15 ff, and passim; J. N, Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, London, 
1020, pp. 186 ff. ; B. J. Rapson, Cambridge History, I, pp. 296 ff. 

•) On this religion c/, A. Barth, Religions of India, 2Dd ed., London, 1889, pp. 
163 ff. ; M. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, London, 1891 ; E. W. Hopkins, 
Religions of India, Boston, 1895, pp. 434 ff. ; Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
London, 1921, Vol. II ; H. v. Qlasenapp, Der Hinduismus, Munich, 1922. 
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than Puranas, and even the later books and sections of the 
Pamaya^a partake of the character of Puranas. Purtherraore, 
the Puraijas undoubtedly reach back to great antiquity and 
are rooted in Vedic literature ; many a legend, already 
familiar from Rgvedic hymns and from the BrahmaDas, 
reappears in the Puranas ; but, just as undoubtedly, those 
works M'hich have come down to us under the title of “ Puraija” 
are of a later date,)and up to the present day books are 
fabricated which assume the proud title “ Purana,” or claim to 
be parts of ancient Puranas. What has been said in the 
Introduction (see above, p. 50) about “ new wine in old 
bottles,” applies especially to these works. Even the latest 
productions of this literature have the external form and the 
archaic frame of the oldest Puranas. 

The word “purapa” means originally nothing but 
puranmn alchyanam, i.e. “old narrative.”^’ In the older 
literature, in BrShmaiias, Upanisads and old Buddhist texts, 
we generally find the word in connection with itihasa. But 
it has already been remarked (see above, p. 314) that the 
” Itihasas and Puranas ” or ” Itihasapurana ” so often men- 
tioned in olden times, do • not mean actual books, still less, 
then, the epics or Puranas w'hich have come down to us. 
On the other hand, definite works may have been thought 
of, when, in the Atharvoveda,^'' beside the four Vedas, “ the 
PurSpa ” also is enumerated. Only in the Sutra literature 
is the existence of real Puranas definitely proved, i.e. 


Instances are the myths of Paruravae and UrvasI, of Saranyu (e. A. Blau% 
ZDMG., 62, 1908, pp, 337 ff.)» of Mudgala (s. Pargiter, JRAS., 1910, pp. 1328 ff.), of 
(®' P<^rgiier, JRAS., 1911, 803 ff.). 

*) The KanVinya-Arthai^stra I, 6 (p. 10) in its definition of itihasa, enumerates 
pur&f}>a and itivrtta as belonging to the content of itihasa. As itivrtta can only mean a 
** historical event,’’ purat)a probably* means mythological and legendary lore.” 

») XI, 7, 24. In the verse Ath. V. 10, 9 the R^i Nftnida is addressed in such a 
manner as to make one believe that the verse is taken out of a Purfi^a dialogue. Of. M, 
BBE., Vol. 42, p. 435, 
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of works whose contents approximately agreed with oxjr 
present Pura^a texts. In the Oautama-Dharmaautra^'' 
which is regarded as the oldest of the preserved law-books, 
it is taught that the king is to take as his authorities on the 
administration of justice, the Veda, the law-books, the 
Vedahgas, and “the Purap.a.*’ The expression “ the Purapa” 
can here, like “ the Veda ” only denote a species of literature. 
It is still more important that another law-book, the 
Apastamblya-Dharmasulra, contains not only two quotations 
from “ the Purapa,” but also a third quotation from a 
“ Bhavisyat-Purana.” The latter quotation, it is true, is not 
to be found in the Purapa which has come down to us 
under that title, neither can the other two quotations be found 
literally in our Puranas. However, there certainly are 
similar passages in our texts.^^ As there are good grounds 
for assigning the abovementioned Dharmasutras to the 
fifth or fourth century B.C., there must have been even 
at that early period works resembling our Puranas.®* It is 
indeed likely enough that our Puranas are only recasts of 
older works of the same species, namely, of woi ks of religious 


XI, 19. Thus also in the law-books of Brhnttp itt, which are many centnriea 
later (SBE., Vol. 33, p. 2S0) and Yajnavalkya, I, 3. In still later law-books the Pumnas 
are not only enumerated generally amonj^ the sonrces of law, but also quoted as such in 
innumerable instances, Cf, J<>Uy, Recht und Sitte (Grundriss, II, 8) pp, 30 f. The 
lawyer Kulluka (Mami 1, 1) quotes “from the Mahabhflrata ’* the verwe: “ The PurAjja 
Manu’s law-book, the Voda with the Vedftftgas and the sdeuce of therapeutics are four 
things that are established by authority ^ they cannot be refuted with reasons." 1 have 
not found the verse in our Mahabhflrata editions. 

*) Cf. G. Biihler, Tnd. Ant., 25, 1896, pp. 323 £f. and 8BE., Vol. 2, 2Dd ed., 1897, pp. 
Jrxir fif. , and Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., pp. 43 ff. 

*) It does not, however, follow from these quotations that the PurSnas contained 
separate sections on dharma at that time, as is the case with our present Purflnas ; we 
need only assume that, in connection with the ‘'ancient lore " they also banded down 
all kinds of ancient legal principles and maxims. Cf, PargiUr^ Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., pp. 
4S f. The Kau^ilfya-ArthaiSSstra recommends that misguided princes be instructed by 
moans of Puranas (V, 6, p. 257), and counts Panrfi^ikas, i.e, “ Ptirfioa specialists," among 
the court officials (V, 3, p. 247). However, I cannot agree with Pargiter (1. c., pp* 64 f.) 
in regarding this as a proof of the existence of definite Purfipas in the fourth century 
as I consider the Kau^ilfya as a work of the Srd or 4th century A, D, 
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didactic contents, in which were collected ancient traditions 
of the Creation, the deeds of the gods, heroes, saints and 
ancient ancestors of the human race, the beginnings of the 
famous royal families, and so on. 

Also the relationship of the Mahabharata to the Puranas 
indicates that the latter reach back to great antiquity, 
and that Puranas certainly existed already long before the 
final redaction of the Mahabharata. Our Mahabharata not 
only calls itself a Parana, but also begins exactly as the 
Parana texts usually begin, Ugrasravas, the son of the Suta 
Lomahavsana, appearing as narrator. This Ugrasravas is 
called “versed in the Puranas,” and Saunaka, when inviting 
him to narrate, says to him; “Thy father once learned the 
whole Puratia;... in the Parana are told the stories of gods 
and the genealogies of the sages, and w'e heard them once 
long ago from thy father.” Very frequently legends in the 
Mahabharata are introduced with the words “ it is heard in 
the Purana ” ; gathas and slokas, especially genealogical 
verses, “sung by those versed in the Puranas,” are quoted ; 
an account of the Creation, composed in prose (Mababh. XII, 
34)2) is called “ a Purana,” the snake-sacrifice of Janamejaya 
is taught “in the Purana,” and those versed in the Puranas 
recommend it; “in remembrance of the Puraiya proclaimed 
by Vayu,” the past and future ages of the world are des- 
cribed, and the Harivamsa not only quotes a Vayu-Purana, 
but in many places agrees literally with the Vsyu-Purana 
transmitted to us. Numerous myths, legends, and didactic 
passages are common to the Purapas and the epics. 
Liiders*^ has proved that the R^yasrUga legend has an older 


Cj- A. Holtvrnann^ Das Mahflbhffirata, IV, pp. 29 ff. and E. W, EopJcins, The 
Great Epic of India, pp. 47 ff. 

*) Mfthftbh. Ill, 191, 16. As Foplkw, 1. o., pp. 48 f., haa ahown, the description in 
our Vftj^o-ParSf^a ia more ancient than the one given in the Mababhftrata. 

•) NGGW., 1897, pl.p. 8ff, 
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form in the Padma-Purapa than in our Mahsbharata: In a 
verse of the Mahabharata, which, it is true, was added very 
late, the “eighteen Puranas” are already mentioned. Prom 
all this it appears that Puranas, as a species of literature, 
existed long before the final redaction of the Mahabharata, 
and that even in the Puranas which have come dowm to us 
there is much that is older than our present Mahabhclrata. 

It is, however, only an apparent paradox, when we say 
that the Mahabharata is older than the Puranas, and that 
the Puranas are older than the Mahabharata. Por the 
Puranas are just as little unified works as the epic, and in 
them too, early and late portions are found side by side. In 
the numerous cases in which the Puranas agree with each 
other, and with the Mahabharata, more or less literally, it 
is more probable that they all are derived from the same 
old source, than that one work is dependent on the other.‘^> 
This old source was, on the one hand, oral tradition, compris- 
ing Brahman traditions reaching back to Vedic times, as 
well as the bard poetry handed down in the circles of the 
Ksatriyas,*** and on the other hand, it was certain definite 
texts, probably far less in bulk than our present Puraiias. 
The number of these was probably not exactly eighteen from 
the outset. Perhaps there were only four, as indicated by 
the legendary report in the Vispu-Purana.^’ It is, however, 
most unlikely indeed that, as is assumed by some scholars,®^ 


' ) XVni, 0, 95. Another verse, XVIII, 5, is not to ))e found in all editions. 

Of course we do not wish to deny that, in isolated cases, one Puriina may have 
copied from another. 

I doubt, however, whether wo are justified in drawing tlio lino between the 
K§atriya tradition and the brahinanical tradition as definitely as is assumed by Pargiter. 

*) III, 6. According to this, the Buta Romahartjana and three of his pupils 
wrote the four fundamental PuranasamhitSs (mulasaxnhitft). Similarly Bhagavata-Pur. 
XII, 7. Cf, BurnouJ^ BhSgavata-Purfina, I, Preface, pp. xrxviiiff. However, we should not 
place much reliance on these legends. 

A. M. T. Jachson, JBRAS., 21, 1905, Extra Number, pp. 67 ff , ; A. ZDMG,, 

62, 1908, 837 ,* Pargiter^ Anc. Ind. Hist, Trad. 35 ff., 49 ff, 
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all the PuraigRS originated in a single original Pura^a. There 
was never one original Parana, any more than there was one 
original Brahmana whence all the Brahmaoas sprang, or one 
original Upanisad whence all the Upanisads sprang. When, 
as we have seen above, ancient works here and there mention 
“ the Parana,” they only mean “ the old tradition ” or “ Parana 
literature,” in the same way as the expressions “Veda” or 
“ Sruti ” or “ Smrti ” are used in the singular. That our pre- 
sent Puranas are not the ancient works themselves which 
bore this title, can already be deduced from the fact that, in 
content, none of them agrees with the definition of the terra 
Puraija as given in themselves. According to this certainly 
very old definition,*' every Parana is to have “ five character- 
istics ” (pancalaks ana) i. it is to treat five subjects; (1) 
Sarga, “creation,” (2) Pratisarga, “re-creation,” i. e. the 
periodical annihilation and renewal of the worlds, (3) Vamsa, 
“ genealogy,” i. e. the genealogy of the gods and llsis, (4) 
Manvantarani, “ the Manu-periods of time,” i. e. the great 
periods, each of which has a Manu or primal ancestor of the 
human race, and (5) Vamsanucarita, “ the history of the 
dynasties, vis, “ the early and later dynasties whose origin is 
traced back to the sun (solar dynasty) and the moon (lunar 
dynasty). These five things only partly form the contents 
of the Puraiyas handed down to us; some contain much more 
than what is included in the “ five characteristics,” while 
others scarcely touch upon these subjects, but deal with 
quite different things. What is especially significant of al- 
most all our Puraiias, their sectarian character, i. e. their 
being dedicated to the cult of some god or other, of Visnu or 
Siva, is completely ignored by the old definition.^' In most 


It IB found In the more important Piii^nns, aUo in the anoient Indian lexicon, 
the Amarako^a, as well as in other lexicons. 

*) In the BrahiuavaiTurta-Pur&igia ifclis certainly said that the “ five charaoteriatios ** 
are only for the while the 'nmkapum^as (** the great Par&il^ae^’) have (an 
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of these works there are also considerable sections on the 
rights and duties of the castes and of the Asramas, on the 
general brahraanical rites, especially the funeral sacrifices 
(sraddhas),'^ as well as on particular ceremonies and feasts 
(vratas) in honour of Visnu or Siva, and frequently also sec- 
tions on Sankhya and Yoga philosophy. 

In such Puranas as have preserved an old nucleus, we 
find sections on cosmogony and history of primeval times, 
corresponding to the “five characteristics.” We find, too, 
genealogical lists of the ancient royal houses, continued from 
the first kings, whose origin is traced back to the sun and 
moon, down to the heroes of the great war of the Mahabha- 
rata. As our Puranas are ascribed to Vyasa, who is said to 
have lived at the beginning of the Kaliyuga contemporan- 
eously with the heroes of the Bharata battle, the history of 
“the past” ends with the death of the Panda vas or shortly 
afterwards.^’ In several of these Puranas,'^’ however, the 
royal dynasties of the “past” arc followed by lists of the 


‘‘ characteristics, ” including “ praise of Vi<?nu and the gods individually.” The Bhagavata- 
Puraija likewise montious ” ten characteristics” of the “ Purana ” in two places (II, 10, 1 
and XII, 7, 8 ff,)' (Soe B. Burnonfj Lo Bhigavata Purai^a, t. 1. Prdf., pp. xlvi ff.) But these 
definitions, too, only partly correspond to the contents of tho actually existing Puranas. 

*) Here tho Purai;ia8 often agree literally with later law-books, Cf. W. Calami^ 
Altindischer Ahnenkult, pp. 68, 79, 112, 

When the Kaliyuga era had become current the Indians felt the need of 
associating the starting-point of the era with some important “ historical ” 
event, and they used the Bharata battle for this purpose. There was, however, a school 
of astronomers, thus Varahamihira (died A. D, 587) with whom the historian Kalha;]ia 
agrees, which does not date the beginning of the Kaliyuga from the battle of the 
Mahftbharata, but reckons this battle as having been fought in the 653rd year of the 
Kab’yuga (2440 B. C.). In the Aihoje inscription (634 A. D.) the date “ after the Bharata 
battle ” is already mentioned. Of, J. F. Fleet, JRAS., 1911, 676 ff. Indian kings were 
just as fond of tracing their ancestry back to those who fought in the Bharata battle as 
European princes were anxious to prove their descent from the heroes of tho Trojan war. 
Cf, R*p8on, Cambridge History, I, p. 307. I consider it as entirely contrary to historical 
criticism to draw chronological conclusions as is done by Pargiter (Aiio. Ind. Hist. Trad., 
pp. 176 ff.) from this Betion of the coincidence of the Bharata battle with the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga. 

») Matsya-, V&yu-, Brahm&ij la , Bhavi^ya-, VisijiU-, BbSgavata,- and Garu^a-Purftjjas. 
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kings of the “future” in the form of prophecies}'* In these 
lists of kings of the Kali era, we meet, among others, the 
dynasties of the ^isunagas, Nandas, Mauryas, Sungas, Andhras 
and Guptas which are well known in history. Among the 
Sisunagas are Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, who are mentioned 
in Jain and Buddhist writings as contemporaries of Mahavira 
and Gautama Buddha (6th to 5th century B. C.) ; and with the 
Maurya Candragupta, who came to the throne in 322 B. C., 
we emerge into the clear daylight of history. Though these 
lists of kings of the Kaliyuga can only be utilised as historical 
sources, with caution and discrimination,'^* V. A. Smith has 
shown that the Visnu-Purana is very reliable as regards the 
Maurya dynasty (3205-185 B. C.) and that the Matsya-Puraua 
is also very reliable as regards the Andhra dynasty (which 
came to an end about 225 A. D.) whilst the Vayu-Purapa 
describes the rule of the Guptas as it was under Candragupta 
I (about 320-330 A. D.). At the end of the lists of kings, 
these Puranas enumerate a series of dynasties of low and 
barbarian descent (Sudras and Mlecclias), such as Abhiras, 
Gardabhas, Sakas, Yavanas, Tusaras, Hunas and so on, which 
were contemporary with the former, and then follows a drear}"^ 
description of the Kali age. This prophecy reminds us of the 
account given by the Chinese pilgrim Sung-yun of the 
barbarian invasions in the northern Punjab in about 165 A. D. 


‘) In IV, 62, 8 'pu}ana means “ a prophecy made in oklon times.” 

*) F, E. Pargiter has rendered valuable services to the criticism of those lists of 
kings, by his book : Tho Puiaijia Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, London, 1913. 
It is probable that the sources of these projiheoies are ancient annals and chronicles*, for 
this reason we find occasional expressions such as abhavat,” “ smvta ” in onr texts, 
in spite of the prophetical future tense (ci. Pargiter, 1. c., p. ix). Pargiter gives good 
reasons for the hypothesis that these sources were written in Prakrit ; but we should not 
therefore jump to tho conclusion that the Pura 9 .as as a whole were translated from the 
Prlikrit. PargiteFs views have been contested by A, B. Keiths JRAS., 1914, 1021 ff. ; 1916, 
828 fC, Cf, the discussion ih. 141 ff., 616 ff., 799 S. 

») Early History, pp. 11 ff. j ZDMG., 56, 1902, 664, 672 f. j 67, 1903, 607 f. Cf. V. 
R. Bhandarkar^ JBBAS., 22, 155 f. 

*) C/. B. Bml, Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, p.oj Smifk, Early 
Histovy, p. 828. 
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and of Kalha^a’s ** vivid description of the rule of the Hun 
chieftains Toramana (about 500 A, D.) and Mihirakula (about 
515 A. D.) who ruled “ like the god of death in the kingdom 
swamped by the barbarian hordes,” and, surrounded day 
and night by thousands of murderers, took no pity even on 
women and children. Moreover, foreign dynasties ruled in 
India over and over again as early as in the first centuries of 
the Christian era. It is possible that we may have to inter- 
pret the prophecies about the evil Kaliyuga as an echo of 
these various barbarian invasions and foreign rules. The 
data are, however, too confused to serve as a basis for safe 
conclusions as to the date of origin of the Puranas. All that 
we can safely conclude is that die earlier Puranas must have 
come into being before the 7th century, for neither later 
dynasties nor later famous rulers such as for instance Ilarsa, 
occur in the lists of kings. 

Another point which would seem to boar out the theory 
that the earlier Puranas had come into being, with, to all 
intents and purposes, their present form, as early as in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, is the striking resemblance 
between the Buddhist Mahayana texts of the first centuries 
of the Christian era, and the Purapas. The Lalitavistara 
not only calls itself a “Parana,” but really has much in 
common with the Puranas. Texts like Saddharmapundarlka, 
Karapdavyuha and even some passages of the Mahavastu, 
remind us of the sectarian Purapas not only by reason of the 
boundless exaggerations but also on account of the extra- 
vagance in the praise of BhaMi. The Digambara Jains, too, 
composed Purapas from the 7th century onwards.®^ 

It used to be the general opinion of Western scholars 
that our Purapas belong to the latest productions of Sanskrit 


0 Eajatarafcgi^i I, 289 Cf. Smith, Early History, 328 ff., 333 
*) wrote the Padtnapari^a in 660 A. D. See also Pargiter, M&rkaQfjleya 

Forft^a Transl,, p. xiv. 
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literature and only originated in the last thousand years.’' 
This view is certainly no longer tenable. For the poet Bana 
already (about 625 A.D.) knows the Puraoas well, and relates 
in his historical romance Harsacarita, how he attended a 
reading of the Vayu-Purana in his native village. The philo- 
sopher Kumarila (about 750 A.D.) relies on the Puranas as 
sources of law, while Sankara (9th century) and Ramanuja 
(12th century) refer to them as ancient and sacred texts in 
support of their philosophical doctrines. It is also important 
that the Arabian traveller Alberunl (about 1030 A.D.) is very 
familiar with the Puranas, gives a list of the “ eighteen 
Puranas,” and not only quotes Aditya, Vayu, Matsya, and 
Vispu-Purana, but has also studied one of the later Pura^a 
texts, the Visnudharmottara, very minutely."’ The erroneous 
opinion that the Puranas must be “ quite modern ” is also 
connected with the formerly prevalent notion that the Purapa 
religion, the Visnu and !§iva worship, was of a late date. 
More recent investigations have proved, however, that the 
sects of the Visnu and Siva worshippers at all events 


') This view was hrst expressed by H. H. irtZ.son and often repeated after him. 
He saAV references to the Mahomoduu conciuest in the description of the Kaliyiiga. 
Tan8 iTeTinc'iiy (see Wilson, Works X, 257 ff.) already advocated emphatically a greater 
antiquity of the TurS^as. 

«) Cj, G. Buhlcr, Ind, Ant,, 19, 1890, 382 ff. ; 25, 1896, 328 ff. ; P. Dcfmen, System 
dee Vedanta, Leipzig, 1883, p. 36; Smith, Early History, pp. 22 ft*. A manuscript of the 
Skanda-Purapa in Gupta script is assigned by HarapraM ^ash'i (JASB., 1893, p. 260) to 
the middle of the 7tb century. In records of land- grants of the 5ch century B. 0. verses 
are quoted, which, according to Pargitcr (JRAS., 1912, 248 ff. , Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., p. 
49), occur only in the Pudma-, Bhavi^ya*, and Brahrna-Pura^a, and hence he concludes 
that these particular Pur&pas are earlier. It is more probable, however, that these 
verses both in the inscriptions and in the Purfij^as were taken from earlier Dharmasastras. 
Of, Keith, JttAS., 1912, 248 ff., 756, and Fleet, ib,, 1046 himself believes that 

chronological deductions oould be made from tbe fact that in some of the Puranas the 
planets, beginning with the sun, are enumerated in the same order in which they appear 
in the days of the week, which points to the period after 600 A. I), However, any 
arguments of this nature are conclusive merely for isolated chapters, and not for complete 
Pur&];^a texts. 
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reach back to pre-Christian and perhaps pre- Buddhist 
times.'^ 

The orthodox Hindus themselves regard the Puriinas as 
extremely ancient. They believe that the same Vyasa who 
compiled the Vedas and composed the Mahabharata was also, 
in the beginning of the Kaliyuga,®* tiie present age of the 
world, the author of the eighteen Puranas. But this Vyasa 
is a form of the exalted god Visnu himself, “for” (says tlie 
Visiiu-Purapa) “ who else could have composed the Maha- 
bharata?” His pupil was the Suta Lomaliarsana, and to him 
he imparted the Puranas.'** Thus the Puranas have a divine 
origin. And the Vedanta philosopher Sankara, for a proof of 
the personal existence of the gods, turns to Jtihasas and 
Puranas, because these, as he says, rest not only upon the 
Veda, but also upon sense- perception, namely on the percep- 
tion of people like Vyasa, who personally spoke with the 
gods.** The authority of the Puranas certainly cannot be 
compared w'ith that of the Vedas. Itihasa and Parana are, to 
a certain extent, merely a supplement to the Veda, principally 
intended for the instruction of women and Sudras, who are not 
entitled to the study of the Veda. Thus already an ancient 
verse says : “ By Itihasas and Puranas the Veda is to be 
strengthened : for the Veda fears an unlearned man, thinking 
that the latter might injure it.” *** Only the Veda, says 


Cf. G. BiiJiler, Ep. Ind. JI, 1894, p. 95. KadpUiBcs II (abont 78 A. D.) was 
so ardent a i?iiva-worshipper that he had a picture of Siva stamped on his coins (V, A. 
Smith, 1. c., p. 818). 

'^) Thus according to Mahabh. XI [, 349 and Sahkara in his commentary on the 
Vedanta-Sutrus 111, 3, 32. 

Vi§nu-Puiana Hi, 4 and 6. The name Lomahar^aijia (or Komahar^aya) is 
explained etymologically in the Vaya-l’ura^iu I, 16, aa “one who, by his beautiful narrations, 
causes the hairs (loman) on the bodies of the hearers to staiid on end (hai-fai^ia) with joy.” 

*) Ved.-SA. 1, 3, 33. SHE., Vol. 34, p. 222. Sankara adds : From the fact that 
men no longer to-day speak with the gods, it in no wise follows that this was not the case 
in ancient times. 

®) The verse is quoted by RamSnuja (SBE., Vol, 48, p, 91) as a Purftil^a text. 
It is to be found in Vayu-Pur. 1, 201 ; Mah&bbar. I, 1, 267, and VasMha-Dharmas, 27, 6, 
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Eamanuja,^'’ serves for the attainment of the highest 
knowledge, the knowledge of Brahman, while Itihssa and 
Piya^a lead only to the cleansing from sins. The Puranas, 
then, are sacred books of the second grade. This is easily 
explained, for originally the Puranas were not priestly litera- 
ture at all. The STdas or bards were undoubtedly the creators 
and bearers of the oldest Purana poetry as well as of the 
epic.®*' This is also borne out by the circumstance that in 
almost all the Puranas the Suta Lomabarsaiia or his son 
Ugrasravas, “ the Sauti,” i.e. “ the son of the Suta,” appears 
as narrator. This is so much the case that SMa and Smiti 
are used almost as proper names in the Puranas. But the 
Suta was certainly no Brahman, and he had nothing to do 
with the Veda.** But when this old bard poetry ceased, we 
do not know when, this literature did not pass into the hands 
of the learned Brahmans, the Veda-knowers, but the lower 
priesthood, which congregated in temples and places of pil- 
grimage, took possession of it ; and these rather uneducated 
temple-priests used it for the glorification of the deities whom 
they served, and in later times more and more for the recom- 
mendation of the temples and places of pilgrimage in which 


>) SBE., Vol. 48, pp. 338 f. 

This is expressed moat clearly by Ramanuja (on Vecl.-SA. !ll, 1, 3, SBE., 
Vol. 48, p. 413) when he says that the Purftpas have indeed been proclaimed by tho 
Creator llirapyagarbha, but that they, just as Hirapyagai'bha himself, are not free from 
the qualities of passion (rajas) and of darkness (tamas) and are therefore subject to 
error. 

According to the Vfiyu- and the Padma-Pur&na, the preservation of tho 
genealogies of tho gods R^is and famous kings, is the duty of the Suta^. Cf, Pargifer, 
Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., pp. 16 fi‘. Thus even at the present day the Bhatas preserve the 
genealogies of the K^atriyas ; see 0. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, IT, 
Poona, 1924, pp. 260 fE. 

*} “ Tho Suta has no claim at all to the study of the Vedas,” ^ays the Vayu- 
Pur&^a, I, 33, and also according to Bhag. Pur. I, 4, 13, the Sqta is conversant “ with tho 
whole realm of literature with the e9ception of the Veda.” Cf, E. Burnouf^ Le Bh&gavata- 
Pur^iga I, pp. xxix and liii £E. 
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they maintained and often enriched themselves.'' But how 
very strongly, nevertheless, even to the present day, the 
Hindus believe in the sanctity of the Purapas, is best shown 
by a lecture delivered by Manilal N. Dvivedi at the Congress 
of Orientalists in Stockholm (1889).^' As a man of Western 
education he spoke of anthropology and geology, of Darwin 
and Haeckel, Spencer and Quatrefages, but only in order to 
prove that the view of life of the Puraiias and their teachings 
upon the Creation are scientific truths, and he finds in them 
altogether only the highest truth and deepest wisdom— if one 
only understands it all correctly, i.e. symbolically. 

The Puranas are valuable to the historian and to the 
antiquarian as sources of political history by reason of their 
genealogies, even though they can only be used with great 
caution and careful discrimination.*' At all events they are 
of inestimable value from the point of view of the history of 
religion, and on this head alone deserve far more careful study 
than has hitherto been devoted to them. They afford us far 
greater insiglit into all aspects and phases of Hinduism — its 
mythology, its idol-worship, its theism and pantheism, its 
love of God, its philosophy and its superstitions, its festivals 
and ceremonies and its ethics, than any other works.'" As 
literary productions, on the other hand, they are by no means 
a pleasing phenomenon. They are in every respect regardless 


0 According to Marm Ilf, 162, tomple-priests (davalaka) cannot bo invite.l to 
sacrifices any more than phvsicians and vendors of meat. The historian Kalhana speaks 

of these priests with undisguised contempt. C'/. M. A. Kalhan^’a Rajatarafjgi^i 

translated ..Westrainater, 1900), Yol. I, Introduction, p. 19 f. The epics, as well as the 
Puranas, are now-a-days recited by special reciters '' (Pa^bakas) or “ narrators " 
(Kathakas) belonging to the Brahman caste. 

*) OC, VIII Stockholm, II, pp. 199 ff. 

») As historical sonroes they surely do not deserve such confidence us is placed 
in them by F. B. Pargiter (JBAS 1914, 267 ff- ; Bhandarkar Corn. Vol., p. 107 ff., and 
Ano. Ind, Hist Trad , 77 ff., 119 £E. and passim). 

*) Cf, Pargiter, BRE Z, pp. 461 ff. and J. N. Farquhar, Outline of the Religious 
Literature of India, p. 186 £f. and passim, 

67 
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of form and proportions. The careless language and poor 
rersification, in which the grammar often suffers for the sake 
of the metre, are just as characteristic of these works as are 
the confused medley of contents and the boundless exaggera- 
tions. Just a few examples of the latter. While in the 
!l3,gveda Urvas'l sojourns with Purfiravas for four years, the 
two lovers in the Visnu-Purarja spend 61,000 years in 
pleasure and delight. While even the older PurSpas 
know only seven, hells, the Bhagavata-Purana speaks of 
“ hundreds and thousands ” of hells, and the Garuda-Purana 
counts no less than 8,400,000.'' The later the Purana — 
this may be regarded as a general rule — the more boundless 
are the exaggerations. This, too, indicates that it was an 
inferior class of literary men, belonging to the lower, unedu- 
cated priesthood, which was engaged in the transmission of 
the PurSnas. Yet, many of the old legends of kings and 
some very old genealogical verses (anuvamsasloka) and song- 
verses (gathas) have been saved from the original bard poetry 
and incorporated into the later texts which have come down to 
us. Fortunately, too, the compilers of the Purapas, who col- 
lected their materials from anywhere and everywhere without 
choice, did not despise the good either, and received into their 
texts many a dialogue, in form and contents recalling the 
Upanisads, as well as some profound legends, taken from the 
old ascetic poetry. Thus the following short survey of the most 
important Purapas and their contents will show that even in 
the desert of PurSpa literature oases are not wanting. 


SlJKVBY OE THE PUU AN v-Lu'ER VI URE. 

In the Puranas themselves which have come down to us, 
the number of existing Purapias “ composed by VySsa ” is 


Bch^rmmy Vi»ioiiilitt©ratur, p, 82 i. 
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unanimously given as eighteen ; and also with referance to 
their titles there is almost complete agreement. Most of the 
Puranas also agree in the order in which they enumerate the 


eighteen Puraiias, viz. : 

1. Brahma 

10. 

Brahmavaivarta 

2. 

Padma 

11. 

Laihga 

3. 

Vaisiiava 

12. 

Varaha 

4. 

Saiva or Vayavlya 

13. 

Skanda 

6. 

Bhagavata 

14. 

Vamana 

6. 

Naradlya 

16. 

Kaurraa 

7. 

Marka^deya 

16. 

Matsya 

8. 

Agneya 

17. 

Garu^a 

9. 

Bhavisya or Bhavisyat 

18. 

Brahma^da 


It is peculiar that this list of “ eighteen Puranas ” is given 
in each one of them, as though none were the first and none 
the last, but all had already existed when each separate 
one was composed. All these Purapas point out in extra- 
vagant terms the advantages to be attained both in this 
world and in the world beyond, by reading and hearing these 


The list is given thus in Vignu-P. Ill, 6; Bhftgavata-P. XII, 13 (varying only 
slightly XIT, 7, 23 f.) ; Padma-P. I, 62 ; Varftha-P. 112 ; Matsya-P. 63 ; Agni-P, 272 and at 
the end of the Mftrkandeya-P. Padma-P. IV, III ; VI, 219 ; and Kurma-P. I, I only diverge 
by putting 6 after 9, Padma-P. IV, iii has also the order 16, 13, 12, 15, 14 instead of 
12-16, and Padma-P. VI, 263 has the order 17, 13, 14, 15, 16 instead of 13-17. Saura.P. IX, 
6 f* has the order 5, 8, 7, 9, 6 instead of 5-9. The Li£iga-P. (see Aufrechfc, Bodl. Cat,, p. 
44) has the order ; 1-6, 9, 6, 7, 8, 10, II, 12, 14-17, 13, 18. A list in which the order is 
quite different, is that of the Vayu-P. 104, 1 ff. Matsya, Bhavigya, Mfirkandeya, Brahma- 
vaivarta, Brahmantja, Bhfigavata, Brahma, Vflmana, Adika, Anila (t.c. VSyu), Nitradlya, 
Vainateya {i.e. Garn^a), Pfidma, Kurma, Saukara (Sankara ? Varftha ?), Skfinda, (These are 
only 16, though ** 18 Purftpas ”) are spoken about ; a verse has probably been omitted. For a 
similar list in the PurftnasamhitSaiddhSntas^ra, see F. R. Onnihier-Parnj, Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. purchased for the Max Muller Memorial Fund, Oxford, 1922, p. 43.) The 
list in the Devibhagavata-P, (quoted by Bnrnouf, Bhftgavata-P ur., Preface, I, p. Ixxxvi) 
also begins with the Matsya, but otherwise diverges. AlberunT (Sachau, I, p. 130) gives a 
list of the 18 Purflnas, which was read to him from the Vi^pu-PurSna, and which agrees 
with our list, and also a second, widely diverging list, which was dictated to him. A list 
which is very different from the usual one is given in the Brhaddharnia-Purftna 26, 18 ff. 
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works. In some places '' the length (number of slokas) of 
the various Purapas is mentioned, but the texts which have 
come down to us are mostly shorter. In one passage of the 
Padraa-Puraijia (I, 62) all of the eighteen Purapas are 
enumerated as parts of Vis^u’s body (the Brahraa-Purapa is 
his head, the Padma-Puraiia is his heart, etc.), and are thus 
all stamped as sacred books. In another text of the same 
work,‘^^ on tbe other hand, we find tlie P’uranas classified 
according to the three Gu^as®’ from the standpoint of Visnu- 
ism. According to this classification, only the Vis^uite 
PurSnas (Visnu, Narada, Bh%avata. Garufia, Padma, Varaha) 
are of the quality of “ goodness ” (sattvika) and lead to 
salvation ; the Puraiias dedicated to Brahman (BrahmSiida, 
Brahmavaivarta, Markandeya, Bhavisya, Varaana, Brahma) 
are of the quality of “ passion ” (rajasa) and only serve to 
attain heaven ; whilst the Puranas in praise of Siva (Matsya, 
Eurma, Lihga, Siva, Skanda, Agni) are described as charged 
with “ darkness ” and as leading to hell. The texts which 
have come down to us, only partially agree with this arti- 
ficial classification.^* All this is additional confirmation of 
the fact that none of the Puranas has come down to us in 
its original form. 

Besides the eighteen Puranas, which are often called the 
“ great Puranas ” (mahapurSna), some of the Puranas them- 
selves make mention of so-called Upapuranas or “ secondary 


') Mat8ya*P. 58, 13 If. ; Bhagavata-P. XII, 13 j TSyu-P. 104, MO : Agni-P. 272. 

*) In the UttarftdhyAya of the Padma-P. 263, 81 If. 

Slie above, p. 480. 

*) For instance, the Mateya-P., which is condemned as a tfimasa, has both Vi^^uite 
and Sivaite chapters in our text j the Brahmavaivarta.P. is dedicated rather to Kr^na than 
to Brahman, the Brahma-P. teaches snn-worsbip as well at Vi^^u and Siva worship, the 
IfarkaQ^eya-P. and the Bhavi$ya-P. are not aectarian at all, and so on. The above classi- 
hcation of the Purai(^at also shows that we can hardly talk of a ** canon of eighteen 
PurftijaB ** (s. Farquhavy Outline, p, 226) ; for the PurApat are not the books of onr religion , 
neither do they form a unihed whole in any respect. For the religious views of the 
PurAp a#, c/» Pargiter^ EBB X, 451 ff. 
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PurS^AS, * who 80 iiurnber also is occasionally s^iven as 
eighteen.*' While, ho’wever, in the enumerations of the 
Pura^as there is almost complete agreement with regard to 
the titles, this is by no means the case with the titles of the 
Upapurapas. Obviously there was a definite tradition about 
the existence of eighteen Purapas, while any modern reli- 
gious text could assume the title of an “ Upapurapa,” if the 
author did not prefer to declare his u'ork as a part of one of 
the “ eighteen Purapas.” The latter is the case especially 
with -the exceedingly numerous Mahatmym, i.e. “glorifica- 
tions ” of sacred places (places of pilgrimage, tirthas).*' 
But also many Stotras, i.e. “ songs of praise ” (usually to 
Vispu or Siva, but also to other deities), Kalpas, i.e. “ rituals “ 
and Akhymms or Upakhymias, i.e. “ legends, ” give themselves 
out as belonging to one or the other of the ancient Furilnas. 

We now give a short summary of the contents of the 
eighteen Purapas, in which we can only dwell a little longer 
on the most important ones. 

1. 'I'he Brahnm or Brahma- Pnrdm:''* This is given 
as the first in all the lists, and hence is sometimes called Adi- 
Purdna, i.e. “ the first Purapa.’"*’ In th(5 introduction it is 
related that the Rsis in the Nairaisa-forest are visited by 
Lomaharsapa, the Suta, and they invite him to tell them of 
the origin and the end of the world. Thereupon the Suta 
declares himself prepared to impart to them the Purapa 
which the creator Brahman once revealed to Dakp, one of the 


*) But the Matsya-Purana mentions only four Upapurigias. The Brahmavaivarta- 
P., without enumerating thorn, says that eighteen Upap. exist. The Kurma-P. enumerates 
them. 

*) The “ MfthatmyaB " of sacred texts or of ritoi and festivals are not so numerous. 

») i.e. “The Brahmaic Purapa” or “The Purfti^a of Brahman all the other 
double titles, Vai9nava-(“ the Vi^nuite”) or Visiju-Purftna (“the Pur«na of Vi^nu “) 
are similarly explained. Tho Brahraa-PurSna has been published in AnSS No. 28 , 

*) But there are other Purfinas also which occasionally call themselves “ Adi* 
purff^A.’* Ind. Off. Cat., VI, p. 1184 f., describes, for instance, an UpapurAi^a 

which calls itself Adipurfi^ia and is devoted to the praise of and Rftdha. 
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primal ancestors of the human race. Then follow the legends, 
more or less common to all the Purapas, of the creation of 
the world, the birth of the primal man Manu and his descend- 
ants, the origin of the gods, demigods and other beings, 
about the kings of the solar and lunar dynasties, as well as 
a description of the earth with its various divisions, of the 
hells and heavens. By far the major portion of this Purapa 
is devoted to glorifications (mahatmyas) of sacred places 
(tirthas). Ondradesa or TJtkala (the present-day Orissa) with 
its sacred places and temples is described in very great 
detail. As Utkala owes its sanctity to sun-worship, we find 
here also myths of the origin of the Adityas (the gods of 
light) and of the sun-god Sfirya. The description of a forest 
sacred to Siva in Utkala gives rise to stories of the birth of 
Uma, the daughter of the Himalaya, and her marriage with 
Siva, as well as other Siva myths. A hymn to Siva (Chapt. 
37) is also inserted here. Nevertheless the PurSna is by no 
means Sivaite, for the Markandeyakhyana (Chapt. 62 ff.) 
contains numerous Vispu legends, and rituals and stotras of 
the Vispu cult. Here, too, (Chapt. 178) the charming legend 
of the ascetic KaipJ,u ’’ is related, who spends many hundred 
years in sweet love dalliance with a beautiful Apsaras, and 
finally awaking from the intoxication of love, thinks that 
only a few hours of a single day have passed. A large 
section (Chapt. 180-212) is devoted to Krsna. The well- 
known legends of Krspa’s childhood, adventures and heroic 
deeds are told in exact, often literal agreement with the 
Vispu-Purapa. The introduction to this passage mentions 
the incarnations of Vispu, which are then described in detail 
in Chapt. 213. The last chapters contain' rules for the 


') Printed in Cli. las$en’e “ Anthologia Sanscritioa,” translated into German by 
A. W. V. Schlegel, Tndisohe Bibliothek, I, 1822, p. 267 ff., and into French by A. L,. Chdty in 
JAI., 1822, p. 1 ff. The legend is aleo related in the Vij^n.P. I, 15. 
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SrSddhas, fc r amoral life, the duties of the castes and as'ramas, 
the rewards of heaven and the punishments of hell, and the 
merit of Visnu worship. Then come a few chapters on the 
periods of the world (yugas) and the periodical destruction 
of the world, and in conclusion explanations on Sarnkhya 
and Yoga and the path leading to salvation. 

The Gautamimahatmya, the glorification of the sacred 
places on the Ganges (Chapt. 70-175), frequently appears in 
manuscripts as an independent text. The Uttara-Khanda 
(i.e. “ last section ”) of the Brahma-Puraiia, which occurs 
in some manuscripts, is nothing hut a mahatmya of a sacred 
river Balaja (Banas in Marwar?). 

Surely only a small portion of what has come down 
to us as the Brahma-Purana can lay claim to be an 
ancient and genuine Purilna. About the middle of the 
7th century A.D, Hsiian-Tsang still found over a hundred 
Buddhist monasteries with a myriad monks, but he also 
already found 60 Deva temples in Orissa. Sivaism was 
introduced in Orissa in the 6th century, and Visnuism still 
later.*' As the sun temple of Konarka, which is mentioned 
in our Purajia, was not built until 1241, at least the 
large section on the sacred places of Orissa cannot be earlier 
than the 13th century.^' It is probable, however, that the 
Mahatmyas do not belong to the original Purana. 

The Saura - which claims to be a supplement 
(khila) of the Brahma-Purana, but which is quoted as an 
authority by Hemadri as early as in the 13th century, proves 


See Th. Watt^rSy On Yuan Chwang’a Traveb in India (London, 1905), II, p. 
193 ; W. Crookey ERE, Vol. 9, p. 566. 

*) See Wilson y Works III, p. 18. 

*) Text published in AnSS No. 18, 1889. An analysis with extracts and partial 
translation of the work has been given by W. Jrt/tw, Das Saurapurftnaui, Sfcrassburg, 1908. 
The Saura-P. ip, sometimes also called Aditya-P. However, there is another Aditya-Purfiigia, 
which is different from, though related to the Saura-P. See Jahn, 1. c, pp. ix, xiv and 
Festschrift Kuhn, p. 308 The Brahma-P., too, is sometimes called “ 8aura-P.” Of, 
Mggdingt Ind, Off. Oat, VI, p. U85 ff 
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that there must have been an earlier Brahnaa-P urSna, The 
Saura-PniB,na (the “ Puraij.a of Ihe sun-god ”) which is 
mentioned in the lists of the Upapuranas, is of great value 
as regards our knowledge of Sivaism, especially of the Linga 
cult. Its main purpose is to glorify god Siva. In many 
places, however, Siva is identified with the sun-god who reveals 
the Purapa, or else (he sun-god recommends Siva worship. 
The advantages of Siva worship aie praised in the most 
extravagant terms, instructions are given for the worship of 
the god and the lihga and many Siva legends are told. A 
few chapters also deal with the genealogies ; in Chapter 31 on 
the descent of Yadu there is a version of the Urvasi legend.'* 
In the philosophical sections the work takes up an inter- 
mediate position between the orthodox systems. On the one 
hand Siva is explained as the Atman, in accordance with the 
Vedanta, and on the other hand the creation from the primal 
matter (prakrti) is explained, as in the Samkhya. Three 
chapters (38-40) are devoted to polemics against the system 
of Madhva (1197-1^76), which is important from the point 
of view of chronology.''* 

II. The Padma or Padma-Purana. There are two 
different recensions of this voluminous work."* The printed 
edition,** consisting of the six books Adi, BhQmi, Brahma, 


See P. E. Pavolinif G8AI 21, 1908, p. 291 ff , and Jahn^ Das SaurapurSnam, p. 81. 

*) See A. Barth in Melanges Charles de ITarlez, Leyden, 1806, p. 12 fp. As Madhva 
lived from U97*1276 and HemSdri wrote between 1260 and 1309, the Saura-Purana 
would have been compiled approximately between 1230 and 1260. However, as Chapters 
38-40 do not occur in all the MSS. (s. Edition, p. 125 note, and Eggeling, Ind. Off Cat. VI, 
p. 1188), it is more probable that they have been interpolated, and that the work is earlier. 
Of. John, 1. c., p. xiv. 

®) In the PurSiia itself (V, 1, 64 ; VJ, 219, 28) and in the lists, the number of 
Slokas is said to be 66,000. However, according to irtbow, the Bengali receneion only 
contains nearly 46,000 filokas, whilst the edition contains 48,452. 

*) Edited hy V.N, Mandlich in AnSS No. 28, 1894, 4 vols. At the* end [of the Bhanii- 
edition tl^er# is a verse which enumerates the KhagtJaSj'with the same 
^^les and i^ the same ord^r as in the Bengali MS8. The printed recension thus itself 
proves that the Bengali recension is the earlier one. Of* 1897, 1, p. S. 
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Patala, Srsti and Uttara-Khanda, is a later recension. The 
earlier one, which has come down to us only in Bengali 
manuscripts, consists of the following five books or 
Khandas.’^ 

Book I, SfsUkhanda, i.e. “section of the Creation,” com* 
mences with the usual introduction ; Lomaharsaija sends 
his son, the Suta Ugrasravas, to the Naimisa forest to recite 
the Puranas to the Rsis assembled there. At the request of 
Saunaka he tells them the Padma-Purana, so-called after the 
lotus (padma) in which the god Brahman appears at the 
creation. The Suta then reproduces the account of the 
creation as he has heard it from Brahman’s son Pulastya. 
The cosmological and cosmogonic myths are here too related 
similarly as in the other Puranas. But in this book, it is not 
Visnu who is assumed as the first cause, but the highest 
Brahman in the form of the personal god Brahman. Never- 
theless, even this book is Visnuite in character, and contains 
myths and legends for the glorification of the god Visnu. 
After the account of the Cr> ation come the usual genealogies 
of the solar dynasty, into which a section about the Pitrs, the 
“ fathers ” of the human race and their cult by means of 
Sraddhas has been interwoven,'*’ and of tbe lunar dynasty down 
to the time of Krsna. <1 yths are then told of the conflicts 
between gods and demons, followed by a chapter wliich is 


In the SretUKha^da 1, 53-60, the Padraa-Parana is described as consisting of five Parvans ; 
(1) Pau^karam, treating of tbe creation, (2) TIrthaparvan, about mountains, islands and 
oceans, (3) a diopter on the kings who offered rich sacrificial gifts, (4) a chapter on the 
genealogies of the kings, and (5) a chapter on salvation. This, too, corresponds to the 
arrangement in the Bengali recension in all essentials. 

My account of the Bengali recension is based on the Oxford manuscripts, 
which I inspected in 1898, and on the descriptions by Aiifrecht, Bodl. Cat. I, p. 11 ff. and 
Wilson, Works III, p. 21 ff.; VI, p. xxix ff. 

*) In the AnSS edition, too, the Sf^ti-Khangla begins as though it were the begin- 
ning of the PurS-^a, but it has 82 Adhyayaa here, whilst in the Bengali recension it only 
oonsists of 46 (Wilson) or 45 (Aufrecht). 

Ohapt. 9-11 in AnSS edition, 

68 
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of interest from th('. point of view of the history of religion/^ 
and from which we here give a short extract. 

At first the gods were defeated by the demons. However, Brhaspati, 
the teacher of the gods, finally caused the gods to triumph in the following 
manner. In the guise of Sukra, the teacher of the Asuras, he goes to the 
Asuras, and by means of heretical speeches, lures them from their pious 
faith in the Vedas. He tells them that the Veda and the tenets of the 
Yaisnavas and the Saivas are full of violence (himsa), and that they are 
preached by married teachers. How then can there be any good in them ? 
How can Siva, the god in the form of a semi-female (ardhanarisvarah), 
surrounded by hosts of evil spirits and even adorned with bones, tread 
the path of salvation ? How can Visnu, who uses violence, attain 
to salvation ? If the path to heaven consists of felling a tree to 
make a sacrificial stake out of it, of killing a sacrificial animal and 
causing slaughter, what is the path to hell ? How is it possible to attain 
heaven by sexual intercourse, or purity by earth and ashes ? Soma seduced 
TarS, the wife of Brhaspati ; Hudha, the son whom she bore, violated her ; 
Indra committed adultery with Ahalya, the wife of the Rsi Gautama. 
Then the demons beg him to tell them to which god they can fly for 
safety. Brhaspati considers in what way he can demoralise them. 
Vi^nu now comes to his aid, by causing the phantom figures of a nude 
Jain monk (digambara) and a Buddhist monk (raktambara, red- 
mantle **) to appear, to initiate the demons into Jain and Buddhist 
doctrines, After thus giving up their old (brahmanical) way of life, 
they yield dominion to god Indra. 

One of the principal parts of the book consists of the des- 
cription of the lake Puskara (Pokher in Ajmir),®^ sacred to 
Brahman, which is recommended and glorified as a place of 
pilgrimage. Numerous myths and legends, many of which 
occur in different connections in other Pura^as, are told 
in praise of Pu§kara. Moreover various feasts and vows 
(vrata) in honour of the goddess Durga are mentioned here. 


>) V, 13, 316 ff. in AnSS edition. Of. Vi^nu-PurSna III, 17, 41*18, 33. 

«) One of Sim’s forms is that of the half-female. His adornment is a wreath of 
human skulls, and his retinue is formed by the Bhutas or ghosts. 

*) The therefore also called Pan^kara-Khaiida. 
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Thereupon the theme of the Creation is resumed. The hook 
concludes with myths of Visnu as the destroyer of demons, 
and the birth and marriage of Skanda.‘> 

Book II, Bhumikhanda,^'^ i.e. “ section^'of the earth,” 
begins with legends of Somasarman, who in a later rebirth 
became the famous Visnu worshipper Prahlada.^* The aim 
of the legends is to explain why on the one hand he was horn 
among the demons, and yet, on the other hand, was able to 
become so great a devotee of Visnu. Besides a description 
of the earth, this book contains numerous legends which are 
intended to prove the sanctity of various tirthas or holy 
places. Not only sacred places are rt'garded as tirthas, but 
also persons, such as the teacher, the father, or the wife. As 
a proof of the fact that a wif<> can be a “ tirtha ” there is 
told,^> for instance, the story of Sukalii, whose husband 
goes on a pilgrimage and leaves lier behind in want and 
misery ; the love-god Kama and the king of gods, Indra, try 
in vain to seduce her : she remains faithful to her husband, 
and when he returns from the pilgrimage, he (!) receives a 
divine reward on account of the virtues of his wife. Here, 
too, in order to prove that a son can be “ a tirtha,” the story 
of Yayati and his son Puru, already known to us from the 
Mahabharata, is told. 

Book III, Svargakhanrla^^^ i.e. ” section of the heavens,” 
gives a description of the various worlds of the gods, of the 


*) The contents of tho Srsti-KhanSa iiro sUn more variefr.'itnd iti the AnSS edition, 
where among other things, Chapt. f)l-63 aro devoted to tho onit of Ganowi and tho final 
chapters to the cult of DurgS. The Adi-Khanda, with which the edition begins, consists 
almost entirely of Mfthatrayas of various Tirthas. Only tho last chapters (50-60) deal 
with Vi§nu-bhakti and the duties of the castes and ftsramas. 

’») On the whole it (iorresponds to the Bhilmikhaiida in tho AnSS edition. 

®) Tt is here taken for granted that tho actual legend of PrahlSda, as told in the 
Visnu-Purana (see below) is known. 

*) SukalUcarita in AnSS edition Adhy. 41-60. 

There is an English translation of the Svargakhanda by Panchanan larkurataa, 
Calcutta, 1906, which I have not seen. 
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highest heaven of Visnu,' Vaikuntha, the worlds of the Bhatas, 
FiiS&cas, Gandharvas, Vidyad haras and Apsaras, the worlds 
of Surya, Indra, Agni, Yaraa, and so on, into which are 
woven numerous myths and legends. A mention of King 
Bharata gives rise to the narration of the story of Sakuntala, 
which is here not told as in the Mahabharata, but more in 
agreement with the drama of Kalidasa. A comparison of 
Kalidasa’s drama with the versions of the Mahabharata and 
of the Padma- Parana shows that in all probability Kalidasa 
used the last-mentioned as a source.^' A description of the 
world of the Apsaras is the occasion for narrating the legend 
of Pururavas and UrvasL Also numerous other legends, 
which are known from the epics, recur in this book. It 
further contains instructions upon the duties of the castes 
and of the as'raraas, upon the modes of Visnu-worship and 
much upon ritual and morality. 

Book IV, FatalakharuJa, i.e. “ section of the nether 
world,” first describes the subterranean regions, in particular 
the dwellings of the Nagas or snake-deities. A mention of 
BAvaija is the cause of the narration of the whole Rama- 
legend, which is here given partly in conformity with 
the Ramayapa, but also often in literal agreement with 
Kalidasa’s epic Raghuvarnsa.^^ Here we also find the 
R^yasrnga-legend in a version which is older than that in our 
Mahabharata.** Tlie actual Rama-legend is preceded by a 
story of the forefathers of Rama, beginning with Manu, the 


') Tliia has been shown by iSVrma, Padmapnrttna and KSlidSsa, Calcutta, 192S 
(Oaloutta Oriental Series, No. 17 B, 10). Professor Sarma here also gives the text of 
the Saknntal® episode according to the Bengali MSS. Wilson (Works III, p. 40) had 
maintained that the PurSna utilised Kalidasa’s drama. 

®) H. liartnaj 1. o., has made it appear probable that, in this case also, the Padma* 
PuraQu was Kalidasa’s source, and not, as Wilson (Works III, p. 47) assumed, that the 
compiler of the ParH^ia drew from the Raghuvaipsa. H. ^anna, 1 c., has published a 
critical edition of the text of this chapter (which is missing in the AnSS edition). 

®) This has been proved by huders^ NGGW 1897, 1, p. 8 ff. This circumstance is 
further proof of the greater antiquity of the Bengali recension of the Padnia.P, 
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son of the sun-god, and his rescue from the flood. The sla^ving 
of Rava^a, who was a Brahman, has laid the guilt of the 
murder of a Brahman on Rama. By way of expiation he 
arranges a horse-sacrifice. In accordance with the prescribed 
rules, the horse destined for the sacrifice is let loose to roam 
at will for the space of one year, accompanied by a host of 
warriors with Satrugbua at their head. The adventures of 
the steed and his followers on their wanderings over the 
whole of India take up a considerable portion of the book ; 
many sacred places are described, and legends attached to 
them are told. At length the horse reaches Valmlki’s 
hermitage, which is an occasion for narrating that part of 
the Itama-legend which concerns Slta.'* Detailed instruc- 
tion on the eighteen Purapas then follows. Here it is said 
that Vyasa first pioclaimed the Padma-Purana, then sixteen 
others, and finally the Bhagavata-Purana, which is glorified as 
the most sacred book of the Visnu-worshippers. The book ends 
with a few chapters, probably added at a very late date, on 
Krsna and the cowherdtsses, with mention of Eadha, on the 
duties of Visnu-w'orshippers, the sanctity of the Salagrama 
stone and other details of the Visnu cult.^' 

Book V, Vttarakhanda, i.e. “ last section,” is a very long 
book expounding the Visnu cult and the feasts and ceremonies 
connected with it, in the most impressive manner. A large 
portion is devoted to the glorification of the month Magha, 
which is especially sacred to Visnu. The silliest of legends are 
related as evidence of the great merit of bathing during this 


(Works, III, p. 51) says : “Tin's purt of fcho w-ork agrees in some respects 
with the Uttara-Rama Charitrn, but has several gossiping and legendary additions.'’ 

*) The Patalakhanda in the AuSS edition only partly agrees with that of the Bengali 
recension. The sequence of the chapters is different, and it also contains a few chapters 
devoted to the 6iva cult (105 1 1 1 ), In the edition the Patiilakhnnfhi is })rccedod by the 
short Brahinakhanda, whicdi consists mainly of doscrijitioms f>f Vignuite feast days. Chapt, 
7, treating of the birthday feast of Radha (radhajanma§tami), indientoa late origin. The 
cult of Badha is mentioned neither in the Mnhabharata and the UarivarpSa, nor in the 
RamSya^a or the earlier puranaa. See below ( Brahma vaivarta-Purana) 
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month. Another section glorifies the month Karttikeya, in 
which the giving away of lamps is especially meritorious. In 
order to give especial prominence to the Vis^uite standpoint, 
the author causes Siva himself, in a conversation with his 
wife Parvati, to declare the glory of Vi8p.u and to recite a 
long account of Vis^u’s avataras, which involves a repetition 
of the entire Rama-legend in summary and the Rrs^a-legend 
with a fair amount of detail. In answer to Parvati’s question 
who the heretics are, it is Siva himself who declares that the 
Sivaite teachers and the adherents of the Sivaite Pasupata 
sect are among the heretics. In another passage we find, 
curiously enough, the cruel goddess Durga holding forth upon 
Ahimsa. Siva also explains w’hat Visnu-Bhakti is, and the 
various forms of the Visnu cult. This book also contains a 
glorification of the Bhagavadgita,’* in fact there are legends 
to illustrate the merit of reading each single canto. One 
chapter contains the enumeration of the thousand names of 
Vispu, in another Rildhil is identified with the great goddess 
Laksmi, and the celebration of her birthday is described 
The sectarian bias of this book cannot be better illustrated, 
however, than by the following legend ; 

A quarrel once arose among the Usis as to which of the three great 
gods. Brahman, Vi^nu or Siva, was deserving of greatest worship. In 
order to dissolve their doubts, they request the great ascetic Bhrgu to go 
to the gods and convince himself personally which of them is the best. 
Accordingly Bhrgu at 6rst repairs to the mountain Kailasa to visit Siva, 
and is announced by Siva’s janitor Nandin. But Siva is just enjoying the 
love of his wife, and does not admit the Rsi at all. Thus insulted, the 
Rsi pronounces a curse on Siva, condemning him to take on the shape of 
the generative organs, and to be worshipped not by Brahmans, but 


') GUamabatmya, Adhy. 171-188 in AnSS edition, where a glorification of the 
Bhagavatapurana (Adhy. 189-194) follows after it. This Bh&.gavatarnahatmya also appears 
as an independent work in MSS. as well as in printed editions. The Magharnahatmya and 
other parts of the Uttara-khanda also occur as independent works. 

®) This refers to the worship of the Yoni and the Lifiga as symbols of the god Siva. 
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only by heretics. Thereupon Bhrp^u ^oes to the world of Brahman. The 
god is seated upon his lotus-throne, surrounded by the gods. The Rsi 
bows before him in reverential silence, but filled with pride, Brahman does 
not even rise to greet him and to honour him as a guest. Spurred to 
anger, Bhrgu pronounces a curse whereby Brahman is to enjoy no worship at 
all from the human race. * 1 The saint now goes to the mountain Mandara 
in Visrm’s world. There he sees the god reposing upon the world-snake, 
while LaksmI caresses his feet. He awakens the god roughly by a kick on 
his chest. Visnu awakens, gently strokes the sage^s foot, and declares that 
he feels highly gratified and honoured by the touch of his foot. He and 
his wife hasten to rise, and do honour to the Rsi with divine garlands, 
sandalwood oil, etc. Then the great ascetic bursts into tears of joy, bows 
before the “ treasury of mercy and praises Visnu as the highest god, 
when he exclaims : Thou alone sbalt be worshipped by the Brahmans, 
none other of the gods is worthy of worship. They shall not be worshipped, 
Brahman, Siva and the other gods, for they are charged with passion 
(rajas) and darkness (tamas) : thou alone, endowed with the quality of 
goodness (sattva), shalt be worshipped by the first-born (i.e. the Brahmans). 
Let him who honours other gods, be counted among the heretics.^^ Then 
Bhrgu returns to the assembly of the Ksis and tells them the result of his 
visit to the gods.^^ 

A kind of appendix to the Uttarakhanda is formed by the 
Eriyayogasara^^"^ Le. “ the essence of Yoga by vyorks,” 
which teaches that Visnu should be worshipped not by 
meditation (dhyanayoga), but by pious acts, above all by 
pilgrimages to the Ganges and the celebration of the festivals 
dedicated to Visnu. In evidence of the fact that the fulfil- 
ment of all possible desires can be attained by worshipping 


This is an allusion to the fact that there is scarcely any cult of Brahman in 

India. 

®) In the Bengali recension this legend is found in the middle, in the AnSS edition 
at the end of the Uttara^khanda, which contains only 174 Adhyayas in the Bengali recen- 
aion, but 282 in the edition. 

®) Many extracts from this book which is mentioned in the list of Upapura^as, 
Brhaddharma’P. 25, 24, have been translated into Germs n by A. E, TVoZZ/khw Fonseca, 
Mytbologie des alien Indien, Berlin, s. a. The same scholar has given an analysis of the 
book in the “ Jahresbericht der deutschon morgenl&ndischen Gesellschaft,” 1846, p. 153 ff. 
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Vi8:^u on the bank of the Ganges, many silly legends are told, 
but also the beautiful love story of Madhava and Sulocana.*’ 
It is quite impossible to say anything definite as to the 
date of the I'adma-Purana. It is obviously a rather loose 
compilation, the parts of which belong to totally different 
periods, and are probably many centuries apart. The common 
characteristic of the five or six books is merely their rigidly 
sectarian character, for all of them inculcate the cult of 
Visnu.^* Moreover, all these books contain references to 
fairly modern aspects of the Vi§iiu cult, such as the adoration 
of Radha as a goddess, the sanctity of the Salagrama stone, of 
the TulsI plant, and the like. The latest portions are certain- 
ly later than the Bhagavata-Puraua, which belongs to the 
latest works of Purana literature. Nevertheless there is sure 
to be an ancient nucleus at least in the Sr§ti, Bhumi, Svarga 
and Patala Khandas. It remains the task of future research 
to extract this ancient nucleus.’^ 

III. The Vai^mva or Fi^m-JPuram,*^ This is the 
main work of the Vaisnavas or Visnu-worshippers, and is 
frequently quoted as an authority by the philosopher 
Ramanuja, the founder of the Visijuite sect of the Ramanujas, 
in his commentary on the Vedanta-sutras. In this work 
Vi§nu is praised and glorified as the highest being, as the one 
and only god, with whom Brahman and 6iva are one, and as 
the creator and preserver of the world. Yet it is precisely 
this Purapa which lacks all references to special feasts, 


*) Freely rendered into German verse by A. F. Graf von Schack, Stimmen vom 
Ganges, p. 166 fl. 

®) The Sp^^i-khancla, where Brahman is in the foreground, is an exception. 

®) An essential preliminary for this would be a critical edition of the Padma- 
Purapa on the basis of the Bengali manuscripts. 

*) Edited, with Ratnagarbha’s commentary, Bombay sake 1824. An older 
commentary is that of Srldhara, from which Batnagarbha has copied, s. Eggeling^ Ind. Off. 
Oat. VI, p. 1310. Translated by H. H. WiUo'n^ London 1840 (and Works, Vols. VI-X) and 
by Manmatha Nath Duff, Calcutta, 1894. 
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sacrifices and ceremonies dedicated to Visnu ; not even Vi§i>u- 
temples are mentioned, nor places sacred to Visnu. This 
already leads to an assumption of the great antiquity of the 
work. The Visnu-Purapa, too, approaches the most closely 
to the old definition of Parajj.a (see above p. 522 ), contain- 
ing but little that is not included in those “ five characteris- 
tics.” Its character is more that of a unified composition 
than of a mere compilation, which is the case with most of the 
other Puranas. The fact that the title “ Visnu-Purana ” 
was hardly adopted at all for later w^orks, Mahatmyas 
and such like,*' likewise indicates that we are here 
dealing with a work of the earlier Purana literature, 
which, on the whole, at least, has been preserved in its 
original forra.^' 

A more detailed summary of the contents of this Purana 
will best serve to give the reader an idea of the contents 
and significance of the Puranas altogether. 

The work, which consists of six sections, begins with a 
dialogue between Parasara, the grandson of Vasistha, and 
his pupil Maitreya. The latter asks his teacher about the 
origin and nature of the universe. To this Parasara readies 
that this question reminds him of that which he had once 
heard from his grandfather Vasistha ; and he prepares to 


Aufrecht CC. I, 591 ; II, 140; III, 124, mentions only a few stotras aud minor texts 
which claim to be parts of the Vi§na-l’urana. Nevertheless it is noteworthy that Matsya- 
and Bhagavata-Purana give the number of filokaa of the Vi^nu- Purana as 23,000, while in 
reality it has not quite 7,000 versos, and that also a “ Great Vi^nii-Purana ” (Brhadvi.^nu- 
purSna, Aufrecht, CO. I, 591) is quoted. 

®) It is no more possible to assign any definite date to the Vignn-Pnrana than it is 
for anytother Puraija. Pargiter (Ano. Ind. Hist. Trad., p 80) may be right in thinki g that 
it cannot be earlier than the 5th century. A. D. However, I do not think that it is much 
later. Cf. Farquhar, Outline, p. 143. 0. V. Vaidya (History of Mediaeval Hindu India, I, 
Poona 1921, p. 350 ff. j JBRAS 1925, 1, p. 155 f.) endeavours to proro that the Visnu-P. 
is not earlier than the Otb century, for he osaumes that the Kailukila or Kaifikila Yavanas 
mentioned in IV, 24 reigned in Andhra between 675 and 900 A.D., and were at the 
height of their power about 782 A.D. This assumption is, however, purely hypothetical 
and not proven. 
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repeat that which he had heard. Contrary to the tradition 
(occurring, moreover, in the Visnu-Purana itself), which 
ascribes all the Puranas to Vyasa, Paras'ara is here directly 
called the author of the work. After he has first glorified 
Vispu in a hymn, he gives an account of the creation of the 
world, as it recurs, fairly uniformly, in most of the Puranas.*' 
Philosophical views, essentially belonging to the Sahkliya- 
philosophy, are here in a remarkable manner mingled with 
popular mythical ideas, for which we can find many parallels 
among primitive peoples. 

Attached to the account of the creation of the gods and 
demons, of the heroes and the primal ancestors of the human 
race, are numerous mythological narratives, allegories and 
legends of ancient kings and sages of primeval times. We 
have already become acquainted with many of these narratives 
in the Mahabharata ; thus that of the twirling of the 
ocean?'* There is here a particularly poetical description 
of the goddess of Fortune and Beauty, Sil, arising in radiant 
beauty out of the twirled milk-ocean, and throwing herself 
on Visnu’s breast. In a splendid hymn she is glorified and 
invoked by Indra as the mother of all beings, as the source 
of all that is good and beautiful, and as the giver of all 
happiness. Just as this piece serves, above all, for the glori- 
fication of Visnii, whose wife Sri is, so it is in all the other 
narratives always Visnu, whose praise is sung in an extra- 
vagant manner. In the description of the power which can 
be gained by the worship of Visnu, Indian fancy knows no 
bounds. One example is the myth of the prince Dhruva, who, 
vexed by the preference shown to his brother, entirely gives 
himself up, still as a boy, to austerities and Visnu-worship, 


‘) A Bummary of the accounts of the creation in the Puraijas is given by Wilhelm 
JTahn, tlbor die kosmogonisohen Grundaneebanungen im MSnava-Dharma'Sastram. 

Leipzigt 1904 

•) See above, p. 389. A collection of all the passages that are common to the Vifou* 
Pnrfti,^a and the Mahflbharata is given by A. HolUmanUy MahftbhArata, IV, 3d 
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so that Vis^u finds himself compelled to grant him his wish 
of becoming something higher than his brother, and even 
than his father; he makes him the Pole-star, which is higher 
and of greater constancy than all the other stars of the 
heavens.^^ The power of faith in Visnu, however, finds 
its most magnificent expression in the legend of the boy 
Prahlada (I, 17-20), w^hom his father, the proud demon-king 
Hiranyakasipu, in vain tries to dissuade from his Visnu- 
worship. No weapon can kill him, neither snakes nor wild 
elephants, neither fire nor poison nor magic spells can harm 
him. Hurled down from the balcony of the palace, he falls 
gently on the bosom of the earth. He is thrown fettered 
into the ocean, and mountains are piled upon him — but on 
the floor of the ocean he sings a hymn to Visnu, his fetters 
drop off, and he hurls the mighty hills from him. Questioned 
by his father whence his marvellous powers are derived, 
Prahlada replies : 

“Whatever power I possess, father, is neither the result of magic 
rites, nor is it inseparable from iny nature; it is no more than that 
which is possessed by all in whose hearts Acyuta abides. He who 
meditates not of wrong to others, but considers them as himself, is free 
from the effects of sin, inasmuch as the cause does not exist; but he 
who inflicts pain upon others, in act, thought, or speech, sows the seed 
of future birth, and the fruit that awaits him after birth is pain. I wish 
no evil to any, and do and speak no offence ; for I behold Kesava^)in 
all beings, as in my own soul. Whence should corporeal or mental 
suffering or pain, inflicted by elements or the gods, affect me, whose 
heart is thoroughly purified by him? Love, then, for all creatures will 
be assiduously cherished by all those who are wise in the knowledge that 
Hari is in all things.” 


') I, 11 f. A more detailed version of the myth is to be found in tho Bhffigavata. 
PurS^a (IV, 8 f.) ; on this is based the poem by Schack, Stimmon vom Ganges, p. 189 ff. 

•) Names of Vignu. 

*) Also a name of Visnu. 

*) I, 19, 1—9. Translated by H. H. Wilson. A version of the same legend is 
found in the Bhfigavata.P. VII, 4-0, on which the poetical rendering by Schick, Stimmen 
vom Ganges, p. 1 ff, is based. 
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Book II of the Visiau-PurSna first gives (Chapt. 1-12) a 
fantastic description of the world. The seven continents and 
the seven oceans are described, in the midst of which is 
situated Jambudvipa with the golden mountain Meru, the 
dwelling of the gods. In Jambudvipa is Bharatavarsa, i.e. 
“ India,” whose lands, mountains and rivers are enumerated. 
After this description of the earth follows a description of 
Patala, the nether world, in which the snake-gods dwell; 
next follow an enumeration and description of the still deeper- 
situated Narakas or hells. As a contrast there now follows 
a description of the heavenly spheres, the sun, the chariot 
of the sun and the sun-horses, with astronomical expositions 
on the sun’s course, the planetary system, and the sun as 
giver of rain and preserver of beings. Next follows a des- 
cription of the moon, of its car, its horses, its course, and its 
relation to the sun and planets. The section concludes with 
the statement that the whole world is but Visnu, and that he 
alone is the only reality. 

In connection with the name Bharatavarsa there is then 
related (Chapt. 13-16) a legend of king Bharata of old,'^ 
which, however, only serves as an introduction to a philo- 
sophical dialogue in which the ancient doctrine oj the Unity 
familiar from the XJpani^ads, is presented from the 
Vispuite standpoint. The style of the whole section recalls 
that of the Upani^ads in many respects. The substance of the 
legend is as follows : 

King Bharata was a devout worshipper of Visnu. One day he went 
to bathe in the river. While he was bathing, a pregnant antelope came 
out of the forest to drink. At the same moment there was heard in 
close proximity, the loud roar of a lion. The antelope is startled, and, 
with a mighty leap, darts away. In consequence of her leap, her young 


Of* E. Lcumann, Die Bharata-Sage, ZDMG, 48 1894» p. 66 jff., and Angust BlaUy 
Das Bharatopllkhyftna des Vi^pn-Purips ('Beitr&ge zur Bficberkundo und Philologie August 
AYilmanus zum 25 M&ra 1903 gewidmet, Deipsig» 1903, p. 206 ff.) 
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one is born and she herself dies, Bharata took the young one with him 
and reared it in his hermitage. From that time onwards nothing but 
the antelope concerned him. She was his one thought, his one care. 
And when at last, still thinking only of the antelope, he died, he was 
soon afterwards born again as an antelope, but with the remembrance 
of his former existence. In this antelope-existence also, he worshipped 
Visnii and practised austerities, so that, in his next birth, he came into the 
world as the son of a pious Brahman. Although^ as such, he had acquired 
the highest knowledge, the doctrine of the unity of all, yet he troubled 
about no Veda- study, performed no brahmanical rites, spoke disconnectedly 
and ungrammatically, went about dirty and in torn garments — in short 
he behaved absolutely like an idiot. ^ ) lie was universally despised, and 
employed in the low work of a slave. Thus it happened that he was 
once employed by a servant of king Sauvira as the king’s palanquin-bearer. 
On this occasion a conversation takes place between the apparent idiot 
and the king, in which Bharata soon reveals himself as a great sage, and 
to the great joy of the king, reveals to him the doctrine of the unity of 
all. In elucidation of this he tells him the story of JU/m afid ^idagha : 

The wise and holy Rbhu, son of the creator Brahman, had been the 
teacher of Nidagha. After a thousand years he once visited his pupil, 
was hospitably entertained by him, and was asked where ho dwelt, 
whence he came, and where he was going. Rbhu answered him that 
these were quite unreasonable questions, for man (namely, tlie atman) is 
everywhere, for him there is no going and no coming, and he makes the 
doctrine of the unity so clear to him that Nidagha, enraptured, falls at his 
feet and asks who he is. Only now does he learn that it is his old teacher 
Rbhu who had come in order to teach him the true wisdom once again. 
After another thousand years Rbhu again comes to the town where 
Nidagha lives. ^I’here he observes a crowd of people and a king, who is 


*) The corresponding story in the Bhagavata-P. V, 9; 10 has the title Jadabharata- 
carita, “ Life of Bharata the Idiot,” in the colophons. Jadabharata is mentioned, along 
with Dnrvftgas, Rbhu Nidagha and other Paramahamsa ascetics, who “though not mad, 
behave like madmen,’* in the JSbftla-Upani^ad 6. In Vi^nu-P. I, 9 a legend is related of 
the ascetic Durvasas {i,e. “ Badly Clad ”) “ who observed the vow of a madman.” Of. also A. 
Barth, Religions of India, p. 83. Similarly there were in the Middle Ages certain Christian 
saints, like St. Symeon Salos and St. Andreas, who wandered about like fools or idiots, 
exposing themselves to mockery and insults as a kind of asceticism. Cf. H. Iteich^ 
Der Mimus, Berlin, 1903, I, 2, p. 822 f., and J. Uorovitz, Spureu griechischer Mimen im 
Orient, Berlin, 1905, p. 34 ff. 
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entering the city with a great retinue. Par away from the crowd stands 
his former pupil Nidagha. Kbhu approaelies him and asks him why he 
thus stands apart. Thereupon Nidagha replies : “ A king is entering this 
city, there is a great crush, therefore I stand aside.” Rbhn asks : “ Which, 
then, is the king ? ” Nidagha : “ The king is he who sits on the great 
stately elephant.” ” It is well,” says Hbhu, “but who is the elephant and 
who is the king?” Nidagha: “The elephant is below and the king is 
above.” Rbhu : Now, what is the meaning of below, and what is the 
meaning of above ? ” Then Nidagha jumps on the back of Rbhu and says, 
“I am above like the king, thou art below like the elephant.” “Very 
well,” says Rbhu, “ but now tell me, my dear one, which of m two art thou 
anil which am 7?” Oidy now does Nidagha recognise his old teacher 
Rbhu, for nobody is so filled with the doctrine of unity as he. Then the 
doctrine of the unity of the universe was so deeply impressed on Nidagha 
that from now on he looked on all beings as one with himself, and attained 
complete liberation. 

Book III of the Visnu-Purana begins with an account of 
the Manus (primal ancestors of the human race) and the ages 
(manvantaras) over which they ruled. Then follows a dis- 
cussion on the feur Vedas, on their division by Vyasa and his 
pupils, and on the origin of the various Vedic schools. Then 
comes an enumeration of the eighteen Puranas and a list of 
all sciences. 

Then the question is raised and discussed, how one may 
attain to liberation as a devout Visnu- worshipper. In a beauti- 
ful dialogue (Chapt. 7) behveen Yama, the god of death, and 
one of his servants, it is explained that lie who is pure in 
heart and leads a virtuous life and has directed his mind to 
Vi^pu, is a true Visnu-worshipper and therefore is free from 
the bonds of the god of death. This is followed by an exposi- 
tion on the duties of the castes and asramas, on birth and 
marriage ceremonies, ritual ablutions, the daily sacrifices, the 
duties of hospitality, conduct at meals, and so on. A long 
treatise (Chapt. 13-17) on the funeral oblations and ceremonies 


) On the Ages of the World according to the Puranas s. Jacohi, ERE I» 200 ff. 
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for the worshipping of spirits of ancestors (sriiddhas) 
concludes this section, in which the Vedic-hrahinanical reli- 
gious customs are represented as the right kind of Visiju- 
worship. The last two chapters of the hook describe the 
origin of the heretical sects hostile to the Veda, whose 
adherents, especially the Jains, called Digambara, and the 
Buddhists known as “ Red man tics ” (raktiimbaras),** are 
represented as the worst evil-doers. In order to show how 
sinful it is to have any sort of intercourse with such heretics, 
the story of the ancient king Satadhann (Chapt. 18) is told, 
who otherwise was a devout worshipper of Visnu, but once, 
out of mere politeness, exchanged a few words with a heretic, 
and in consequence was re-horn consecutively as a dog, 
jackal, wolf, vulture, crow and peacock, till at last — thanks 
to the constant faithfulness and piety of his wdfe Saibya—hQ 
again came into the w'orld as a king. 

Book IV of the Visnu-PurSna contains chiefly genealo- 
gical lists of the ancient royal races, of the solar dynasty, 
which traces its origin back to the sun-god, and the lunar 
dynasty, wdiich traces its origin to tlie moon-god. Long 
lists of ancient kings — many cf them purely mythical, some 
probably historical— arc only occasionally interrupted in order 
to relate some legend about one or other of them. The 
marvellous plays a great part in all these legends. There is 
Daksa, who is born out of Brahman’s right thumb ; Manu’s 
daughter Ila, w’ho becomes transformed into a man ; Iksvaku, 
who ow'es his existence to the sneezing of Manu; King 
Raivata, who, with his daughter Revatl, goes to heaven, in 
order to have a husband for his daughter recommended to 
him by god Brahman or indeed King Yuvanasva, who 


') TkerUe of the heretical sects is here (III, 17 f.) eiplniied by the legend 
according to which Vi?nu tent a phflntom fignre to the demons in order to alienate them 
from the Veda religion, whereupon they can be defeated by the gods. Cf. Padma-Pnrft^a, 
above p. 636 ff. 

•) IV, 1. A poetical rendering by Sckack, Stimmen vom Ganges, pp. 120 ff. 
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becomes pregnant and brings a son into the world, whom 
Indra suckles with the drink of immortality, the child putting 
his finger into the mouth of the god and then sucking it. 
Because Indra said : “ He will be suckled by me ” (man 
dhasyati), the child received the name Mandhatr. The latter 
became a powerful king and the father of three sons and fifty 
daughters. How he acquires a son-in-law, is related, with 
that peculiar humour which occasionally makes a pleasant 
break in the deep earnestness which usually prevails in the 
Indian legends of saints, in the legend of the j ious ascetic 
Saubhari, who practises asceticism in the water for twelve 
years, until the sight of a fish-king enjoying himself with his 
young ones, awakens in him the desire for paternal joys.^* 

In this book we meet with many legends already familiar 
from the epics, for example, those of Pururavas and 
Urvasi,^' of YaySti, and others. There is also here a short 
summary of the Bama-legend. There is an account of the 
birth of the Pandavas, and of Kysna, and the story of the 
Mahabharata is briefly touched upon. The conclusion of 
this extensive genealogical book is formed by prophecies 
concerning the “future” kings of Magadha, the Saisunagas, 
Nandas, Mauryas, S ungas, Kanvayanas and Andhrabhrtyas 
(see above, p. 623 f.), concerning the foreign barbarian rulers 
who will succeed them, and the terrible age brought about by 
them, an age without religion and without morality, which 
will only be ended by Visiiu in his incarnation as Kalki. 

Book V is a, complete whole in itself. It contains a 
detailed biography of the divine cowherd Krsna, in which 
practically the same adventures are told in the same order as 
in the Harivatpsa.®’ 


') IV, 2, A poetical rendering by Schorfc, 1. o., p. 87 ff. 

•) Translated by (afeldner, Vedischo Studien, I, p. 253 ff. 

*) Se# above p. 446 £F. This chapter has been translated into German by A. 
Paifl, Kriscbnas Weltengang, Munich, 1906. 
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Book VI is quite short. Once again the four consecu- 
tive ages of the world (yugas) — Krta, Treta, Dvapara and 
Kali — are recalled, and the evil Kaliyuga is described in the 
form of a prophecy, to which is attached a presentation of the 
various kinds of dissolution (pralaya) of the universe. Next 
are described in a pessimistic manner (Chapt. 5) the evils of 
existence, the pain of being born, of childhood, of manhood, 
old age and death, the torments of hell and the imperfection 
of the bliss of heaven, and from this the conclusion is drawn 
that only liberation from existence, freedom from re-birth, is 
the highest happiness. But for this it is necessary to know 
the nature of God ; for only tliat wisdom is perfect by which 
God is seen, all else is ignorance. The medium for obtaining 
this wisdom is Yoga^ meditation upon Visiiu. The two penul- 
timate chapters of the work give information on this medium. 
The last chapter recapitulates briefly the contents of the whole 
Purana and ends with a praise of Visiiu and a final prayer. 

IV. The Vayava or Vayu-Inrana?'' This appears in 
some lists under the name of Saiva or Siva-Puranai^^ a title 
which is given to the work because it is dedicated to the 
worship of the god Siva. A “ Purana proclaimed by the 
Wind-god,” i.e. a Vayu-Purana, is quoted in the Mahabha- 
rata as well as in the Harivamsa, and the Harivarpsa in many 
cases agrees literally with our Vayu-Purana.®^ It has al- 
ready been mentioned (see above p. 626) that the poet Bana 
(about 625 A.D.) had a Vayu-Puraua read to him, and that 
in this Purapa the rule of the Guptas is described as 


■) Editions in Bibl. Ind. 1880-1889 and in AnSS No. 49. 1906. 

*) Thus in the Vi$9a and Bbagavata-P. Bat there is also a Siva-Purana, which is 
quite a different work and belongs to the Upapurftnai. It consists of 12 Sainhitfls, including 
a Vffijaviya aad a Dharma-Saqihittl. Of. Eggeling^ Jnd. Off. Cat. VI, p. 1311 ff. The 
Brahmft^^a-P. also is called Vaiyaviya, “proclaimed by VSyu/’ and Pargiter K, 

448) believes that Vfiyu and BrabmSot^a were originally one Purflna and only diffeientiated 
later. 

*) Of. JSopJcinttj Great Epic, p. 49. Holtzmann, Das MahftbhSrata IV, p. 40 f. and 
above, p. 620 f. 
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it was in the 4th century A.D. There certainly existed an 
ancient PurSqia under this name, and undoubtedly there is 
still preserved in our texts much of the ancient work, which 
is probably not later than the 6th century A.D.'^ This work 
also deals with the same subjects, characteristic of the 
ancient Purauas — creation of the world, genealogies, etc,, as 
the Visijiu-Purana. Only here the legends which are related 
serve for the glorification of Siva, not of Visnu. Like the 
Visuu-PurSua, so also the Vayu-Pura^ in its last part gives 
a description of the end of the world, and deals with the effi- 
cacy of Yoga, but ends with a description of the splendour 
of Sivapura, “ the city of Siva,” where the Yogin arrives who 
has entirely lost himself in meditation upon Siva. Even in 
this Sivaite work two chapters are devoted to Vispiu.** The 
Purana deals in detail with the fathers (pitrs) and their cult 
by means of Sraddhas,®^ One chapter is devoted to the art 
of song.** The GaySmahatmya printed at the end of the 
, editions is certainly a later addition.®* There are also other 
Mahatmyas, Stotras and ritual-texts, which claim to belong 
to the Vayu-Purapa. 

V. The BJiagavata-Pura/na. This is indisputably that work 
of Purapa literature which is most famous in India. Still 
to-day it exerts a powerful influence on the life and thought 
of the innumerable adherents of the sect of the Bhagavatas 
(worshippers of Viepu under the name of “ Bhagavat ”), The 
extremely numerous manuscripts and prints of the text 
itself, as well as of many commentaries on the whole work 


Of. Bhandarkart Vai^navism etc., p. 47* Farquhar^ Outline, p. 146. 0. Y. 

Vaidya*8 argument (JBBAS 1926, 1, p. 166 f.) for aBoribing the Vfiyu-P. to th® 8th century 
is not oonvtnoing. 

») Adhyftyas 96, 97* 

•) Srftddhaprakriyftratnbha and Srfiddhakalpa, Adhy. 7l>80. 

•) Adhy. 87: gltilaipkaramrde§a^ 

«) Adhy. 104-112. It is missing in some II SS. and appears as an independent text in 
II B8. as well as in Indian prints. 
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and of separate explanatory writings on parts of it,'> in addi- 
tion to the many translations into Indian vernaculars,*^ 
bear witness to the enormous popularity and the extraordi- 
nary reputation of the work in India. It is in accordance 
with this its significance, that it is the first Puraija that has 
been edited and translated in Europe.**^ Nevertheless it 
belongs to the later productions of Pura^a literature. In 
contents it is closely connected with the Visnu-Puraua, with 
which it often agrees literally, and it is undoubtedly depend- 
ent upon the latter. Even in India doubts as to the “ genuine- 
ness” of the Bhagavata as one of the ancient eighteen Purauas 
“ composed by Vyasa ” have already been expressed, and 
there are polemic treatises*’ discussing the question whether 
the Bhagavata — or the Bevihhagamta-Puram^'^ a ^ivaite 
work, belong to the “ eighteen Puranas.” In this connection 
the question is raised and discussed w'hether the grammarian 
Vopadem is the author of the Bhagavata-Puraua.®’ Rather 


See Eggeling, Ind. Off. Gat. VI, p. 1259 ff., and Aufreeht, CO. I, p. 401 ff. 

*) In Bengali alone tl; ere are 40 translations, especially of the Kr^na-book. See. D. 
Cb. Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta, 1911, p. 220 ff. 

®) Le Bhagavata Pur&na ou histoire po^tique de Kriobpa, traduit et publie par M. 
Eugene Burnouf, t, l-III, Paris 1840-47. T. IV et V publics par M. Hauvette-Btanault et 
F, Roussel. Paris 1884 et 1898. A few legends from the Bhag.-P. have been translated 
into French by A. Roussel^ L^gendes Morales de Tlnde. Paris 1900, I, 1 ff. and II, 216 ff. 
English translation by Manmatha Nnth Dutt^ Calcutta, 1895. A French translation of the 
Tamil version of the BhSgavata was published as early as 1788 at Paris, and this was ren* 
dered into German, Zurich 1791 (s. Windisch^ Geschiohte der Sanskrit-philologie, p. 47 f.). 

*) Thus the “box on the ear for villains’^ (durjanamukhacapetikS), the “ big box 
on the ear for villains ” (durjanamukhamahacape^ikfi) and the slipper in the face of 
villains *’ (durjanamukhapadmapaduka). They are translated by Burnouf, 1. c., I, Preface 
p. lix ff. These are quite modern writings, 

*) This is also called simply Sribhffgavatamahapurapa in the MSS. Editions have 
been published in Bombay, and an English translation in the SBH. Of. Aufreeht^ Bodl. 
Oat., p. 79 ff. ; Eggelingt Ind. Off. Cat VI, p. 1207 f. There is also a Maha. Bhagavata^ 
Fnraigia differing from it, which is described by Eggeltng (I. c., p- 1280 ff.) as “an 
apocryphal Purai^a recounting the story and exploits of Devi and urging her claims to being 
worshipped as the supreme deity 

•) This supposition seems to rest only on the fact that Vopadeva is the author of 
the Mulctaphalaf a work dependent on the Bhagavata, and of the Hariltla, an Anukrama^l 
(index) to the Bh&gavata. 
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hastily Colebrooke, Burnouf and Wilson have concluded from 
this, that Vopadeva really was the author of the Purapa, and 
therefore that it only originated in the 13th century In any 
case the work cannot possibly be as late as that, as it already 
passed as a sacred book in the 13th century,®^ There are good 
grounds for assigning it to the 10th century Rama- 

nuja (12th century) did not yet recognise the Bhagavata as 
an authority, for he does not mentiort it, and only alludes 
to the Visjju-Purana. But though it may have originated 
at a comparatively late date, it certainly utilised very ancient 
materials. Moreover it is the one Puran^ which, more than 
any of the others, bears the stamp of a unified composition, 
and deserves to be appreciated as a literary production on 
account of its language, style and metre.'*^ 

The work is divided into twelve books (skandhas) and 
consists of about 18,000 slokas. The cosmogonic myths agree 
on the whole with those of the Visnu-Purana, but in some 
interesting details also differ from it.^> The incarnations of 
Visnu are described in detail, especially that as a wild boar. 
It is remarkable that Kapila, the founder of the Sahkhya 
philosophy, is also mentioned as an incarnation of Visnu and 
(at the end of Book III) himself recites a long exposition on 


Vopadeva was a contemporary of Hemadrif who lived between 1260 and 1309. 

®) Anandatirtha Madhva (1199-1278), who himself wrote a commentary on the 
BhSg.-Pur., places it on a level with the MahSbharata. 

0. V. Vaidya (JBEA.S 1926, 1, 144 ff.) makes it seem probable that it is later 
than Safikara (beginning of the 9th century) and earlier than Jayadeva’s GItagovinda (12th 
century). Bhandarhar (Vai^^avism etc., p. 49) says that it ** must have been composed at 
least two centuries before Anandatirtha,” Pargiter (Ano. Ind. Hist. Trad , p. 80) places it 
“ about the ninth century A.D.,” Farquhar (Outline, p. 229 ff.) about 900 A.D., 0. Eliot 
(Hinduism and Buddhism, 11, p. 188 note) remark*) that ^ ' it does not belong to the latest 
class of PurAigas, for it seems to contemplate the performance of Sm&rta rites, not temple 
ceremonial,” Vaidya (1. o„ p. 167 f.) adduces arguments for the hypothesis that the 
author of the Bb%.*F. lived in the land of the Dravidas. Of. Orierson, JR AS 1911, 
p. 800 f. 

*) Side by side with the tloka, metres of ornate poetry also appear. Of. Burnouf t 
I, Preface, p. cv f. 

*) See A, Rou$a 0 lt Oosmologie Hindoue d'aprSs le Bh&gavata-Pur&^a, Paris, 1898. 
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Yoga. Buddha, too, already appears among the incarnations 
of VisBU.‘> The legends which are told for the glorification 
of Visnu are numerous. Most of them, like those of Dhruva, 
Prahlada, and so on, are the same as are already familiar to 
us from the Vistju-Purana. With the Mahabharata, too, the 
work has much in common ; a few verses from the Bhagavad- 
glta are quoted literally.®' The Sakuntala episode is related 
in IX, 20, in quite a short extract, but probably after a very 
ancient source.®' ^ooh X is the most popular and the most 
frequently read of all. It contains the biography of Krsna 
which is here given in much greater detail than in the Vispu- 
Pura^ia and in the Harivamsa. In particular the love scenes 
with the cowherdesses (gopls) occupy a much larger space.^' 
This book is translated into almost all the Indian vernaculars 
and is a favourite book with all classes of the Indian people. 
The annihilation of the Yadavas and the death of Kys^a 
are related in Book XI, while the last book contains the usual 
prophecies concerning the Kaliyuga and the destruction of 
the world. 

VI, The Bf-hannaradlya-Purana, i.e. “ the great Purapa 
of Narada.” It is generally so called to distinguish it from 
the Karada — or Naradiya — Upapurapa. It is doubtful, however, 
whether even the Brhannaradiya-Purapa®' deserves to be 


') Though he appears, “ to delude the foes of the gods” (I, 3, 24), he is among 
the avatAras, and as such (in the NArayanavarman, VI, 8, 17) ho is invoked, whilst in the 
Viijnu.P. (Ill, 17 f.), Vi^nu in order to delude the Daityas, causes a phantom form to 
issue forth from himself, which comes into the world as Buddha. 

*) See Holtzmann, Das MahAbhArata, IV, 41-49, and J. E, Abhott, Ind. Ant. 21, 
1892, p. 94. 

1) In IX, 20, 36, om is used in the sense of “yes,” which is very archaic. Of. Ait.- 
Br. VII, 18 j OhSnd.-Up. I, 1, 8 and above p. 185, note. In Kurraa-P, I, 23 (p. 248) and 
I, 27 (p. 294) om is also used in the sense of “yes” in the style of the old legends, though 
the KSrma itself is a late work. 

*) RAdhfi, however, does not appear, from which Vaidya, 1. o,, rightly concludes 

that the Bhag.-P. is earlier than the Gitagovinda. 

®) Edited by Pandit HrishlJceia ^astri, Bibl. Ind. 1891, who calls the work an 
“ ITpapurA^a.” Ct J^Uson, Works, VI, p. liff.; Eggeling, Ind. OS. Cat. VI, p. 1208 ff. 
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counted among the ancient Puranas ; for it is a purely secta- 
rian text, wherein the Suta repeats a conversation between 
Narada and Sanatkumara, and the sage Narada appears in 
the character of a teacher of Vi§na-bhakti, the pious adora- 
tion of VisijLU. The real themes of the Puranas, the creation 
of the world, etc., are not touched upon ; the main themes 
are descriptions of the feasts and ceremonies of the Visnu- 
cult, illustrated by all manner of legends. Inserted in the 
legends we also find didactic sections upholding a rather 
intolerant brahmanical standpoint. Chapter XIV, a lengthy 
chapter containing a catalogue of the principal sins and the 
corresponding punishments of hell, is characteristic. 

By way of example, the following are included amon^ the sinners for 
whom there is no atonement, and who must irrevocably be condemned to 
hell: He who venerates a Lihga or an image of Visnu which is worship- 
ped by a Sudra or a woman ; he who bows down before a Linga worshipped 
by a heretic, or who himself becomes a heretic. Sudras, uninitiated 
persons, women, outcasts, who touch an image of Visnu or Siva, go to hell. 
He who hates a Brahman, can in no wise hope for atonement. There is no 
expiation for the Brahman who enters a Buddhist temple, even though he 
did so in a great emergency ; even hundreds of expiation ceremonies are of 
no avail. The Buddhists are despisers of the Vedas, and therefore a 
Brahman shall not look at them, if he is truly devoted to the Vedas. 
These sinners for whom there is no expiation, are not only condemned to 
roast in hell for hundreds and thousands of years — the author actually revels 
in the enumeration of the tortures of hell — but they are subsequently 
reborn again and again as worms and other animals, as Can^alas, Sudras 
and Mlecchas. Dreadful torments of bell await him who recites the Veda 
in the presence of women or Sudras. Nevertheless, in contradiction to all 
these damnations, the same chapter teaches that Visnu-bhakti annihilates 
all sins, and that Ganges water, too, washes away the blackest sins. 


In the Brhaddharraa-P. I, 25, 23 both the Byhanufiradiya and the NSradlya are ennmerat. 
ed among the Upapnrjl^as. 

Pandit ErishiMa concludes from this passage that the work was compiled 
when Buddhism “ was rooted out and was universally despised.'^ I think, on the con- 
trary, that such violent outbreaks against the Buddhists could only have a meaning at 
a time when Buddhism was still a living power in India. 
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Several chapters (22-28) deal in detail with the duties of 
the castes and asramas, and with Sraddhas and the ceremonies 
of expiation (prayascitta). The last chapters deal with the 
misery of transmigration (samsara) and with salvation (moksa) 
by means of Yoga and Bhakti. Devotion to Yisnu is again 
and again declared to be the only means of salvation. Thus 
we read (28, 116) : “Of what avail are the Vedas, the Sastras, 
ablutions in sacred bathing-places, or austerities and sacrifices, 
to those who are without the worship of Visnu (Yispubhakti)?” 

The Naradlya- Vpapurmpa includes the Rukmangadaca- 
rita, which also occurs as an independent book. The 
“ edifying ” legend of King Kukmangada is here told in 40 
chapters. King llukmahgada has promised his daughter 
MohinI that he will grant her a wish, whatsoever it may be. 
She demands that he shall either break his fast on the Ekadasi 
(the eleventh day of the half-month sacred to Vispu) or slay 
his son ; the king decides upon the latter, this being the lesser 
of the two sins. 

VII. The Markatpdeya-Purana}^ This is one of the 
most important, most interesting, and probably one of the 
oldest works of the whole Purapa literature. Yet even this 
Purana is no unified work, but consists of parts which vary in 
value and probably belong to different periods. 

The work takes its name from the ancient sage 
MSrkanfieya, who enjoyed eternal youth, and who also appears 
in a large section of the Mahabharata (see above p. 397 Note 
4 and p. 425) as a narrator. We may probably regard those 
sections as the oldest, in which Markapdcya is actually the 
speaker and instructs his pupil Kraustuki upon the creation of 


*) Edited by K. M, Banerjea^ Bibl. Ind. 1862 and translated into English by E. 
Eden Pargiier, Bibl. Ind. 1888-1905. 

*),. These are chapters 45-81 and 93-136 (conclusion). Cf. Pargitert Introd., p. iv. 
Verse 46 , 64 is quoted twice by gafikara (Vedanta- Sutras I, 2, 23 and III, 3, 16, see P, 
Deussen, Die SHtras des Vedanta aus den' Sanskrit ijbersotzt, Leipzig 1887, p- 119 and 
670 ) j bat it is by no moans certain that gahkara knew the verso from tho MftrkaQf^eya- 
Pox^^a, for he does not mention it, bat only says “ It 19 said in tho Sm^ti/* 
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the world, the ages of the world, the genealogies and the other 
subjects peculiar to the Purauas, Special evidence for the 
great antiquity of these sections which contain the old PurSna 
is found in the circumstance that in them neither Visiju nor 
Siva occupies a prominent position, that, on the other hand, 
Indra and Brahman are much in the foreground, and that the 
ancient deities of the Veda, Agni (Pire) and Surya (Sun) are 
glorified by hymns in a few of the cantos, and that a large 
number of sun-myths are related. This oldest part of the 
PurSiaa, as Pargiter considers, may belong to the third 
century A.D., but may perhaps be earlier. A large part of 
this section also consists of moral and edifying narratives. 

This is still more the case in the first sections of the work, 
which are closely connected with the Mahabharata and have 
very much in common with the character of Book XII of the 
epic. The Puraiia actually commences with Jairaini, a pupil 
of Vyasa, approaching MarkaQ.deya, and, after a few 
eulogies of the Mahabharata, asking him for the 
answers to four questions, which the great epic leaves 
unanswered. The first question is, how it was that Draupadi 
was able to become the common wife of the five Pandavas, and 
the last, why the children of Draupadi were killed at a youth- 
ful age. Markandeya does not answer these questions himself, 
but refers him to four wise birds, in reality Brahmans who 
were born as birds in consequence of a curse.®' These tell 


Chapters 99-110- An impression of great antiquity is also created by the narra- 
tive of Dama who, in order to avenge the death of his father, cruelly kills Vapujtnat and 
offers his flesh and blood to the spirit of his father, with the funeral cakes (186). # The 
very fact that in the Bengali manuscripts the narrative ceases without any mention of 
the human sacrifice, is a proof of the great antiquity of traditions which could no longer 
be reconciled with the views of^'a later time. (Of. Pargiter^ p. vii.) 

•) These partly agree literally with the praises at the beginning and end of the 
Mahabharata itself (cf. above p. 326 f. and 463). 

•) This is again a duplicate of a legend also occurring in the Mahfibhftrata (I, 229 
ff,), where, however, one of the birds is called Dropa, while in the Mark..p. the four birds 
are Droj^a's sons. 
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Jainiini a series of legends in reply to the propounded ques- 
tions. In reply to the last question it is related, how five 
angels (vis've devas) once took the liberty of finding fault with 
the great saint Visvamitra, when he treated King Hariscaudra 
cruelly, for which they were cursed by the saint to be born 
again as human beings, which curse he mitigated so that they 
should die young and unmarried. The five sons of DraupadI 
were those angels. In connection with this is related the 
touching, but genuinely Brahmanical legend of King 
Sariscandm, who, through fear of the wrath and curse of 
Visvamitra, suffers endless sorrow and humiliation, until at 
last he is taken into heaven by Indra himself.” 

After the answering of the four questions, there begins 
a new section (Chapts. 10-44) in which a conversation between 
a father and his son is communicated; this is a very lengthy 
amplification of the dialogue between father and son which 
we met with in the Mahabharata (see above, p. 417 if ). It is 
significant that the son, in the Mahabharata, is called “Intel- 
ligent” (Medhavin), while in the Purana he bears the nick- 
name Jada, “the Idiot,”*' As in the Mahabharata, here 
too, the son despises the life of the pious Brahman, which 
his father places before him as an ideal, he recalls all his 
previous births and sees salvation only in an escape from the 
Samsara. In connection with this the “Idiot” gives a 


Chapters 7 and 8. This famous legend has been translated into English by .1. 
AfwtV, Original Sanskrit Texts, I, 3rd ed., p. 379 ff. and by B. II. Wortham ^ JRA8 I8S1, p. 
355 ff., into German by F. Rilckert (ZDMG 13, 1859, 103 ff. j Eiickert-Nachleso II, 489 ff.). 
The legend was a favourite theme for later dramatists, thus it terms the subject of the 
Oandakatisika by the poet KeeraiSvara (10th or 11th century A.U.). It is also told ia 
a ballad that is still popular in the Punjab, s. B. C. Temple >. The Legends of the Panjab 
Ko. 42 (Vnl. Ill, p. 53 ff.). The Suna^sepa legend, the Buddhist Veseantara-Jfttaka, and 
the Hebrew Book of Job have been^ compared with the Harik-andra legend. Cf. Weber 
SBA 1891, p. 779 f. Ind. Stud. 15, p. 413 ft. On the legends of Visvamitra, Vasi^tha, 
Hari§candra, and ^a^ah^epa in the Brahmapas, Pura^ias and Epics, see P. E. Pargiter^ 
JRA8 1917, p. 87 ff. 

®) This “wise fool” also, like Ja(Jabharata (see above, p. 649) is a proolaimer of 
tbe Yoga. 
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description of the SatnsSra and of the consequences of sins in 
various rebirths, and especially of the hells and the punish- 
ments of hell, which await the sinner. In the midst of this 
description of hell, magnificent of its kind, though not very 
enjoyable, stands one of the gems of Indian legend poetry, 
the story of the noble king Vipa&cit (‘‘the Wise’’), which 
well deserves to be briefly reproduced here. 

The extremely pious and virtuous king Vipmeit is, after his death, 
taken to hell by a servant of Yama. In answer to the king's amazed 
question as to why he should have to go to hell, Yama’s servant explains 
to him that he once neglected to cohabit with his wife at the time suit- 
able for conception, and he must atone for this light offence against the 
religious precepts, at least by a very short stay in hell. Thereupon he 
gives the king instruction upon good and bad deeds (karm an), which 
must inevitably have their effects, and the punishments of hell which are 
laid down for every single sin. After these explanations the servant of 
the god of death is about to take him out of hell again. The king turns 
to go, when dreadful screams of agony smite on his ear, and the inhabi- 
tants of hell assail him with entreaties to stay only a minute longer, as 
an inexpressibly pleasant breath emanates from him, which alleviates the 
torments of hell which they are enduring. At his amazed question, 
Yama’s se rvant gives him the explanation that, from the good works of a 
pious man, a refreshing breath is wafted towards the inhabitants of hell 
and alleviates their torments. Then says the king : 

“Not in heaven, nor in Brahman's world, methinks, 

Does man find such bliss as when 

He can give refreshment to beings in torment. 

If through my presence, racking torture 
Of these poor ones is alleviated, 

Then will I stay here, my friend. 

Like a post, I will not move from this spot." 


j) This is the most detailed description of hell in the Pnrana literatnre, but 
similar descriptions also occur in other Purft^as. They are discussed by L. Scherman, 
Visionslitteratiir, p. 23 ff., 4S ff. 

•) Ohapt. 16, Verses 47-79 translated into German by f. Bilck^rt (ZDMG 12, 
1868, p» 886 fl ; Bdokert-Naohlese II, 485 ff.). 
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Yama’s servant spake : 

Come, O King, let us go, do thou enjoy 
The fruits of thy good deeds and leave the torments 
To those who, through bad deeds, deserve them/^ 

The king spake: 

** No, I will not go hence, while these 

Poor dwellers in hell are happy through my presence. 

A disgrace and a shame is the life of a man 
Who feels no pity for the tortured, poor ones, 

Who implore him for protection — even for bitter foes. 

Sacrifices, gifts, austerities serve neither here nor beyond 

For his salvation, who has no heart for protecting tortured ones, 

Whose heart is hardened to children, old men and the weak. 

Not as a man do I regard him — he is a devil. 

Even though, through the presence of these dwellers in hell 
I suffer the torment of purgatory, the stink of hell, 

And the pain of hunger and of thirst rob me of my senses— 

Yet I deem it sweeter than the joy of heaven, 

To give them, the tortured ones, protection and help. 

If through my suffering many unhappy ones become glad. 

What more do I want? — Do not tarry, depart and leave me. ^ 

Yama’s servant spake : 

“ Behold ! Dharnia * 1 comes, and ^akra, to fetch thee hence. 

Thou must go indeed. King : up, and away from here ! 

Dharma spake : 

'^Let me lead thee to the heaven which thou hast well deserved, 
Enter this chariot of the gods without delay away from here I 

The King spake : 

. “ Here in this bell, Dharma, men are tortured a thousandfold ; 

‘ Protect US ! ’ full of agony they cry to me ; I will not move from 

here.” 


') On Dharma as the name of the god of death see above p. 897. ^akra i« a name 
Of Indra, the king of the gods. In genuine old AkhySna-style, it is not reiofod that the 
two gods came there, but their coming is communicated in conversation, and they then 

immediately appear speaking. 
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Sakra spake : 

The reward of their deeds^ these evil ones receive in hell ; 

Thou^ prince, must for thy good deed ascend to heaven.’^ 

But for the kine: the dwellers in hell are not sinners, only sufferers. 
And as, in answer to his question how great his good works are, Dharma 
himself replies tliat they are as numerous '‘as the drops of water in the 
sea, the stars in the heavens,... the grains of sand in the Ganges,’’ he has 
only the 07ie desire, that, through these good works of his, the dwellers in 
hell may be delivered from their torments. The king of gods grants him 
this wish, and as he ascends to heaven, all the inmates of hell are released 
from their pain.^^ 

In language and style this splendid dialogue reminds 
one very much of the Savitri poem of the Mahabharata. But 
just as in the great epic the most absurd productions of priest- 
ly literature stand by the side of the most beautiful poems, 
so also in our Purana. Immediately after the above-told 
legend follows that of Anasuya^ which appears like a cari- 
cature of the Savitri legend : 

AnasuyS is the extremely faithful wife of a loathsome, leprous, 
rough and vulgar Brahman. In accordance with the brahmanical prin- 
ciple : The husband is the deity of the wife,” his wife tends him with 

the greatest love and care, and bears his coarseness with patience. One 
day the good man, who is also a libertine, expresses the urgent desire of 
visiting a courtesan who has excited his admiration. As he himself is too 


The story of Ytidhi§thira’s visit to hell and ascent to heaven in Book 18 of the 
Mahftbharata (see above, p. 374 f.) seems to mo but a poor imitation of the Vipa^cit legend. 
The very fact that Yudhi§^hira only has a vision (mftyft) of hell, shows a considerable 
falliug-ofE. Tn the P4t5la*Khanda of the Padma-Pnrftna (s. Wilson, Works, III, p. 49 f., 
not in the AnSS edition) King Janaka goes to hell as a matter of form, because he has 
struck a cow, and he releases the damned souls in a similar fashion. A Jewish fairy-tale 
tells of a selfless man who spent his w'hole life in succouring the distressed, and after his 
death refused to go to Paradise because there was nobody there in need of aid j he prefers 
to go to hell, where there are creatures with wdiom he can feel sympathy and whom he 
can help. (I. L. Perez, Volksfeiimliohe Erz&hlungen, p. 24 ff.). The original source of all 
these legends is probably to be found in a Buddhist Mahayfina legend of the Bodhisattva 
AvalokiteSvara. 

''*) The name signifies the “ not jealous one.” 
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ill to go, his faithful wife takes him on her back, in order to carry him 
there. He then accidentally touches a saint with his foot, and the latter 
curses him that he shall die ere the sun rises. Then Anasuya says : “The 
sun shall not rise.” In consequence of her devotion the sun actually does 
not rise, which causes the gods great embarrassment, as they receive no 
sacrifices. There remains nothing but for them to arrange that the charm- 
ing husband of Anasuya remains alive. 

Just as in the Mahabharata, so here too, there are besides 
legends purely didactic dialogues upon the duties of the 
householder, upon Sraddhas, upon conduct in the daily life, 
upon the regular sacrifices, feasts and ceremonies," and 
also (Chapts. 36-13) a treatise upon Yoga. 

A work complete in itself, which doubtless was only 
later inserted into the Markaiideya-Puraua, though not later 
than the 6th century A. D., is the Devlmahatmrja;^^ a glori- 
fication of the goddess Durga, who, till the most recent times, 
has been worshipped with human sacrifices. In the temples 
of this terrible goddess the Devimahatmya is read daily, and 
at the great feast of Durga (Durgapuja) in Bengal it is 
recited with the greatest of solemnity. 


') Chapters 29-.’35. The chapter on firUchlhas partly aRreos literally with the 
Oautamasfiirti^ according to W- Calandj Alfciiidischor Ahnenkult, Lcydoii 1893, p. 112. 

'^) Chapts. 81-93. Edited and translated into Latin by L. Polei/, Berolini 1831. 
Translated into English by Pargitcr, MSrkandeya-P. dVansl., pp. 485-523; Extracts 
rendered in French by Burnonf (JA 4, 1824, p. 24 £f.). As an independ(?nt work, also 
with the titles Cand?, Candimahatmya, Dnrgamabatmya and SaptaS’aM, it occurs in innu- 
merabl© MSS., and has often been printed in India, sometimoH with a rieitgali transla- 
tion. On the numerous translations in Bengali, s. D. Ch. Sen, Bengali Language and 
Literature, p. 226 If. There are also many commentaries on the text, s. Aufrccht, CC. I, 

p. 261. One MS. of the Dev'Tmflhiitniya is dated 99H A.D.. aiid the work probably ongi- 
nated even earlier than the 7th century, for a verse from the Devimahatmya seems to 
have been quoted in an inscription of the year 608 A.U. (D. B. Bhandarhar^ JBRAS 23, 
1909, p. 73 f.) 5 and Sana’s poem Candisataka ” is perhaps based on the Devimahatmya; 
Cf. G. P. qmclienhos. The Sanskrit Poems of M ay 3 ra... together with the Text and Tran- 
slation of Sana’s Candifiataka, New York 1917, pp. 249 ff., 297 ; Parquhar, Outline, p. 
150; Pargiter, Markaiideya-P., TransL, pp. xii, xx. 

=*) On this most popular of all religious festivals in Bengal cf. Shib Chuuder BoH€i 
The Hindoos as they ai’e, p. 92 if. 
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VIII. The Igneya- or Agni-Puram,^^ so called because 
it is supposed to have been communicated to Vasistha by 
Agni. It describes the incarnations (Avataras) of VisRu, 
among them also those as Rama and Krspa, "where it con- 
fessedly follows the Ramayana, Mahabharata and Harivamsa. 
Although it commences with gives directions for the 

ritual of the Visiju-cult and contains a Dvadasasahasri-Stotra 
to Visnu (Chapt. 48), it is yet essentially a Sivaite work and 
deals in detail with the mystic cult of the Lihga and of Durga. 
It also mentions Tantric rites, gives instructions for the pro- 
duction of images of gods and their consecration, and refers 
to the cult of Ga^esa (Chapt. 71) and the sun-cult (Chapt. 
73). A few chapters (368-370) treat of death and transmi- 
gration and Yoga (371-379), Chapt. 380 contains a summary 
of the doctrines of the Bhagavadgita, and Chapt. 381 a 
Yamagita. But the cosmological, genealogical and geogra- 
phical sections peculiar to the Purauas are not missing. The 
especially distinctive feature of this Purapa is, however, its 
encyclopaedic character. It actually deals with anything and 
everything. We find sections on geography, astronomy and 
astrology, on marriage and death customs, on omina and 
portenta, house building and other usages of daily life, and also 
on politics (niti) and the art of w'ar, on law (in which it is closely 
connected wilh the law-book of Yajnavalkya), on medicine, 
metrics, poetry, and even on grammar and lexicography. 

To which age this remarkable encyclopaedia or its 
separate parts belong, it is impossible to say. In spite of the 
fact that the work itself contains so much that is heterogene- 
ous, there are still many Mahatmyas and similar texts which 
claim to belong to the Agni-Purapa, but do not occur in the 
manuscripts of the work itself. 


Editions in Bibl. Ind. 1873*1879, and AnSS No. 41, translation by M. N. 
Calcutta, 1901, It is also called Vahni-Purana. There is, however, also an UpapurA^a 
with the same title, s. Eggeling^ Ind. Off, Oat. VI, p. 1294 ff. 
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IX. The Bhavi^ya or Bhavisyat-Purana. The title 
signifies a work which contains prophecies regarding the 
future (bhavisya). However, the text which has come down 
to us in manuscript under this title is certainly not the 
ancient work which is quoted in the Apastambiya-Dharma- 
sutra.’^ The account of the Creation which il contains, is 
borrowed from the law-book of Mann, which is also otherwise 
frequently used.**’ The greater part of the work deals with 
the brahmanical ceremonies and feasts, the duties of the 
castes, and so on. Only a few legends are related. A descrip- 
tion of the Nagapancaml-feast, dedicated to the worship of 
snakes, gives an opening for an enumeration of the snake- 
demons and for the narration of some snake-myths. A consi- 
derable section deals with the sun-worship in “ Sakadvtpa ” 
(land of the Scythians ?) in which sun-priests named Bhojaka 
and Maga are mentioned, and which undoubtedly is related 
to the Zoroastrian sun and fire cult.*’ 

The Bhavisyottara-Burana, which, though it contains a 
few ancient myths and legends, is more a handbook of religi- 
ous rites, is a sort of continuation of this Furana. 

Very numerous are the Mahatmyas and other modern 
texts which claim to be parts of the Bhavisya and especially 
of the Bhavisyottara-Furana. 

X. The Brahmavaivarta- or Bt'ahmakaivat'ta-Purana.*^ 


See above, p. 519 f. There is still less claim to authenticity for the edition 
of the Bhavi9ya-PurflQa which appeared in Bombay in 1897 in the Sraveftkata Press, and 
which Th. Aufrecht (ZDMG 67, 1903, p. 276 ff.) has unmasked as a “ literary fraud.” 

Cf. Wilson, Works, YI, p. Ixiii; G. Buhler, SBE Yol. 25, p. cx f. j 78 n ; W. John, 
Ueber die kosmoponischen Grundansohauungen in Mfinava-Dharma-Saatram, p. 38 ff. 

*) Cf. Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat., p. 31 ff. ; Wilson, Works, X, p. 381 £f. Wo learn 
from an inscription written in 861 A.D., by on© Maga M3t|;*rava, that the Magas lived in 
R&jputSna as early as in the 9th century. “ Maga” is a name for the Sftkadvipa Brahmino, 
who at the present day are still living in the district of Jodhpur, and trace their history 
back to the Surya-PurS^ia and the Bhavisya- Purflu^a, See D. B. Bhandarkar, Bp. Ind. 
IX, p. 279. 

*) Editions published at Oalonttp 1887 and 1888. English translation in - SBH, 
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The latter is the name current in Southern India. This 
extensive work is divided into four books. The first book, 
the Brahma- Kb auda, deals with the creation by Brahman, 
the First Being;, who is, however, none other than the god 
Krsna.'* Many legends, especially about the sage Narada, 
are included.' One chapter (16) contains a treatise on medi- 
cine. The second book, the Prakrti-Khanda, deals with 
Prakrti, the original matter, which, however, here seems to 
be conceived quite mythologically, resolving itself, at the 
command of Krsna, into five goddesses (l)urga, LaksmI, 
Sarasvatl, Savitrl and Radha). The third book, the Ga^esa- 
Khauda, relates legends of the elephant-headed god Gapesa, 
who is unknown to the oldest Indian pantheon, but is one of 
the most popular of the more modern Indian deities.'^’ In 
a very curious way Gaiaesa is here represented as a kind of 
incarnation of Krspa. The last and most extensive book, the 
Kispajanma-Khapda, “ section of the birth of Krsua,” deals 
not only with the birth, but with the whole life of K^sna, 
especially his battles and his love adventures with the cow- 
herdesses (gopis). It is the chief part of the whole Purana, 
which throughout pursues no other object than to glorify the 
god Kr§ria and his favourite wife Radha, in myths, legends 
and hymns. Radha is here Krspa’s Sakti.'*’ According to 
this PurSna, Krspa is so much the god above all gods, that 


Brahmavairarta-purani specimen ed. by A. F. Stenzler^ Berolini, 1829. A detailed analysis 
of ths work by TTiZson, Works, I II, p. 91 ff. 

The title Brahmavaivarta-P , which can be translated “PurS^jia of the 
transformations of Brahman/' probably refers to this. The Southern Indian title is not 
intelligible to me. 

*“) B. 0. Mazumdar says that he has proved in the Bengali journal VangadarSana, 
*Hhat the worship of Gane§a ^as an affiliated son of Parvati was wholly unknown to the 
Hindus previous to the 6th century A. D." (JBRAS 23, 1909, p. 82.) 

*) NimbSrka, probably in the 12th century, regards Badh.5 as the eternal 
consort of who, in his view, is not merely an incarnation of Vi§i;^u, but the eternal 

Brahman (Of. Farquhar, Outline, p. 237 ff.) It was not until the I6th century that 
the sect of the Efldhavallabhis, who attach great importance to the worship of Efidh® as 
iSakti, arose, s. Grierson^ ERB X, p. 669 t i Farquha^, 1. o. p, 318. 
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legends are related in which not only Brahman and J^iva, hut 
even VisDU himself, are humiliated hy Krsna. 

A large number of Mahatrayas claim to belong to this 
Purana, which is altogether a rather inferior production. 

XT. The Laihga- or Lmga-Tu,rana}'> The principal 
theme of the work is the worship of i^iva in his various forms, 
hut especially in the Linga symhol.-> There is a somewhat 
confused account of the legend of the origin of the Liuga- 
cult : on the occasion of Siva’s visit to the Devadaru forest, 
the hermits’ wives fall in love with the god, who is cursed by 
the Munis.®* In the account of the creation ^iva occupies 
the position which is otherwise ascribed to Visnu. Corres- 
ponding to the Avataras of Visnu, legends of twenty-eight 
incarnations of Siva are told in the Lihga-Purana. Some 
passages show the influence of the Tantras ; ** this fact, and 
the character of the w'ork as a manual for the use of fiiva- 
worshippers would seem to indicate that it can scarcely be a 
very ancient work. 

XII. The Fardiha- or Vm'aha^Vuram:'^ The work 
owes its title to the fact that it is related to the goddess 


Editions have boon published in Calcutta, Bombay, Poona and Madras, also 
with a commentary. 

The Lihga (the phallus), generally in the form of a small stono column, is 
for the worshippers of giva only a symbol of the productive and creative principle of 
Nature as embodied in Siva; and it is w'orshipped by simple offerings of leaves and 
flowers and tho pouring of water. The Liftga cult certainly bears no trace of any pliallic 
cult of an obscene nature. Cf. H. H. WiUo7i, Works, Vol. VI, p. ixix ; Monier^Wilhaim, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism, 4th Ed., London 1891, pp. 83, 90 f. ; Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, II, 142 ff. The Linga cult can bo traced in Cambodia and Champa as early as 
about 550 A, D. ; s, Eliot, 1. c. p. 143 note 3. 

I, 28-33, translated into German by W. Jahn, ZDMG 69, 1915, pp. 539 ff. 

The same legend also occurs in other PurSnas, s. Jahn, 1, c. pp. 529 ff.; 70, 1916, p. 301 ff, 
and 71, 1917, 167 ff. 

*) Of. Farquhar, Outline, p. 195 f. 

•) Ed. by HrhhlJceia 6^astrl, Bibl. Ind. 1893. According to 218, 1 the PuiA^ia 
was “ written ” by MSdhava Bha^a and Virogvara in Benares in the year 1621 of the 
Vikrama era (1564 A. D.). However, this cannot be the date of the work itself, but only 
of a copy of it. 
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Earth (Prthivl) by Visnu in his incarnation as a wild boar 
(varaha). Though it contains brief allusions to the creation, 
the genealogies, etc., it is not a Purana in the ancient sense 
of the word, but rather a manual of prayers and rules for the 
Visnu- worshippers. In spite of the Vispuite character of the 
work, it yet contains a few legends relating to Siva and 
Durga. Several chapters are devoted to the Mothers and the 
female deities (Chapts. 90-96). We find the story of the 
birth of Gapesa, followed by a Gapesa-stotra. Furthermore, 
it deals with Sraddhas (Chapt. 13 ff.), Prayascittas (Ohapt. 
119 ff.), the erection of images of the gods (Chapt, 181 ff.), 
etc. A considerable section (Chapts. 152-168) is nothing but 
a Mathura-Mahatmya, a glorification of the sacred city which 
is Krspa’s birthplace. Another considerable section (Chapts. 
193-212) tells the legend of Naciketas, but the narrator is 
more concerned with the description of heaven and hell than 
with the philosophical ideas contained in the ancient poem in 
the Katha-Upanisad.^^ 

^XIII. The Skanda- or Skanda-Furam. This Purapa is 
named after Skanda, son of Siva and commander of the 
celestial armies, who is said to have related it and proclaimed 
Sivaite doctrines in it.^^ The ancient Purapa of this name, 
however, is probably entirely lost ; for though there is a consi- 
derable number of more or less extensive works claiming to 
he Sanahitas and Khandas of the Skanda-Purapa, and an almost 
overwhelming mass of Mahatmyas which give themselves 
out as portions of this Purapa, only one, very ancient, 
manuscript contains a text which calls itself simply “ Skanda- 


See above, p. 261 f. Of. L. Scherman, Visionslitteratur, p. 11 f. The name 
ia Nftoikefca here, as in the MahSbhffrata XIII, 71. 

*) Mats^a*?. 58, 42 f. The length of the Skanda-P* is here, as elsewhere, stated 
as 81,100 filokas. In Padma-P., VI, 263, 81 f., too, the Skanda-P. ia counted as among 
the “ tftmasa,” a.c. the Sivaite Purftij^as. 

») Of. Eggeling, Ind, Off. Oat. VI, pp. 1319-1889. 
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PuraDa.” Even this text, however, is scarcely identical 
with the ancient Purana i for, though it contains all manner 
of legends of ^iva, especially of his battles with Andhaka and 
other demons, a few chapters on the hells and Samsara, and 
a section on Yoga, there is hardly anything in it that corres- 
ponds to the “ five characteristics ” of a Parana.®' Texts 
which are considered as belonging to the Skanda-Purana 
inform us that there are six Samhitas, namely Sanatkuma- 
rlya, Suta, Brahml, Vais^avl, Sahkarl and Saurl Samhita, and 
fifty Khandas of the Skanda-Purana. The Suta-Samhita is a 
work of some bulk.-'' It consists of four Khandas, the first 
of which is devoted wholly to the worship of Siva. The 
second section (jfianayogakhanda) deals not only with Yoga, 
but also with the duties of the castes and Asramas. The 
third section teaches ways and means of attaining salvation ; 
and the fourth section begins with rules about Vedic-brahma- 
nical ceremonies, and then deals with “ the sacrifice of 
meditation ” and “ the sacrifice of knowledge,” as well as with 
devotion to Siva (Siva-bhakti). A second part contains a 
Sivaite Brahmagita and a Vediintist Sutagita. The Sanat- 
kumara-Samhita, too, contains Sivaite legends, more especially 
relating to the sacred places of Benares.^' The Saura- Samhita, 
which is supposed to have been revealed to Yajuavalkya 


This is the old manuscript in Gupta script, which was discovered in Nepal 
by Haraprasud iSastri, and has been assigned to tho 7th century A. 1), by him and 
C. Bendall on palaeographical grounds. See Harapras5d Sftstrl, Catalogue of Palm Leaf 
and Selected Paper MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, Calcutta 1905, pp. Hi, 

141 ff. 

®) According to the short table of contents given by Harnprasad, I. c. As no 
hha;uja is named in the colophons of the MS., Haraprasad cousidors tho text to bo tho 
original Skanda-P. The supposition that it might be the Ambika-Kha^da (Laraprnsftd, 
Report 1, p. 4), turned out to be erroneous. The Ambikffi-khaijda 1. o. p. 1321 

ff.) contains a collection of legends about Siva and Durg®, told by SanatkuraSra to Vyasa. 

®) 'Eggeling^ 1. c., pp. 1321, 1362. 

♦) Ed. with the commentary of Mffdhavacffrya in AnSS No. 25, 1893 in 3 vols. 

«) The 8ahyadri.kbai?da (publ. by J. G. da Cunha, Bombay 1877) belongs to tho 

SanatknmSra-BMphiW. Cf. Esgdm, 1. c., p. 1369 £t. The VefAttteSa-Mtthatmya of the 
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by the sun-god, contains chiefly cosmogonic theories. The 
^ailkara-Samhita is also called Agastya-Samhita, because 
Skanda is supposed to have communicated it to Agastya. It 
is doubtful, however, whether this is the Agastya-Sarnhita 
which teaches the cult of Visnu especially in his incarnation 
as Rama.*' There is a Kiisi-Khanda,^’ dealing with the 
Siva-temples in the neighbourhood of Benares and with the 
sanctity of this city itself. A Gangasahasranaman, a litany 
of the “ thousand names of the Ganges ” belongs to the same 
section. The above-mentioned are only a few of the many 
texts which are said to belong to this Parana. 

XIV. I'he Varna, na-Purmwi:^^ This Purana, too, has 
not come down to us in its original form, for the five themes 
of the Puranas, i.e. Creation, etc., are scarcely mentioned, 
and the information given in the Matsya-Purana as 
to the contents and length of the work does not 
tally with our text. The text begins with an account of the 
incarnation of Visnu as a dwarf (vamana), whence it takes 
its name. Several chapters deal with the Avataras of Visnu 
in general.^* On the other hand, a considerable section 


Sally adri-klia]g(]la, a glorification of tho temple of Mafijgutii, ia translated by G. K. Bethani, 
Ind. Ant. 24, 1895, i)p. 231 fif. The same khaiida probably also includes the R^yaeviiga- 
legend, which was transformed into a local legend, and which bas been translated by 
V. N. Narasimmiyengar (Ind. Ant. 2, 1873, pp. 140 ff.). 

') Cf. Eggelingy 1. c., p. 1319 ff. • 1321. In the Sivarahasya-khai^da of tho 
}§aiiknra-saiiihiia (EggoHng 1. c., p. 1363 f.) the 18 Puranas are enumerated, of which ton 
(S^aiva, Bhavi§ya, MSrkaydeya, Laifiga, Varaha, Skanda, Matsya, Kaurma, Vamana, 
Brahmantja) ai'© declared to be ^livaite, four (Vaigijtt-va, Bhagavata, Nftradlya, Garuda) 
Vi^nuito, whilst Bi&hnia and Ptldma are said to be dedicated to Brahman, Agneya to 
Agni, Brahmavaivarta to Savitf, It is added, however, that the Vi§piuite Pura^ias teach 
the identity of Siva and Vi^iju, and the Brahma-P., the identity of Brahman, Vi§iju and 
Siva. 

*'“) Published (with commentaries) in Benares, 1868, Calcutta 1873-80 and 
Bombay 1881. 

Published, with Bengali translation, Calcutta, 1886. 

*) 53, 46 f. Of. TViZfion, Works, Vol. VI, p. Ixxiv f. 

*) According to Aafrecht (Bodl. Cat. p, 46) these chapters (24*32) are mainly taken 

from the Matsya- P. 
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deals with Linga-worship, and in connection with the glori- 
fication of sacred places, the Sivaite legends of the marriage 
of Siva and Uma, the origin of Ganes'a and the birth of 
Karttikeya are related. 

XV. The Kaurma- or KTirma-Purana. In the work 
itself we read that it consists of four Sarnhitas, namely 
Urahml, Bhagavati, Sauri and Vaispavi ; but the Brahraj- 
Samhita is the only one which has come down under the 
title “ Kurma-Purana.” This work begins witli a hymn 
to the incarnation of Yispu as a tortoise (kurraa) on which 
the mountain Mandara rested when the ocean was twirled. 
At that time Laksmi arose from the ocean and became 
Visnu’s consort. When the Rsis ask him who this goddess 
is, Visnu replies that she is his highest Sakti. The Introduc- 
tion then relates further how Indradyumna, who in a former 
birth had been a king, but was born again as a Brahman by 
reason of his devotion to Visnu, desired to gain knowledge 
of the glory of Siva. Laksmi refers him to Visnu. Then he 
worships Visnu as the Universal God, the Creator and Preser- 
ver of the universe, but also as “ Mahadeva,” “ Siva ” and 
as “father and mother of all beings.” At length Visnu, in 
his incarnation as the tortoise, imparts the Purana to him. 
As in this Introduction, Siva is the Highest Being through- 
out the work, but it is emphasized over and over again that 
in reality Brahman, Visnu and Siva are one.'^* The worship 
of Sakti, i.e. “ Energy ” or “ Creative force ” conceived as a 
female deity, is also emphasized. Devi, the “Highest Goddess” 
(Parames'varl), the consort and Sakti of Siva, is praised under 
8,000 names.^* In like manner as Visnu is none other than 


Published by Nilrnajpi M iiJchopadhijaya iti Hibl. Ind, IHlX). Ifc contains O^GOO 
Slokaa. According to the statements made in the Bhagavata- , Vflyn-P. and Matsya-P,^ 
the Kurma-P. contains 17,000 or 18, (XK) slokas. 

In I, 6 (p. 56) Brahman is worshipped as Trimurti. I, 9 especially incalcates 

the unity of the three goda. Of. also I, 26. 

I, 11 and 12, giva divides himself into two parts, a male and a female, the 
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Siva, LaksmI, Visiju’s sakti, is in reality not apart from the 
Devi.^^ When the sons of Karttavirya, some of whom wor- 
shipped Visiju and the others Siva, could not agree as to 
which god was the more worthy of worship, the seven Rsis 
decided the dispute by declaring that the deity worshipped 
by any man is that man’s deity, and that all the gods deserve 
the worship of at least some beings.^’ Notwithstanding, 
Siva is the god above all gods to such a degree that, though 
Krspa is praised as Visiju Narayana, he obtains a son for his 
wife Jambavatl only after strenuous asceticism and by the 
mercy of Siva.®’ Moreover, in spite of the tolerance as 
regards the recognition of all the gods, there are allusions 
in several places to the false doctrines which have been sent 
into the world to deceive mankind, and to false manuals 
which will come into existence during the Kaliyuga.*’ 

The five themes of the Puranas, namely the Creation, 
the genealogies, etc., are also treated in the Kurma-Purana, 
and in this connection a few of Visnu’s Avataras are touched 
upon. However, an entire chapter (I. 63) is devoted to the 
incarnations of Siva. A considerable section of the first part 
consists of a description and glorification of the holy places 
of Benares (Kasimahatraya) and Allahabad (Prayagamahat- 
mya). The second part begins with an Isvaraglta (a counter- 
part to the Bhagavadgita), teaching the knowledge of God, 


former gires rise to the Rudras, and the latter to the Saktis, Of. Farquhar^ Outline, p. 
196 f. 

') I, 17 (p. 206 f.) Prahiada praises Vi^^u and Lak§m! as Vi|];iu’8 gakti. 

®) I, 22 (p. 239 ft.), 

®) I, 25*27. Here (p. 269) there is also a reference to a YogaSSstra written by 
the groat Yogin Yajfiavalkya, which is perhaps an allusion to the Yfijnavalkyagitft, where 
Toga is taught. Of. F. E. Ball, A Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of 
the Indian Philosophical Systems, Calcutta 1859, p. 14. In 1, 26 recommends the 

Lihga onlt and explains its origin. 

*) This appellation is given to the Sivaite sects and S^stras of the Kfipaias, 
Bhairavas, YSmalas, Vftraas, Arhatas, Nsknlas (i.e. LSkn]iSa*Pfl6apata, of. Bhandarkary 
VaiSpavism etc,, p. 116 f.), Pai^upatas and the Yisnuite PSficarffitra : I, 12 j 16; 30 (pp. 
137, 184, 305). The Yfimas or left*han.d ones," are those Sakti worshippers whoso cult 
is connected with orginstio rites. See below in the chapter on the Tantras. 
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i.e. ^iva, through meditation. This piece is followed by a 
Vyasagita, a larger section in which Vyasa teaches the 
attainment of the highest knowledge through pious works and 
ceremonies, and therefore delivers a lecture on the duties of 
the householder, the forest-hermit and the ascetic. A few 
chapters deal with expiatory ceremonies for all sorts of crimes, 
where there is also mention of chastity. This gives rise to 
the narration of a story of Sita (not occurring in the 
liamaya^a), how she is rescued from the hands of Ravana 
by the fire-god. 

XVI. The Matsya or Maisya-Twima}^ This, again, 
is one of the older works of the Purana literature, or at least 
one of those which have preserved most of the ancient text, 
and do fair justice to the definition of a “Purana.” It com- 
mences with the story of the great /foocf out of which Visnu, 
in the form of a fish (matsya) saves only Manu alone. While 
the ship in which Manu is sailing along is being drawn 
through the flood by the fish, there takes place between him 
and Vispu, incarnated as a fish, the conversation which forms 
the substance of the Purana. Creation is treated in detail, then 
follow the genealogies, into which is inserted a section about 
the Fathers and their cult (Chapts. 14-22). Neither are the 
usual geographical, astronomical and chronological sections, 
absent, and, according %oN.K. Smith (see above, p. 524) the 
lists of kings in this Purana are particularly reliable for 
the Andhra dynasty. It has very much in common with the 
MahSpbharata and the Harivamsa; thus the legends of Yayati 
(Chapts. 24-43), Savitri (Chapts. 208-214), the incarnations 
of Vis^u (Chapts. 161-179, 244-248) ; and there is often literal 
agreement. There are, however, very numerous later addi- 
tions and interpolations. For instance we find a considerable 


‘) Published in inSS No. 64. (The quotations are given according to this 
edition.) Translated into English in SBH. Vol. 17. The edition has 291 adhySyas, but the 
MS, described by Aufrecht, Bodl. Oat., p. 38 ff., has only 278, 
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section about all manner of festivals and rites (Vratas, Chapts, 
64-102), a glorification of the sacred places of Allahabad 
(Prayagnmahatmya, Chapts. 103-112), Benares (Varanasi = 
and Avimuktamahatmya, Chapts. 180-186), and of the river 
Narmada (Chapts. 186-194); then sections on the duties of 
a king (Chapts. 215-227), on omina and portenta (Chapts. 
228-238), ceremonies at the building of a house (Chapts. 252- 
267), the erection and dedication of statues of deities, temples 
and palaces (Chapts. 258-270), the sixteen kinds of pious 
donations (Chapts. 274-289), etc. As far as the religious 
content is concerned, the Matsya- Purana might be called 
Sivaite with just as much reason as it is classed as Visnuite. 
Religious festivals of the Vaisnavas are described side by side 
with those of the Saivas, and both Visnu and Siva-legonds 
are related. In Chapter 13 Devi ( “the Goddess,” Siva’s 
wife Gauri) enumerates to Daksa the one hundred and eight 
names by which she wishes to be glorified. It is obvious 
that both sects used the work as a sacred book. 

XVII. The Ganida- or Oaruda-Pnrana'^ This is a 
Visnuite Purana. It takes its name from the mythical bird 
Garuda, to whom it was revealed by Vispu himself, and who 
then imparted it to Kasyapa. It treats some of the five 
themes, viz. Creation, the ages of the world, the genealogies 
of the solar and lunar dynasties; but far more attention is 
given to the worship of Visnu, to descriptions of Visnuite 
rites and festivals (Vratas), to expiatory ceremonies (Praya- 
scittas) and glorifications of sacred places. It is also cogni- 
sant of Sakti- worship, and gives rules for the worship of the 
“five gods” (Vispu, Siva, Durga, Silrya and Ganesa).-’ 
Moreover, like the Agni-Purana, it is a kind of encyclopaedia, 
in which the most diversifi.ed subjects are dealt with ; thus, 


*) Published by^ibananda Vidyaa^gnra, Calcutta 1890. English translation by 
Manmatha NSth Datt, Calcutta 1908 (Wealth of India, Vol. VIII). 

5*) Of. Farqithar^ Outline, p, 178 f, 
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the contents of the Ramaya^a, the Mahabharata and the 
Harivarnsa are retold, and there are sections on cosmography, 
astronomy and astrology, omina and portenta, chiromancy, 
medicine, metrics, grammar, knowledge of precious stones 
(ratnapariksa) and politics (niti). A considerable portion of 
the Yajnavalkya-Dharmasastra has been included in the 
Garuda-Purana. 

What is counted as the Uttarakhanda or “second part ” 
of the Garuda-Purana is the Tretalcalpa, a voluminous though 
entirely unsystematic work, which treats of everything con- 
nected with death, the dead and the beyond. In motley 
confusion and with many repetitions, we find doctrines on the 
fate of the soul after death, Karman, rebirth and release from 
rebirth, on desire as the cause of Sarnsara, on omens of doatli, 
the path to Yama, the fate of the Pretas {i.e., the departed 
who still hover about the earth as spirits, and have not as 
yet found the way to the world beyond), the torments 
of the hells, and the Pretas as causing evil omens and 
dreams. Interspersed we find rules of all kinds about 
rites to be performed at the approach of death, the treatment 
of the dying and of the corpse, funeral rites and ancestor- 
worship, the especial funeral sacrifices for a Sati, i.e., a woman 
who enters the funeral pyre with her husband. Here and 
there we also find legends recalling the Buddhist Petavatthu, 
telling of encounters with Pretas who relate the cause of 
their wretched existence (sins which they committed during 
their lifetime).^' An “extract” {Saroddhara) ol Vcm work 
was made by Naunidhiramai^^ In spite of its title, this work 


A^defcailcd analysis of the contents of the Pretakalpa is given by E. Der 

Pretakalpa des Garu^a-ParSna (NaunidhirSma’s SaroddhSra). Eine Darsttillung des 

hinduistisohen Totenkultea und Jensoitsglaubens ubersotzt... Herliri und Leipzig 

1921, p. 8 ff. ; chapters X-XII translated p. 229 ff. 

®) This Sftroddhara was published under the title “ Garuda-Pnrflna ” in Bombay 
NSP in 1903 and with an English translation by E. Food and 8. V. Stihrahmanijam in SBff, 
Vol. IX, 1911. There is a good German translation by Ahegg, Pretakalpa etc. (a, the 
preceding Note). 
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is not a mere extract from the Pretakalpa, for the author 
also utilised material from other PuraDas, and treated the 
subject more systematically. Among other works he drew 
on the BhSgavata-Pura^a, whence it follows that he was later 
than this PurS>pa. 

Among the Mahatmyas which claim to be parts of the 
Garuda-Purapa, especial mention should be made of a Gaya- 
mahatmya in praise of Gaya, the place of pilgrimage, where 
it is particularly meritorious to perform Sraddhas. 

XVIJI. The Brahma‘n4a~Pura'ria}'* In the list in the 
Kurma-Purana the eighteenth Pura^a is called “ Vayavlya 
BrahmSuda,” the “ Purana of the Brahman-egg proclaimed 
by Vayu,” and it is possible that the original Brahmanda was 
but an earlier version of the Vayu-Purajja.^> According to 
the Matsya-Purapa (53, 65f.) it is said to have been proclaim- 
ed by Brahman, and to contain a glorification of the Brahman- 
egg*' as well as a detailed account of the future kalpas in 
12,200 s'lokas. It appears, however, that the original work 
of this name is lost, for our manuscripts for the most part 
contain only Mahatmyas, Stotras and Upakhyanas which 
claim to be parts of the Brahmanfia. 

The Adhyatma-Eamayam,‘^'> i.e,, “ the Ramayaiia in 


Published in Bombay, grl-Veftkatefivara Press, 1906. 

») Cf. Pargiicr, Ano. Ind. Hisfc. Trad., p. 77 f. H. H. TTt/son (Works, Vol. VI, p. 
Irxxv f.) mentions a MS. of the Biahmffijjtjla.P. the first part of which agrees almost 
entirely with the Vfiyu-P., whilst the second part is dedicated to Lalita Devi, a form of 
Durgft, and teaches her worship by Tantrio rites. On the island of Bali a BrahmSnda-P. 
ia the only sacred book of the local Siva-worshippers. Cf. R. Friederich, JRAS 1876, p. 
170 f.} Weber, Ind. Stud. II, p. 131 f. 

») IQyen the BrShma^as and Upani§ads already tell of the golden egg out of 
which the universe was created. Of, 8atapatha-Br. XI, 1, 6 fabove p. 223) and Ohttndogya- 
TJpani^ad III, 9, 1. According to the cosmogony of the Purfij^as Brahman (or Vijnu in 
the form of Brahman) dwells in the egg in which the whole of the universe is looked up, 
and out of which it unfolds itself by the will of the Creator. Of, Vi?igiu-P. I, 2 ; VSyu-P. 
4, 76 ff.; Manu I, 9 ff. 

*) There are numerous Indian editions (the Bombay NSP 1891 edition is recom- 
mended) and several commentaries, among them one by fiahkara, English translation by 
Ula Baij Kath in SBH 1913. 
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which Rama is the Supreme Atman,” in which Advaita (the 
monism of the Vedanta) and Rama-bhakti are taught as paths 
to salvation, is a very well known book, which is considered 
as a part of the Brahmanda-Purana, As in the case of 
Yalmiki’s poem, the work is divided into seven books, bearing 
the same titles as in the ancient epic; but it is only an epic 
in its external form — in reality it is a manual of devotion, 
Tantric in character. Like the Tantras it is in the form of a 
dialogue between ^iva and his wife Uma. Throughout the 
work Rama is essentially the god Vis^u, and- the- Slta, 
who is abducted by Ravapa is only an illusion, whilst the 
real Slta, who is identical with Laksmi and Prakrti, does 
not appear until after the fire ordeal at the end of the book. 
The Ramahrdaya (I, 1) and the Ramagita (VII, 5) are texts 
which are memorised by the devotees of Rama. The fact 
that the Marathi poet-saint Rknatha, who lived in the 16th 
century, calls it a modern work, proves that the work cannot 
be very ancient.*^ 

The NOfSiketopakhyana, which also claims to be a part of 
the Brahmapda-Purana, is nothing but a most insipid, ampli- 
fied and corrupted version of the beautiful old legend of 
Naciketas.®* 

As regards the Vpaptiravias, they do not in general differ 
essentially from the Purapas, except inasmuch as they are 
even more exclusively adapted to suit the purposes of local 
cult and the religious needs of separate sects. Those of the 
Upapurapas which claim to be supplements to one or other 
of the “ great Purapas ” have already received mention. We 
shall now only refer to a few of the more important among 
the other Upapurapas. 


Of. Bhandarkar, Vai^gavisin etc., p, 48} Farquhar^ Outline, p. 260 f, 

®) Cf. F. Belloni-Filippi in GSAI 16, 1903 and 17, l904c : Eggeling, Tnd. Off, 
Cat. VI, p. 1262 ff. 
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The Viir^udharmottara is occasionally given out as a part 
of a Parana, namely the Garucia-Puraiia, but generally it is 
counted as an independent Upapurapa. It is repeatedly 
quoted by Alberuni as the “ Visnudharma.” It is a Kash- 
miri Vaisnava book of en cyclopaedic character in three 
sections. Section I deals with the usual themes of the 
Purapas : the Creation of the world, cosmology, geography, 
astronomy, division of time, genealogies, Stotras, rules about 
Vratas and Sraddhas.®* Among the genealogical legends, 
that of Pururavas and UrvasI is also related — more or less in 
agreement with Kalidasa’s drama. Section II deals with law 
and politics, but also with medicine, the science of war, astro- 
nomy and astrology. There is here a prose section with the 
special title “ Paitamaha-Siddhanta.” If, as is probable, this 
is an extract from the Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhanta written by 
Brahmagupta in 628 A.D., the Visnudharmottara must have 
been compiled between 628 and 1000 A.D.*^ Section III, 
too, is of a very miscellaneous character, treating of grammar, 
lexicography, metrics and poetics, dancing, singing and music, 
sculpture and painting (the making of images of gods) 
and architecture (construction of temples). 

The Brhad-Dharma-Puratia'^'' “ the Great Purapa of 


Edition of the text in Bombay, gri-Vei'ikatesvara Frees 1912. Analysis of 
the contents according to Kashmiri MSS. and a comparison with the quotations of Alberuni 
by G. Biihler^ Ind. Ant. 19, 1890, p. 882 ff. According to Biihlor, Alberuni used two 
separate works with the same title, and mixed the two together. Eggeling, Ind. Off. 
Cat. VI, p. 1308 f., describes a MS. which contains six chapters more than the edition. In 
the MS. the title of the work is “Vi^oudharmfll?.” 

®) Ah regards the grfiddhaa, W. Caland, Altindisohor Ahnenkult, Leyden 1893, 
pp. 68, 112, has traced connections with the Vi^^iu-Smyti. Cf. Ahegg^ Der Prctakalpa, 
p. 6 f. 

Of. G. Thihaut, Astronomie etc, (Grundriss III, 9), p. 58, The commentators 
of Brahmagupta^s work maintain that this author drew upon the Vi§ijudharmottara. 
MSS. of the “Visnudharma” are dated 1047 and 1090 j see Haraprasad^ Beport I, p. 6. 

*) On this extremely interesting section s. Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Calcutta Review, 
Feb. 1924, p. 381 ff^ and Journal of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. Xl, 1924. 

®) Edited by BarapraM in Bibl. Ind. 1897. The work consists of a 

‘‘first/* “ middle*' and “last” khai^ijla. 
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the Duties/’ which appears as the eighteenth in a list of the 
Upapur5fl.as,^> only devotes the beginning of its first section, 
and its last section to Dharma, with the glorification of which 
it begins. The greater portion of the first section is in the 
form of a conversation between the Devi and her two friends 
Jaya and Vijaya, which gives it a Tantric stamp. In the 
second section, too, the Devi appears as the Great Goddess, to 
whom Brahman, Visnu and Siva come singing her praises, and 
II, 60 teaches that the universe and all the gods have their 
existence in ^iva and Sakti. The fact that it is not a Tantra 
is, however, shown by the contents of the work, which, by 
reason of its relations with the epic and the legal literature, is 
deserving of some interest, though the work cannot be a very 
ancient one. 

In the opening chapters the duties towards one’s parents, especially 
the mother, and the Gurus in general, are inculcated in great detail. 
By way of illustrating the importance of these duties, a legend of a 
‘‘ hunter Tuladhara ” is told, which, though having 8om(3 reference to the 
Mahabharata stories of Dharmavy^lha and Tuladhara, has little in 
common with them except the name. Then come sections on the Tirthas, 
the incarnation of Visnu as Rama, the story of Slta and the origin of the 
HamSya^a. The latter work is called the root of all Kilvyas, Itihasas, 
PurSoas and Samhit5s. It was only after Yalmiki had completed this 
poem at the command of the god Brahman, and had declined to write the 
Mah&bharata also, that VySsa set to work to compile both the Mahabha- 
rata and the Puranas.^^ Valmiki in his hermitage converses with 
Vyasa on the composition of the Mahabharata, which is then praised 
extravagantly. A prayer, which also contains the titles of the most impor- 
tant Parvans of the Mahabharata, is recommended as an amulet (I, 30, 
4)1 ff.). The second section consists mainly of legends of the origin of 
Ganga, but all manner of other myths and legends are interwoven with 


In the Bfhad-Dharma-P. itself (I, 25, 26). 

*) See above p. 415 ff. 

») There is here a list of the 18 Puranas and the 18 Upapnrflpas (I, 25, 18 ff.) 
and also an enumeration of the DharmaSastras (I, 29, 24 f,). 
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them* Among the AvatSras of Visnn, mention is made of those as 
Kapila, Valmiki, Vjasa and Baddha. iSiva sings a song in praise of 
Vibnu.^^ A section of considerable length (II, 54-58) contains rules 
for the cult of the Ganges (gafigadharmSh). The legend of the miraculous 
origin of Gane§a is told in the last chapter (II, 60). The last section 
deals with the duties of the castes and Asramas, the duties of women, the 
adoration of various gods, the festivals of the year, the worship of the 
sun, the moon and planets, with the Yugas, the origin of evil and 
wickedness in the world (III, 12) and with the intermixture of castes 
(III, 13-14). 

The Siva-Purana, which is said to consist of no less than 
twelve Samhitas, is one of the most voluminous Upapu- 
rapas.'** The Oaneka-Purana^^ and the Candl- or Gan^Aha- 
Purana are also Sivaite Upapuranas. The Sdmba- 

Purdrm is dedicated to the cult of the sun. The deeds of 

Visnu in the future age at the close of the Kali-Yuga are 
described in the Kalki-Purdtia.^'> The Kdlikd-Purdna 
treats of the deeds of the goddess Kali in her numerous forms, 
and of the worship dedicated to her. One chapter deals 
in detail with the animal and human sacrifices which should 
he offered to her. Curiously enough it also contains a chapter 
on politics. 

The majority of the Mahatmyas which are connected 
with or included in the Purapas and the UpapurSpas, is, on 


0 Sivagftnam (II, 44). Previously Ntlrada delivers a lecture to Vi^nu on the 
significance of the HSgas and llffigi^Is in the art of singing. 

’*) Eggeling, Ind. Olf. Cat. YI, p. 1311 ff. Editions of a giva-Purfina appeared in 
Bombay (1878, 1880, 1884), 

Aw/rec/if, Bodl. Oat., p. 78 f. ; Egyeliny 1. o., p. 1199. An edition appeared in 
Poona in 1876. In the Maudgala-T., too (Eggeling, 1. o., 1289 ff.), Gaijefia is worshipped as 
the highest deity. 

*) Eggeling}, c., p. 1202 ft. 

*) Eggeling 1. o., p. 1316 ff. A SSmba-Purfina was published in Bombay in 1886. 

®) Eggeling 1, o., p. 1188 f. Editions have appeared in Calcutta. 

’) Eggeling 1. c., p. 1189 if. Edition Bombay, 1891. 

*) The ohaptisr of blood” (rudhirftdhyaya) translated into English by W. C. 
Blaquiere in Asiatick Researches, Vol. 5 {4th ed„ London 1807)» p. 371 if. 
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the whole, inferior literature. They arose as hand-books for 
the Purohitas of the Tirthas praised in them, and tell legends 
which in part belong to tradition, and in part are inventions, 
with the purpose of proving the holiness of these places of 
pilgrimage. They describe, too, the ceremonies which the 
pilgrims are to perform and the route they are to follow. For 
this reason they are not unimportant from the point of view 
of the topography of India, Thus in particular, the Nila- 
the Kasmira-mahatmya, is an important work from 
the point of view of the history, legendary lore and topography 
of Kashmir.^* The Naga king Nila is a kind of cultural 
hero of Kashmir, and the work contains “ tlie doctrines of 
Nila” which he imparted to the Brahman Candradcva.'*’ 
It tells the legends of the primeval history of Kashmir (verses 
1-181), whereupon there is a description of the ceremonies 
and festivals prescribed by Nila. Many of these are the usual 
Brahmanical and Puranic rites, but we find some which are 
peculiar to Kashmir. Thus joyous festivals are celebrated 
with singing, music and drinking bouts at the New Year, on 
the first of the month Kartika, on which Kashmir is said to 
have arisen (v. 561 ff.), and then again on the occasion of the 
first fall of snow (v. 579 ff.). On the fifteenth day of the 
bright half of the month Vaisakha, the birthday of Buddha 
as an incarnation of Visnu is solemnly celebrated by 
the Brahmans ; a statue of Buddha is erected, Buddhist 
speeches are made and Buddhist monks are honoured 
fv. 809 ff.). The historian Kalba^a (about 1148 A.D.) 

drew on the Nllamata in his llajataranginl for the ancient 
history of Kashmir ; and he regarded it, as a venerable 


') NllamatapurSnain (S.inskrit Text) edited with Introduction etc. by Earn Lai 
Kdnjilal and Pandit Ja^ad-dhar Zadoo^ Lahore 1924 (Punjab Sanskrit Series). 

®) Cf, Bwhier, Report, p. 37 ff., LV ff. ; M. A. Stein, KaJhfl^ia’s llfljatarangi^T, 
Translated, I, p. 70 f.j II, p. 376 ff.j Pandit Anand Koul, JA8B 6, 1910, p. 196 ff. 

») Of. NUamata, vbb, 424 ff.j Rajatarangi?! 1, 182.184, 
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“ Puraija.” It must, therefore, be several centuries earlier 
than Kalhaija’s work. 

Among the offshoots of the Parana literature mention 
should also be made of the Nepalese Vamsavalis 
(“ Genealogies ”), which are partly Brahmanical and partly 
Buddhist, the Nepala-Mahat mya and the Vagvatl- 
Mahatmya, which claims to be part of a Pasupati-PurSDa.^^ 

Finally we here mention another work, which, though 
an epic and not a Purapa, nevertheless has the sectarian 
character of the Purapas; this is the Asvamedhika parvan 
of the Jaimini-Bharata,®^ i.e., of the Mahabharata- 
Samhita ascribed to Jaimini.'*’ This poem, written in 
the ornate style, describes the combats and adventures of 
the heroes Arjuna, Krspa etc., who accompanied the sacrificial 
steed destined for Yudhisthira’s horse-sacrifice, but it diverges 
greatly from the Mahabharata story. Besides, the narrative 
of the horse-sacrifice merely provides a welcome opportunity 
to insert numerous legends and tales of which there is not 
the slightest trace in the Mahabharata. A considerable 
section (Kusalavopakhyana, “ the episode of Kusa and Lava ”) 
contains a brief reproduction of the entire Ramayapa. Among 
other lands the heroes go the realm of the Amazons 


Kalhaigia callfl the work “Nilaraafca” (Rttiatarangi];iT I, 14 j 16) or “ Nilnpuraga” 
(L o. 1, 178). Bha^idarkavy Report 1883*8^, p, 44, mentions a MS, in which the work is 
described as a KasmTramfthatmya with the title Nilamata. The pandits of Kashmir 
usually call it “Nllamata-purSna.” 

*) 306 S. Mvi, Lo N^pal, AMG, Paris 1905, I, 193 ff., 201 ff., 205 ff. 

*) Editions published in Bombay, Poona and Calcutta. There are numerous MSS. 
Cf. Boltzmann^ Das Mahfibhftrata, 111, p. 37 ff.; Weber, HSS. Verz. I, p. Ill ff.* Aufrecht, 
Bodl. Oat., I, p. 4 ; Bggeling, Ind. Off. Oat. VI, p. 1169. 

♦) In the Mahftbhftrata (I, 63, 89 f.) it is related that VySsa taught the Mahftbha- 
rata to hia five pupils Sumantu, Jaimini, Paila, guka and Vai§ainp;^yana, and that each one 
of thee© published a Saiphit® of it. It is open to doubt, however, whether there 
was actually a complete Mahftbbftrata-Saiphit® by Jaimini and whether this 
Afivamedhikaparvan is the sole remnant of it. Talboys Wheeler, The History of India, 
London 1867, 1, 877, unwittingly reproduced the contents of the JaiminLAfivamedhika* 
parvan in the chapter on “ The Horse Sacrifice of Eaja Yodhisbthira/* 
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(stPlrajya) and we hear of the adventures which happened to 
them there. The story of CandrahSsa and Visays (Oandra- 
hSsopakhySna) is of importance in the literature of the 
world. It is a version of the story recurring so frequently 
in Indian (Buddhist and Jain) and in Western narrative 
literature, of a youth who has been horn under a lucky star 
and always escapes the infamous machinations of the wicked 
adversary who seeks his destruction. Finally the persecuted 
young man is made to deliver a letter ordering his own 
death ; when a maiden alters or exchanges the fatal letter, 
and becomes the bride of the youth, who attains to wealth 
or power, whilst the fate which had been destined for him 
befalls the adversary or the adversary’s son. Now the youth 
Candrahasa, in the Jaimini-Bharata was immune from all 
dangers solely because, from his childhood onwards, he was 
a devout worshipper of Visuu and always carried a Salagrama 
stone (the sacred symbol of Vi§nu) about with hira.®> The 


*) Told by T. Wheeler I, p. 622 ff. Text and German translation by A. Weher 
(IVTonatsberichto der preuss. Akademie der WissonBchaften 1869, pp. 10 ff.j 377 ff.)» who 
was the first to call attention to the Western parallels, and more recently by J. Schick, 
Corpus Hamleticum I, 1, Das Gluckskind rait dem Todesbrief, Orientalische Fasaungen, 
Berlin 1912, p, 107 ff. In this book Schick deals in detail with the Buddhist and Jain 
versions of this story (which will be dealt with in Vol. 11), the popular modern Indian 
versions and the Western Asiatic adaptations through the medium of which the story 
reached Europe. In Europe we find the story, among other places, in Chapt(3r XX of 
the Latin “Gesta Romanorum ” (cf. M. Qaster, JBAS 1910, p. 449 ff.), in Dasent’s Norse 
Tales (of. 0. H. Tawney in Ind. Ant. 10, 1881, p. 190 f.), in the French romance of the 
Emperor Constantine after whom Constantinople is named (cf. Joseph Jacobs in his 
Introduction to Old French Romances done into English by William Morris, London 1896, 
p. viii ff.) and in the story of Amleth by Saxo Grammaticus. Only the motif of the 
altered fatal letter has been adopted in Shakespeare's Hamlet.” In German the 
narrative is best known through Schiller's poem ” Der Gang nach dein Bisenhammer.” 
Cf. Th. Benfey, Pantsohatantra, I, 321, 340; B^Kuhn, in Byzantinische Zeitsohrift IV, 242 
ff. ; E. Gosquin, La legende dn page de sainte Elisabeth de Portugal, Paris 1912 
(Bxtrait de la Reviie dee questions historiques) . The earliest of all versions hi'herto 
known is that in the Chinese Tripi^aka (Ed, Chavannes, cinq cents contes et apologues 
bxtraite du Tripi^aka Ohinois I, No 46), which was translated into Chinese by Seng-honei 
who died in 280 A. D. 

») Among the Bhftf^vatas Oandrqhasa became a Vaie^ava saint, and in Nabhadasa’s 
Bhakt-M&la his story is narrated, as in the JaiminLBhArata, as that of the thirty-first 

74 
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conclusion of the legend takes the form of a glorification of 
the sacred stone and the tulasi plant, which is also sacred 
to V451U, in the extravagant style of the later Purapas. In 
the whole poem Krsija is not only a hero, hut is honoured as 
the god Visnu. He appears, as a helper, to all who appeal 
to him with love (bhakti). He works all manner of miracles, 
he restores a dead child to life, he feeds multitudes of munis 
with a single leaf of a vegetable, and so on, and whosoever 
beholds Krsua’s countenance, is freed from all his sins. 
Nothing definite can he said regarding the date of the Jaimini- 
Bharata, resp. its Asvamedhik&parvan. Judging by the 
nature of the Vi8p.u- worship appearing in the work, it is 
probably not earlier than the later works and sections of 
of the Pura^a literature. At any rate it is later than the 
BhSgavata-Puraija quoted at the end of the Candrahasa 
legend.’* 


THE TANTRA-LITERATURE. 

Samhitas, Agamas, Tantras. 

“ Tantric” influences have already been noticed in several 
of the later Puranas, namely isolated allusions to the cult 
of the Saktis, the female deities, considerable sections in the 
form of dialogues between Siva and Parvati and the occa- 
sional use of mystic syllables and formulas (mantras) and 


of the “ forty-two beloved ones of the Lord”; s. Grierson, JRAS 1910, p. 292 ff. Of. 
N, B. Qodahole, Tnd. Ant. 11, 1882, p. 84 ff. The story also occurs in KaSTrfim’s Bengali 
version of the Mahahhftraia (see Calcutta Review, December 1924, p. 480 If.). The motif 
of the changed “ letter of death ” alone occurs in folk-tales from Bengal, the Punjab, and 
Kashmir. Cf, Hatim’s Tales Kashmiri Stories and Songs by Sir Aurol Stein and Sir G. A, 
OriersoUt London 1923, p. 97, with Notes by W. Crooke, ib. p. xliv ff. 

*) The astrologer Varfthamihira (6th century A. D.) is mentioned in 66, 8. The 
scene of the story of Oandrahfiaa is laid in the South in the land of the Keralaa. A 
Canarese version of the Jaimini-Afivamodhikaparvan by the Brahmin Lak9ml§a is the 
most popular work in Canarese literature. Lak^imifia lived after 1585 and before 1724. 
Cf. P. Kanarose Literature (Heritage of Ipdia Series), 1921, p. 86 ff. and H. F, 
SSDMG 24, 1870, 809 fl. t 25, 22 ff. ; 27* 1873, 864 
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diagrams (yantras). Whereas, however, the Puraijas always 
maintain a certain connection with epic poetry, and are, as it 
were, a repertory of Indian legend poetry, the Tantras, and 
the Samhitas and Agamas, which differ from them but slight- 
ly, rather bear the stamp of purely theological works teaching 
the technicalities of the cult of certain sects together with 
their metaphysical and mystical principles. Strictly speak- 
ing, the “ Samhitas ” are the sacred books of the Vaispavas, 
the “ Agamas ” those of the Saivas and the “ Tantras ” those 
of the Saktas. However, there is no clear line of demarcation 
between the terms, and the expression “ Tantra ” is frequent- 
ly used as a general term for this class of works.’* 

As a matter of fact all these works really have character- 
istic features in common. Though they are not positively 
hostile to the Veda, they propound that the precepts of the 
Veda are too difficult for our age, and that, for this reason, 
an easier cult and an easier doctrine have been revealed in 
them. Moreover these sacred books are accessible not only 
to the higher castes, but to Madras and women too. On the 
other hand, it is true that they contain Secret Dojptrines 
which can only be obtained from a teacher (guru) after 
a ceremonial initiation (diksa), and which must not be com- 
municated to any uninitiated person.^* A complete Tantra (Sam- 
hita, Agama) should consist of four parts according to the 
four main themes treated, viz., (1) Jnana, “knowledge,” 


Thus the Vi§]p,uite Psdma-Saiphitft is also called Padma-Tantra. The “ sSttvatatp 
tantram ” mentioned in the Bhdgavata-P. 1, 8, 8 is probably the S&ttvata-Saiphita. 
Lak^mi-Tantra is a Vi^nuite work, and PfifioarStra- Agama is spoken of as well as 
PafiicarStra*Sai|ihita,s. Cf. Eliots Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 188 f. Tantra means 
“a system of doctrines,’* "a book,” i.e. “Bible ; ” Agama means “ tradition ” and Sa'^hita 
a “ collection of sacred texts.” 

*) “The Vedas, ^astras and PurSnas are like harlots accessible to all, but the Sivaite 
science is well concealed like a woman of good family.” {Avalon^ Principles of Tantra, I, 
p. ix.) In the Kulacu^Amaqii*Tantra, Ohapt, T, we read that the doctrine is not to 
bo communicated to any uninitiated person, not even to Vi§nu or to Brahman, The 
Kulfirpava-Tantra HI, 4 says : Vedas, PurS^as and fiastras may be propagated, but the 
Baiya and Sftkta Agamas are declared to be secret doctrines. 
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comprising actual philosophical doctrines, sometimes with 
a monotheistic bias, and sometimes leaning towards monism, 
but also a confused occultism including the “ knowing ” of 
the secret powers of the letters, syllables, formulas and 
figures (mantrasSstra, yantra^tra); (2) Yoga, i.e., “medi- 
tation, concentration,” also more especially with a view to 
acquiring magic powers, hence also “magic” (mayayoga); 
(3) Kriya, “action,” i.e., instructions for the making of 
idols and the construction * and consecration of temples; (4) 
Carya, “conduct,” i.e,, rules regarding rites and festivals, 
and social duties. Though in reality all these four branches 
are not treated in every single one of these works, they all 
contain a medley of philosophy and occultism, mysticism 
and magic, and ritual and ethics. 

Hitherto little is known about the Saiva-Agamas.*^ 
There are 28 Agamas, which are said to have been proclaimed 
by Siva himself after the creation of the world, and each 
Agama has a number of Upagamas. As we know scarcely 
anything of the contents of these works, we are not in a 
po8ition,to determine their date.** 

We have a little more information about the Samhitas 
of the Vispiuite Pancaratra sect.** Though the traditional 


Of. H, W, Schoineru^f Der (^aiva-SiddhAuta, Leipzig, 1912, p. 7 ff., a list of the 
28 Agamas ib. p. 14. Only fragments of 20 Agamas have been preserved. Portions of 
two Upftgainas, Mygendra and Pau^kara, are printed. Of. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
I r, p. 204 f . 

*) According to Svhomerus (1, c., p. 11 f.) the Agamas were used by TirumulAr and 
other Tamil poets as far back as the first or second century A. D., and would therefore 
originate in pre-Christian times. However, it is more likely that these poets should be 
assigned to the 9th century and the Agamas to the 7th or 8th century A.D. Cf. Farquhar, 
Outline, p. 198 ff, 

®) Especially by the researches of F. 0. dchrader, Introduction to the PililoarAtra and 
the Ahirbudhnya SaiphitA, Adyar, Madras, S, 1916. Of. A. Qovind<xcarya Svamin, JB,A8 1911, 
p. 936 £C.; Bhandarkar, Vaigi^avism, etc., p. 39 fiE.} Fliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, H, 
p. 194 flf.j Farquhar, Outline, p, 182 fif. There are various explanations of the name 
“Paficaritra,” it is probably connected with the Pahoar&tra^Sattra, a sacrifice lasting five 
days, which is taught in the Satapatha^Br&hmai^a. Of. Schrader, Lo., p. 28 ff.j Qovindacarya 
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list enumerates 108 Pancaratra-Samhitas, there is actually 
mention of more than 216, of which, however, only twelve 
have been published.^’ One of the earlier Samhit&s is 
the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita,®* a Kashmiri work which 
probably originated not long after the fourth century A. D.®' 

The work takes the form of a conversation between Ahirbudhnya, 
i,e., Siva and Narada. The smaller portion of the work is philosophical 
in content, and the greater portion occult.^) Several chapters deal with 
the Creation. When NSrada asks hotv it is that men hold such varied 
opinions regarding the Creation, Ahirbudhnya replies (Chap. 8) that it 
is due to various causes, (1) it is impossible to express the truth 
about the Absolute in the language of human beings, {^l) human beings 
often take various names to be various objects, (8) human beings 
vary in intelligence, and (4) the deity has an endless number of 
forms, of which the philosophers usually comprehend only one or another. 
In connection with the Creation Chapts. 12 and 13 give a very interest- 
ing survey of the sciences,^’ i.e,, the various systems of religion and 
philosophy. Then come the rules for the castes and Asramas. The pater- 
familias and the forest hermit attain to the heaven of Brahman, but the 
ascetic (sannyasin) is extinguished like a lamp (15, 26ff.). Chapt. 


Soo the lists in Sc/imcicr l.c., pp. 4-13. A list of 25 Pahcaratra “ Tantras ” is 
enumerated in the Agni-Purfina, Chapt. 39. Most of the published texts are difficult 
of access. A few extracts from the Sftttvata-Saiphita. are given by Schrader l.o., p. 149 ff. 
in translation. On the Padma-SaiphitS cf, Eggeling^ Jnd, Off. Oat. IV, p. 847 ff.j on 
t e Lak§mi-Tantra, in which Lak§mi is worshipped as the Sakti of Vi§^ii-Narayaija and 
the final oanse of the world, cf. Eggeling ib., p. 850 f. 

*) Edited for the Adyar Library by M.D. Edmdnujacaryay under the supervision of 
P. Otto Schrader, Adyar, Madras, S., 1916. This is the only critical edition of a 
Saiphita. 

*) As it is acquainted with the three great schools of Buddhism, and as the astrological 
term kora occurs (XI, 28), it cannot possibly have originated before the 4th century A.D, 
From its presentation of the Sfiqikhya system as a Sa9titantra (XII, 18 ff.) fickrader 
(ZDMG 68, 1914, 102 ff. j Introduction, p. 98 f.) concludes that it is earlier than 
16ya,rakr99a’s SAipkhyak^^rikA. As Uvarakry^a himself describes the Sftipkhya as a 
§a9(titautra, we might be justified in assuming that the Ahirbudhnya>SaiphitS and the 
SAipkbyakftrikS belong to about the same period. 

*) Of. the table of contents in Schrader, Introduction, p. 94 fif. 

On the philosophy of the PAfioarStras as connf»cted with the theory of the 
preatioUf s. Schrader, l.o., p. 26 ff. 
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16-19 deal with the mpterious significance of the letters of the alphabet. 
Chapt. 20 on begins with a fine description of the ideal Vaisnava 

teacher: He is not only to know the truth of the Veda and the Vedanta 
and be ever mindful of the ceremonies due to the gods and the fathers, but 
also he should be a non -speaker of evil speech, a non-doer of evil deeds, 
free from envy of the good fortune of others, full of sympathy for the 
misfortune of others, pitying all creatures, rejoicing at the joy of his 
neighbour, full o| admiration of the good man, forbearing towards the 
wicked, rich in asceticism, contentment and uprightness, devoted to Yoga 
and study, and he is not only to possess a detailed knowledge of the Pafica- 
rStra, the Tantras, Mantras and Yantras, but also the knowledge of the 
Highest Soul, and must be calm, passionless, having control over his senses, 
and born of a good family. Chapts. 21-27 then describe diagrams which 
are also to be used as amulets. Further chapters deal with the cult, the 
theory and practice of Yoga, the hundred and two magic weapons,^^ i,e,^ 
secret powers by which might can be attained. A few chapters deal with 
ceremonies to be performed by a king when in danger during time of war, 
in order to ensure victory. Sorcery forms the subject-matter of several 
chapters. An Appendix (Parisis^) contains a hymn of the thousand 
names of the divine Sudarsana. 

Though the Pancaratra-Samhitas probably originated in 
the North, the earliest of them perhaps dating from the 
6th-9th century it is mainly in the South that they 

circulated. One of the earlier of these Southern Saiphitas 
is the Is vara-sarnhita, quoted by Ramanuja’s teacher 
Yamuna, who died in about 1040 A.D. Ramanuja himself 
quotes the Pauskara^^ Parama and Sattvata-samhitas, 
On the other hand, the Brhadbrah ma-samhita,'^^ which 
is supposed to belong to the Narada-Pailcaratra, already 
contains prophecies regarding Ramanuja, and cannot, therefore, 


The Vi^^uite Dpaai^ada of those sects which worship Vigpu as Nrsiipha or EAma 
itt Mantras and Yantras, such as the Nrsinihatfipaniya-Upanij^ad (already commentated 
by Qau^apftda) and the Eamat&panfya-Upani^ad, possibly belong to the same period. 
Of. Farquhar, Outline, p. 188 fif. 

•) On the Pau^kara-Saiphita of. EgqvUng^ lud. Off, Cat, IV, p. 864 f. 

*) Published in AnSS No. 68. 
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be earlier than the 12th century. The Jnanamrtasara- 
samhita, which is published with the title “ Narad a- 
Pilncaratra,” and is entirely devoted to the glorification 
of Krsna and Radha, is quite a modern and apocryphal 
work. As the cult taught in this book agrees most with that 
of the Vallabhacarya sect, it appears to have been w'ritten 
a little before Vallabha at the beginning of the 16th 
century.^* 

However, when we speak of “ Tantras,” w^e think prima- 
rily of the sacred books of the Saktas, i.e., the worshippers 
of the Saktis or “energies ” conceived as female deities, or of 
the “Great Sakti,” the “ Great Mother,” the “Goddess” 
(Devi), who, in spite of her countless names (Durga, Kali, 
Capda etc.), is only one, the one “ Highest Queen ” (Para- 
mesvarl). To an even greater degree than is the case wnth 
other forms of Hinduism, Saktism, the religion of the Saktas, 
presents a curious medley of the highest and lowest, the 
sublimest and the basest conceptions ever thought out by the 
mind of man. In Saktism and its sacred books, the Tantras, we 
find the loftiest ideas on the Deity and profound philo.sophi- 
cal speculations side by side with the wildest superstition and 
the most confused occultism ; and side by side with a faultless 
social code of morality and rigid asceticism, we see a cult 
disfigured by wild orgies inculcating extremely reprehensible 
morals. In former years people laid stress only on the worst 
aspects of this religion or else deemed it best to enshroud this 
episode in the development of Indian religion in the charitable 
veil of oblivion.'” It is Sir John Woodroffe (under the 


Ed. by K. M. Banerjea^ Bibl. Ind. 1866, Translated in 8BH, Vol. 23, 1921. 
Cf. A. Roussel, Etude du Bfificarfitra in Melanges Charles de Harlez, Leyde, 1896, 
p. 261 fP. 

*) See Bhandarkar, Vai^ijavisin etc., p. 40 f. 

*) Cf. H. H* Wilson, Works, Vol. I, pp. 240-265; M. Monier •'Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hinduism, 4th Ed., London 1801, p. 180 ff.; A. Barih, The Religions of India, 2Dd 
Ed., London 1889, p. 199 ff,; h'handarkar, Vai^^avism etc., p. 142 ff, 
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pseudonym of Arthur Avalon) who, by a series of essays 
and the publication of the most important Tantra texts, has 
enabled us to form a just judgment and an objective historical 
idea of this religion and its literature.*’ 

A few of the Tantras themselves say that there are 64 
Tantras, or 64 Tantras each, in three different parts of the 
World.®’ However, the number of Tantras existing in 
manuscripts is far larger.®’ Their original home seems to 
have been Bengal, whence they spread throughout Assam and 
Nepal, and even beyond India to Tibet and China through the 
agency of Buddhism. In reality they are known throughout 
the length and breadth of India, even in Kashmir and the 
South. As a rule the Tantras take the form of dialogues 
between Siva and Parvatl; when the goddess asks the ques- 
tions like a pupil and Siva replies like a teacher, they are 
called “ Agamas ” : when the goddess is the teacher and 
answers Siva’s questions, they are called “ Nigamas.” 

The class of Agamas includes the very popular and 
widely known Mahanirvana-tantra,*’ in which we see 


A. Avalon, Principles of Tantra, Part I, London 1914, Part II, 1916 j Sir John 
Woodroffe, Shakti and Sh&kta, 2ad Ed., Madras and London 1920, and tho Introductions 
to tho translation of the MahJlnirviija-Tantra and to the “ Tantrik Texts ” edited by 
him. Of. also N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, 1915, p. 180 ff.j Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
II, p. 274 tS.f and Farquhar, Outline, pp. 199 ff., 266 ff. 

*) Avalon, Tantrik Texts, Vol. I, Introduction, 

®) Numerous Tantras have been catalogued and described by Haraprasad iSdstrt, 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Second Series I, Calcutta 1900, pp. xxiv-xxxvii ; Catalogue of 
Palm-Leaf and Selected Paper MSS, belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, Calcutta, 
1905, pp. Ivii-lxxxi; Eeport II, 7 ff., ll f.j M. Eanj/ac^ary a, Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, Vols. XII and XTII, 
On the Tantras in Malabar s. K. Ramavarma Baja, JRAS 1910, p. 636. Of. also Wilson, 
Works, II, 77 ff.; Aufrecht, Bodl-Cat. I, p. 88 ff.; Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat. IV, p. 844 ff.j 
Bhandarhar, Eeport 1883-84, p. 87 ff. 

*) " The great work which enjoys a popularity next perhaps to the Bhagavadgltff,” 
says Baraprasadt Notices I, p. xxxiv. Several editions have appeared in Calcutta, the 
first being in 1876 by the Adi Brahma Samaj. A Prose English Translation by M. N. Dutt, 
Calcutta 1900. Tantra of the Great Liberation (Mahanirvfipa Tantra), a Translation from 
tho Sanskrit, with Introduction and Commentary by A. Avalon, London 1918. The work 
«eem8 to have been written in Bengal, because in VI, 7i3, It recommends throe species of 
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the best aspect of Saktism. Though it is not an ancient 
work, it is an example of the superior Tantras, and as such 
we may accord somewhat more detailed treatment to it, 
because the same thoughts also occur in the earlier works of 
this nature, and much has been taken literally from earlier 
Tantras. 

This Tantra speaks of the Brahraan, the highest divine principle, in the 
same expressions as the Upanisads. Now according to the doctrines of 
the Sakta philosophers the Brahman is nothing but the eternal and prime- 
val force (Sakti), out of which all things have been created. Sakti, 
Energy/^ is not only feminine as far as grammar is concerned, for all 
human experience teaches that all life is born from the womb of woman, 
from the mother. Hence these Indian thinkers believed that the concep- 
tion of the Highest Deity, the loftiest creative principle, must be made 
comprehensible to the human mind, not by the word “ Father but by the 
word Mother.’’ Just as every human being calls upon his mother in his 
sorest distress, the great mother of the universe is the sole being who can 
remove the great misery of existence, D All the philosophical conceptions 

to which language has assigned the feminine gender — first and foremost 
pfakrti, primeval matter, which is identical with J5akti — as well as all 
the mythological figures which popular belief imagined as being female — 
Parvatl, Siva’s consort, also called Uma, Durga, Kali, etc., and Laki^ral, 
Visnu’s consort, or Radha, the beloved of Krsna — become divine mothers. 
In reality all these are but different names for the one great universal 
mother, Jaganmata, “ the mother of all living creatures.’^ The Indian 
mind had long been accustomed to recognise the unity of what appears 
in manifold forms. Just as one moon is reflected in innumerable waters, 
thus Devi, the Goddess,” by whatever other name she may be 
described, is the embodiment of all the gods and all the ‘'energies” 
(iaktis) of the gods. In her are Brahman, the Creator, and his Sakti, 
in her are Visnu, the Preserver, and his Sakti, in her too, is 6§iva as 
Mahakala, “ the great Father Time,” the great Destroyer ; as she herself 


tish for the sacrifice, which are found especially in Bengal (s. Eliot, Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism, JI, 278 note 4). Farqw/iar (Outline, p. 354 f. ) regards it as quite a modern work, 
not earlier than the eighteenth century (?). The Nirvffga- Tantra, in which Badha is 
glorified as the wife of Vi^^u, is an entirely different work, s. HarapraaM l.c. 

*) Avalon, Principles of Tantra 1, p. 8, 
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devours the latter, she is also Adya Kalika, the primeval Kali,*' and 
as a great sorceress,^’ MahayoginI, she is at the same time the 
female Creator, Preserver and Destroyer of the world. She is also the 
mother of Mahakala, who, drunk with wine pressed from the Madhuka 
blossoms, dances before her. Since the Highest Deity is a woman, 

every woman is regarded as an incarnation of this Deity. Devi, the 
Goddess,^' is in every female creature. This conception it was which led to 
a cult of women, which, though in some circles it assumed the form of wild 
orgies, could, and no doubt did appear also in a purer and ennobled form. 

The cult of Devi, the Goddess, who is the joyous creative principle of 
nature, includes the Five Essentials’’ f Pahcatattva) by which man 
enjoys his existence, preserves his life and obtains issue : Intoxicating drink 
{madya) which is “ the great medicine for humanity, helping it to forget 
deep sorrows, and is the cause of joy meat {mama) of the beasts bred in 
villages, in the air, or forest, which is nourishing, and increases intelligence, 
energy and strength ; fish {mnts^a) which is pleasing and of good taste, 
and increases the generative power of man ” ; delicacies of parched food 
(mudrd) which is easily obtainable, grown in the earth, and is the root of 
the life of the three worlds”; and fifthly sexual union {maifkuna) which 
is “ the cause of intense pleasure to all living things, is the origin of all 
creatures, arid the root of the world which is without either beginning or 
end,” However, these “five essentials ” may only be used in the circle 
(cahra) of the initiated, and even then only after they have been “ purified ” 
by sacred formulas and ceremonies. In these “ circles ” of initiated men and 
women, in which each man has his “iSakti” on his left hand,^) there are 
no distinctions of caste, but evil and unbelieving persons cannot be admitted 
into the “ circle,” Neither is there to be any abuse of the “ five essentials.” 
He who drinks immoderately, is no true devotee of the Devi. In the 
sinful Kali ag e a man is to enjoy only his own wife as a “ Sakti.” If a 
householder is unable to control bis senses, sweet things (milk, sugar, 
honey) shall be used instead of intoxicating drink, and the worship of the 


') Mahfinirvav’i-T. IV, 29-31 ; V. 141. 

As all the “five essentials ” begin with an “ m,” they are also called “the fivre 

tu 8. 

») MahSnirvSoa-T. VII, 103 ff. (Avalon's Transl., p. 166). Detailed description of 
the “ five essentials,** VI, 1 ff. 

*) Even in the Satapatba-Brfthma^a {VIII, 4, 4, 11) we already read that “the 
woman’s place is on the left ” of the man. Hence most probably comes the term 
v5mScttfrt,“ left-hand ritual/’ for this hind of “onlt in the circle” (cakrapSja), 
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lotus feet of the goddess shall take the place of sexual union. It is 
true that the hero (tnra)^ i.e., he who has secret powers and is suited to 
be a Sadhaka or sorcerer’^ is entitled to unite himself in the “ circle to 
a ^^Sakti who is not his wife. He has only to make her his wife^^ by 
a ceremony prescribed especially for this purpose. It is only in the highest 
heavenly state {clivyahhava)y i.e., in the case of the saint who has 
completely overcome earthly things, that purely symbolical acts take the 
place of the ‘^five essentials. 

The cult of the Devi attaches especial importance to Mantras, i,e., 
prayers and formulas, and Bijas, t,e., syllables of mysterious significance, 
such as ^'aim, ” klim, brim, etc.; as well as Yantras, t,e., 
diagrams of mysterious significance, drawn on metal, paper or other 
material, Mudras, i,e. especial positions of the fingers and movements of 
the hands, and Nyasas. The last-named consist of placing the finger- 
tips and the palm of the right hand on the various parts of the body, whilst 
reciting certain mantras, in order thus to imbue one^s body with the life of 
the Devl.’^^ By using all these means, the worshipper causes the deity to 
show goodwill towards him, he compels the deity into his service, and 
becomes a Sadhaka, a sorcerer : for Sddhanay sorcery, is oije of the 
principal aims, though not the final goal of the worship of the Devi. 

This final goal is that of all Indian sects and systems of religion, 
namely Moksa or salvation, the becoming one with the deity in 
MahSnirvaiia, the ‘‘great extinction. The perfect saint, the 
Kaula, who sees everything in the Brahman and the Brahman in 
everything, whether he fulfil the rites laid down in the Tantras or not, 
attains this state even in this life, and is “ released though living.” 
{tflvanmukta).^'^ However, the path of salvation can only be found 
through the Tantras ; for the Veda, the Sm^^ti, the Puranas and the Itihasas, 


») Mahariirvff^ia.T. VI, 14 ff.; 180 &. VIll, 171 £f., 190 ff. . 

®) The distinction of the throe classes of mankind : pa$u, “ the animal,” “ the 
brutish man,” vira, “ the hero” and divya^ “the heavenly one,” occurs very frequently 
in all the Tantras. It is not quite clear what paiu means ; for a paau is not necessarily a 
stupid or bad man. The term appears to be applicable to a person who is not suited to 
comprehend occult matters. Of. Avalon, Tanfcra of the Great Liberation, Introduction, 
p. Ixv £E. 

*) Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism II, p, 275, compares the Nyasa with the 
Christian sign of the Cross, and points out further analogies between the Tantric and 
the Christian ritual. 

•) Mahftairvftpa^T. X, 209 ff. Kaula or Kaulika is “ one who belongs to the family 
{lida) of the goddess KSH.” Of. Haraprasada ^dvtri. Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 1| pp. 
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all these were the sacred books of bygone periods of the world^s existence, 
whereas the Tantras were revealed by Siva for the welfare of humanity, for 
our present evil age, the Kali period (T, 20 ff.). In this way the Tantras 
describe themselves as comparatively modern works. In this age Vedie 
and other rites and prayers are of no avail, but only the mantras and 
ceremonies taught in the Tantras are of value (II, I fE.). Just as the cult 
of the Devi leads to the grossest material issues by means of sorcery, as well 
as to the loftiest ideal of NirvSna, even so the sensual and spiritual elements 
are well mixed in the cult itself. 

There is a meditation on the Devi, which is characteristic of the above. 
It is taught in the following manner : The devotee first offers Devi spiritual 
adoration by bestowing the lotus of his heart as her throne, the nectar which 
trickles from the petals of this lotus-flower as water wherein to wash her feet, 
his mind as a gift of honour, the restlessness of his senses and his thoughts 
as a dance, selflessness, passionlessness, etc., as flowers, but afterwards — 
sacrifices to the Devi an ocean of intoxicating drink, a mountain of meat 
and fried fishes, a heap of parched dainties in milk with sugar and butter, 
the nectar of the woman flower {strip u§pn) and the water which has 
been used for washing the Sakti.*^ Besides the five essentials’’ and 
other elements of a most sensual cult and one based upon the intoxication of 
the senses, from which even bells, incense, flowers, candles and rosaries are 
not missing, there is also calm meditation on the deity {dhtjana). In like 
manner, beside mantras which are devoid of all meaning and insipid, we find 
such beautiful lines as for instance V, 156 : O Adya Kali, thou who 
dwellest in the inmost soul of all, wjho art the inmost light, O Mother I 
Accept this the prayer of my heart. I bow down before thee.” 

Along with the Tantric ritual, the Mahanirvana-Tantra 
also teaches a philosophy which is little different from the 
orthodox systems of the Vedanta and Samkhya,^^ and 


xxvi, xxxiii. For a different interpretation, s. A uaZon, Tantrik Texts, Vol. IV, Introduc- 
tion, where Kaula is derived from Kiila in the seuse of ” community” or “ combination of 
soul, knowledge and universe.” The Tantras speak of the Kaula sometimes as the 
loftiest sage and sometimes as a person to whom all is permitted as regards the “ five 
essentials." The last verso of Ohapt. X of the dfiftnatantra teaches that only Brahmins 
of the fourth ASraraa may fulfil “the left-hand cult,” whilst householders may perform 
only the “right-hand cult." (Haraprasada SSstrl 1. c., pp. xxxi, 126). 

D Mahftnirvai?a.T. V, 189-161. 

*) On the philosophy of the Tantras see S. Da» Oupta in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
Silver Jubilee Vol. Ill, 1, 1922, p. 268 ff. 
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which is at times recognisable even in that chaos of non- 
sensical incantations. As regards the ethics, the doctrine of 
the duties in Chapter VIII of the Mahanirvana-Tantra 
reminds us at every turn of Manu’s Law-book, the Bhagavad- 
glta and the Buddhist sermons. Though there are no caste 
distinctions in the actual Sakta ritual, all castes and sexes 
being accounted equal, the castes are nevertheless recognised 
in agreement with Brahmanism, except that in addition to the 
usual four castes a fifth one is added, namely that of the 
Samanyas, which arose through the mingling of the four 
older castes. Whilst Manu has four As'ramas or stages of 
life, our Tantra teaches that in the Kali epoch there are only 
two Asramas, the state of the householder and that of the 
ascetic. For the rest, all which is taught here about duties 
to one’s parents, to wife and child, to relatives and to one’s 
fellow men in general, might be found exactly the same in 
any other religious book or even in a secular manual of mora- 
lity. We quote only a few verses from this Chapter VIII by 
way of example ; 

A householder should be devoted to the contemplation of Brahman 
and possessed of the knowledge of Brahman, and should consign whatever 
he does to Brahman. (23) 

He should not tell an untruth, or practise deceit, and should ever be 
engaged in the worship of the Devatas and guests. (24) 

Regarding his father and mother as two visible incarnate deities, 
he should ever and by every means in his power serve them. (2.5) 

Even if the vital breath were to reach his throat, the householder 
should not eat without first feeding his mother, father, son, wife, guest and 
brother. (33) 

The householder should never punish his wife, but should cherish her 
like a mother. If she is virtuous and devoted to her husband, he should 
never forsake her even in times of greatest misfortune. (39) 

A father should fondle and nurture his sons until their fourth year, and 
then until their sixteenth they should be taught learning and their 


) even if he were about to die of hunger. 
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duties. (4-5) Up to their twentieth year they should be kept engaged in 
household duties, and thenceforward, considering them as equals, he should 
ever show affection towards them. (46) In the same manner a daughter 
should be cherished and educated with great care, and then given away 
with money and jewels to a wise husband. (47) 

The man who has dedicated tanks, planted trees, built rest-houses 
on the roadside, or bridges, has conquered the three worlds. (66) That man 
who is the happines»y of his mother and father, to whom his friends are 
devoted, and whose fame is sung by men, he is the conqueror of the three 
worlds. (64) He whose aim is truth, whose charity is ever for the poor, 
who has mastered lust and anger, by him are the three worlds 
conquered. (65) 

The duties of the separate castes as well as the duties of the king, as 
prescribed here, do not greatly differ from those laid down by Manu. The 
value of family life is put very high. Thus there is a strict injunction 
that no man who has children, wives or other near relatives to support, 
shall devote himself to the ascetic life. Incomplete agreement with 
the regulations in the brahmanical texts, Chapter IX describes the 
“ sacraments (samskaras) from conception till marriage, and Chapter X 
similarly gives instructions for the burial of the dead and the cult of 
the departed (sradd/ias), A peculiarity of the Saktas as regards marriage 
is that, in addition to the Brahm^ma,n'ia,ge, for which the brahmanical 
rules provide, there is also a &/t?a-marriage, ^.(?., a kind of marriage for a 
certain time, which is only permitted to members of the circle {cakra) of 
the initiated.®^ However, the children of such marriages are not legiti- 
mate and cannot inherit. This shows to how great an extent brahma- 
nical law is valid for the Saktas too. Thus also the section on civil 
and criminal law in Chapters XI and XII agrees in essentials with 
Manu. 

Nevertheless the Kauladharma which is recited in the Tantra, is 
declared in extravagant terms to be the best of all religions, and the adora- 
tion of the Kula saint is praised as supremely meritorious. In words 
similar to those of a famous Buddhist text we read in our Tantra ; As 


Translated by Avalon^ pp. 161 f.» 163, 166 f,* 

®) Tr the KautiUya^Artbaiastra II, 1, 19 (p. 48) a fine is prescribed for him who 
becomes an ascetic without first having provided for his wife and children. 

*) See above p. 696. 
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the footmarks of all animals disappear in the footmark of the elephant, so 
do all other Dharmas disappear in the Kula-Dharma/^ 

One of the principal works of the Kaulas, i.e., the^ most 
advanced of the Saktas, is the Kularnava-Tantra,^^ which 
teaches that there are six forms of life (acara),*’^ which are 
but an introduction to the Kulacara, and that release from 
suffering, and the highest salvation can only be attained 
through the Kulacara or Kula-Dharma. 

When the Devi asks : “ Whereby is release from suffering to be 
attained Siva replies: Only through the knowledge of the Unity; for 
the creatures, surrounded by Maya, are but as sparks emanating from the 
fire of Brahman. There are people who boast of their knowledge of 
Brahman, smear their bodies with ashes, and practise asceticism, but are 
yet only devoted to the pleasures of their senses. Asses and other 
animals, go about naked without shame, whether they dwell in the house 
or in the forest: does this make them Yogins?^^ (I, 79). In order to 
become a Kaula a man should avoid all external things and strive only for 
true knowledge. Hitual and asceticism are of value only as long as a man 
has not yet recognised the truth. The Kula-Dharma is Yo^a (meditation) 
as well as B/io^a (enjoyment), but only for the man who has purified his 
mind and has control over his senses. We can well understand the state- 
ment, so often repeated in the Tantras, that it is easier to ride on a drawn 
sword than to be a true Kaula, when in one and the same book we find, 
not only doctrines on the true knowledge of the Brahman and Yoga, but 
also the minutest details concerning the preparation of twelve kinds of 
intoxicating drinks and everything connected with the five essentials, 
which bestow bhukti (enjoyment) and mnkti (salvation) at the same time.'^^ 
The Brahmin,’^ we read, should drink at all times, the warrior at the 
beginning of the battle, the Vaisya when purchasing cows, the Sudra when 


*) Mahanirv-T. XIV, 180, transl. Avalon^ p. 350, Cf. Majjhimanikflya 28 (at the 
beginning). 

*) Ed. by Taranath Vidyaratna in Tantrik Texts, Vol. V, 1917. 

3) These are VedacSra, Vai^navficara, gaivacSra, Dak^i^flcflra, VamScara, SiddhSnta- 
cara (or Togacara). Of. Avalo7i^ Tantra of the Great Liberation, Introduction, p. Ixxviii ft. 

*) Though the surd drink is extolled in the most extravagant fashion (V, 38 f.), the 
others are also recommended (V, 30). The eating of meat at the Kulajpuja is a permia- 
gible exception to the rule of non-killing (ahi>8a). 
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performing the funeral sacrifices ” (V, 84). On the other hand, when 
these and similar rules have been formulated, we again read that true 
drinking is the union of Kundalinl Sakti with Ciccandra (‘^moon of 
thought others being merely imbibers of intoxicants, that the 

true flesh-eater is he who merges his thought in the highest Being, 
and a true fish-eater is he who curbs his senses and unites them 
with the Atman — ‘^others merely kill animals and that true maithuna 
is the union of the highest Sakti or Kuncjalinl with the Atman — others are 
merely slaves to women.” This comes at the close of Chapter V. In Chapter 
VII, however, the necessity of drink in the cult of Sakti is again em- 
phasized. It is true that one should only drink in moderation, but this 
moderation is reckoned very liberally: As long as the eye, the understand- 
ing, speech and the body do not become unsteady, a man may continue 
drinking, but drink taken in excess of this is the drinking of a brute beast” 
(VII, 97). Though it is true that only the initiated are allowed to drink, 
it is to them that the oft-quoted maxim is addressed: He is to drink, 
drink and drink again, till he falls to the ground, and when he has 
arisen, he is to drink yet again — then there will be no rebirth ” 
(VII, 100). 


Another oft-quoted work of the Kaula School of the 
Saktas is the “Head jewel of the Kula,” Kulacudamani/^ 
an example of a Nigama in which Devi proclaims the doctrine 
and Siva listens in the character of a pupil. In reality 
Siva and Devi are one, and the latter says at the end 
of the book : 

‘^Thou appcarest now as the father, now in the form of the teacher, 

then thou beeomest the son, then again a pupil Everything whatever 

exists in the world, consists of Siva and Sakti. Thou, O God of gods, 
art all, and I, too, am all to all eternity. Thou art the teacher when I 


') The saying occurs frequently in the Tantraa. According to Avalon these and 
similar verses do not rofor to actual drinking, but to the symbolical “ drinking ” of 
the Yoga. This, however, is difficult to believe 

®) Ed. by Girisha Chandra Vedantaiirtha^ with an Introduction by A. K. Maitra 
in Tantrik Texts, Vol. IV, 1915. The ritual of the Kaulas is also treated in the Nitya^odaii- 
Tantra, which is a part of the Vumakeivara-l antra (publ. in AnSS Vol. 66, 1908) and the 
AdUvaracaritra, an analysis of which is given by L. Bualt (SIFI Vol. 7). 
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am the pupil, but then there shall be no distinction. Therefore be thou 
the teacher, O Lord, and I shall be thy Pupil, O Highest Lord I 

The work begins with an enumeration of the Kulasundarls or Devis, 
and then describes the worship of the Saktis with Yantras as well as 
meditations on the unity of the Great Mother. Instruction ^ are given 
for the worship not only of one’s own wife but also for that of an outside 
6akti.” He who would be admitted to the Cakra rites, must first 
have walked in the path of the love of God (bhaktimarga) according to 
Vai§navism, and he must be good and patient to others. The last three 
chapters deal solely with magic. 

One of the more important texts of the Tantras is 
the Prapahcasar a-Tantra,‘^ which is ascribed to ilie 
philosopher Sankara or the god Siva in his incarnation as 
Sankara. Though the name Sankara appears not infrequent- 
ly in the Tantra literature, it is by no means certain that 
the texts attributed to him w^ere really his work. Frapauca 
means ‘‘the expansion,” “the expanded universe,” hence 
Prapanoasara^ “the Essence of the Universe.” 

The work begins with an account of the Creation. This is 
followed by treatises on chronology, embryology, anatomy, [)hysiology 
and psychology, which are no more “scientific ” than the succeeding 
chapters on the occult doctrines of Kury.^alinl and the secret significance 
of the Sanskrit alphabet and the Bjjas. According to the general teach- 
ing of the Tantras the human organism is a microcosm, a miniature copy 
of the universe, and contains countless canals {nadl) througli which some 
secret power flows through the body. Connected with these canals there 
are six great centres (cakra) lying one above the other^ which are also 
furnished with occult powers. The lowest and most important of these 
centres contains the Brahman in the form of a Lihga, and coiled round 
this Linga like a serpent, lies the »^akti called KunOalinl.'^f This 


*) Ed. bj Tfiranatha Vidyciratna in Tantrik Texts, Vol. Ill, 1914. The author 
Sankara is aupposeri to be identical with the commentator of the NfsimhapurvatSpanTya- 
Upanl^ad. Cf. Vidhushekhara Bhattdchajyn, Ind. Hist. Qii. I. 1925, p. 120. 

*) On the Creation theories of the Tantras s. J. G. Woodroffe, Creation as explained 
in the Tantra (read at the Silver Jubilee of the Chaitanya Library, Calcutta, 1915). 

®) Ku^dalini/* the coiled one." The theorj’^ of the Nffdls and Cakras is also to be 
found in the VarSha-Upanisad V, 22 ff. and in the Sancjilya-Upani^ad (Yoga Upanishads 
ed. Mahadeva Sastri, pp. 605 f , 618 ff ). 

76 
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Kuntjalinl is forced up into the highest centre by SSdhana and Yoga, 
and then salvation is attained. The Bijas and Mantras/ > that is, the 
letters and syllables and the formulas composed from them, in all of 
which, according to an ancient doctrine already foreshadowed in the 
BrShmaiias and Upanisads,^^ a potent influence on the human organism 
and the universe lies concealed, are means to the attainment of the highest 
perfections {siddhi). 

The chapters on the ritual for the consecration (diksa), the worship 
of the mothers and the meditations on the Devi are of considerable signi- 
ficance from the point of view of the history of religion. The very 
prominent part played in the whole of this cult by the erotic element 
is exemplified in IX, 23 ff., where it is described how the wives of the 
gods, demons and demigods, compelled by Mantras, come to the sorcerer 
“ scattering their ornaments in the intoxication of love, letting their 
silken draperies slip down, enveloping their forms in the net of their 
flying tress(‘S, their every limb quivering with intolerable torments of 
love, the drops of sweat falling like pearls over their thighs, bosom and 

armpits, torn by the arrows of the love god, their bodies immersed 

in the ocean of the passion of love, their lips tossed by the tempest of 
their deep-drawn breatl/’ etc. Chapter XVIII teaches the Mantras and 
Dhyanas (meditations) for the worslnp of the love god and his Saktis, 
and the union of man and woman is presented as a mystical union of the 
ego {ahamkara) with knowledge [Btiddhi) and as a holy act of sacrifice. 
If the man honours his beloved wife in this manner, then, wounded by 
tlie arrows of the love god, she will follow him as a shadow even into 
the other world (XVIII, 3'5). Chapter XXVIII is dedicated to 
Ardhanarls vara, the god who is half female — the right half of 
his body is in the form of Siva who is represented as a wild-looking 
man, and the left half is his v^akli, represented as a voluptuous woman. 
Chapter XXXIII, with which the work originally seems to have closed, 
devotes its first part to a description of ceremonies to prevent childlessness, 


*) The monosyllabic meaningless sounds such as “ hniji,” “Snip,’* “kriip,” “phat,” 
s#c., are Bija, ‘’seeds,*’ because they are the seed from which the fruit of magic powers 
(siddhi) is produced, and because they are the “ seed *’ of the Mantras. Of. Avalon ^ The 
Tantra of the Great Liberation, Introd. p. Ixxxiii ff. 

*) There is considerable truth in the contention of B. L. Mukherji (in Woodrojffe^ 
Shakti and Bh&ktas, p. 441 f.) that the occultism of the Tantras is already foreshadowed 
n the Brftbmanas, aud that allusions to sexual intercourse play a prominent part in the 
symbolism of iho Brahma^as as well as m the Tantras, 
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which is the result of carelessness in the worship of the gods and of 
scorning the wife. The second part deals with the relationship between 
teacher and pupil, which is of paramount importance in tlie Sakti religion. 

The ritual and the Mantras described in ihis Tantra are not limited 
to the worship of the various forms of Devi and Siva, but frequently 
also Visnu and his avataras are referred to. Chapter XXXVI contains 
a reflection on Visnu Trailokyamohana (“ the confounder of the triple 
world”). This description is replete with sensual fire : Visnu shines like 
millions of suns and is of supreme beauty. Full of kindness his glance 
rests upon Sri his consort, who embraces him lovingly. She, too, is 
incomparably beautiful. All the gods and demons and their wives do 
honour to the lofty, divine couple; but the divine women press around 
Vi.snu full of the fiery longing of love, and exclaim : “ Be our consort, 
our refuge, O highest Lord ! ” * ) 

The first part of the Tantraraja-Tantra bearing the 
proud title ” king of Tantras ” treats of the Sriyantra, 
the ‘‘ famous diagram,” which consists of nine triangles and 
nine circles cleverly drawn one within the other and each 
one of which has a special mystical significance. By medi- 
tation with the aid of this Sriyantra one attains knowledge 
of the Unity, i.e., the knowledge that everything in the 
world is one with the I)evi. The Kalivilasa-Tantra,^’ 
which belongs to the “ prohibited ” Tantras, i.e., those which 
are valid not for our age but only for a bygone period, is a 
later text. The attitude adopted towards the Pancatattva 
ritual is very ambiguous indeed. All that we can glean 
clearly from the text is that there were two different schools 
of Saktas, one of which condemned this ritual, while the 
other considered it as compulsory. A. few chapters deal 
with KrsDa as the lover of Eadha, who is identical with the 


XXXVI, 36-47, trauBlatcd by Avalon in the Introduction, p. 61 

This one alone (Fart I, Chapteis I-XVIXI) has been published by M. Lalc^mnna 
ShAstri in Tantrik Teicts, Vol. VIII, 1918. 

») Ed. by Pftrvat! Chara^a Tarkaftrtha in Tantrik Texts, Vol. VI, 1917. One chapter 
contains a Mantra in a dialect which is a mixture of Assamese and East Bengali, another 
contains Mantras with the words written backwards. 
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goddess Kali. The Jiianaruava-Tantra” deals with the 
various kinds of Tantra ritual and the meditations on the 
various forms of Devi. The Kumarlpujana, the worship of 
young maidens, is described as the highest sacrifice. The 
Saradatilaka-Tantra/^ written by Laksma^a Desika in 
the 11th century, begins with a theory of the Creation and the 
origin of human speech, but treats chiefly of Mantras, 
Yantras, and magic. 

In addition to the actual “revealed ” Tantras there are 
innumerable manuals on separate branches of Tantrie ritual 
and great collections compiled from the various Tantras.*^ 

The earliest Nepalese manuscripts of Tantras date from 
the seventh to the ninth century,®^ and it is not very likely 
that this literature originated further back than the fifth or 
sixth century. Even in the latest portions of the Mahabha- 
rata, with their frequent allusions to Itihasas and Puranas, 
there is never mention of Tantras, and the Amarakosa, among 
the meanings of the word “ tantra” does not give that of a 


■) Published iuAfiSS No. 09, 1912. 

All analysis of its coutonts by A. .U. Emny, JAOSi23, 1902, p. 65 fC. Of. Farquhar, 
Oiitlino, p, 267. 

Thus tlioro are glossaries and dictionaries to explain the mysterious significanco 
of tlio letters, Bijas and Mantras, as well as the Mudrae or positions of the fingers to be 
obsorved with the Yoga. A few of these texts (MantrabhidhS-na from the Rudrayamala, 
Ek&k^urakoya by Puru^ottamadeva, Bijauighantu by Bhairava, Matfkaiiighan^us by Mahi- 
dhara and by MSidliava, Mudrauighaj;itu from the Tarnakesvara ‘Tantra) are published by 
A. Avalon, Taiitrik Texts, Vol. I, 1913. Cf, also Th. Zuchariiv^ Die iiidischen WOrtorbiicher 
(Grundriss I, 3 B, 1897) para. 27, and Leumann, OC VI, Leyden, Vol. Ill, p. 589 ff. The 
six centres (cakra) and the Kupdalini are treated in the Satcakranirupaija from the 
Sritattvacinlama^i by Pur^ananda SvamT and the Padukapaficaka, both published by 
TMuatha Vidyaratna in Tautrik Texts, Vol. II, 1913 and translated into English by A. 
Avalon, The Serpent Power, 2nd. ed, Madras 1924. 

*) Thus the Tautrasam uccuy a, very popular in Malabar, written by NSraya^ia 
of the Jayanta-mangela family of N, Travancoro about 1426 A.D., published by T. (?ttna* 
pati iSdstrl in TSS Noa. 67 and 71. 

= ) A Kubjiktimata*Tantra is said to date from the 7th century, and a Nievfisatattva* 
Saiphita from the 8th century. A ParamesYaramata- Tantra was written in 858 A.D. CL 
Uarapratsad, Report I, p. 4. 
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religious book.’> Neither do the Chinese pilgrims as yet 
mention the Tantras. In the seventh and eighth centuries 
they began to penetrate into Buddhism, and in the second 
half of the eiglith century Buddhist Tantras were translated 
into Chinese and in the ninth century into Tibetan also. 
The fact that the worship of Durga, which plays so great a 
part in the Tantras, harks back to the later Vedic period,’’ 
does not prove that Tantrism and the Tantras are of an 
equally venerable age. There is no doubt that this goddess 
and her cult do unite traits of very different deities, Aryan 
as well as non-Aryan. It is probable, too, that the system 
of the Tantras adopted many characteristics from non-Aryan 
and non-brahmanical cults.*’ On the other hand, some 
essential traits of the Tantras can be found as far back as in 
the Atharvaveda, as well as in the Brahmanas and Upanisads. 
Saktism was prevalent from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century in Bengal especially among the firistocracy, and 
even at the present day its adherents arc to be found not in 


*) Amarakoja III, 182 gives for tanira the meaning siddhanta, wliloli is really “a 
system of doctrines ” in general, and not a particular class of texts. Cf. friV.sori, Works, 

I, 260. The other Koias, too, give all kinds of raoaiiiugs for ianira^ but not that of the 
sacred book of a sect. When mantra and tantra are mcntionod side by side (Ahirbudhuya- 
Bamhita XX, 5; Pahcatantra, text, simpl., ed. F. Kielhorii I, v. 70; Dasakumaracarita 

II, NSP edition, p. 81; mudratautiamantra-dhyftuildibhih), (aulra moans “magic rite,” 
and 7na?ifm “ incantation.” The passage in the Dasakuni. probably presupposes a know- 
ledge of Tantras. Dajgidin, however, did not live earlier tliau the 7th century A.D. The 
Bhdgavata-Purftj^a (IV, 24, 82; XI, 3, 47 f., 5, 28; 31) is the first work to mention the 
Tantras as a class of works apart from the Veda. 

According to L. Wieger, Uistoire des croyances religieuses ct des opinions philo- 
sophiques en Chine, Pari.i 1917 (quoted by Woodrojfe, Shakti and Shaktu, p. 119 IT.), as 
early as in the 7th century. It is not likely tliat the nigamas mentioned side by side 
with the nirghaniu in Lalitavistara XI 1 (ed. Lofmunn, p. 156) aio identical with the 
Tantras known as “ nigama,” us is the view of Avalon (Principles of Tantra I, p. xli). As 
in Mann IV, 14; IX, 14, texts of Veda-exegosis are no doubt meant. 

3) Jacohi in ERE V, 117 ff. 

*) In the JayadrathnySmala it is said that ParamefivarT is to be worshipped in the 
house of a potter or oil-presser (who belong to the lowest castes). Cf. Bara})rumd^ Report 
I, p. 16 j Catalogue of the Durbar Library, Nopal, p. Jxi. 
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the lower castes, but among the educated.*’ On the whole 
the Tantras and the curious excrescences and degenerations 
of religion described in them, are not drawn from popular 
belief or from popular traditions either of the aboriginal 
inhabitants or of the Aryan immigrants, but they are the 
pseudo-scientiflo productions of theologians, in which the 
practice and theory of Yoga and doctrines of the monist 
(advaita) philosophy are seen mingled with the most 
extravagant symbolism and occultism. 

Neither the Puranas nor the Tantras make enjoyable 
reading, and this is much more applicable to the latter. 
They are the work of inferior writers, and are often written 
in barbarous and ungrammatical Sanskrit. On the other 
hand neither the literary historian nor the student of religion 
can afford to pass them by in silence ; for during centuries 
and even at the present time these writings are the spiritual 
food of millions of Indians. “ The Purapas,” says a learned 
Hindu,*’ “ form an important portion of the religious litera- 
ture of the Hindus, and, together with the Dharmasastras 
and Tantras, govern their conduct and regulate their religious 
observances at the present day. The Vedas are studied by 
the antiquarian, the Upanisads by the philosopher; but every 
orthodox Hindu must have some knowledge of the Puranas, 
directly or vicariously, to shape his conduct and to perform 
the duties essential to his worldly and spiritual welfare.” 
Whatever also may be our opinion of the literary, religious 
and moral value of the Tantras, the historian of Indian 
religion and culture cannot afford to neglect them, and from 
the point of view of comparative religion, too, they contain 
valuable material. 


‘) The present-day Ssktas are probably for the most part such as will hare noue 
of the Pa&oatsttra ritual. At any rate I was assured in Kashmir that the Sfiktas there 
all abbor rites of this nature. 

®) N. Mukhop^dhyaya iu the Introdaotion to his edition of the Kflrma-Parftga (Bibl» 
Ind.), p. XV, 



COERECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


5 ]. 1 read more the. 

1. 4 " But there. 

38 " 19 " seventh for tenth. 

48 note 1 add : Raraprasad Sdstrl (Ind. Hist. Qu, I, 

1925, p. 204 f.) thinks that it is not a 
Sanskritised vernacular, hut “ the .spoken 
language of N. India.” 

49 note 1, 1. 1 road Apahhrams<ts see II. 

53, 55 etc., to 71 the he:»d line should be “ Vedic Litera- 
ture" instead of “ Introduetion." 

59 1. 9 read I and X for I to X. 

60 note 1, 1. 3 read ZII for ZIT. 

62 " 1 "ZII " ZTT. 

63 " 3 1. 5 " nadhtiiti. 

71 1. 14 read therefore for moreover. 

70 " 4 " already " soon. 

81 note 2, 1. 2 read storm-gods. 

9-3 " 1 should he note 2 on p. 97, 1. 21. 

99 1. 20 read for 

note 1,1. 1 read Tapas for Tapaq. 

100 notes, 1. 2, after V, p. 350, add : Metrical Transla- 
tions from Sanskrit Writers, p. 188 f. 

102 " 4, 1. 4 read Oldenberg for Oldenburg. 

117 line 7 from below, read Fdc for Vac. 

120 " 1, 1. 2 read CTilikd-Upanisad. 

" 2 1. 3 after 1856 add ; second edition by Max 
Lindenau, Berlin, 1924. 

131 1. 5 from below read spell for verse. 

" 1 " " " apacit " apakit. 

132 11. 3, 6 read apacit for apakit. 

134 1. 2 read indicate " indicated. 
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P. 138 1. 13 read conceptions of for conception. 

152 note 1 the Greek quotation is hopelessly wrong. 

" 151 " 1 add at the end of the note ; ZB VI, 1924-25, 

p. 48 ff. 

" IGO 1. 0 read gx'hyakarmZmi. 

" 1G3 "18 " Stimaveda-Sarrihita. 


tf 

167 

II. 13, 15, 16 

read tfhagdna, JJhyagdna. 

// 

179 

1. 14 

" Ayv for Ayu. 



note 5, 1. 1, 

read Satapatha for Satapatha. 

// 

187 

note 3, 

" hfdhman for brahman. 

// 

188 

notes, line 1, 

brahman for brahman 

// 

190 

1. 19 

" Adiiklmyana. 

!• 

191 

note, 1. 0 

" BhZiradvdjl for Bhdradvdjb. 

tt 

201 

" 2 

" 174 f. for 147 f. 

ft 

215 

1. 4 

" i^wiaMepa for Sunahsepa. 

ff 

222 

1. 12 

" another for other. 

ff 

225 

1. 21 

" f^dndilya for Sandilya. 

ff 

232 

1. 16 

" Asramas for Asram as 



note 1, 1. 7 

Fick for Pick. 



1. 12 

" V Inde for 1, Inde. 

ff 

235 

11. 12 and 13 

Tail tirlya - U panisad and Mahd- 




Ndrciyana- Upanisad. 



note 1, 1. 4 

Friedlae rider for Friedlander. 

ff 

243 

1. 13 

this for thus. 

ft 

;47 

note 3, 1. 3 

Oldenherg for Oldenburg, and 




brahman for brahman. 

ff 

2t8 

note, 1. 3 

" phlegma for the Greek word. 

ff 

259 

note 3 .‘Vdd. ; I 

3. W. Hopkins, Ethics of India, New 




Haven 1924, p. 03ff. 

ff 

271 

note 2, 1. 5 read Brahmanm for Brah nans. 

ff 

2S8 

" 1, 1. 3 " 

Froc. Tl OGiox Proc. SOC. 

ff 

298 

" 1, 1. 4 " 

Proc IOC for Proc. FOC. 

ff 

299 

ff ff 

17' and 8'. 

ff 

300 

" 1. 20 put the inverted commas (”) after achieoe- 


merits. 
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P. 302 1. 6 read Sunahaepa. 

" 302 note 4 read 194 f. 

" 308 note 2, 1. 1 read Proc. IOC. for Proa. FOC. 

” 312, note 1, 1. 2 read Apaahtmhlya. 

1. 5 " Si'autasutra. 

" 313, " 4, 1. 0 " Ttihasa. 

" 31G, " 1, I. 5 from Ixdovv, read Wiufprnifz. 

" 317, " 1. o read seine for seine. 

" 310, ” 1, line 1, " traeed in for traced. In 

" 320, "1. " n. Jacobi. 

" 322, 11. 5 and 3 from below, read Santana for Sdntanu. 

" 322, note 2, 1. 2 read vivyma. 

1. 3 " snirtah, cf. 

" 324 1. 17 " spake iox spaken. 

" 324, note 1, 1. 2 from below, read saeclmschen for 

sdchsischen. 

" 325, 1. 5 read men for man, 

" 327,1.6 " pa?‘fs'\ 

" 327, note 1, line 1 " Ktsari for Kisori. 

1. 4 from below, read 1924 for /.92^. 

" 329, 1. 4 read Sdntanu for Sdntanu. 

" 334, 1. 2 from below, " Pahodl'is tov Fdnedtas. 

" 315,1. 12 from below, " YudhisPiira. 

" 349, 1. 9 from below, " Nahu§a for Nahusa. 

" 359, 1. I ! " days' for day's. 

" 368, 1. 8 " o/for os. 

" 376, note 1, 1. 6 '' Porzig for Perzig. 

" 379, 1. 19 " Sarmisthd for Sartnistha. 

" 385, note 2, 1. 5. put inverted commas (”) after 

Mahdhhdrata. 

" 386, note I read diospyros for diespyros. 

" 389, " 2, 1. 3 " s- for S. 

" 393, 1. 3 " Brahman- for Brahman- 

" 397, 1. 12 " Sdvitrl for Sdvitri. 

note 4, 1. 3 " Yudhi^thiru, 

77 
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P. 410, note 3, 1. 6 read Franke for Francke. 

" 413, last line, the reference is to note 1 on 

page 414. 

" 417, note 2, 1. 2 read Jinisiic for Jainistic. 

" 418, " , line 1 " Uttaradhyayana. 

" a26, " , 1. 2 " excellence for excellence, 

" 431, " 1, 1. 2 from below, read Ourbe for Carbe. 

" 439, 1. 7 read dufigured for mutilated. 

1. 16 " Samkhya for Sayik^ya. 

note 1, line 1 " late for ten. 

" 440, " 3, last line " epic for epics. 

" 41i3, " 1, add : and into English by Manmatha 

Nath Dull, Calcutta 1897. 

" 444, note 3 read Pfthupakhydna. 

" 447, 1. 14 " cowherd for cowhard. 

" 449, 1.3 " Sisupdla. 

" 450, 1. G from below " Naraka for Nikumbha. 

" 463, note 1 " Adhy. 278 : Isvarastuti. Adhy. 

279 and 281 : Visnustotra. 

" 3 " IlaTrisa° I'or IIamsa°. 

" 470, 1. 2 from below " §dhkhayana-Srautasatra. 

" 471, lines 10, 13, 16 " Tipitaka for Tnpitaka. 

" 471, note 3, 1. 2 " extent for extents. 

" 472, 1. 4 " Yudkifthila. 

1. 5 " Dhataruttha. 

note 4, 1. 6 " is. 

" 473, ]. 4 " of for with. 

1. 8 " Asvaldyana for Ahvaldyana. 

" 479, note 3, line 1 " Grifith for Griffith, 

" 486, " 1, 1. 6 " below, p. 508f. 

" 487, line 11 " Surpanakha. 

" 489, 1. 4 " monkeys for monkey. 

" 492, 1. 30 " Uff. for 4ff. 

" 607, 1. 16 " Oandharl. 

" 511, 1. 7 from below " JinisHg for Jainmic, 
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P. 512, 1, 8 read that for hat. 

" 612, note 2, 1. 9 " Panini and Patahjali. 

" 613, " 5 " p. If. 

" 618, '' 1 After Vrvasl read {cf T. Michelson^ 

JAOS 29, 284 /.) 

" 622, 1. 20 read VamMnucarita. 

1. 21 " dynasties f viz. ^Hhe 

" 627, note 2 " to for te. 

" 628, " 2 " the most clearly for most clearly. 

" 640, " 1, line 1 " Haradatta Sarnia. 

" 663, " 2, 1. 4 " Vayavlya for Vaiyavlya. 

557, 1. 20 " -Parana for -Parana. 

" 562, 1. 28 " the racking torture for racking 

torture. 

" 566, 1. 7 from below, read poetics for poetry. 

" 676, note 1 " Jibananda Vidyasagara, for Jiha- 

nanda Vidyasagara. 

" Nath for Nfxth. 

" 680, 1. 1 " Vismidharmottara. 

" 687, note 2, last line " Saiva for Saiva. 

" 689, 1. 7 read Narada (comma after Siva). 

" 589, note 1, 1. 5 read the for t e. 

" 689, " 3, 1. 6 read Sastitantra. 

" 690, 1. 4 from below, put comma after Pauskara. 

693, 1. 20 read Prakrti tor prakfti. 

J^ote. In order not to swell the list of correctionp, smaller errors such as 8 for i or 

a for d, and the like, have not been mentioned iu the above list. 
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Abbott, J. E., 557 n. 

Abegg, E., 677 n,, 580 n. 

5.bbicarik®ni, 14‘2. 

Abiiiaianyu, son of Ariuna, 340, 355f.- 363, 
371, 3\)5 o. 

Ablnras, 5*24. 

Adbhuta-Brahinana, 191. 
Adbbutottarakhaiida, 514 d. 

Adelung, Friedrich, 23. 

Adhvaryu, priest, 161, 163, 169, 471, 183, 
194, 214 f. 

Adliy/Itma-USnifTyaya, 503 n., 678 f. 
Adika.Puri^na, 531 n. 

Adikavi, Sdikavya, 475. 

Adiparvan, 311 n,, 468 n. 

Adi-Purilna, 533. 

Adisvaracaritra, 600 n. 

Aditi, 70 f., 178, 180 f., 449. 

Adilya, 194 d. 

Aditya-Purana, 526, 536 n. 

Adityas, 534. 

Advaita, 679, 606. 

Adyil Kitlika, MT, 594, 596. 

Aelian, 465 n. 

Agamas, 586 ff. 

Agastya, a r^i, 349, 381, 402, 487 n,, 496, 
672. 

Agaatya-Saiphitfl', 572. 

Ages of the world, s. Yugae. 

Agboyft, 65. 

Agnt^ya-Purilna, 8. Agni-Purffna. 

Agni, 76, 80, 88 ff., 94 f., 97, 100, 124, 187, 
141, 143, 156 f., 166, 173, 177 ff,, 382. 
194 D., 205, 218, 220 f., 225, 341. 393 f.. 
491 n., 493, 540, 560, 666, 672 n. 
Agnicayana, 172, 193. 

Agnihotra {fire-sacrifice), 67, 172, 177, 190. 

209, 219 ff., 228, 272 f., 363. 
Agni-PurAna, 531 f., 866 , 672 d., 676, 589 n. 
Agnirahasya, 193. 

Abasuerus, 370. 408. 

AhiipsS, 416, 425, 460, 642, 699 n. 
Ahirbudhnya, 689. 

Abirbudhnya-Saijihitfll, 689, 606 n. 

Ahura, 78, 196. 

Aitareya-Aranyaka, 162 n., 285,271, 283, 
802 n. 

Aitareya-BrAhma^a, 6 1, 185 n., 190 f., 193 
/ n., 211, 215 f., 222 n., 226 n., 228 D., 

236, 802, 377 n., 677 n. 
Aitureya-Upaui^ad, 235 f., 239 n., 241 d., 
242 n. 


Aitibasika, 313. 

Aiyar, B. V. Kamesvara, 295 i^., 298 d,, 
308 n. 

Aiii%agi, 134. 

Ajftt isatni. 253, 521. 

Aiatasaltu, 174. 

Ajigarta, a r?i, 213 f. 

Akhyj^na, 100 IT., 208, 211 . 214, 215 n., 218, 
311 f.. 334, 400 11., 470 f.. 508. 518, 533, 
563 n.; A. hymns, 10010S;8. Ballads. 
Akhy'Xnrividas, 226 n. 

Alaiplclras, 161, 476. 

Albcis, A. Christina, 399 n, 

Albenini, 29, 126, 162 n., 526, 531 n., 580. 
Alexander the Great, 27 I’., 71, 292, 465. 
All-gods, 218; s. ViHve devaa, 

Amarako^' 18, 522 n., (iOl, 605 n. 

Amazons, 584. 

Ambika-khMnda, 571 n. 

Alphas, 137. * 

Amitabba, a Buddha, 440. 
Amrtabindu-Upanigad, 242 n. 
Amptanilda-Ppani^ad, 240 n. 

Amulets, 130, 138, 143, 590. 

Anandatfriha, s. Madliva. 

AnasuyS, 661 f. 

Anatomy, 601. 

Ancestor- worship, 148, 160, 677 ; s. 

grftddhas. 

Ancestral sacrifices, s. 8rSddhas. 

Ancient High Indian, 41 f., 46. 

Andhakas, 443. 

Andhakavadha, 450 n. 

Andhrabhrtyas, 552. 

Andhras, 524, 575. 

Aftgada, 489, 492. 

Afigiras, 68,120, 178; - Afcharsraveda, 126 
n., 142. 

Anila-Purftna, 531 n. 

Animal sacrifice, 96, 172, 272. 

Aniruddha, 449, 451 f. 

Anquetil du Perron, 19 f., 175 n., 241 n. 
AnugltS, 425, 438. 

Anukramapis, 57 f., 216, 286 f., 301, 
Amieasana-Parvan, 424, 467 n. 

Anu^tubh, 61, 181. 461. 

AuuvUkySs, 162. 

Anuvaipsaslokas (genealogical verses), 376, 
377 n., 520, 630. 

Anvakhyftna, 224. 

Apabhrafpaa, 49. 

Apaddharm«nu^Banaparvan, 423 n, 
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Xpas, 76. 

Apastamba, 191 n., 278, 299. 
Apastaraba-raribha^ffisntras, 277 n. 
Apastnmba-SanihitS, 170. 
ApaBtamblya-Dharmasutra, 1G8, 232 n., 269, 
277 f., 619, 667. 

Apastambiya-Grhyasutra, 277, 312 n. 
Apastambiya-Kalpasiitra, 277. 
Apastamblya-graiitasutra, 215 n.. 277 n. 
Apastambiya-gulvasutra, 277 n. 

Apborisraa, (maxims, p^nomin poetry,) 2, 320, 
377 f., 380, 400, 424, 441 f., 459, 485 f., 
497, 604. 

Apr^suktas, 94, 148. 

Apsaras, 78, 103 f., 134 f., 209, 380, 390, 
393, 480, 531, 540; a. Urvasi-legcnd. 
ArJinis, 90, 179 n. 

Ara^iyagSna, 167. 

Aranya-kff^icla, 486. 

Aranyakns, 42, 53 f-, 66, 167, 225-247, 261, 
268, 271, 289, 2u2, 302, 325. 

Arbinan, E. , 77 n. 

Architecture, 580. 

Arcika, 164 ff. 

Ardhamitgndlii, 48. 

Ardhautlrisvara, 538, 602. 

Arhatas, 574 n. 

Arithmetic, 4 12. 

Arjnna, 329-374, 401, 426 IT., 436 f., 456, 
458, 472, 502, 605, 507, 584 ; name of 
Indra. 470. 

ArjunarniRra, 468 n. 

Arnold, Edwin, 383 n., 427 n 
Arnold, E. V., 63 n, 

Arrowsmith, R., 72 n. 

Ar^a, 48. 

Ar^eya-BriXhmana 286 n. 

Ar^eyakalpa, 279, 284 n. 

Artabhaga, 258. 

Artba, 326, 424 n. 

Arthavflda, 202, 208. 

Aruni, a priest 231 n. ; s. Uddalaka Aruiji. 
Ariini-Upani?ad, 234 n. 

Aryaman, 108. 

Aryans, 63, 68, 84, 233. 

ArySsiava, 446 n 
A95dha SSvayasa, 202. 

Asat, the Non-existent, 124, 160, 224, 

251. 

Ascetic, ascetics, 63, 212 n., 231 , 233, 392, 
406 n. ; ascetic morality, 380 n., 411, 413, 
417, 429, 460; ascetic poetry, 320 f., 
379, 406, 408, 410, 422, 459. 474, 530. 
Asceticism, 201, 212, 380 n . 417, 423, 698. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 11. 

A6oka, 28, 31, 309. 474 n., 611. 

A^ramas, stages of life, the four, 232 f., 
276, 418 n., 423, 523, 635, 639 n., 540, 
650, 569, 671, 682. 589. 597, 
A^rama-Upani^ad, 233 n. 
ASramavftsikaparvan, h 73 n. 

Astikaparvan, 313, 388 n , 389 n. 

Astro’ogy, 4, 666, 577, 580. 

Astronomy, 4, 12, 66, i26, 268, 288 f., 309, 
566, 575, 577, 580; and age of Veda, 294- 
299, 


1 Asura, Aauras, 78, 196 f., 207, 224, 379, 450 
f.. 538. 

1 Asvagho?;!, 211 n., 464 n., 490 n-, 512 tf. 

A'^vaUXyana, 271, 284, 473. 

Asvala-yana-Grhyasutra, 160 n., 2l 4 n., 279, 
^ 312 n., 314 n., 471. 

A«valay a n a- 8ra u 1 s fitr a . 27 9. 

' Awvamedha, s. Horae sacrihce. 

A«viiniedhiknparvan. 372 n., 581, 586. 

Asvupati Kaike 3 ’^a, 231. 

As’viitthaman, son of Dronn. 330. 3()5, 367 if. 

Asvins, 76 f., 91, 107, 157, 173, 176. 179 f., 
30‘> n., 330, 390 IT. 

Atharvan, magic formula, 54, 120, 156; fire- 
priest, 119 f. 

AtbarvaTigirasab, 120. 

AtliarvaprayascitiSni, 281 n. 

Atha rvasiras-npnni§ad, 241. 

Atharvavfda, A.-8amliitA, 42, 54. 56, 111. 
118.119-168, 159, 162 n., 16)3, lS2f., 
195 f.. 198, 212 f., 215, 268, 276. 280 f., 
281, 286 n., 306 n., 313 f. , 318, 470, 
618, 605; language and metre, 42, 122 ; 
prose in the A., 121. f. ; 1 rariBlal ions, 
119 n.; date, 1 22 (T. , 1 95, 2'.)0 ; cull nral 
condit’oris, 123 f. ; religifui and mvllio- 
logy, 121; sacrcdne.ss 125 f. ; name, 119 
f. ; 8peli.s for liealing of diseases, 129- 
137; p’ayt-rs for heallli and Icng life, 
136; benedictions, 136 f., 159; expialory 
spells tor cleansing fioni piiilt and sin, 
].37 f. ; spells for lesl oration ol hi’imony, 
138 ; magic songs refet I ing to marriage 
and hiv(‘, 139-142, 159; eurseB and 
exorcisms, 142-146 ; magic s.ngs for the 
king, 1 46 f. ; exorcisms in the int<‘reKt 
of the Brahmans, 147 f. ; songs and 
charms com|)o8ed for Riicriticia 1 purposes, 
148 f. ; theosophieal and cosmogctnic; 
hymns. 149-158, 227.; Bitthmanns of the 
A,, 190; Upiirji!?ads of ilic A., 237-245 ; 
A. and Kausikusufra, 280. 

Atharvaveda-Pari.si Pitas, 28l. 

A th ar va ved a- P rat i sa k 1 1 y a - s 5 tr a , 281. 

Atharvavediyapaflcapatalika, 286 n. 

Atharvavcda-IIpani^ads, a. Atliarva veda. 

Atliravans. 119 f. 

Atman, 229, 231, 247 ff., 421, 536, 549, 579, 
600; and Bralmian, 217 ii‘. ; elymology, 
249. 

Atri, a r^i, 57, 445. 

Aiifrecht. 'I heodor, 21, 23, 119 n., 140 n., 
154 n., 161, 190 n., 397 n., 517 n.,.531 n., 
537 n., 545 n., 555 n., 565 n., 567 n., 

672 n., 575 n.. 582 n., 584 n., 592 n. 

Avalokitesvara 564 n. 

Avalon, Artlmr, 592 and notes to 587, 593- 
596, 598-600: 602-605 ; a. Woodroffe. 

Avantivarman, 426. 

AvatAras, s. Vi^nn, $iva. 

Avpsta, 41 n., 76, 78, 119, 308 f. 

Avimuklamali^Xtmya, 576. 

Ayaathuria, 228. 

Ayodhya-Kiinda, 481. 

Ayurveda, 313 n. 

Ayu§yAui BukiiXni, 136. 
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Bridarfiyana, 205. 

Bahvrca-Brabmana, 121 n. 

Baines, A., 315 n. 

Baka, a giant, 333 f,, 347. 

Baladeva or Balardima or Bilma with the 
ploughshare, 330, 340, 307, 374, 446 f., 
449-451. 

Baladevahnika, 451 n. 
BaladevamShiitmyakathana, 449 n. 
BSlaktXijfla, 479. 

B5-lSki, B. GSrgya B^Haki. 

Balarama, s. Baladeva. 

Bali and BrahlSda, 425. 

Ballads, ballad poetry, 102 f., 113 n., 312, 
400 n., 506, 508, 516 f., s. Akby^na. 
Biiiia, 40, 311, 438, 451, 463, 526, 553, 565 
n. 

BSnayuddha, 451 n. 

Bandhu -BrShmaija, 188 n. 

Banerjea, K. M., 559 n., 591 ii. 

Bard poetry, 318, 377, 379, 387, 397, 521, 
628, 530. 

Barlaam and Joasaph, 409. 

Barnett, Ij D., 427 n., 428 n., 132 n,, 433 n. 
Barret, Le Roy Carr, 121 n. 

Barth, Auguste, 34 n., 59 n,, 68 n., 70 n., 
102 n., 238 n., 296 n., 316 n., 374 n., 
lain., 452 n., 512 n., 514 n., 517 n., 

53t) n., 549 n., 591 n. 

Barua, Benimadhab, 239 n., 246 n., 217 n., 
258 n. 

Batile-chanls, 146. 

Battle charm, 109 f. 

Baudhayana, 278, 299. 
Baudhayana'Dharmufiu'tra, 234 n., 241 n. 
Baudhayana-Grhyasutra, 277 n. 
Baudhayana-Kalpasvitra, 271 n., 277. 
Baudliayana-Pitrinedhasutru, 281 n. 
Baudhayana-ftrautaaiitra, 105 n., 215 n., 
277 n., 298 n., 319 n. 
Baiidh^tyana-^iulvasritra, 277 n. 
Baumgartner, A., 477 n. 

Baynes, H., 237 n., 238 n. 

Beal, S., 524 n. 

Belloui-Filippi, F., 579 ji. 

Belvalkar, B. K., 288 n. 

Bendall, C., 571 n. 

Benedictions, 107, 136 f., 146, 159. 

Benfey, Theodor, 2, 407 and notes to 103, 
359, 368, 406, 409 f., 445, 585. 

Bengali, 50. 

Bergaigne, Abel, 59 n., 77 u. 

Besant, Annie, 427 n., 438. 

Bet ham, (1. K., 572 n. 

Bljadkainkar, H. M., 242 n. 

Bhaga, 94, 108. 

BhagavadgRa, 11, 15 IT., 3(>3 n., 425-439, 
441, 445, 457, 460, 642, 667, 666, 574, 
592 n., 597. 

Bhagavat== Vi§nu, 425 n., 554. 

Blifigavat, Rajttram Kamkrishna, 164 n., 
474 n. 

BluXgavatamahiXtn.ya, 542 n. 
Bbagavata-Burana, 377 n., 380 n., 394 n., 
^ 454 11 ., 617 n., 521 n., 623 n., 528 n., 

530 ff., 541, 542 n., 644, 545 n., 647 n., 


649 n., 553 n., 584-657, 672 n., 673 n., 
578, 586, 587 n., 605 n. 

BhagavaU religion, 457. 

Bbugavatas, 304 n., 426, 437 ff., 460, 654, 
585 n 

Bhagawan, Swami Achintya, 241 n. 

Bhagwaddatta, 286 n. 

Bhai§ajySni, 129. 

Bhairava, 604 n. 

Bhairavas, 574 n. 

Bhakti, 431, 433, 435, 437, 439, 526. 569, 
586. 

Bhaktimarga, 601. 

Bhakt-Mala, 585 n. 

Bhandarkar, D. R., 437 n., 624 n., 566 n., 
667 n. 

Bhandarkar, R. G., 40 n., 46 n., 69 n., 237 
n., 241 n., 245 n., 295 n., 306 n., 428 n., 
435 n., 437 n., 438 n., 439 n., 458 n., 

463 n., 464 n., 467 n., 605 n., 512 n., 517 
n., 654 n., 556 n., 574 n., 579 n., 584 n., 
588 n., 591 n., 592 n. 

BhiXnumati, 450. 

Bhannmatiharana, 450 n. 

Bharadvfija, a r^i, 57. 

Bhuradvaja, 277 f., 285. 

Bharadvaja-J^iiki^a, 285, 286 n. 

Bharatu, the king, 317, 376, 377 n., 453, 
470, 540; Bh.— legend 548 f. 

Bharata, brother of Rama, 481-487, 493, 508. 

Bharata, 317 n., 325, 376, 453, 471, 473 f., 
514. 

Bharatas, Bharatas, 317 f., 328 ff., 443. 

Bharatavar^a, 648. 

Bhartrhari, 9, 18, 486 n. 

Bhasa, 344 n., 302 n. 

BliJits, Bhatas, 315 n., 528 n. 

Bhattacharya, Rasikial, 499 n. 

Bh attach ary a, Vidhushekhara, 601 ii. 

Bhava, 137. 

Bhavabhuti, 477. 

Bhavisyaparvaii, 452, 464 n. 

Bhavi9ya/t/-Burana, 519, 523 n., 526 n., 

531 f., 867, 572 n. 

Blj.'i vi^yotfca ra-Purapa, 567. 

Bliirna, 329-374, 385, 425, 471, 607. 

BhT§ma, 329, 338, 341, 343 ff., 355, 357 ff., 
371, 395, 106, 422 f., 458. 

Bh» 9 maka, il9. 

Bhlgmaparvan, 359 n. 

Bhoja, king of Diiar, 40. 

Bhojaka, 667. 

Bhrgu, a r§i, 891, 391, 542 f. ; Bhrgus, 120 n. 

Bhrguvistara, 120 n. 

Bhrgvafigirasa^?, 120 n. 

Bijanighaptu, 604 n. 

Bljas, 596, 601 f., 604 n. 

BimbisSra, 474, 624. 

Biography, 3. 

Blaquiere, W. C., 582 n. 

Blau, A., 618 n., 621 n., 548 n. 

Bloch, Th., 278 n. 

Bloomfield, Maurice, 110 144, 146, 301 and 
notes to 69, 72, 102, 119, 121, 131-183, 
135,140*142,149, 161 f., 164, 168, 190, 
280 f., 318, 406, 618. 
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Bodas, M.B., 243 u. 

Boghazk5i, 304, 306. 

Bobtiingk* Otto, 22, 241 ii., 415 n., 

439 n. 

Bolliog. D. M. 281 n. 

Bookn, written, 33 f. 

Bopp, Eranz, 16 f., 327 n., 3B2, 394 n., 
39‘9 D. 

Boae, Sliib Chunder, 399 n., 565 n. 

Boxberger, R., 327 n., 409 n., 427 n. 

Bradke, P. v., 278 n. 

Bralnnacarin, 154, 233, 273. 

Brahmadatta, 445 n., 450. 

BrabmagUa, 571. 

Brahmagupta, 680. 

Brabmajalasutta, 471 n. 

Brahmakaivarta-Puraija, 567, 

Brabma-Klia^da, 541 n., 568. 

Brfi-hma-marriage, 598. 

Brahman, philosophical term, 150 f., 154 ff., 
175, 183 f., 186, 223 11.. 233. 241, 244. 
247 ff., 253 f., 258, 260 264, 268, 363 

n., 880. 416, 434, 436, 528, 537, 508, 593. 
595,597,599, 601; etymology, 247 f. ; 
sacrifice to the Brahman, 273. 

Brahman, the god, 31, 36, 55. 174, 193 f., 
259,341,354, 360, 394 ff., 451, 452 n., 
476, 480, 492, 495, 532 f.. 537 f., 542 ff., 
549, 551, 560, 562, 569, 572 n., 573, 578, 
581, 587 n., 589, 593. 

Brahman, the high priest, 160 ff., 
184. 

BrShma^a/one who knows the Brahman/, 
229 n. ; a. Brahmans. 

BrShma^as, 42, 46, 53 f., 56 f., 62, 70 n., 
101, 121, 126. 167, 171, 173, 183, 184 n.. 
187-225, 226 f., 233 ff.. 248, 259. 265, 301 
f., 309, 317, 522, 602,605; meaning of 
the word, 187 f., 269 n. ; period of 
development of B. literature, 195 f., 201, 
292 f., 296 f., 302, 306 n. ; religious and 
social conditions, 196-201; science of 
sacrifice, 161, 189, 195, 208, 225 ff., 261 ; 
their contents, 201 ft'. ; narratives, 
myths and legends, 103 f., 208 IT., 226, 
311,317, 390 f., 394, 461, 470 f., 518, 
661 n., 678 n. ; creation legends, 219 ff. ; 
B. and Arapyakas, 233 f. . 236, 261, 268; 
B. and Sutras, 270 ff., 278 n., 282, 294; 
UpaniSads in B., 235, 302 n. 

Brahmaigaspati, 100. 

Brahma^da.PurSpa, 523 n., 631 f., 553 n., 
572 n., 678 f. 

Brahmanical myths and legends, 321, 387- 
405, 410, 444, 459, 474, 480, 496, 504, 
521 

Brahmanism, 55, 291 f., 304, 617, 597; 

brahmanical morality, 417. 

Brahmans/brahmins, priestly caste/, 32, 42, 
88, 109 f., 123 f., 147 f., 152, 160, 198 ff., 
211, 214, 218 f.. 227 f., 230 ff'., 246. 253, 
269,261,276, 311, 318 ff., 325, 335 f., 
338 f.. 353, 387, 392 f., 402 ff.. 410, 416, 
425,432.463, 467, 480, 495, 497, 628, 
529 n., 641 ff., 558, 560, 564, 673, 583, 
$ 99 . 


Brahma-Pur%a/Brri]una-P.;, 451 n., rj6 n 
531 f., 633 - 536 , 572 u. 

Brail m a - Sp h uta- Si d d htt n t a , 580. 

Brahmavaivarta-Purai^a, 397 ii , 522 u 
531 f., 533 u., 541 n., 567 - 569 , 572 u. 

Brahmavarta, 196. 

Brahmaveda , 162 n. 

Brahmodya, 183, 228, 352. 

Brahuio Suiujij, ‘k), 438. 

Brandes, G., 7. 

Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad, 62ii., I85n., l<)i 
229,23111., 235f., 239u., 2Un., 216, n,, 
253n., 256ri., 257n., 258'26U, 26 In.,' 

363 n. 

Brhadasva, 381. 

Brhadhrahma-sainhita, 590. 

Brhaddevata, 105rj., 2H6f., 289n. 

Bfliaddharma-Purarui, 53lu., 5l3n., AuBn , 
5H0ff. 

B rl 1 ad V i ?n u p u rtln a , 5 1 5 1 1 . 

BrhannaM, 354f. 

B r h an na r ad i y a - P u ran a , 557-559. 

Brhaspati, god, 100, 180, 405 n., 125, 

538. 

Brhaspati, author of a law-book, 51 9n. ; 
Niti of B., 425. 

Bfhat, a melody, 153, 167, IHi , 

Brhati, 62. 

Brliatkatha, 19. 

B rock h an s , 402 n . 

Bruce, Charles, 383u. 

Brune, J., 164u. 

Bruunhofer, H., 74u., 307. 

Bucher, K., 11 In. 

Buddha, 7, 17, 52, 201, 236, 310, 314, 320, 
440n., 474, 4S6n., 510f., 524, 557, 582f. ; 
B. legend, 490n. ; B.- ballads and epic, 
508. 

Buddhacarita, 190n,, 512f. 

Buddhism, 24,27f., 51f.. 201. 231, 258, 265, 
292, 303, 411n., 465, 474, 508ff., 516, 
55Hn., 589n., 592, 605. 

Buddhist literature, 18, 21. 21, 27, 29, 33, 
36,39, 47, 51, lOlf., 126, 201, 220n., 
263, 303,353n., 409, 410n.. 486n. 508, 

5l0f., 516, 518, 521. 585, 597f. ; and the 
epics, 353n., 411, 471-173, 511; canon, 
32, 473. 510; B. Sanskrit literature, 47; 
B. Mahayana texts, 34, 525, oGln. ; 
B. Stories, 338n., 407, 409, llln.; 
H. Jataka; B. Pantras, (J05 ; 13. dia- 
logues, 404 ; H. Tipitaka. 

Buddhists, 27. 47f.. 55, 125, 231, 264a., 

314, 380n.. 405, 409, 417, 422, 459, 463, 
473f., 512f., 551, 558; missionaries in 
China, 29. 

Biihler, Georg, 24, 31, 34n., 40, 45n., 213n., 
296n. 299f., 303f., 384n., 463n., 519n., 
526n., 527n., 567n,, 580n,, 5B3n, 

Burial, 82n., 95f., 282; s. Funeral 

Biirk, Albert, 277n. 

Burnell, A. C., 167n., I92n., 240 d., 280n., 
286n. 

Burnouf, Eugene, 20f., 617n., 521n., 523[j., 
528n., 531n., 555n., 556, 565n, 
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50iD. 

Caland, W.. 9n., 13 q., r.iii., 9Gn., 102n., 
105n., lG3n., IGGn., 167n.. 169n., 170 li., 

1000., Join., I92a., 272n., 274n., 277rj., 
278ri., 279n., 280n., 2^llii., 284n., 2B8n., 
29Ba., yi9n., 381 d.. 523n., 565n.. oBOn. 

Caleb, C. C., 427n, 

Cambodia, 464. 

Cainpu, 101. 

Cancm, 591. 

Candakausika, 56 In. 

C an (ji, 565 n. 

Cand tinahatrnya. 5650. 

Cand i-Catidika-Piirana, 582. 

CaV'j'^ataka, 5650, 

Candradeya, 583. 

Candra;^iipta (Maurya), 28, 471, 524. 
Candra; 4 U[)ta T ((iuj)l.a dynasty), 524. 

C a n d r a ba t^opa k 1 1 y an a , 585 f . 

C a r i y a p i t , i k a , 4 09 ii . 

Carpontor, ,1. 111., 428o. 

Car(el!ieri, W., 3l0o., 463ii. 

Caryii, 5B8. 

Castes, 66. 121, 108, 218, 211n., 269, 275, 
415, 423, 523. 535, 5390., 540. 550, 559, 
567. 571, 5S2, .589, 597f. 

Caitlo. s. Cow. 

Ca! uradliyayikii, 2S4n. 

Catiirroflsya, (snoriflee of the seasons), 172, 
190, 207, 272f. 

Ctianda, K., 505n. 

Cliaodas, l()8n., 2G8n. 

Cbandoga. 16Sn. 

CliiXndo; 4 yaU paiii^ad, 54, J62n., 185n., 

22l)n.' 230n., 23ln., 2930., 235f., 241n., 
242a., 21ln., 215, 2l8ii,, 25Un., 255 :j., 

2570.. 260n., 3l3o., 363n., 457, 557o., 
578n. 

Cliariny, a. Magic. 

Oharpcotier. Jarl. 102n., 106o.. llln., 

Il3n., loin., 211u., 3L2n., 313n., 380o., 
418n., 5090. 

Chattopadliyaya, T\., 306n. 

Clravannes, Ed,, 5l3n., 5B5o. 

Chczy, A, L., I51'..376n., 534n. 

Chinese pilgrims, 29, 605. 

Chiromancy, 577. 

Christian EiK'harist, 440; mystics, 266, 
431 n. ; iiiniiciu‘.c, 266, 431 n. 

Chrotitilogy, 575, 601 ; of Indian litera- 
ture, 25-30, 290ir. 

Cirakarin, 413. 

Circle, b. Cakra, 

Citrahgada, 322, 329, 

Cllrilhgiula and Arjuna, 339. 

Clemen, 0., 307n. 

Colebrookc, Henrv Thomas, 121’., 16, 19. 40, 
99n., 2lln.,566. 

Comineutanes, 4. 38, 270, 497n. 

Comparative philology, 16f. 

Cosmogony, 149-158, 240, 424, 523, 537. 
Cosmography 577. 

Cosmology. 320, 537, 566, 580. 

Cosquin. E., 585 n. 

Cow, 64f., L53f,, 181, 184, 221, 404. 


! Cowell, E. B., 235n., 238n., 490n. 

Creation (legends), 98ff.,208, 218-225, 245, 

; 434, 444, 452, 520, 522, 529, 534, 636f., 

539,546,554, 558f., 667ff., 572, 674ff., 
I 580, 588f., 601, 604. 

Crooke, W., 478n.. 535n., 686n. 
j Calikti-Upani^ad, 120n., 240 d., 242d. 

1 Cunlia, ,7. G. da, 571n, 

I Curses, 125, 128, 140, 142-146, 182, 

I Cyavana, 39011., 402. 


Dahlmann, Joseph, 313u., 316a., 440n., 
i 459f.,471n. 

Dak§a. 444, 533, 551. 576. 

DakyinS, prieatly tee, 114, 148, 160, 175, 
181. 188, 199. 
i Dak§inacara. 599n. 

I Dam a, 560n. 

! Damayanti, s. Nala and D. 

Dainodara 11, king of Kashmir, 479. 

Dan ad harm a , 445, 464. 

Danastutis, 114-117, 149, 314. 

Dancing, 4, 448, 580. 

^ D and in, 6U5n. 

Dara Sliakoh, Alohainmcd, 19. 

Darinesteter, J., 374n. 

DaiBapurnamasa (new and full moon sacri- 
fice). 172, 190, 202, 272f. 

Das, Abinas Chandra, 308a, 

Das. Bliagavan, 127 n. 

Dasakumaracarita, G05n, 

DaHaratlia, Dasarutha, 481ff., 487, 497, 

508f. 

Dasaratha-Jataka, 48Cn., 508, 509 d. 

Dasas, 63, 78. 

Dasirnpta, S., 232a., 247n., 249n., 430n., 
696n. 

Dassara feast, 477. 

Dasyu, 63, 78. 

Datta, Biiagavat, 289n. 

Davids, 8. lihys Davids. 

Davies, .lohn, 427n. 

Death, 97, 174. 221n.. 395ff.. 411f., 41711., 
48if., 553, 506, 577 ; s. Burial, Funeral 
rites. 

Deussen, Paul, 150, 155f., 236. 246, 24aff., 
258. 266 and notc.s to 45, 99f.. 110, 115, 
117f.. 175, 218, 223, 232-234, 238-245, 
217, 327, 395, 41 4f., 417, 424f., 427, 
439f., 515, 55i6, 559. 

Devaki, 446, 457. 

Dovas, 78,197. 

Devi, 555n., 573f., 676, 581, 691, 69311., 
699fl. 

Devibhiigavata-Purfina, 531n., 565. 

DevimAhatinya 565. 

Dliammapada, 418a. 

Dlianaujaya^ Arjuna, 472. 

Dhanvaiitari, 389. 

Dharma. right and morals, 276, 826, 382, 
406, 422, 424n., 619n., 681, 699; god of 
justice and death, 329f., 353, 374, 390, 
397, 398n., 663f. 

Dharmai^stras, 233n., 424, 526n,, 581n., 
606. 
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Dharmasutras, 56, 24T, 275. 277f., 285. 

Dharmavyadha, 415, 581. 

Dhartar, U4. 

Dhatar, 94, 156f. 

Dbatarattha, 472. 

Dlir^tadyumna, 335f., 358. 365, 3(>8f. 

DhrtarS^tra, 315, 323, 329ff., 338, 342f., 
345ff., 350f., 356ff., 363, 366f., 370, 373, 
406, 408, 456,470, 472. 

Dhruva, 296f., 444, 646, 557. 

Diiyana, 596, 602. 

DJiyflnayoga, 543. 

Dialogue hymns, 100-108 , 331 ; d. between 
father and son, 417, 561 ; dialogues, 216, 
104, 4L4f., 421, 421, 530, 518, 550: s. 
Itibasasurnyada. 

Dice, game of, ll2fT., 172, 342, 31511’., 

381, 449. 

Didactic poems, 459. 

Digambara Jains, 525, 538, 551. 

DiksjX, 587, 590, 602. 

Diksbit, Bankar IB., 298n. 

Dinara, 4()4n. 

Dio Chrysostomo.s, 4G5n. 

Diseases, 329-.137. 

Divination, 4. 

Draliyayana-Brautaautra, 279, 

Drama, 2, 4, 39, 43, 15, 48f., lOlff., 312n., 
15ln., 177, 507, 512n. 

Draupadi, 334-357, 367-375, 384, 397n., 398, 
425, 472, 502, 507, 560f. ; s. Krsna. 

Dravidian languages, 51. 

Drona, 330, 338, 3431'., 317, 357f., 36.3, 36.5, 
371, 375, 560u. 

Dronaparvan, 3f)3u. 

Drupada, 334ff., 356, 358f., 365, 36.9, 

371. 

Dub/^Janta (Du^yanta), 317, 470. 

Duperron, s. Anquetil du Perron. 

Durga, 446n., 451u,, 167, 538, 5390., 542, 
665f.,568, 570, 571n., 576, 578n.. 591, 
593, 605. 

Dui'gamabalmya, 565n. 

DurgsXpujiX, 565. 

Durgastava, 451n. 

Dnrgastotra, 468n. 

DurjanamukbacupetJka, omaluXcapelika, opad- 
mapiXduka, 55 5n. ! 

Durvasaa, 549u. 

Duryodbana, 329-375, 106, 455, 470, 

507. 

Du^asana, 331, 343ff., 361, 363, 366, 

470. 

Du^^yanta^Diib^irtla, 370f. 

Du tagbatotk !ica 302 d. 

Dutavakya, 344n. 

Dutt, Maninatha Nath, 327n., 479n., 5440., 
.5650., 560n., 576n., 592u. 

Dutt, Borncsb, 327n., 335u,, 479n, 

DvtXdasasahasri-Stotra, 566. 

Dvaipayana, s. VySsa. 

Dvarakai, 449, 461. 

Dv^ravati, 452. 

Dvipad^S-Viraj, (.2. 

Dvivedi, Manilal N., 629. 

Dyaiie, 76, 222. 
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Earth, 87, 94, 137, 161f., 157, 175, 178. 183, 
494f., 516, 570; s. ri-tbivi. 

Eckbart, 266. 

Economics, 4. 

Edgerton, Franklin, 119n., 12lu., 149 ij., 
281ti., 435, 438n. 

Eelsingh, H. F., 191n. 

Eggeling, Julius, 193n., 198ii., 202n., 203u., 
204n., 205n., 207n., 209 ll, 210n., 2l7n.. 
218n., 38111., 5l4n., 5170., .33u., 535n., 
636n., 644n,, 553n., 5550., 557o., 5(i6ii., 
570n., 671ji., 572n., 579ri., 580n. , 582n.. 
584n., 589n., 590u., 592n. 

Ebni. J., 107n. 

EkiXkyarakoi^a, 60 In. 

Ekasriiga, 40UiJ ; s. Unieoni-legeiul. 

Eknatlia, 579, 

Eliot, Sir Charles, 457n., 15Sn. , -F.On, , 517n., 
5560., 569 d., 587n., 588n., 592n., 593n., 
595n. 

liiii bryology . 241, 601. 

Encyclopaedia, 500, 57i). 

Epic poetry, Epics, 2, 18, 35, 37, 13f., 46, 
48, 101, 103, 226, 291. 300, 311-316, 319, 
321n.,3:Hn., 497, 506, 552, 587 ; beginnings 
of, 101, 226, 31 Iff., 32 In. ; e. in Brahmaaas, 
208-218; language of, 44, 46, 461, 5l6(f. ; 
Indian and Greek e. 500; their age, 
512n. ; ornate e., 2f., 512. 

Eroti<'s, 4, 214 n. ; s. KamaAiistra. 

Eflcljatolcgv, 245 ; s. Heaven, Hell. 

Ethics, 2071’., 258-260. 319, 352, 401^, 415, 
421f., 129, 529, 540, 588, 597.; ethical 
maxims s. Apliorisrns. 

Etymology, 56, 70, 146, 203, 220, 268. 

Ewing, A. H., 601 n. 

Exorcisms, 109, 125, 132, 136, 140, 142-146, 
I82f., 273. 388; for Br-abmans, 147f. 

Expiatory eeremoriics, s. Piiiyasci (ta. 

Expiatory bu’mulae, 1371. 

Ezour-vedam, 13n. 


Pablrs, 2, 6. lop 3'20, 105 If. 

Faddegon, P' , 435 n. 

Pa-Hieii, 29 

Fairy-tale, 2, 320, 405, 407. 

Farqiibar, J. N., 135n., 517n., 529n.. 532u., 
545u., 651n., 556n., 5t35n., 5r,Ka., 569n., 
574n., 57(>n., 579n., 588u., 59tin., 592u., 
593u., 604 n. 

Fate, 342, 375, 411f., 492 
Falhers, s. Pitaras. 

Faucho, H., 327u., 479n, 

Fausbftll, V., 409n., 415n,, 50Bn. 

Fay, Edwin W. , 72n., 276n. 

Felber, E., 169n. 

P^ick, Iliciiard, 232n. 

J<4re-altar, 173, 181, 393, 205. 

Fire-cult, 90, H9f.. 172n. 

P^ire-drill, 179. 

Fire priest, s. Atliarvan. 

P’ire-sacrifice, b. Agnibotra. 

P’leet, J. F., 28n., 437n., 474n., 612n., 523n, 
526 d. 

Flood-legend, 210, 394, 396, 641, 676. 
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Florena, C. A., 119o. 

ForeBl.htnnitB, 63, 175, 212n., 231, 231, 255. 
Forrer, E., 306 ri. 

Forster, Geoig, 11. 

Foucaux, Ph. E., 327 li. 

Frank, Otlunar, 20n. 

Franke, R. Otto, 27n., 410ii., 416 d., 512n, 
Friederich, R., 4C9n. 51 In., 578n. 
Friedlaender, W., 235n. 

Fritze, L., 884n. 

Fritzsche, H., 237ii. 

Frog song, lOOf. 

Funeral hymns, songs, .*5.97, 107, 122, 143, 
160, 176. 

Funeral rites, death ceremouieu, 148, 160, 
193, 272, 311, 566, 577 ; s . Burial. 

Fiirst, A,, 236n. 


Gaastra, D., 190n., 27 9n. 

Gambier- Parry, P\ K., 63in. 

Ga^apati ^slatri, T., 278 d., 279ii., 604u. 
Ganas, 166, 169. 

Gandhilra, 437. 

Gilndharl, 329, 346, 358, 360, 367, 370f., 373, 
607. 

Gandharvas, 78, 101, 131f., 209, 217f., 269, 
325, 332, 318, 350, 354, 540. 
Gandharvaveda, 313 n. 

Gane^u, 468n., 539n., 5GG, 568, 670, 673, 
576, 582. 

G a n es a - K h a 'i) da, 568. 

Gane»a*PurtXna, 682. 

Ganeaa.atotr'i , 670. 

GahgfX(Gangus) , 61 , 123, 32Bii., 180, 535, 

543f., 558. 581f. 

GahgSdharuiah, 582. 

G ai’U'd-s a 1 1 a s r u luX m a n , 5 7 2 , 

Ganges, s. Gahgil. 

Ganguli, Kisori Mohan, 327n. 

Garbe, liicbard, 225, 136 and notes to 121, 
232, 277f., 280, 304, 127, 430f., 433, 437, 
439f., 457f. 

Garblia-Upani^ad, 211, 242n, 

Gardabhas, 524. 

Oargi, 229. 

Gfirgya BabXki, 245n , 253. 

Garuda, 388f., 576, 

Gariida-PurjXnu(GjXruda-P.) , 454n., 523n., 

53011,, 572n., 676 - 378 , 680. 
Garuda-Upaiiisad, 2l0n., 245. 

Garutrnat, 100. 

G aster, M., 585n. 

GatluXs, 47. 211. 214n.. 215, 226, 311, 314, 
471, 520, 530; s. lOitaka; g, nfXrAsaipsT, 
226. 314. 470. 

Gaudapftda, 590n. 

Gaudap&diy a- Karikis , 238n . 

Gaurf, 576. 

Gautama, father of fivetaketu, 280. 

Gautama Buddha, s. Buddha. 

Gautama Dharmasetra, 35, 24ln., 519. 
Gautama HaridruniJta . 280. 

G a u turn a-Pi tl’medh a s u tra . 28 In . 
Gautamaemrii* 565n. 

GautamaSrfi-ddhakalpa, 280n. 
Gautamimahfttmya, 535, 


Gawronski, A., 513d. 

Gayamaba-tniya, 654, 578. 

Gayatri, 61, 63, 163, 164, 1791I.. 217. 

Geiger, Bernbaid, 169 d. 

Geiger, Wilhelm, 6 In. 

Gelder, 3. M. van, 278n. 

Geldner, Karl F., 67. 71, 72u., 74, 102n., 
105n., 209ri., 313 d,, 445n., 552n. 
Genealogies, 320, 414f.. 520, 522f., 628n., 
529, 536f., 551, 654, 560, 566, 570, 574ff., 
580, 584; gr-isealogical veisea, b. Anu- 
vanifia^lokas, VaiiiHas, 

Geogrupliy, 320, 534, 548, to-" j 5. 580; cJ' 
the Veda, 63f.. ■x23, 195i , 2V : of the 
epics, 607 f. 

Geometry, 4, 275. 

German and Inlian, 6-8, 

Gesta Pomunonih"! . 5B5n. 

Ghatu’ataka, 472 u. 

Giiatotkaca, 333, 3 48. 363f. 

Gheyn, J. van den. 43Io, 

Ohora Ahgirasa, 457. 

GIioho, a u rob in do, 23'^n. 

Gildemeister, J., 23 i, 

Giles, P.. 30-ln., 305. 

Git‘1, 8. BhagavadgitfV. 

^Gitagovinda, o56n., 657n. 

G i t a la niK h rani r J esa n , 5 5 4 n . 

Gitamaliatrnya, 542u. 

Glu.ienapp, HeliiiUll. von, 18n., 51 7n, 

Gnomic poetry, s. ApJiorisniB. 
Gobhila-Grbyasutra, 160n., 270, 277, 279, 
28J. 

Gebi)iiaputra, 281. 

Gobl)ily :u Parisistas, 281 n. 

Ooil, 553, 574 ; s. Love of God. 

Godubole, N.B., 58Gn. 

Goethe, 11, 200n. 

Goloka, 440. 

Gopala BliJitta, Ratna, 270n. 
Oopatha-Braiirnuna. 70n., 190. 

Gorresio, Gaspare, 479n., 498. 

Gospels, B. Nevi’ Testament. 

Gough, A. E., 247n. 

Govardliana, 447. 

Govindacfiiya Svamin, A., 505n., 638rj. 
Giamageyxg tna, 167. 

Grammar, 3f., 8, 12, 35, 56, 226, 268. 284, 

289, 666, 577, 580. 

Grammarians, 32, 2S3, 285. 

Grassmnnn , H., 71. 

Greeks, 27, L’OSn., 437, 446, 4-65, 514. 51 . 
Grhastlia, 233. 

Ophyakarnuini, 100. 

Grhya-sacrificts, 16)20. 
Grhva^aipgrahaparisi§ta, 281. 

Grhyasutras, 56, 107, 126, 160, 27211., 280f, 
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Grierson, G. A., 40n., 43n., 47n., 49n., 

51n.. 342n., 43Jq.. 436d., 439n., 440d., 
455n., 458n., 608n.. 611n., 512n, 

514n., 556n., 568n., 586 n. 

Griffith, Ralph T. H., 81f., 92. 112, 167 
and notes to 71. 98, 104, 107f., Ill, 
119, 129-131, 137, 141, 144, 147, 152, 
170, 399. 410, 476, 479, 483f. 
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Giohmann, J. V., I30n. 

Gft'^amada, a fi?!, 57/. 

Grube, E., 812n. 

Grube, W., 268u. 

Gnbernatis, A. do, 383. 

Quoad bja, 49, 514ii. 

Gui?as, 430, 632. 

Gmie, P. D., 70n. 

Guptas, 624, 663. 

Haas, E., 274n. 

Haberlandt, M., 409i). 

Halcvy, J., 304n. 

Halhcd, Nathaniel Brassey, 10. 

Hab , E. E., 574n. 

HalliSa-dances, 448n. 

Plamiiton, Alexander, 13/, 15n. 

Hammer, Joseph v.. 4U9n. 

H a m sad i m hi i n kopSk li j an a , 4 53n . 

Hanumat, 348, 386. 477/., 4891T., 601, 609. 
Hanxleden, Johann Ernst, 9. 

Hara-~giva, 452n, 

Ilariifuasada gastrl, 62r)n., 67 In., 580n., 
6J2n., 593n., 595n., 59Gn., COlu., 005n. 
Hardy, Eflnunu!, 170a., 472n. 

Hare, W. E., 429n. 

Han-Vi^nu, lit, 4.^2n., 453, 647. 

Hari},dta, 438r.. 

Har i 1 - a .-a 1 1 1 ' a k a « t a \ a , 4 52 n . 

Ha: d.iia. 555n. 

HariKcandra, 211-214, 601. 

Hariv: ;.a 106, 3:-l, 377n., 3B0n., 407n., 

^43-434. 4561/ , 400. 404, 407n., 468n., 409, 
472. 47 7, .502, 6u3n. ; 541n., a religious 
book, 472; a J’nrupa. 413/., 454; H. and 
Pm -...ij,:, 520, 652f., 557, 600, 675, 

677. 

Haii <. ii in ',i IhiruriT,, 443, 

Har^a. 5 5. 

Harsaea.i It 1 , 1G3’i., 626, 

Hartiiig, P.. 277ii. 

Hastings, Warren, 9f. 

Hauer, J. W., i lOn., 154n,, 243 d. 

Ilaug, Martin, 11 On., 118a., lOOn., 2iln., 
247 n. 

Hauvette-Besnanlt, M., 656a. 

Heaven, h. and earth, deities, 87, 92, 137, 
161/., 175 ; s DyauB ; vvoild or -worlds of h. 
348/.. 374/., 381, 497, 532, 534/., 638, 648, 
663, 603f. 

Hec;ker, Max F., 249n., 204d., 206n,, 267 d, 
Hegel. 18. 

Heine, Heinrich, 7, 64. 

Hell. 174, 375, 532, 534/., 638, 648, 663, 
668, 662fL, 571. 677. 

Hemacaudra, 614n. 

Hemfi'dri, 635, 536n., 666d. 

Hemavi'aya, 353n. 

Henry, V., 118n., 119n., 272n., 

Herder, 9, 11, 14. 

Heretics, 642/., 661, 658. 
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459, 466. 
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Hertz, W., 342ii. 

Hesiod, 16‘2n. 
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HidiinbJl, 332. 348. 
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164, 166. 108. 176/., 232, 237. 239, 242, 
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Hindi, 49f. 

HindoBplni, 60. 

Hinduism, 617, 529, 691. 

Hiraijyagarhha- Brahman, 528ii. 

Hi ra v.v a k a6ipu , 647, 

Hirapyakesi-Dharniasutra , 278. 

HiranyakoHi-Grhyasutra, 277n. 

Hiranyakesi-Pitrmediuisuira, 281 d. 

Hiranyakefii grautasCitra, 277n. 
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Hirzel, B., 370n. 
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Humboldt, Wilhelm von, 17, 426f., 430n., 
485. 

Hnme. B. E.,242n, 247n, 2.77n., 269n,, 262a. 
Hunas, 624. 

H-ubing, G., 307. 

IbbetsoD, D., 508n. 

Icarus, 489 d. 

Id/t, daughter of Manu, 210f. ; ». Tj5. 
Identifying, 203. 

Ik^vfi-ku, 444, 661. 
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Ila, m. 

I}a-Ida, 551. 

Immortality, ‘211, 255, 202, 389. 

Incarnations, a. Vi^nu, 8iva. 

Incubi and Succnbi, 134. 

Indo-European, I. languages. 61. , 11, 5if., 
GB, 74f.,84, 96, lOB. 136. 133n., 200, 
274, 290. 300, 309. 

Indo-Iranian language, 41 ; ])reliistoric 
period, 59, 7B, 119, 309. 

Indra, 59, 05, 7Gf., 80, 82-88, 91f., 98. 100, 
108, lllf., 114, 124, 132, 137, 153, 150f., 
100, 106, 173, 1771., 184, 197, 201, 203, 
213, 216, 2181., 227, 2531., 2G1, 3041., 
306n., 3291., 337n., 338n., 34,7ff., 351. 


360,364 366, 3741., 3801., 383, 3<921., 
405n., 412, 447, 449, 460, 470, 4B9n., 
492f., 4951., 498n., 516, 53811., 546, 552, 
5601., 663n. 


Indradymnna, 573. 

Indra]it, 492, 507. 

Inscriptions, 11,13, 27-32, 47, 299, 4631., 
512 d. 


Tpsen, Gunther, 307 n. 

ISa-Upanigad, 170, 237, 242n., 264n. 
Isvaragitit, 574. 
iHvarakrsna, 589n. 
iHvara-saiphita, 590. 
fsvarastuti , 453 d. 

ItihiXsa, 126u,, 208, 218, 224, ‘220, 3Hff., 


316,319,325, 387, 404, 407. 410, 114. 
422, 461, 470, 504, 518, 5271., 581, 595, 
604. 


IlihS.8apiirana, 126, 313, 518. 
ItiliSsasaipvrida, 105, 1071, 4141., 422. 
Itib&saveJa, 313n. 


ItivrUa, 518n. 

I-tsing, 29, 36n. 

Iyer, V, Venkatacliellain, 38B»., 423n., 

4()2n., 468n., 469 n. 


Jabalft, 2291. 

«lab5ila-Upaniffad, 240, 549n. 

Jftbrui, 480. 

Jackson, A. M. T., 521n. 

J acob , G . A . , 238n . , 24 In., 242n . 

Jacobi. Hermann, 294-297. ‘299, 305, 4981., 
503. 506, 510, 512, 516 and notes to 44. 

481., 233, 247, 249, 298, 304, 314-316, 

320.3841., 394, 435, 437, 4571., 401, 

4651., 472, 4701., 4861., 4901., 4931., 496. 
500-502, 5041., 508, 511, 5111., 550, 605. 

Jacobs, Jowepb, 585n. 

Ja^abharuta, 549n., 561 n. 

Jaganmata, 593. 

Jagati, 6)2, 164, 179, 181. 

Jahn, Wilhelm, 5170., 53on., SBCn., 640n., 
567n., 569n. 

Jaimini, 5601., 58-4. 

J airaini-BliSTfi ta, 58111 . 
Jaiminiya-Brahmapa, 190n., 19.1, 19*2u., 

‘235, 245d., 390n., 391 d,, 392n. 
Jaiminlya-GrliyaButra, 27'./. 

J uiminiy a.Saiphita, 108u. 

J ai ininlya -Bia utasutra, 279. 


JaiiniuIya-lIpaiji§ad-Brahmana, s. Jaiminiya 
Brahmana. 

Jaina literature, 24, 27, 481., 838n., 511, 
524, 685. 

Jaina-Mahara^tri, 48. 

j Jainas, 24, 27*. 48, 125, 287n., 303, 314, 

I 380n.. 406, 409, 411n.. 417, 418n., 422, 
j 472n.. 4731., 614, 551. 

. Jajali, 4151. 

I Jamadagui, 404. 
j Jambavat, 492. 

; Janibudvipa, 548. 

■ Janaka. king, 2271., 404, 405n., 414, 415n., 

I 4K1, 515, 564n. 

I Janarnejaya, 3231,, 369, 388, 390, 4431., 
452, 466, 470, 520. 

Jarasandha, 335, 341, 448. 

Jataka, 400n., 401, 410n., 415n., 418n., 471 
I l.,473n., 509; gat, has, 401n., 608n., 

I 509n, 

j Jatayus, 487fl“. 

Jaya. 581. 

I Jayadeva, 55Gn. 

1 Jayadraiha.. 351, 363. 371. 
j Jayadrathayarnala. 605n. 

I Jclaled-din BGini, 409. 
j Jensen, P., 306 d. 
i Jbft, Ganganath, 242 n. 
j Jirnuta, 354. 

I JuSna, 587. 

i Jfianamvtasarasaiphila, 591. 

I Jfianarpava-Tantra, 604. 

I Jn5.natautra, 596d. 

' Jol>, 561 u. * 

Jolly, Julius, 31Gn., 505n., 519n. 

Jones, William, 11-14. 
jGrgonsen, Hans, 27Gn. 

Jyuti^a-Vedanga, 268n., 289. 

Kadambari, 4 03. 

Kadra, 313, 389. 

Kacgi, Adolf, 71n., 72. 

KaiUcyi, 481 f., 4841., 507. 

Kai Khosru, 374n. 

Kailasa, 3481., 440, 492, 542. 

Kailasayatra, 463n. 

Kaivalya-Upani§ad, 242n. 

Kaia, 1501., 4121. 

Kalhana, 426, 479n., 523ri.,525, 629n., 5831, 
Kali, 582, 591, 6931., 595n., G04. 

Kali age, b. Kaliyuga. 

Kalidasa, 11, 2Gff., 64, 105, 304. 376, 477, 
506, 540, 680. 

Kali era, b. Kaliyuga. 

K8-lika-Purapa, 582. 
i Kalilah and Dimnah, 409. 

I KftlTvilasa-Tanira, G03. 

1 Kaliyuga, 452, 4731., 52311., 52Gii., 527, 553, 
567, 574, 582, 594, 5961. 

Kalki, 652. 

Kalki-Purapa, 582. 

Kalma^apada, 403. 

Kalpa, 226, 268d., 271, 533; s. Bitual. 
Kalpananiaipditika, 513. 

Kalpasutraa, 66, 272, 275ff., 282. 
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Kama, 99, 140f., a26n., 424d., 539. 
Kamasastra, 450,; s. Erotica, Vutsyayuua. 
Karnsa, 446, 448. 

Kaiulu, 534. 

Kanieka, 39, 513. 

KanUa PftliuSravas, 307. 

Kanjilal, Kainlal, 683ri. 

Kant, 252, 266. 

Kanva, a r§i, 58. 

Kaijva-school, 170, 192. 

Kanv&yanas, 652. 

Kapalas, 574 d. 

Kapila, 434n., 556, 582. 

K§-pila 8asira, 434n. 
Kapi^tliala-Katha-SaTjihila, 170. 
Earandavyuha, 525. 

Karika's, 281. 

Karman, 258f., 411ff., 441, 562, 577. 
Karmapradipa, 281. 

Kama, 330f., 336f., 338, 344ff., 350f.. 355f., 
358, 360, 362ff., 371f., 375, 470, 507. 
Karnaparvan, 365n. 

Karttavirya, 574. 

Karttikeya, 480, 573. 

KftBi-Kliantla, 672. 

KfiHimaliatmya, 574. 

Kasiram, 586n. 

Kasmira-inabatniya, 583, 684 d. 

Kasmiri, 50. 

Kasyapa, .142, 452n., 576. 

Kasyapa Naidhruvi, 194n. 

Kathaka, 104, 169, 314n.. 389 d., 470. 
Kafcbaka-Grhyasutra, 278. 

Kathaka* or Katba-Dpani^jad, 186, 237, 
241d., 2i2n., 261, 312, 570. 

Kathakas, 629n. 

Katbasaritsagara, 105. 

Katyayana, 244n., 284, 286, 51 2n. 

Katyayanasraddbakalpa, 280ij. 
Katyayaiia-^rautasutra, 215ti., 279. 
Katyayana-^ulvasutra, 279. 

Kaula, 595, 596n., 599f. ; Kauladharina, 598. 
Kauravas, 314, 317, 328, 330, 335, 341-372, 

3751., 427, 454ff., 458, 460, 462.471,4731. 
Kaiirma-Purapa, s. Kurma-Purana. 
Kansalya, 481ff., 497, 507. 

Kausika, 415. 

Kausikasutra, 129, 139, 280, 281n., 515ii. 
Kau^itaki-Aranyaka, 235. 
Kau^itaki-Brahma^ia, lOOf., 227, 235. 
Kau^itakigtbyasntras, 279n. 
Kau^itaki-Upani^ad, 231n., 2351., 245, 253u,, 
260n. 

KaiithuDiaB, 163. 

Kantiliya-Artbasastra, 2ilu., 245iJ., 3l3ii., 
''' 5i8n., 619n., 59Bu. 

Kava^a, a Mi, 228. 

Kavya, s. Orn ate/court/poetry. 

Keitb, Arthur Berriedalc, notes to 00, 63, 
65,72, 75, 102, 154, 169-171, 175-177, 
190-193, 211, 215. 232, 235, 239, 243, 277. 
279-281, 2831., 287, 295, 304, 431, 435. 
461. 458, 461, 464, 498, 510, 512, 524, 526. 
Kellner, H. C., 384n., 399n. 

Kena-Upani^jad, 2351., 241n., 242n. 
Kennedy, J., 440u. 


Kennedy, Vans, 517n., 526ii. 

Kern, H., 469n., 51 4n. 

Khadira-Gfbyafiuira, 279. 

Khapdava loreat, 341. 

Khilas, 591., 174, 312n., 321, 443. 

Kibe, M. V., 487 d. 

Kicaka, 354. 

Kielborn, Eranz, 24, 3sn,, 285n., 605ii. 
King/Cbinese books, 268n. 

King, magic songs and rites lor, 1161. ; 
Baerifices lor, 1721. ; K. and Brabmans, 
261, 387; duties of the K., 423, 576; 
s. ivftjaBuya. 

Kirftla, 347. 

,dR[iratarjuniya, 13. 

Kirfel, W., 236n., 461n. 

Kirste, J., 277n., 31 bn., 463n. 
Kifikindbft-kaiida, 489. 

Klemm, Knrt, lOln. 

Knaut^r, Eriodrieb, 278n., 279i). 

Koegel, lludoll, 183n., 360n. 

Konow, Sten, 47 p., 77n., 280n., 30ju., 305, 
306n. 

Koul, Anaud, 583n. 

Kramrisch, Stella, 580n. 

Krishnavarma , Sbyamaji, 34 d., 46n. 

Kiiya, 588. 

Kriyayogasflra, 543. 

Krpa, 330, 343. 347, 3671. 

Kr^na, 33611., 344, 347, 349, dbi'AL, 3601., 
.363ff., 36911., 385, 426n., 4271T., 43111,, 

4361., 443, 455, 4571., 459n., 468n., 505, 

5320., 533n., 534, 537, 541, 566, 6691., 
674, 584, 586, 501, 593, 603 ; K.— cult, 
466, 472n., 505 ; K. — epic, 462, 468n. ; 
K.— legend, M5-451, 453, 156,472,542, 
552, 557, 568. 

Kr9na~ Draupadi, 33511. 

IvMna Dvaipayana, s. Vyasa. 
Krsuajanma-Kbanda, 568. 

Krtavarman, 3671. 

Kfatriyas, &. Warriors 
K^emi^vara, o61n. 


Kubera, 3481. 

Kubjikarnata-Tantra, l)04n. 

' Kuhn, Adalbert, 135, 287n. 

Kuhn, Ernst, 409, 585n. 

Kula, 598 
Kulaciira, 599. 

K u I ac Q d a m a 9 i , ( >001 . 
Kulacudamapi-Tantra, 587n. 
Kula-Dbarma, 599. 

Kulapujft, 599n. 
Kularnava-Tautra, 587n., 5991, 
Kulasundarls, 601. 

Kulluka, 519ii. 

Kumftra, 180. 

Kumaralata, 5i.3. 

Kumarila, 463, 526. 

' Kumaripujaiia, 604. 

] Kuijdaliiji 8akii, 6001T,, 604n. 

I Kiintapa byrrins. 149, 314, 470. 

! Kuiiti, 32011., 3331,. 3361,, 340, 

I 362, 3721., 385, 398, 4321., 507. 

Kurrna Purfi^ia. 5311., 633n., 65 
! 673-675, 678, 606 d. 


346, 3571., 
7u., 572a., 
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Kuru, .'UV. 

Kuru battle, 318, 372, 470, 473. 600. 
K«rnki?etra, 10f3. 209, 317, 359, 370 n., 471. 
Kurupaficaias, 470; s. Kurus, Pancalas. 
Kurus, I95f., 32811., 466, 470. 

Kusa and Lava, 315, 404f., 497, ,584. 
Kusalavopfikliyana, 584. 

KuAilavfiB, 315, 494 n. 


Iiabberiou, 1). van Hinloopen, 435 n., 469 n. 
Labhaya, Kam, 499 ii. 

Labour song, 111. 

Lacote, F., 338 n., 469 ii. 

Laibga-Puiana, b. Linga-Puraj;ia. 

Lak9iiui;?a, 481ff., 487f., 492ff., 496n., 507f. 
Lak<Jinaya DeHika, 604. 

Ijak9iuana Sbastri, M., 603n. 

Lak9mi,' 838n., 389, 542f., 568, 573f., 579, 
5890., 593. 

.Lak^rniHa, 586n. 

Lak^mi-Tantra, 587 n., 589n. 
LakuliHa-l^aHupata, 574 n. 

Lalita Devi, 678 n. 

Lalitavistara, 625, 605 n. 

Langlf^s, L., 15 n. 

Ijaiiglois, 8. A., 443 n. 

Languages of India, 40-51. 

Lafiktl, 487 IT., 501, 514, 

Lanman, C. U., 119 ii., 121 n., 122 n., 
154 n. 

Lassen, Christian, 21 f., 534 n. 
Laky^yana-Sraiitasutra, 279 f. 

La Vallee Poussin, Louis de, 75 n., 304 n. 
Law, 12, 172, 275, 319, 321, 326 n., 378, 
424, 666. 580. 

Law-books, 3. 10. 12. 56. 125, 168, 275, 
334 n, 378, 424, 459, 467, 486 n., 519, 
623 n. ; s. DharmasSetras, Dbarmasu- 
tras. 

Lecouiere, 0., 439 n. 

Lefinaiin, S., 48 n. 

Legends of origin, 218 ; s. Biahmanical 
myths and legends. 

Leist, B. W., 276 n. 

Lenau, Nikolaus, 7. 

Leumann, L., 445 n., 471 n., 514 n., 548 n., 
604 n. 

L^wi, Sylvain, 102, 187 n., 206 n.. 208 n., 
384 n., 461 n.. 459 f., 465 n., 499 lu. 
513 n., 684 n. 

Levirate, 823, 329. 

Lexicograpliy, 3, 288 n., 566, 580. 

Libraries, Indian, 39 f. 

Liebich, Bruno, 70 n., 190 n., 191 n., 236 u., 
283 n., 286 n., 287 n. 

Lindner, B., 191 n. 

Liftga cult, 636, 642 n., 568. 566, 569, 673, 
674 n., 601. 

Libga-PurSna, 531 f., 669, 572 n. 

Litanies, 73, 93-96. 

Lbbbecke, IL, 191 n., 271 n. 

Lobedanz, E., 384 n. 

Logos, 249 n., 266. 

Lomahar?iana, 323, 520, 627 f., 633, 537. 
Lomap&da, 400 f. 


Lomafia, a r9i, 348, 401. 

Lorinser, F., 427 n., 431 n. 

Lotus-flower, 64. 

Love, magic songs and rites referring to it. 
189-142, 245,273 ; L. towards all beings, 
201, 416 ; L. of God, 4.32 f., 440, 529. 
Love-god, 8. Kfima. 

Liiders, H., 24, 520 and notes to 38, 229 f., 
285,312. 400 f., 412. 468, 472 f., 480. 
508 f., 636, 540. 

Ludwig, Alfred, 60, 71, 291 and note.s to 
58. 115, 119, 183, 268, 295, 301. 316 f., 
. 79, 384, 455, 461, 469-471. 

Lunar dynasty, 445, 522, 534, 651, 576. 
Lyric poetry, 2, 48, 131. 


BflCacdonell, A. A., 85, 90, 93, 116 and notes 
to 65, 71, 77, 83. 96.100,109, 1 11,113, 
154, 243, 286, 295 f., 304, 303. 

Mackenzie, John, 259 n. 

Macnicol, N., 692 n. 

Madbava, Mildliavacrirya, 571 n., 604 n. 

Madhava Bhatta, 569 n. 

Madhava and Sulocana, 544. 

Madliiisudana Sarasvatl, 265 n. 

Madhva, 242 n., 530, 656 n. 

Madhyandina-school, 170, 192, 

Madras, the people, 329, 35G, 365, 371. 

Madri, 329 f., 353. 

Maga, 567. 

Magadha, 474, 508. 

MSgadiuis, 315 n. 

Magadhi, 47, 49. 

MSgiiainabiTtinya, 54 2 n. 

Magi, 120. 

Magic, in. rites. 4, 120, 125 f., 128 f., 139, 
143, 146, 168 f., 172, 244 f., 273, 280. 
287,688,^ 601,604 ; m. songs (spells, 
formulas, incantations), 109-111, 119 f., 
123 IT., 127 f., 131-133. 135 f., 146, 182, 
186, 244, 248 ; m. songs for healing, 
129-136, 142,; of war, 146 ; for kings, 
146 f. ; for Brahmans, 147 f. ; for sacri- 
ficial purposes, 148 f. 

Magician, priest of magic, wizard, 120, 126, 
142. 168. 

Mahft-BluTgavata.Purana, 555 n. 

Mahabharata, 2, 11, 16 if., 26, 196, 233 n., 
311 n.. 313 ff., 316 - 476 , 519 n., 641 n. ; 
public readings of, 46, 463 f., 471 n. ; 
what is the M.? 316-827 ; is a poetical 
work and a manual, 321, 463, 469, 504 ; 
age and history of, 321, 464-475, 503 
ff. ; historical foundation of, 455, 470 f. ; 
extent of, 321 f., 324 f., 375 n., 463 ; 
Parvans of, 313, 321, 341 n., 346 n., 
353 d., 856 n., 859 n., 363 n., 365 n., 
366 D.. 368 n., 370 n., 372 n., 873 n.. 
374 n., 376 n., 388 n., 389 n., 423 f. ; 
VyRsa, the author, 322 ff., 627 ; consists 
almost entirely of speeches, 324 ; lang- 
uage, style and metre, 101 f., 461 ff., 
604 ; supposed revisions, 463 ff. manus- 
cripts of, 464 f., 468 ; recensions, 
464 n., 46S n. ; editions, 467 ff, ; 
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translatione, 327 n. ; Javanese and 
Persian, 462 n., 409 ; literature on M., 
316 n. ; additions and insertions, 327 f., 
337 n., 361 n., 862 n., 364 n., 366 n., 
371 n., 384, 398 n., 435 ff., 467 ff.,474 f.'; 
contradictions, 468 f. ; outline story, 
323 f. ; principal narrative, 327-375; 
ancient heroic poetry, 317 f,, 376*387 ; 
Brahmanical myths and legends, 287, 
319, 387*405, 459, 493, 495 f., 504; 

obscene stories, 399-101 ; ascetic poetry, 
321, 459 ; fables, parables and moral 
narratives, 405-422 ; didactic sections, 

319, 422-442, 469 ; books XII and XllI, 

404,407, 422-425, 464 ; M. and Hari- 
vamsa, 443-454 ; M. and Ramayaiia. 476, 
479., 486 n., 487 n., 493, 495 ff., 499, 

601 ff.. 510 f., 513, 516 ; M. and Piiranas, 

320, 617 f.,520 ff., 539 f., 510, 552 f., 
556 n., 557, 659 ft'., 664 ft’.. 670 n.. 675,577, 
581, 684, 586 n. ; M. and Tantras, 604 ; 
praise of M., its holiness, 325 f., 114, 
453, 560 ; belongs to the West of India, 
507. 

MahabhaJjya, 36, 169 n., 469 n. 

Mahadevastavana . 449 n. 

Mahadeva Sastri, A. 238 n., 239 u., 240 u., I 
242 n., 601 n, 

Mahakala, 693 f. 

Maliakavyam, 452 u- 

Maham^yuri, 465 n. 

MahSi Narayana Upanisad, 235, 2ti7 f. 

Mah&nirvavia, 595. 

Mahan irvana-Tantra, 592-599. 

Mahapankti, 61. 

Mahaprasthanikaparvan, 374 n. 

Mahapuianas, 522 n., 532. 

Mahapurii^astava, 452 n. 

Maharri;^trl, 48. 

Mahatmyas, 533 ff., 539 n., 545, 554 ; 566 f, 
569 f., 578, 582. 

Maha-Upani^ad, 241 n. 

Mahavastu, 472 n., 509 n., 525. 

Mabavira, 810, 524. 

Mahayana texts, s. Buddhist literature. 

MahayoginT, 594. 

Mahidasa Aitareya, 190. 

Mahidhara, 604 n. 

Maitra (friendship), 416 n. 

Maitra, A. K., 600 n. 

Maitra, 8., 232 n. 

Maitrayanl-Sarrihita, 54, 170, 182, 186 n., 
206 n.,‘219, 238 n., 278, 311 n. 

Maitrayaniya- Upanisad, 233 n., 238 f., 263 n., 
264, 

Maitreya, 545. 

Maitreya-Upanit^ad, 238 n. 

Maitreyi, 229, 255 f. 

Majjhimanikaya, 472 n., 599 n. 

Man in the well, 408. 

Man a, 249 n. 

Manas, mind, 160, 267. 

Manava-Grhyasutra, 278. 

M&nava school, 278. 

Manavasraddhakalpa, 280 n. 

Manava-jSrautasatra, 278 n. 


Ma^dalas of the Kgveda, 57, 285. 

M&u^avya, 473 n. 

Mandhatr, 552. 

Mandlick, V. N., 536 n, 

Mandukya-Upaiiisad, 238 f. 

MantrabhidJjana, 604 n. 

Mantrabrahmana , 276. 

Mantrapatba, 277. 

“ Mantra period, ” 293. 

Mantras, 42, 46, 107, 170 f., 186, 189, 248, 
276, 586, 590, 595 f., 602 ff., 605 n. ; 
9 . Prayers. 

Maiitrasastra, 588. , 

Mantrika-Upani^ad, 242 n, 

Manu (ancestor of ilie liuiiian race), 210, 
3-14-396, 522. 531, 540. 550 f., 576. 

Manii-8mrti, 12, 14 f.. IS. 67,125 n.. 147, 
200 n., 234 n., 243 n., 316 n., 380 n., 
398 n., 424, 519 n., 529 n., 567, 578 n., 
597 (.,(>05 I). 

Manuscripts, 13, 15. 23, 32, .34, 88 fl'., 464. 

Manvantarani , ,522, 550. 

Manyu, 78. 

Marica, 487. 

Markandeya, a v^i, 384, 397 n., 425, 559 f. 

M a rk a p d cy a k b y a n a . 534. 

Markandeya-Puiana, 375 u., 525 n., 531 f., 
559-565, 572 n. 

Markandeya st'clioii ol the Vanaparvan, 
321*1)., 559. 

Marriatic, magic songs (prayers) referring 
toit, 88, 109, 122, 139-142, 159, 297 ; 
m. rites and customs, 107, 212 n., 273 f., 
282, 296, 299, 550, 566, 598 ; Indo- 
European. 108, 274 ; m. to 6ve hus- 
bands, 337 n. 

Marshall, J. H., 437 n. 

Mariits, 75, 77,81,91, 93, 137,141, 174, 
180. 

MasakakalpiiButra, 279. 

Matali, 348 f. 

Matarisvan, 100, 181. 

Mathura, 416, 4 18. 

Matbura-Mahatmya, 570. 

MatrkanigbaptuB, 604 n. 

Mataya-Purapa (MatBya-P.), 377 n., 394 n., 
523 n., 524, 526, 531 f., 533 u., 546 n., 
570 n., 572, 573 n., 675 £., 578. 

Matey as ,353 ff. 

Matsyopakhyana, 394 ri, 

Maudgala-Purapa, 582 n. 

Maudgalyflyana, 411 n. 

Maury as, 28, 471. 524, 652. 

MuuRalaparvn. 373 n., 472. 

Manas, Marcel, 272 n. 

Maxima, s. Aphorisms. 

Maya, 341. 

Mays, 564 n., 599. 

MaySyoga, 588. 

Mazumdar, B. C., 464 n., 471 n., 668 n. 

Medicine, 4, 129 f., 566, 568, 577, 580. 

Megastbenes, 28, 291, 446. 

Menander, 29. 

Men rad, J., 479 n, 

Meru, 374, 439 f., 648. 

Metaphysics, 240, 
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Metr^a, 60 ff., 179. 287, 461, 510. 

Metrics, 56, 268, 288 f., 666, 577, 580 : 
8. ProRody. 

Metta/friendship/. 416 n. 

Meyer, Eduard, 804 n., 305. 

Meyer, J. J., 315 n., 334 n., 344 o., 376 n., 
379 n., 605 u. 

Meyer, iludolf, 287 u. 

Michelson, T., 45 d., 512 n. 

Middle Indian languagcB, 41,46-49. 
Mihirakula, 525. 

Milinda, 29. 

Milindapaftha, 29, 353 n.^ 

Milman, Dean H, H., 383. 

Mind and Speech, 217. 

Mi tan i, 304 f., 306 n. 

Mithra, 76. 

Mitra, 76, 80, 94, lOO, 137, 141, 304 f., 495. j 
Mitra, Rajondralala, 2 6 n. ! 

Mleccha, barbarian, 524, 558 : M. language, | 

Mogiing, H. E., 586 n. j 

Mojumdar, A. K., 503 n. 

Mok9a / liberation/, 326, 422, 424 f., 432 f.. 
559, 596. 

Mok^adbarmanusabuna, 424 n. 

Moinnisen, Theodor, 119 n., 198 n. 

Monism, 267, 434, 588. 

Monkey-wornhip, 478. 

Mooney, James, 133 n. 

Moral maxims, a. Aphorisms. 

Moral narratives, 320 f., 405-422, 474, 
560-664. 

Morality, s. Ethics, Karman, Ascetic m. 
Mother, 337 n., 852, 377, 414 : = Dcvf, 691, 
693, 596, 601 ; Mothers, deities, 670, 602. 
Mountains, winged, 219. 

MrgJlraBuktani, 137, 

Mrgendra-Upagama, 588 n. 

Mrtyu, H. Death. 

Mrtyulaftgala-Upani^iad, 240 n. 

Mudgala, 411, 618 n. 

Mudra.nighai;itu, 604 n. 

Mudi arakflasa, 46. 

MudrSs, 696, 604 n. 

Muir, John, 144 and notes to 100, 109, 111, 
113, 116, 139, 2^*2, 327, 377 f., 385 1., 399, 
402, 415, 417, 421, 431, 442, 486, 561. 
Mukherji, B. L., 602 n. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Dbirendranath, 298 n., 308 n. 
MukhopidhyAya, Nilmapi, 673 n., 606 n. 
Muktaphala, 556 n. 

Muktik&-UpaDi9ad, 242. 

Mula-Sarvastivadin Buddhists, 459. 

Muller, F. Max, 21, 31, 67, 71 n., 100 n., 
102, 187, 211 n., 226 n., 230 n., 234 n., 
238 n., 242 n., 266 n., 271 n., 284 n., 
292 f.. 299, 302 n., 303. 

Miiller, F. W. K., 401 n. 

MuQ^aka-Upanigad, 237, 242 n., 268 n. 

Munda languages, 51. 

Music, 4, 167 n., 169. 580. 

Mystical syllables, 186, 586. 

Myaticism 150 ff., 167, 178, 176, 233 f., 266, 
588. 

Mythology, 12, 75. 


Uabhadasa, 585 n. 

NSeiketa, 404, 570 n. 

Naeiketas. 261 f., 404, 570, 579. 

Nada Nai§idha, 383. 

Nagapaficami- feast, 567. 

NagarT script, 31. 

Nagas, snake-demons, 339,382, 447, 495, 540, 
548 583 

Nahu^a, 349, 381, 393, 445, 495. 

Nakfatras, 294 IT. 

Nakula, 329 f., 341, 343, 340, il51, 353 ff., 374. 
Nakiilas, 574 n. 

Nala and Damayanti 16 f., 113 n., 381-384, 
450 f., 502 n. 

Nala, a monkey, 492. 

Nalopakhyana, 381 n. 

Narnuci, 392 ii. 

Nandas, 446, 474, 524, 552. 

Narada, 211, 338, 346, 887, 395, 439, 446, 
449 r., 518 n., 558, 568, 582 n., 589. 
N&rada Paucaratra, 590 f. 

Naradiya-Purai^a or Narada-Purana, 531 f.. 
572 n. 

Nfiradiya-ftiksS, 285 n. 
Naradiya/NaradaZ-Upapurfina, 557, 558 n., 
559. 

Narakavadhn, 449 n. 

NarafiaiusT, s. Gatha narasaips!. 
Narasimmiyengar, V. N., 572 n. 

Narfiyana. s.Vi^nu. 

Naiaya^a/cominentator of Mann/, 243 u. 
Narayapa /of the Jayanta-mangala family “ 
604 D. 

Narayaniya, 321 n., 439 f., 460. 

Narmada, 576. 

Narrative literature, 6,286, 324; n. prose, 

211 . 

Nasatyau, 304 f,, 306 n. 

Nasiketopakhyana, 579. 

Nastika, 486 n. 

Nath, Lala Baij, 578 n. 

Naunidhirama, 577, 

Negelein, Julius von, 28l n., 312 n., 456 n., 
516 n. 

Neo-Platonics, 266. 

Nepal, 38, 50, 452 n., 671 n., 592. 
Nepala-Mahatmya, 584. 

Nestorian Christians, 440. 

New Testament, 55, 431 n. 

Nidagha, 549 f. 

Nidanasutra, 288, 289 n. 

NidrU, 446. 

Nigadas, 163 n. 

Nigamas, 592, 600, 605 n. 

NighaptuB, 69, 287, 288 n. 

Night, 219. 

Nikumbha, 450. 

Nila, 393, 583. 

Nilakaptba, 467 f. 

Nilamata /N.-Purana/, 583, 584 n. 

Nimbarka, 568 n. 

Niralamba-Upani^ad, 240 n. 

Nirghaptu, 605 n. 

Nirrti, 117, 206 n. 

Nirukta, 69, 268 n., 287 f. 

NirvUpa, 411, 696. 
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Nirva^a-Tantra, 593 n. 

NifivaBatattva-SaipbitS, 004 n. 

Niti, 406, 422 f., SCO, 677 ; of Brhaspati, 
425 ; B. Politics. 

KitiSastra, 466 n. 

NityS 9 oclasi.Tantra, O^Uja. 

Niv&takavaca, 849. 

NiviOas, GO. 

‘ Nobili Koberto de, 13 n, 

Novels, 3. 

Nrsiipba, 590 n, 

NrsiinbapurvatapaDiya*ITpaDi9ad, 001 n. 

Nrsiipba-Tapanlya-Upani^ad, 240 o., 690 ii. 

Numbers, 02, 205. 

Nyasas, 59t5. 

Oaten, E. F., 11 n. 

Occultism, 588, 591, 600. 

Ocean, twirling of, 389, 480, 546, 673. 

Oertel, Hanna, 192 n., 235 n., 313 n. 

Oldenberg, Hermann, 73, 77, 96, 100 f., 103, 
115,127, 300, 303, 305 and note to 33, 
58,60, 68, 71, 78 f., 86.102,105,107, 
111, 119, 163-167, 169, 175-177, 187 f., 
193,203, 206 f., 220,232, 234, 236,239, 
243, 240 f.. 264, 277, 279, 284, 295 f.. 
298, 304, 312, 317, 321, 314, 366, 405, 423, 
435, 137, 456-458, 461 f., 471, 506. 509 f. 

Olirarnare, Paul, 193 n., 232 n , 247 n. 

Om, 185 f., 214 f., 244 n., 245, 133, 557 n. 

Oman, J. C., 327 n., 478 n„ 479 ii., 460 n. 

Omina and portenta, 138, 191, 273, 345, 491, 
666, 576 f. 

Oral tradition, 33 f.. 36 f.. .39, 203 n., 2U9 n., 
234, 270, 302, 315, 466 f., 196, 499, 504, 
621. 

Ornate /court/ poetry, 321, 364 n., 376, 152n., 
461, 476, 489 n., 490n., 497, 506,512, 
556 n., 581 ; s. Epic / oruateO 

Ostboff, H., 247 n. 

Oupnek-bat, 19, 241 n.,267. 

Ox, 163f. 


Pada Pathas, 283. 

P&das, 61 f. 

Paddbatis, 281. 

Padmacarita, 513. 

Padma-PurSijia /Padma-P./, 401. 454 n., 521, 
525 II., 526 n., 528 n., 531 f<, 336-844, 
551 n., 564 u., 570 n., 572 n. 

Padma-Saiphita, 587 n., 539 n. 

Padma-Tantra, 587 n. 

Padukapaftcaka, 604 n. 

Paila, 584 n. 

Painting, 580. 

Paippalada recension of the Aibarva\eda, 
120 n. 

Paippal&da^raddbakalpa, 280 u. 

Pais&d-Pr&krit, 47 n., 49. 

Paitfimaha-Biddb&nta, 580. 

Pftli, 21. 41, 47, 461, 511 ; P&li Text Society, 
24; P.»canon, P. literature, s. Buddhist 
literature. 

Paficalakpana, 522. 

PaficHas, 196f.. 334, 338. 848, 366, 368, 470. 
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Pfi.ficarS,tra- Agauui, 587 n. 

Paftcaratras, 304 n., 674 ri., 588, 589 a., 590 
Pildcar/lfra-Saiphitria. 587 n., 588 If, 
paOcarStrafiastra, 245 n. 

Poncatantra, 2, 410, 605 ii. 

I Paftcatattva, 694, 608, 606 n. 
PaOcavidha-sutra, 284. 
Paiicaviinsa-Brahmana, 191, 193 n., 280. 
Paficendropakbyanam, 337 n. 

Pilpdavas, 314, 328-376, 381, 385, 406, 427, 
446, 454 ff., 460, 462, 466, 470 If., 502, 
506, 523, 552, 560. 

Pandit, Shankar P. , 120 n. 

Pandu, 323, 329f., 3.37, 361 n., 370, 433, 170. 
Papini, 13, 42, 44, 46, 69, 236. 284 n., 289, 
309, 317 n.. 318 n., 171. 473, 505, 512 n. 
Paniniya.)5ik§ri, 285 n. 

Paiikti, 61. 

Pantheism, 7, 124, 267, 136, 529. 

Piiolino St. Bartholorneo, 9, 14. 

Parab, K. P., 498 n. 

Parubles. 320, 405, 407 f., 421. 
Paramabaipsa-llpaniyad, 240. 
Parama-sambita, 590. 

Parairte^v iiamala-Tantra, 601 n. 

ParanjcSv a 1 , 573, 591, 605 n. 

Pu rasara, *V22, 545 f. 

Paraskaru-Ui .byaHutra, 279, 312 n, 

Pargiler, F. ICden, 560, and notes to 304, 
315, 102, 4.55, .517.519, 521, u23-526, 

528 f., 5.32, 545, 553, 556, 559, 561, 505, 
578. 

Parijilt tbarana, 419 ii, 

Parik^ii, 36.9 374,388, 470. 

Ib.rif^i^tas, 281. 

Parjanya, 76, 91, LlO n., 137, 174. 

Parsva, 310. 

Parvaia, 211. 

PSrvati, 542, 568 n., 586, 592 f, 

Prtsupatas, 542, 574 o. 

Pa§upati-l’urapa, 584. 

P»t«ia, 548. 

Pataliputra, 28. 

Patafijali, 35, 42 f.. 169, 269, 288, 318 n., 
469 n., 471, 505, 512 n. 

Path aka, P. Y., 284 n. 

Pfithaka, Bridhara-SuBtrl, 237 u., 241 n, 
PSthskas. 529 n. 

Pativratamfl^hatmya, .397 n. 

I'aul, A., 552 n. 

I Paiimacariya, .513, 514 u. 

I Paupclni, 153. 

Paundrakavadba, 453 n, 

Pauranikas. 313, 519 n. 
Paiigkarapradurbbava, 152 ri. 
Pau^kara-sHiuhita, 590. 

Pau§kt.-ia-UpSgama, 588 n. 

Paustikltni, 136 f. 

Pau^yaparvan, 321 n, 

Pavolini, P, E., 327 n., 428 u., 536 u. 
Peipcr, C.R.S., 427 n. 

Perez, I. L., 564 n. 

Pessimism, 263 f., 553. 

Petavatthu, 677. 

Petersen, W., 46 n. 

Peterson, P., 463 n. 
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l^bilology, B. 

Philosophy, 3, 1‘2, 03. 66, ‘J7-100. 124. 149^ 
167,170,218, 220 f., 239, 265,819, 821, 
422, 424 ff., 688t; of the Upani^ads, a. 
Upani^ads ; priestly ph., 283, 249. 
PhoocticB, 85, 50, 226, 268. 282 tf. 

Physiology, 240, 601. 

Pindapitryajha, 172. 

Pin gal a, 289. 

Pihgaia, 405 n., 415. 

Pippaiada, 287 n. 

PisHca laoguageH, 50. 

Pisftcas, 49, 138 f., 369, 540. 

Pisohel, Kichard, 48 n., 67, 71, 74. 102 n., 
107 n., llln., 171 n., 210 n., 313 n., 
894 n., 465 n. 

PitaraB. fathers, 78, 96 f., 172, 203, 212 n,, 
877, 415, 587, 554, 575, 590. 

Ihtrkalpa, 445n. 

Pitrinedhayutras, 280, 281 ii. 

Plato, 246 f., 2GG. 

Poetics, 4, 566, 680. 

Polcy, L., 5<)5 D. 

Politics, 4, 844 n., 566, 577, 580, 582 ; b. Niti. 
Popley, II. A., 147 n. 

Porzig. W., 327 d., 376 u., 379 d., 888 ii. 
Prabhavati, 450 f. 

Pradyuiuna, 449 If. 

Pradyumuoltara, 451 d. 

Pragiitliu, 104. 

PrabiroJa, 425, 689, 647, 557, 674 a. 
Prai^iaariktaiii, 60. 

Prajapati, 6.3,78, 98. 100, 150 f., 176. 180, 
.194, 196 f., 204 rj., 205, 216 ff., 253 ff., 
259 IT. 

Prakrit, 48 f., 48 f., 514. 612 ii. 

Pfiikni, 484, 58i;, .568, 579, 598. 

Prakrti -Kbanda , 568. 

Praalya, 558. 

Pramadvaia and Piini, 300. 

Piilpa, 150 f., 224, 254 n., 95611. 

I ’ r a paucaH^ r a - Tan tr a , 001 -608. 

Prasad Varina Sastri, Biddho^varT, 242 n. 
Prasna.Upanifjad, 287, 241 n., 242 n. 
Prastlianabhcd:! , 265 ii, 

Piatarduna, 227. 

PratijSfisutra, 284 n. 

Prittisakhyas, 87, 70 u.. 283 IT. 

Pratisarga, 522. 

Pravacana, 278 n, 

Pravfihaiia, 230. 

Pravargya, 176, 193. 

PrayagamahiHmya, 674, 576. 

PrSya^eitlii, 187. 559. 570, 575 f. 
PrftyasciUaHntra, 281. 

Prayer-books, 55, 107, 150, 169, 171, 276, 
293. 

Prayers, 72, 186, 140, 146, 148, 159, 163, 
170-168, lOfS. 248, m f., 292 ; b. Maritras. 
Prayogaa, 281. 

Pretakalpa, 577f. 

Pretas, 577. 

Prey, A., 298 n., 299 n, 

Priesthcod, 187. 

Piiests, 8. Brahmans; p. and magicians, 
125. 


Prophecies. 524, 552 f.. 557, 567, 590. 

I Propitiatory formulae, 188. 

Prose, 8 ; of the Brahmanas, 213 , 270 f., 321 ; 
of the Upani^ads, 236 ff., 240; of the 
Sutras. 268 ff., in the Mahibhftrata, 462. 
506; mixture of p. and verse, 3,101, 
163, 211, 240. 

Prosody, 4. 

Prostitution, 67. 

Protagoras, 152 u. 

Proverbs, s. Aphorisms. 

Prtha=*Kunti, 329, 432. 

Prthivl, 76, 157 f., 570; s. Earth. 

Prtbii, 444. 

Prthupakhyaua, 444 u. 

Psalms. 57'. 81- 
Psychology, 240, 424, 601. 

Pulastya, 637. 

Punyakas, 460. 

Punyakavidhi, 449 n. 

Puranas, 30, 34, 102. 163, 171 n.. 239 f., 389, 
402.405,436,474, 486 n., 489 n., 493. 496, 
505 m, 506 n.. 514, 617-586, 687, 595, 604. 
606; meaning of the word, 218 n., 518, 
624 n. ; P. in the Brahmapas, 208, 218, 226, 

311 ff., 470 ; Vyasa the author, 3-2, 475 j 
P. and Mahabbarata, 320, 459, 461 IT., 
467,47(5 ; HarivaAifin and P., 443-446, 
452, 454 ; language, style and metre, 461, 
530 ; ti anBiaittf'd by Sutas, 406; their 
pOHition in tlie literature, 517-600; age, 
517 ff.; Ibcir sectarian chaiacter, 517, 
522 ; their eontents, 520, 522ff ; definition, 
522, 545, 572, 574 f.; of divine origin, 5u7. 
529; the eighteen It, 521, 526 f., 531 ff , 
641, 550, 555, 572 n., 681 n.; survey of P. 
literature, 530-586. 

Puifiipasaiphitasiddhantasflru, 531 n. 
Purandhi, 94, 108. 

Ptrnananda Sv»tmT, 601 n. 

Purohita, 66, 88, 146 f.. 319, 583. 

Piiru, 379f., 639. 

Pururavas and UrvaBl, 102 n., 103 f., 105 n., 
179.209.211,381,383. 445, 495, 518 n.. 
630, 540, 53.52, 580. 

Purusa. 175, 164, 204 n., 218, 224, 253 ff.. 434. 
Purii^amedhu, 174, 192 f., 216 n., 307 n.,, 

312 D.; B. Human sacrifice, 

Puru^asukta, 175, 218. 

Puru9ottamadeva, 604 n. 

Pusan, 76, 94, 179 f. 

Pii?paaiitra, 284. 

Pusyamitra, 28. 

Putrika, 339 u. 

? uackenbo8, Cl. P., 666 ii. 
aeen of Sheba, 342 n. 

j Baabe, C. H., 281 n. 

Kadha, 633 n., 541 f., 644, 557 u., 568, 591, 
593, 603. 

B&dh&janma9t'<^ml, 541 n. 

Radhakrishnan, S., 239 n., 247 n,, 259 n. 
R&dhavallabhis, 508 n. 

Ra§hava»Rama, 482 n, . , 
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Ba§huva«paa, 5iO. 

Eabasyam, 243. 

BaikTai 229. 

Bain^magic, t. — spell, r. — song, 110, 136f. 

Baivata, 551, 

Baja, K. Bamavarma, 592 d. 

KS. jadharmSiiiu^aanaparvan, 423r] . 

Biljakarm^'i;ii, 146. 

Bajasuya (consecratioD of the king) 123, 146, 
172, 178, 190, 214f., 341, 850. 

^Bajatarafjgipi, 426n., 479 d., 525n., 583, 

584n. 

Bajwade, V.K., 78 n. 287 n., 439 n. 

Bak^as, 78,134, 100. 

lUk^asas, 78,133, 332 IT., 317 ft*., 363 f., 369, 
403, 487 f., 490 ft., 497, 609. 

Baktambara /a Buddhist monk', 538, 561. 

Rftma, 314 f., 384, 457 D., 476-496, 498 n., 
501 f., 505, 607 ft., 514 n., 515 f., 540 f., 
566, 672, 579, 581, 590 n. ; R. episode in 
MababhSraU, 384 f. ; R. ballad. 509; 
B. legend, 501 f., 509 n., 513, 514 n., 
515 f., 540 IT., 562; Btima with the 
rioughahare, s. Baladeva. 

mina-bhakti, 579. 

B^ImagUa, 579. 

Rftmahrdaya, 579. 

Ratrulnuja, 234 n., 210, 212, 245n., 265, 520, 
527 n,, 52S. 511, 556, 590. 

li'iaianujas, a sect, 544. 

B{IiaHnuja..‘.arya, M.D., 5S9ii. 

Ram a/ Bam ap 5r va- , Bamott ara ; Tapa ijly a- 
Upani!?ad, 240 n., 515 n., 590 n. 

Riimatlrtha, 238 n, 

Eamftvana, 2, 15 f., 26,314 f., 389, 401 f.. 

• 16'7 D., 475'’5n, 584 ; a popular epic and 
an ornate poem, 475-479; a romantic 
epic, 490 ; language, style and metre, 
461 D., 496, 504, 510, 512 n. ; contents, 
479-495 ; myths and legends in K. . 493, 
495 f., 604 ; genuine and spurious in R., 
487 n., 495-500. 516; age, 600-617; 

belongs to the East of India, 507 ; 
serves for the gloriftcatiou of X’iynu, 
453 ; holiness, 478, 497 f. ; recitations, 
471 n., 477, 494; dramatic represonta- 
tion of it, 451 n., 477 f., 502 ; commenta- 
tors, 497 n. ; recensions and editions, 
498 f. ; R. and Mahithb/Jrata, 348, 381, 
475 f., 479; R. and Veda, 515; R. and 
Puru^ias, 618, 624 n., 540, 511 n., 566, 
575,677, 681; R. and Buddhism, 608- 
614, 616 ; Old Javanic K., 511 n. ; Greek 
influence, 514 ft. 

Ram-caritmanas, 477. 

Ram Lila, 477. 

Ramopakbyftna, 381 n., 501. 

Baijayanfyas, 163 n. 

Rangacharya, M., 592 n. 

Kapson.E. J.. 49 n., 303 n., 464 n., 474 n., 
512 n., 517 n., 523 u. 

Rasa/dance, /448 n. 

Hathiintara, a melody, 153, 167, 161. 

Ratnagarbba, 5il n. 

Batnaparlkfa, 577.. . . , . 


Ra van a, 38 V isl.hs? ft,, 502, 507 „ 509, 

511 n.. 516, 510 f.. 575, 579. 

RavaneTs, 493 n. 

Ravi§ci?a, 625 n. 

Bawlinson, H.G., 465 n. 

Raychaudhuri, H., 437 n,, 140 n., 457 n.. 
‘I58n., 473 n.. 506 n. 

Rbhu and Nidiigha, 519 f. 

Bbhus, 78. 

Kcal;, 54, 161 ft.. 165, 176. 

■Rcconci 1 i a ti o n - s pell 8 , 139. 

Begnand, P., 2f33 n. 

Reich, H., 549 n. 

Beichelt, H., 307 n. 

Remy, A. 1^. J., 13 n. 

Repetition, 131. 

Reuter, J. N,, 279 n. 

RevatT, 450, 55 ! . 

B.gveda, R. -Samhita, 54 IT., 57-119, 126, 

* 159. 162. 179, 195, 212 n.. 211, 2)6, 
219 n., 226, 211 n., 215 n., 268, 276 
282 f., 285-287, 288 n., 300 f.. 311 f., 
313 IK. 3U. 317. 390, 392 515, 518; 

transmission, 37 ; hiuguagc, 12, 46t, 57* 
60, 71 ; revealed, 55 f. ; age of the 

hymns, 57 ft., 63. 69. 73 f., 195 f., 201, 
215 f.. 290 f., 293. 301 f., 301, 306 ft., 
the B?is or authors of the hyinuH, 57 f., 
228, 301 ; tlie “ family books,” 57, ,59; 
metres, 60 ft. ; cultural conditions, 63- 
68, 71; religious development, 74 IT., 
137 n., 196 f. ; invocations or songs of 
i praise to the gods, 80 ft. ; sacrificial songs 

j and litanies, 93 ft.; funeral songs, 95- 

97, 159 f., 17’i ; philosophical hymns, 

I 97-100,155,175,218, 226; 8amvada or 

j dialogue hymns .'Akhyanu hymns, 100- 

108, 209, 211, 311 , 530 ; marriage songs, 
107 ft., 110, 159, 297, 299 ; magic songs, 
109-111 ; secular poems, lil-114 ; 
D^Xnastutis, 114*117, 149, 314 ; riddle- 
poetry, 117 f., 183 ; popular and priestly 
poetry, 79; composed of earlier and later 
I portions, 73 f. ; editions, 20 f. ; iransla- 

' tions, 70 f, ; interpretation, 6)8-71; R. 

I and Atharvaveda, 121-124, 127, 140 143, 

j 148 f., 158; R. and StXmaveda, 163 f.. 

I 167 f, ; R. and Yajiirveda, 175 ft. ; 

! BnXhmunas .1* the R., 190, 191 ; Aranyakas 

j and ITpani93da of the R., 235, 242 ; 

! X^edSfigas t,o the R., 278 f., 282 f., 285 ft., 

1 288 n., 289. 

1^ Rgveda-Piiltisakhya, 281 f. 

I RgvidhiXna, 286 C. 

I Rhys Davids, T. W., 24, 36 n., 11 n., 410 n., 
471 n.. 508, 509 n., 612 n. 

! Rice. E r., 686 n. 

; Biddles, 117 f,, 149, 183 f.. 342. 

! Ritual, r. -literature, 167, 202, 268, 271-282, 

! 811, 640, 554, 688,, KvA\ih. 

i Roger, Abraham, 9. 
i Eobi^T, 446. 

Rohita, 151-154. 

Rohita, Hari^andra’s son, 215. 

Hotnahat^apa, 521 n., 527 n. ■ 

Rosen, Friedrich, 20, . . - , 

r 
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KoUu Rudolf, 21 f., 71, % Ti., 118 o., 
120 n., 115, 211 n., 287 n. 

IlouBBel, A., 405 II., 479 512 n., 555 n., 

556 u., 691 n. 

Roussel, P., 655 n, 

Roy, Pratapa Cbandra, 827 n,, 467 n. 

Boy, Bffmmohun, 20, 

seers, saints, 67 f. , 211 n., 224, 228, 
273, 286, 301, 313, 319, 362 n., 381. 
390 ff., 494, 501-603, 622, 62H n., 533. 
637. 642 f., 573 f. 

B^ya^rnga, 399-401, 451 ik, 473 n., IHO f., 
620. 540, 572 n. 

Hia, 154. 

Htusaiphara, 11. 

Biickert, Friedricli, 18, 327 ri., 382, 394 n. 
395 n,, 399 n., 409, 479 n., 500, 561 n., 
562 11. 

Biidra, 76 f. 137 n., 154,185, 196, 222; 

Budras, 574n. 

Budrayftmala, 604 n. 

Bukmffifigadac ritn , 569 . 

Rukmii^i, 449, 451. 

Buru, 389 f. 

Both, 486 11 . 


Sahbathier, P., 279 n. 

Bablvlparvan, 346 n., 468 u. 

Saohau, E.C., 29 n., 426 u., l(>2 o. 

Bncred syllables, 185, 223 n. 

Bacrilice, 05 ff , 72 ff., 158-163, 169, 172- 
186, 187 f.. 190, 195 ff. , 201. 205, 208, 
233, 215, 248. 260, 272 f.. 417, 431, 650. 
665; flcienre of, 161, 180, 195, 208, 225 
227. 231, 261, 319. 

Sacrificial fee. s. Dak 9 in a. 

Sacrificial songs and formulae, 73. 90, 93-95, 
no. 114, 118 f.. 127, 1 18, 176 ff., 184 f., 
293. 

Saddbarmapnijclarika, 625. 

Sadguruai^ya, 105 n. 

Sftdhaka, 696. 

SffJhana, 595, 002. 

SadviipHa-BrShnnina, 191 , 

Sagara, 480. 

Sahadeva, 329 f., 341, 343, 344 n., 546. 361. 
364 f., 366, 374. 

Sabyfidri-khanda, 571 n. 

8aibyff, 551. 

AoiSunffgas, s. Sifiunffga kings. 

Saiva-Agamas, 5BB. 

l^aivacara, 599 n. 

l^aiva-marriage, 698. 

6aiva-Pur5i,Tia, 531, 553, 572 ii. ; », VAyu- 
Purfi-pa. 

jftaivas, 538, 676, 587. 

fiSkadvlpa, 567. 

^ftkalak a -School of the Kgreda, 57 n. 

I8&kslya. 283. 

{^akas, 524. 

6akftyanya, 263. 

gfikhas, 63, 189, 264 ; s. Vedic ichoolB. 

6akra=»Indra, ^i68 f. 

6B,kta8.240. sun., 58T, 591» 593, 59.7 if., 

e08,606 D. 


Saktis, 511 ii., 5f38, 573 f. 576, 681, 586, 
589 n., 591, 593 ff., 600 ff. 

Saktism, Sakti religion, 591, 593. 603, 606. 
Sakuni, 331. 341 ff., 345 1'., 350, 366: 
SakuntalS, 317, 376 ff., 470, 540 ;.S. -drama, 
11. 14, 18. 376, 640; S. episode, H, 15 
, 376-379, 540, 657. 
calagrSma stone, 641, 544, 585 f. 

Salomons, Henriette J. W., 277 n. 

Salya, 329, 335 f., 366. 365 f., 371. 
Salyaparvan, 366n. 

Saina-JAiaka, 509. 

Saman, 64, 161f.. 165, 167f., 169n, 

284. 

BarnSnyas, 597. 

SSmapratisakhya, 264. 

6ama Sastry, B., 278n. 

Samasrarnin, Satyavrata, 70n.,163n., 276n., 
28 In., 286n., 286 n, 287n. 

Samaveda, S.-Saiphita, 64, 66, 126, 169, 
163-169, 19), 268, 313 d. ; the Brabmanas 
of the 8.. 191. 192n., 194; the so- 

called “Brabmanas” of the S., 189, 194 
n., 271,280, 286 n. ; the Upani^iids of 
tlie S., 235, 212; the Vedangas of the 
S.. 271, 279f., 284, 286n., 288. 
j Samavidhana-Brahrnapa, 168, 280, 287. 

! gaaiba-Purai^ia, 582. 

Samba ra, 87. 451. 

Sambiiiavadha, 451n. 

Sambbavaparvan, 376, 379. 

Sambuku, 495. 

Samhiiil Pa tbas, 2B3. 

SamlnlaB of the Veda, 53f., 158-163, 196, 
201, 248, 276. 282ff,, 292, 302, 313; 

liturgical S., 163, 195, 201; of the Maba- 
bbarata, Hamayana, Purapas and Tan. 
tras, 322 d., 498n., 521n., 570f., 

#673. 581 f.. 584 D., 686-606. 

Sftrpkbya, 237, 425, 430n., 434. 437. 439f., 
623. 536 f.. 646, 656, 589n., 596. 
Samkbyakarika, 689n. 

Sampati, 489. 

Samsara, 408, 569, 561f., 571, 677. 
Samsk&raH, 272 598. 

Saipvada hymns, Samvadas, 100-108, 405. 
Sanatkumara, 558, 671n. 
Snuatkumara-Saiphita, 571. 

Sanatsuj«ta, 425. 

Sanatsujatfya, 426 d., 440. 

Sandals /symbol of sovereignty / , 48(6. 
gapdilya, 193, 225, 245 d., 216d., 249f. 
gaijdilya-Upaniead, 601n, 

SaQjayii, 316, 347, 367, 369, 370. 878, 466. 
gabkara, 237n., 238, 239u., 240f., 242n., 

266,363n., 434n,,438, o26f.,656D., 669n., 
678n.,601. 

gaAkara-SarphitA, 672, 
g&»khayana, 473. 
g&ftkbSyana-Arapyaka, 236n. 
gankh&yana-BrSbmapa, 190. 
gankh/y'Syanagrhyasaipffraha, 279ii. 
g&ftkhayana-GfbyaBritra, 126n., 279, S12n, 
gAftkhayana-Srautaaatra, 216n., 271 d., 

279, 307n., 312n., 470. 
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rianDy®sa,240. 

SaDoyasiD, 23 /, 58^. 

gaoskrit. 12, 510fE. ; epic S., 41, 46, 

461, 510ff»; classical 8., 44fT. ; 271, 309; 

mixed 8., 48; 8. type, 11. 

Santa, 400. 

Santanu, 322, 328f. 

Santikalpa, 281 d. 

Santioiketan, 45. 

Santi Parvan, 423. 

BaptaSall, 665n. 

Saradatilaka-Tantra, GOl. 

Sara^yd, 518n. 

BarasvatT, 173, 22b, 5BB. 

Barg a, 522. 

Barma, H., 540n. 

Barman, Ijadk&ram, 279d, 

Barnp, Lakshmaii, 6)9 n. 

Barva, 137. 

Sarvaracdha, 175, 193. 

Barvannkramani , 105 d., 244u., 280. 

Sarvaparvannkirttaiia, I53n. 

garyati, 391f. 

Sa 9 titantra, 589ii. 

Bastras, 162. 

gaatras, 321, 453, 559, 687n. 

Basiri, Vishva Baudhii Vidyarthi, 281u. 
BatadhuDU,551. 

Batapatha-Br&binapa, 54, 63n., 102n., 103n., 
104, ir)2D., 171ii., 176n., 179n., 181n., 
188n., 190n., 192f,. 194n., 197n.. 198n., 
199f., 202. 203ii., 204n., 206u., 200, 
207 d., 209 , 210n., 217ii., 218n., 220 d., 
221 n., 222, 224f,, 226n., 227, 228n., 
230n., 231n., 235, 218n., 273, 298n., 312 
n,, 313d.. 3l4n.. 383, 389n., 390 n., 

391n.. 392ii., 391, 445, 578 d., 588n., 

594n. 

gatarudriya, 185, 397n. 

BatasribasrT Baip hit's , 325. 464. 
Safccakrauirupai^a, 604n. 

Bail, 577. 

Satpuravadha, 450n. 

Satrugbna, 481, 493, 541. 

Battvata-Baipbita, 687n., 689u., 690, 
Batyakftma JSbala, 229f. 

Batyavafc, 483. 

Batyavail, 322, 329. 

B&ty§yaDa-Br&bmapa, 192 d. 

Baubhari , 562. 

Baukara'Pur&?ta, 63lri. 
fiatilvSyana, 228. ^ ■ 

fiftunaka, 120 n., 271, 2843., 324, 448, 

471n., 520, 537 ; school of the gauna- 


kas, 284. 
gaunakina, 280n. 
Sauptikaparvan, 36811. 

Saura-Pnraija, 631 n., 535f. 
Baura-Saqihitft, 6n. 
gauraaeni, 48. 

Bautj, 528. 


BautrSmapT, 173. 

Bavitar, 76, 109, 114, 137, 179f., 6T2n. 
Savitri, 397-399, 488, SOSn., 664, 568, 5T8. 


SftvitrWrata, 899. 


BMtrynpikbyftna , 397o. 


Sayan a, 

21, 70f. 120n., 

non.. 

190n., 

lOln., 

192n., 226, 228, 

235n., 27 

■‘Vn. 

Sayce, A. 

H. 305n. 



Schack, / 

i. F. Graf von. 37 

On., 450u 

. , 544 

n., 54’ 

7n., 551u., 552n . 



Scbeftelowitz, 1., 60n., 286 

n., 81 2n. 


Scbelling 

, 19. 



Sche rman , Luci an , lOOn . , 

155n. , 

376n., 

473n.. 

530n., 562n., 570n 



Schick, J 

., 585n. 



Schiller, . 

585n. 



Schlegel, 

August Wilhelm \ 

.’on, lift., 

22f. 

382. 

4261'., 480n., -498u.. 5050. 

, 531n 

Bcblcgol, 

Friedrich von. 

13ft., Ifin, 
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480 n. 

Schmidt, Kicbard, 245ii. 
Bcbomerus, il. W., 588n. 


1 Schools, 37 ; s. Bakhas. V'edic schools. 


Bchopenluiuer, 19f., 99n., 211)n., 

2.50, 

265 ff. 




Schrader, 

F., 281n. 



Schrader, 

F. Otto, 

150n., 23 in.. 

23 •'n., 

240u., 

436n., i 

kSBn., 589 n. 


Schrader, 

0. , 275n. 



Schroedcr 

, Leopold 

von, 7, 19iji., yfin 

., 102, 

lOfin.. 

llOn., 

llln., 113n., 

UV.in., 

170d., 

181f.,187D., 274n., 294, 

399u., 

427n., 

436 u. 




j Scbullze, Fritz, 254ii. 
i Schurlz, H.. 181n. 

! Bt'bwab, Julius, 272n. 

' Sciences, Hcientibc liternture, 3, i‘2, 289, 
550, 689 ; s. Sacrifice. 

Script, 8. Writing. 

Sculpture, 580. 

Secret doctrines, 213ft'., 261, 587, 

Sedgwick, L. J., 431n., 457 n. 

Self, 6. Atman. 

Sen, Dinesbebaudra, 496n., 503u., 508n., 
509u., 61 111., 5.55n., 565n. 

Senajil, 405n. 

Benart, E., 48, 243n., 608u. 

Sewell, K., 464n. 

Sexual morality, 207, 366, 393. 

Shakespeare, 686n, 

Bibi, 409 f, 

8iddbftnt4cfi.ra, 59^Jn. 

Sieg, E., 286n., 288n., 311n., 813n. 
gikhapdin, 359ff., 368. 

Bik^S-, 268n., 282f., 285 ; s. Phonetics. 

Simon, R., 163 n., 167 n., 169 n., 279 n., 
284 n. 

Sindbus, 885. 

Singhalese, 61. 

Singing, 4, 162 ff., 680, 682 n. 
gi^t-as, 42. 

6i6un5ga kings, 474, 624, 652. 

Bi6upftla, 835. 341, 406, 449. 

BUa, 384, 477. 481 ft., 487 ft., 496 n., 497, 
602, 507 f., 509 n,, 614 ft., 541, 676, 679, 
681. 

Sitaram Sastri, B., 242 n- 
giva, legends and worship of, 77 n,, 186, 
1%, 240, 320, 837n.. 347f., 383, 396 ff., 
413, 449 d., 460ff., 466. 603, 617, 622f., 
626, 627n., 682ff., 686, 688, 641n„ 6i3fF., 
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f)53f.,55S, 5f)0, fjfiOff,, 579, 58lf., 586, j 
588f., 592f., 596, 69yff., incarnations of 
669, 674, 601. 

!5iva>bhakti, 571. 
i^ivaganam, 582 n. 

Sivaism, 635 f. 

Sivapura, 554. 

Siva*Piira^ia, 53*2, 553, 582 ; s. Vfi-yu-Pnra^ia. 
Bivarahasya-kbaijtla, 572 n. 
Sivasahasraiiamastotra, .397 u. 

Sivasa*pkalpa, IV)!). 

Sivasamkaipa-TJpaniyad, 3 75. 

Sivi'jataka, 409 n. 

Skanda. 539. 670, 572. 

Skanda-Purilya Skanda-P. , 626 n., 531 f,, 
570-572. 

Sleeping-spells, 110 n. 

Sloka, 61, 401 f., 480, 497 n., 501 n., 510, 
520, 556 n. 

Smith, V. A., 474 n., 513 n., 524, 525 n., 
526 n., 527 n., 575. 

Smrti. 161, 321, 403, 522, 595. 

Snakes, 136, 178, 349, 371, 381, 388 IT., Ill, 
447, 567; s. — charm, 245, 388, s. — 

sacriOce, 323 f., 369, 388 f., 156, 520; s. 
Nagas, Vrtra. 

SOderblom, N.,'."119 ii. 

Solar dynasty, 444, 522, 531, 537, 551. 576. i 
Soma. 58 f., 63. 07, 75. 83 IT. . 91 f.. 107, 109, j 
111, 150 f.. 160, 160, 172 f.. 17feff. 199, 
217, 311, 392. 445, 538; ; S -sacrifice, 
78, 91 f.,109, 311 n., 148,162,172. 
178 f., 190. 205, 214, 272. 

Homasarman, 514, 539. 

Soraasvi^ma, 228. 

Sod, 211 f. 

Song -books, 159, 166 f. 

Songs of victory, 114. 

Sonnerat, 13 n. 

Sorcery, 590, 595 f. 

Sorensen, Sftren, 317 n. 

Spells, 8. Atharvaveda. 

Sporck, Ferdinand Graf, 309 n. 

Sraddha, 78. 

Sraddhakalpas, 274, 280, 554 n. 
Sraddhapralsriyaratnbha, 554 n. 

Sraddhas, 273,280,282,523,535, 537.561. 
654, 559, 565, 670, 578, 580. 598, ; s. 
Ancestor- worship, Ancestral sacrifices. 

8 ram an a, 220 n. 

8rautakarmapi, 161. 

Srauta-sacrifice, 162 n,, 272 f. 

Sraatasfitras, 56, 216, 271 n., 272, 176 S., 
281. 

Sr?, 646, 603 ; s. Lak^mi. 
firlbliagavatamahSpurana, 656 n. 
firidhara, 514 n. 

SrtnivasftcUarya, D., 277 n. 
SiHattvacitttilmani, 604 n. 

SrHantra, 603. 

Srnjaya, 407 n. 

{2lruti, 56, 161, 522. 

Sta^l-Holstein, A. v. , 281 n. 

Stsgfes of life, B. A^ramas, 

&fceio> Ludwig, 267. 


Stein, M. A. (Sir Aurel), 38, 63 n., 529 n., 
583 D., 586 n. 

Stenzler, A. F, , 279 n., 568 n. 

Stevenson, J., 163 n. 

Stobbas, 166, 168. 

Stokes, Whitley, 40. 

Stonner, Heinrich, 276 n. 

Stotras, 162, 165 f., 446 n.. 452, 533, 545 
n., 554. 578, 580. 

Strauss, Otto, 327 n., 422 n., 433 n., 435 n., 
437 n. 

Strikarra^ni, 139. 

Strlparvan, 370 n. 

Strirajya, 585. 

Stumme, H., 138 n. 

Suali , L. , 600 n. 

Subfila-Upanisad, 240, 242. 

Suhandhu, 463. 

Subbadra, 310 f. 

! Subrahmanyain, S. V,, 577 n. 

Succubi, 131. 

Siidarsana. 690. 

{fiadra, 35, 218 f., 229, 353, 432, 479, 495, 
524, 527, 558, 587, 599. 

Sufism, 266, 431 n. 

SugrTva, 489, 491. 

Suhotra. 410 n. 

$uka» 584 n. 
j Silk a! a, 539. 

Sukbavatl, 440. 
gukra, 538. 

Sul abba, 405 n. 

Sulocana, 514. 
gulvasutraa, 275, 277. 

Sumantu 684 n. 

SumitrS, 481, 481. 

Sun, 75 f., IIB, 151 f., 173 n.. 176, 183. 

194 ; 8.— god, 75 ft., 445, 536, 541, 551, 

• 672 ; B. — myths, 560 ; s. — worship, 
632 D.. 534, 566 f,, 682 ; s. Surja. 
gunab^epa, 175 n., 231, 2l3ff., 226 , 302, 
307, 480, 561 n. 

Sundara-kaijda, 490. 
guiigas, 524. 552. 

Siing-yuD, 5*24. 

Suparna hymns, 60, 312 n, 

Suparnadhyaya, Supariji5kliyana, 312,389 n. 
gurpapakha, 487, 

Surya, 75 f.. 81, 91, 168, 177, 220 f,. 226, 
358, 366, 534, 540, 660, 676 ; s. Sun. 
Suryfi', 107. 

Surya-Puraijia, 567 n. 

SSryS/sfikta, 107, 306 n. 

Rita, 315,319, 323, 330, 364, 358, 467, 6l2n., 
520. 528, 558. 

SatagitS, 571. 

I 85ta-8aipbitS«, 571. 

I Sutralaipkara, 513 n. 

Sutras. 42, 46, 56, 268 ff., 276, 278 n., 280 
j ff.. 284. 286. 292, 294. 303 n„ 618. 

I Suttanip&ta, 126 n., 313 n., 363 n., 440 n, 

I Suvarpa^tbiviD, 407 n, 
i Svadha, 185. 

SvShS, 1B5. 

S^^argffiroha^aparvan, 375 n. , ' 
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Svayaipvara, 384 d., 336, 340. i 

Svetadvipa, 439 f. | 

Svetaketu, 227, 230, 246 ii., 260 ff. 1 

Svetaavatara-Upanifad, 237, 242 n. 

Swffing, 312 D, 

Symbolism, 107, 203, 205, 233, 244, 529. 

Tuiltiriya-Avapyaka, 236, 237. 
Tailtiriya-BrSlimana, 192, 193 lu, 212 u.. 

235. 

Taittiriya-Prfiti^akliya'SGtra, 284 f. 
Tuittirlya-Sarphitfi., 54, 126 n., 170, 183 n., 
186, 190 n., 192, 193 n., 198 ri., 199 n., 
200n.. 211 n., 219 n., 278, 283 n., 281, 
389 n., 394 n. 

Taittirlya-Upaniyad, 236 t‘., 247 n., 259, 

2G4n,, 282. 

Takakusu, 3., 36 n, 

'faknian, 130. 

Tak^iaka, 388. 

Talavak&ra-Upauigad, 236. 

Tales, 101. 

Talmud, 208. 

Tandya-Malift-Brabraana, 191, 21 9r)., 235. 
Tantrarfija-Tantra, 603. 

Tantras. 186, 2391., 268n., 669, 574n., 679 
681, 686-606. 

Tantrasariiuccaya, 604n, 

Tantric rites, 666, 67Bn,, 69(i, 601. 

Tantrisin, 005. 

Tapas, 99. 150f., 164, 220d., 223d., 243n. 
Tarkalankar, Chaiidrakanta, 2790., 281 n. 
Taikaratna, PanchaDan, 639n. 

Tarkatirtha, Parvati Cliarana, 603n. 

Tat tvain asi, 260, 252. 

Tauler, 266. 

Tawuey, C. H., 316ii., 686n. 

Telang, Kaahinath Trimbak, 425n., 427n., 
430d., 432ii., 435n., 438n., 463n. 

Temple, B, C., 102n., 312n., 3]6n., 503 d., 
561n. 

Temple-priests, 528, 529d. 

Theosophical hyDuns, 122, 124, 149-158. 
Therigatha, 416, 472d. 

Thibaut, G., 245n., 247n., 277iJ., 279n.. 

289n., 295n., 29Gn., 580n. 

Thomas, E. J., 45d.. 71d., lOOn. 

Thomas, F, W., 512u. 

Thomson, J. C., 427d. 

Tibeto-Burmesc languages, 61. 

Tilak, Bal Gangadhar, 29611., 299. 

Tipitaka, 1, 62, 409, 471, 5081.. 516; s. 

Buddhist literature. 

Tirtha, 401, 6331.. 639, 681, 683. 
Tlrthayatra-sectiou in the Maliabharata, 
401. 

Tirumul&r, 6B8n. 

Toram§pa, 525. 

Transmigration, 79, 231, 258, 660. 

Trayi vidy&, 126, 224, 248- 
Trigartas, 3541. 

Trimurti, 452n., 678n. 

Tripitaka, Chinese, 586n. 

Tripuravadha, 453n. 

Tri^tubh, 61, 179, 181, 462. 


i Tuiadhiira, U5ff., 5hl. 
i Tulai Dila, 60, 477. 

Tulsi /tulasi/ plant. 544, 58(>. 
Tu^jaras, 524. 

Tvasiar. 83. 90, 15r,f. 

Tylor, K. It., 2 .v1d. 


Uddalaka Avuni, 194 d., 231. 250, 401. 
Udgfiiar, 1611T., 166, 169, 181, 194. 
Udyo|p:uparvan, 356n., 468n. 

Ugranravas, 3231,, 443f., iTln., 520, .5'28, 
537. 

IJhagaiia, 167. 
tJh.Viigana, P‘)7. 

Uluka, 40t5. 

Tjlupi, 339. 

Uma. 450. 534, 573. 579, 593. 

Undefhill, M.M., 478ii. 

Unicorn-legCDd, 401; s. EkaSrhya. 

Unity, e. Universal Unity. 

Universal soul, 97. 

Univeraal Unity, 100, ir)(i, 247ff., 2»;o, 26) 1, 
267, 434, 64811'., 699, 603. 
i Upagainas. 688. 

I Uplikb^anaa. 633, 678. 

i Upaiiayana /introduction cO' the pupil to the 
1 tcac'lier', 361., 136, 193, 269, 273. 

I Upani.sad, “Secret doc trine’ 175, 243-246, 

! 261, 269n., 426n. 

; llpani^ada, 191., 30, 42, 63fl'., 60n., 62, 67, 
i 70n., 101, 126. 107, 1761'., 1861., I94n., 

i 215n.. 225-267, 208, 281, 2911., 3021., 

312, 3()3n., 4041., 4111., 422, 437n., 438. 
457,401,470,516,618, 622, 630, 678n., 
590n. , 6)02, 0)05 f. ; editions and transla- 
tions, 191., note to 237 242 ; philosophy 
cl the U., 100, 121, 160, 183, 193n., 

2281., 231, 233f., 239n., 245-207. 318, 
411,422, 431. 434, 648, 693, Vedic U., 
j 239, 204 ; non-Vedie U.. 241. 

Upapuranas, 522ii., 6321., 636, 543ij., 6530., 
657, 568n., otlOn., 57911. 

Urdu, 50. 

' UrvaBi-legend, 530 ; s. }*ur uravn.s. 

1 U^a, 4511. 

U9as. 76, 91, 214, 222. 

Usener, H., 394 u. 

UHnih, 62. 

Utgikar, N.B., 46811., 468n., 471n.. 173n,, 
I 508n. 

! Uttara, 365. 

1 Uttar a, 354, 356», 309. 

I Uttaradhyay.fina- Sutra, 41 8n. 
j Uttaragana, 284. 

I Uttara-kapda ol BalHayann, 493, 497. 

! L'ttarapurana, 514rj. 

{ UUararamacarita , 45, 641n, 
j Uttar&rcika, 16)4-166. 

! Vac /Goddess ol Speech^ 117, 194n., 2171. 
j Vacaka, 453. 

I Vadhilias, 278. 
j Vagvati-Mahatmya, 684. 

; Vahni-Purana, 6G6n* 
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Vuidy.i, C. 15911., 49Hii,, 52dn. 

545n., 554n., 55(jn., 657n. 
VaikbauasadliaTiiiapra.pna, 278n. 
Vaikbanasas, 278. 

Vaikiin^ha, 440, 640. 

V a i n a t c y a - P u r fi, n a , 5 3 1 r 1 . 

Vaisarnp&yana, 323f., 3H8ii,, 443f., 450, 

6B4n. 

Vaienava /sacrifice/, 360. 

ValynavScara, 599n. 

Vaiignu va-Purfi,na , h. VigTiu- Parana. 
Vaiffnavas, 638.‘641, 570. 5S7. 690. 
Vaiynavisin, 001. 

Vaitaiiasutra, 190n., 280f. 

Vajapeya, 172. 200. 

Va jasaiieyi-Pratipakby a-Butra, 284. 
VaiaHaricyi-^^amhita, 64, 170-186, 188, 192, 
'20111.; 2. 7, ‘2H4> 852n. 

Vujrasuci, 404n. 

Vairasucik^-npaniyu.d, 241 . 

Vakoviikya, 120). 

Vala, 80. 

Valakbilya bymnH, <‘.0. 

Valin, 489. 

Vallablia, 591. 

Yallabbacftiya sect, 591. 

Valluuri, M., 499n. 

Valmiki, 316, 384, 4751'., 47b, 480, 490n., 

494, 49(*., 50()if., 60311., 604, 5001., 510, 

5131., 617, 541, 579, 5811. 

Vamacfira, 694 n., 599n. 

V^lrnadeva, a 67. 

V9.mak(;8vararTan(ra, OOUu., G{'4n. 
Vamaiia-Purana, 6311., 6721. 

Yarn as, 67 In. 

Vam6a«Br»U>uiana, 194 n. 

Yuinsaiujcurita, 522. 

VnipKaa /genealogies/, 194, 230n., 292, 302, 
622. * 
VaipSavalis, 684. 

Vann par van, 321 n., 340n, 

Vanaprastba, 233. 

Vapn^niat, 600n. 

Varahagrbyasulra, 278n. 

Varabaniihira, 523n., 580n. 

Yarolia-Purana ;'Varuha-l\/, 6311., 60.91., 
572n. 

Varilb a-TJ puni ^ad , (iOln . 

Varai^asimahaiinyu, 670. 

Varuna, 701., BOlT., 94, 100, 137, 141, 
I44ff., 162, 190. 207, 2129’., 216, 304f., 
348, 383, 496, 

VasisthH, 58, 4021., 444, 480, 4H2, 486, 496. 
603, 646, 5(51n., 600. 

Vasii^tha.Dharmasutra, 02u., 241n., 627n. 
Vasi^tha-8ik^?a, 286. 

VaBubandhu, 613. 

Vasudeva, 330, 4451. 

VasudevH, 505 ; g. Kr^na. 

Vasudeva, Puudita, 279n. 

Vasnki, 389. 

Vata,93. 

VatByayaiias Kamasotra, 245n. 

Vayava /Vfi-yaviya- Purina, 8. V&yu-l'ur- 
l&na. 

Vayu, 75, 137. 2201., 226, 330, 520. 


Vaya-Pur4nu, 377n., 464ii., 620. 623n., 524, 
626, 627n., 628n., 631, 532ij., 563f, 

67311., 578. 

Veda, 1 , 12, 16, 18, 201., 37. 56, 222, 226. 
234,239, 248, 204, 266ff.. 276, 280ft., 

288, 292, 326. 4331., 444, 619, 622, 6271., 

538, 661, 66811., 687, 690, 595, 

606n., 600; ita age, 27, 00, 03, 69, 
290-310; women and 8udraa excluded 
from, 36, 230, 527; its language, 27, 

411., 40 ; what is the V. ? 62-66 ; reveal- 
ed, 561., 70d. ; V. and BrahmaDism 65, 
617; tliree Vs., 120, 102, 248, 260; 
four Vs., 64ft., 322, 5l8, 560 ; the fifth 
V., 313; V. study and reciting, 109, 
108, 193, 2r2n., 218, 224, 2331., 251, 
269, 2f)9, 273, 353, 417 ; epic poetry in 
the V., 311ft.; compiled by Vyasa, 322, 
475, 627, 660 ; serves lor the glorifica- 
tiun of Vi9^n, 468; V, and the epics, 
402, 470, 4731., 490, 6151. ; V. -exegesis, 
276, 2881., 005 d. 

Vedacara, 699n. 

Vedanga, 42, 56. 120, 189, 191, 228, 2(58- 

289, 292, 3C3, 313n., 519. 

Vedanta, 234ff., 239, 380n.. 422, 426, 

434, 436, 4391., 536, 579, 590, 696. 
Vedanta-Sutras, 205, 303n., 488, 527n., 

528n.,544 559n. 

Vedantatlrtha, Girisha Chandru, 600n. 

Vedi, 200. 

Vedic language, Ilf., 309. 

Vedic literature, 27, 32, 52ff., 470, 516, 518. 
Vedic mythology. 77n. 

Vedic schools, 66, 235, 237, 239, 208, 2751., 
278, 280f., 289, 299, 802, 650; s. Vakhas. 
Vena, 441. 

Venkataswami, M.N., 479n. 
Veukatesa-Mahatmya, 67ln. 

Vernaculars, s. Languages. 

V' essantara.Jatuka, 509n., 501 n. 

Vibhi^ana, 49111. 

Vicitravirya, 322, 329, 470. 

Vidbi, 202. 

Vidhura, 472. 

Vidhus(‘khara Bbattacharyu, 23Bn. 

Vidula, 385, 398. 

VidulaputranuBasana, 8B5n. 

Vidura, 323, 329, 331, 388, 3421.. 345ff., 

3571., 370, 373, 400, 408, 425, 4711. 
Vidyabbusan, Satischandra, 238n. 
Vidyaratna, Taranatha, 599n., OOln., 604n. 
Vidyariiava, Rai Bahadur Srlsa Chandra, 

242u. 

VidySsagara, Jibananda, 676n. 

Vi jay a, 581. 

Vikar^ia, 344, 371. 

Vimala Silri, 613. 

Vinata, 313, 389. 

Vi nay a, 469. 

Vinayapitaka, 363n. 

Vioiyoga, 276. 

VipaHcit, 375n., 662, 564n. 

Virai. 62, 204. 

Virata, 363ff., 366. 

Virfitaparvan, 363n., 458, 466n., 468tt. 
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VireSvara, 569ii. 

Vi roc an a, 253f. 

Vigamapadavivarana, 4G8n. 

Vieaya, 585. 

lefjends and worship of, 76, 157, 
178ff., 185, 106, 205, 240, 320, 344, 350, 
383, 396f., 411, 426, 435, 443, 444n., 
445,447, 449 d., 451ff., 465, 457, 466, 
478, 480f., 495f., 501, 606, 617, 622f., 
626f., 632fr., 537ff., 557n., 558ff., 566, 
569f., 672ff., 57811., 579, 581f., 586f.. 
587iJ., 590ii., 593, 603; incarnations 

(avafciiras), 452, 478, 496, 501, 515n., 

534, 542, 652, 556f., 566, 568n., 569f., 
57211., 58111,, 603; V.Narayana, 439, 
574, 689n. 

Vi9i;in-bhakti. 539n., 542, 558f. 

Vignudharmottara, 526, 580. 

Vii^i;iuism, 532, 536. 

Vi^i^mparvan, 445. 

Viyigin-Piirana. 105, 171n., 377n., 380n., 

454n.. 517n., 521, 523u., 524, 526f., 
6301’1‘,, 533n., 534, 538 ij., 539n., 541-553, 
654ff., 572 d., 578n. 

Vig^usahasranainakathaiia, 397n. 

Vif^iju-Sinrti, 125tj., 24 In., 486u., 580n. 

Vifinustotra, 452n., 453n. 

Visvakarman, 78, 100, 492, 

Visvamitra, a r?!, 57f., 214, 4021’., 444, 
4B0f., 561. 

Visve devaa, 6G1 ; s. All-gods. 

Vivadarnavaaetu, 10. 

Vivasvat, 76. 

Voltaiie, 13ii. 

Vopadeva, 555f. 

Vratakas, 450. 

Vratas, 523, 570, 580. 

Vratya, 154, 191, 306n. 

Vratyastomas, 191. 

Vr^akapi, 51 8n. 

Vr^^iis, 443. 

Vrtra. 831’., 197. 392f., 412, 495, 516. 

Vyftkarana, 268u. 

Vyasa, Kr.^ya, Bvaipayana, 285, 322ff., 329, 
337n., 347.359,370, 37]n., 372f., 395, 
423,452, 456, 459n., 463, 473n., 475, 
523, 527, 530, 541, 546, 550, 555, 560, 
571n., 575, 5811’., 584i]. 

VyasagitS, 676. 

Vy&sa-Sikya, 285. 


Wackernagel, Jakob, 24, 57n., 193n., 461n. 

Wallis, H. W., lOOn. 

War, art of, 666, 580; w.-song, 110. 

Warriors, 66, 146, 214, 227f., 230ff., 311, 
314f., 319, 335f., 360, 385ff., 402f., 429, 
460, 621, 528n., 599. 

Watanabe, K., 513 n. 

Watters, Th., 536n. 

Weber, Albrecht, 22ff., 291, 510, 514f. and 
notes to 62f., J05, 107, 119, 137, 140, 
154, 169f.. 179, 188. 191f., 194, 201. 211, 
219. 237, 240f., 249. 271, 274, 279, 283- 
286, 288f., 292, 296f., 312f., 384, 390, 
481, 457, 464f., 496, 608, 561, 678, 684f. 


W’ecker, ()i(o.236ii. 

Weller, H., 62n. 

“Weltschmerz,” 7. 

Wessdin, J. Ph., 9. 

Wesselofsky. A., 342n. 

Wheeler, Talboys, 581n., obSn. 

While island, 440. 

Whitney, W'illiain Dwiglit, 25, 293 and 

notes to 74, 96, 100 119f., 122, 140, 142, 
146, 192, 237, 284, 296. 

Widmann, J . V., 399n. 

Widows, burning of, 330, 505; position of. 
333. 

Wieger, L., G06n. 

Wilkins, Charles, 10, 376 n., 426. 

Wilkins, W. J., 478 n. 

Williams, Monier M., 316 n., 327 n., 383 n., 
384 n.,606 n., 517 n., 569 n., 591 n. 

Wilson, H. H., 70, 74, 556 and notes to 517, 
526, 535-537, 540 f.. 544, 547, 557, 564, 
567-569, 572, 578, 691 f., 605. 

Winckler, Hugo. 304, 305 n. 

Windisch, Ernst, notes io 8. 19, 45-47, 

101 f., 118. 215, 324. 411. 471 f., 498, 
502, 512, 517, 555. 

Winter, A., 105 n. 

Wiriternitz, Mori/, notes to 68, 102, 106, 
154. 206, 212. 27H278, 231, 287, 301, 312, 
316,319,321, 327. 344. 37(;, 388, 394, 
405, 440, 168, 471 f., 498, 505. 

Wirtz, Hans, 499 n. 

Witchcraft, 125, 12i). 

Wizard, s. Magician. 

Wollheim da Eonseca, A. 543 n. 

Woman, 43, 48, 58, 66 f., 104. 206 f., 212, 
217 f., 228, 246, 333., 313 n., 398, 405, 
425, 432. 450, 4b2, 491, 507,527,558, 
664 f., 582, 587, 594 ; w.’s rites, 139. 

Wood, E., 577 n. 

Woodrofl'e, Sir John G., 591, 592 n., 601 n.. 
002 n., 6o5 u. ; s. Avalon, Artlnir. 

Woolner, A. C., 308 n. 

Worid-literaturcb universal 1, 2, 382, 

407 ft’., 585. 

World -sorrow, 7. 

Worms, 132 f, 

Wortham, B. H., 561 n. 

Writing in India, 28, 31-40. 

Writing-materials, 38 f. 

Wulir, K., 469 n. 


Yadavas, 329, 336, 338, 340, 374, 445, 448, 
450, 456, 557. 

Yadu, 445, 536. 

Yajamana, 160. 

Yajrlavalkya. 170, 171 n., 193, 194 n., 203, 
228 f., 245n., 246n., 255, 258, 285, 404, 
571, 674 n. 

YAjnavalkyagitfl. 574 n. 

Yajfiavalkya.gik^a, 285. 

Yajfiavalkya-Smrti, 246 o., 519 n., 666, 677. 
Yajurveda, Y'.-Saiphitas, 13 n., 42, 64, 66, 
118, 126, 148, 159, 163, 168, 169-187, 
189, 195 f., 203, 227, 268, 277. 289. 

306 n,, 313 n., 317, 470, 516 ; Black Y., 
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54,126, 170 f., 170, 177 n.. 1B9, 192, 
235, 237 f., 212, 27G ff. ; WJjite Y., 54, 
170, 171 n., 192, 235, 237, 242, 246 n., 
278; Brahri)ai^a8 of tlie Y., 192 11. ; 

Upani^jads of the Y., 235 11. ; Sutras of 
the Y., 276 IT. 

Va,;us, 54, KU, 163, 176. 1B4. 

Yajyfia, 162. 

VaUaaB. 332. 319, 351 fl., 359. 

Vain a, 73, 9G, 100, 105 IT., 112,174, 219, 
2f)lf., 348. 3G1, 377. 383, 393, 397, 

398 n., 404, 418. 510, 550, 562 f., 577. 

Yamugitil, 566. 

Yamalas, 574 n. 

Yaini, 105 fl’., 219. 

Yamuna 590. 

I'antras, 587, 590, 596, 601, 601. 

YantraiAstra, 588. 

Yaska, 69 f.. 77, 287 f. 

Y a Soda, 14(). 

Yavanas, 465, 51.1, 521, 515 n. 

Yayuti, 378-381, 410, 115, 4()9 n.. 195, 339, 
552, 575. 

Year, New Year, 118, 205, 298. 

Yiina, 78, 

Yoga. 237, 210, 243 n., 415, 130, 434, 437, 
439 f., 523, 535, 553 f., 557, 559, 561 ii.. 


565 f., 573, 574 n., 588, 590, 599, 600 n., 
602, 604 n., GOO. 

Yogacara, 599 n. 

Yogasastra. 434, 574 n, 

Yogin.OOan., 416, 423,’ 430, 431m, 432, 

453, 554, 599. 

Yonis (-.tanzas), 165 f. 

Yoni-W'orshij), 542 n. 

Yuddlia-kaijila, 491. 

Yudhi§T4iira. ll3 n., 329-371, 381, 384, 395, 

I 397 ri., 406, 423, 425, 471 11.. ^02 f., 
I 505, 56 4 11 ., 5.S4. 

! Yudhitthila, 472. 

Yugas (ages of the world), 535, 553, 560, 
576, 582. 

Y'^iivanafiva, 551. 

Zachariac, Th., 13 n., 19 n., 275 n., 288 n., 
604 n. 

Zadoo, Jagad-dhar, 583 n. 

/iiinmer, Heinrich, 68, 123 n. 

/jiinmerniann , E., 238 n., 468 u. 

Zoroaster, 305, 307 ; Zoroast rian cult, 

567. 

Zubaty', .T., 461 ri. 

Znmpe, Hermann, 399 n. 



Djkections for Pronunciation op Indian (Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Pali) names and words, written in 
Roman characters. 


Pronounce : 


^ as a “neutral vowel ” like Enf^lish “ sliort u” in but. 

■J 1 ^ as a vowel, like er in Scots English baker. 

0 j ^ T as long e (in English they) and b (in English stone), 

) without diphthongal character. 

n 1 X 1 ^ like ch in English child, 

lalatals. \ . ... . • i- u • ^ 

51 like j in English just. 

1 I «. H i 

^ ^ ^ ["like English “dentals’’, while the Synskrit dentals 
{t cT, th d dh n if) are pronounced like 
dentals in Italian and French. 


u 

0 ) 

O 


I (f h ^ j 


Sibilants. 


Nasals. 


( s (or . 9 , s) 11 (palatal) ^ 

(cerebral) Hke .Mn English ship. 


n ^ (guttural) like ng in English sing 
n ^ (palatal) „ gn in Erench montagne 
m (Anusvara) „ n in French Jean. 
h (Visarga) “ a surd breathing, a final A-sound (in 
the European sense of h) uttered in 
the articulating position of the 
preceding vowel ” (Whitney). 
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History of the Bengali Language and Literature (in 
English)— By Eai Baliadur Dinescliandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 1007. Bs. 10-12. 

A comprehensive view of llic development of the T^('n^:i]i Language 
and Literature from the earliest times down to 1850. This iiook has very 
little aliinity with the author’s epoch-making Bengali work on the same 
subject, the arrangement adopted in the present work being altogether 
new and latc'st facts, not anticipated in the Bengali tiaailise,, having 
been incorporated in it. It has h(‘.en accepted by orientalists everywhere 
as tile most complete and authoritative work on the subject, 'khe, book is 
illustratc'd by many pictures including five colourcul ones. 

Some Problems of Indian Literature — By Prof. M. 
Wintoniitz, Ph.D. Boyal 8vo, pp. 130. Bs. 2-8. 

The Age of the Veda — Asca tic Literature in Ancient 
India — Andent Indian Ballad Loelry Indian TaU'raiure and Worl<] Litt;r 
a t u re — K a u t i 1 y a A f Ih a s as t r a — B h as .a . 

The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language — 
By Suiiitikumar Chalterjee, M.A. (Cal.), T).Lit. (London). 

(In two Vols., F’cap 4to.) 

Vol, T-- Introduction and Phonolojxy, pp- i-xci, 1-018. 

Vol. If — IMorpholog^y, Additions and Corrections, and 
Index of Ihuigali Words, pp. Gi 9-1 17 9. 

Two Vols. ITncut Edjxes ... Bs. 20. 

“ Hiis adm!ra])le work/’ says Sir (leorge Oriersou in his Foreimn], 
“ which is a, firu* example of wide knowledge^ and of sc'holarly im', search, is 
the r(;sult of a ha[)py combination of proficiency in facts and faniiliai-ii y 
with theory, and exhibits a mastery of detail controlled and ord(‘red by the 
sohricity of true scholarship.” Jn its MS. form the work was read by and 
obtained the bighesi approval of some of the most distinguished scholars 
in the field of Indian Linguistics in F.urope, and it may be said 1^) ind'cate 
a land-mark in the liistory of Pbih./logical res(iare,hes into Indian Idui- 
guages. It is the first systematic and detailed history of a Modern Irido- 
Aryan Language wTitten by an Indian, and incide ntally, as it is compara- 
tive in its treatment, taking into consideration facta in other Indo-Aryan 
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speeches, it is an invaluable contribution to the scientific study of the 
Modern Indo-Aryan languages as a whole. 

The Bengali words have throughout been given in Bengali as well as 
in Homan characters. 

History of Bengali Language — By Bijaychandra Majum- 
dar, B.L. (Second Edition — Revised and Enlarged). Demy 
8vo, pp. 323. Bs. 7-0. 

The book gives a sketch, in broad outline, of the origin of the 
Bengali Language and the various influences — linguistic, ethnic, social — 
that shaped and rnoulded its earlier history. 
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